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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HfiSTaxT  is  not  confined  to  pc^tkal  narrative.  If  it 
were  so,  the  titk  of  The  Bomance  of  History  vfoald  he  va^ 
intelligible.  When  th^  Author  undertook  to  write  the  pre* 
sent  Series  of  the  work,  he  proposed  to  himself  to  nilfil 
what  its  name  seemed  to  require,  by  presenting  a  succeah 
sion  of  rpmantic  pictures,  ilhistratiye  of  the  historical  man* 
ners  of  the  French  nation.  In  introducing  political  nar* 
rative  and  characters,  he  has  abstakied  as  mnch  as  possi- 
ble from  falsifying  history ;  but  at  the  same  time,  even  on 
this  point,  he  has  not  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  nicely  scru- 
pulous. It  can  be  of  no  historical  consequence,  for  in- 
stance, which  of  the  daughters  of  Chartemagne  carried  her 
lover  through  the  snow,  or  what  was  the  deUcacy  of  a 
passion  which  inspired  her  with  so  happy  an  idea  for 
preventing  the  appearance  of  a  man's  footsteps  in  the 
court. 

He  is  quite  aware  of  the  difficulty  even  of  approximat- 
ing to  correctness  in  the  delineations  of  manners  during 
the  darker  ages,  when  each  province  was  like  a  strange 
country,  different  from  its  neighbours  in  language,  govern- 
ment, and  customs.  The  errors;  however,  which  he  may 
have  been  guilty  of,  and  which  no  doubt  are  manifold, 
will  occasion  rather  regret  than  shame ;  for  his  inquiries, 
he  is  conscious,  have  been  prosecuted  with  sufficient  in- 
dustry— a  quality  sometimes  almost  equivalent  to  genius 
—and  he  has  taken  pains  to  go  for  information  to  the  ori- 
ginal sources  of  French  History.  These  he  found  in  rea- 
sonable abundance,  in  the  old  Collegiate  Library  of  Caen, 
and  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  present  Series  some  alteration  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Historical  Summaries,  which  will  perhaps 
be  found  an  improvement.    Instead  of  a  chronological  list 
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of  events,  it  has  been  attempted,  in  this  department  of  the 
work,  to  present  a  general  idea  of  French  history,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  monarclwdown  to  the  magnifi- 
cent event  of  the  present  year.  The  Author  lays  claim 
to  indulgence,  on  the  score  of  the  manifest  inadequacy  of 
the  space  to  tiie  object. 

References  to  authorities  for  manners,  &c.  have  been 
introduced  throughout  the  work,  and  occasionally  illustra- 
tive and  literary  notes.  This  has  been  done  at  the  request 
of  the  publisher.  Some  persons,  no  doubt,  will  thank  him 
for  a  gift  so  gratuitous  in  a  work  of  the  kind ;  while  others 
will  cry  out  "  A  show  of  erudition ! — a  show  of  erudition  ?' 
— one  of  the  most  ominous  war-shouts  that  could  be  ut- 
tered in  the  present  effeminacy  of  our  literature.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  the  novel-reackrs  think  his  little  stories 
amusing,  the  Author  will  be  perfectly  well  satisfied. 

London,  llth  December^  1830. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 

When  part  of  the  eztensiFe  and  beautiful  country  of  Gaul  was  Btill 
in  the  feeble,  enervated  grasp  of  degenerate  Rome,  it  was  thought  ne- 
oessary  to  hire  the  arms  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians  to  derond  the 
goYemmeht  against  the  barbarians  it  had  subdued.  Among  the 
Germanic  tribes  thus  brought  into  a  sort  of  alliance  with  Rome  were 
those  of  the  Franks,  whose  province  it  was  to  guard  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  This  restless  and  warlike  people  at  length  began  io  throw 
looks  of  desire  upon  the  fertile  plains  it  was  their  duty  to  defend ;  and 
when  the  genius  of  Clovis,  one  of  the  Salian  kings,  had  united  some 
of  the  tribee  into  a  body  powerful  enough  for  the  adventure,  the  Franks 
in  the  year  486  set  forth  upon  their  path  of  conquest. 

Though  coming  among  the  last  into  the  field  of  all  the  hordes  of 
northern  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire  in  th($  west  of 
Europe,  the  Franks  were  destined  to  outstrip  every  one  of  their  com- 
petitors. Clovis  defeated  Syagrius  at  Soissons,  made  himself  master 
of  the  Roman  provinces  in  Gaul,  and  received  the  titles  of  Consul  and 
Patrician  from  the  emperor  for  his  pains.  He  allied  himself  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Burgondians,  who  had  fastened  upon  the  territory  watered 
by  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  and  subsequently  made  them  tributaries 
to  his  throne ;  he  beat  the  Swabians,  who  hung  upon  his  rear,  at  a 
place  near  Bologne,  and  in  consequenxse  of  a  vow  made  during  the 
battle,  became  a  Christian ;  he  attacked  Alaric  the  Visigoth,  whose 
spoil  had  been  a  large  portion  of  the  south  of  Gaul ;  and  to  punish 
the  laxity  of  his  religious  principles,  for  Alaric  was  an  Arian,  overthrew 
his  empire,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  narrow  strip  of  country  between  iAkO 
Rhone  and  the  P^n^es ;  and  finally  he  put  to  death  the  other  inde- 
pendent chiefs  of  his  own  nation,  and  died  in  511,  sole  king  of  the 
Franks. 

The  ^loiT  of  this  conquest  expired  with  the  conqueror ;  the  empire 
was  divided  among  his  four  sons;  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  reluctant 
history  wanders  with  disgust  and  contempt  among  the  crimes  and  fol- 
lies of  a  multitude  of  obscure  princes,  till  sbe  finds  them  sunk  through 
every  intermediate  stage  of  vUlany  into  confirmed  idiotism.  Th6  last 
of  the  "•  rois  faineants,"  or  insensati  (idiots)  of  historians,  was  Childeric 
III.;  for  Pepin,  surnamed  Le  Bref,  unsatisfied  with  the  real  sove- 
reignty enjoyed  by  his  father  and  grandfather  in  the  quality  of  Mayors 
of  the  Palace,  mounted  the  throne  in  752,  and  commenced  a  new 
dynasty  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  principal  events  of  importance 
which  took  place  from  the  time  of  Clovis  until  this  period,  were  the 
final  subjugation  of  the  Burgundians,  the  concession  of  the  Emperor 
Jostinian  to  the  Franks  of  the  right  of  empire  over  Gaul,  the  birth  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  who  invaded  France* 
by  Charles  MarteL    Fepia  when  dying,  divided,  agreeably  to  CQstoi&t 
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hiB  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Cturloman ;  but  the 
younger  following  his  father  soon,  Charles,  in  771,  found  himself  alone 
on  the  throne  of  France,  and  at  liberty  to  begin  that  splendid  career 
which  ultimately  procured  him  the  title  of  Magniur,  or 

GHA.BLBMAGNE. 

He  received  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Lombards,  then 
a  powerful  prince,  divorcing  his  former  wife  to  make  room  for  her. 
[A.  D.  772.]  Soon  after,  he  divorced  this  princess  also,  and  taking  the 
part  of  Rome  against  his  ex-father-in-law,  marched  against  him,  cap- 
tured Pavia  his  capital,  and  dethroned  the  kin?.  The  iron  crown  of  the 
Lombards  was  then  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  conqueror  by  Popo 
Adrian.  [A.D.  774.] 

The  Saxons,  whose  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  Charlemagne  were  theif 
valour  and  freedom,  next  felt  his  vengeance.  He  converted  all  he 
oould  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  made  the  converts  his  slaves. 
Those  whom  he  could  neither  convert  nor  enslave,  he  massacred  by 
thousands,  or  transported  from  their  homes  to  other  parts  of  his 
dominions.  Witikind,  however,  their  glorious  chief,  wu  not  to  be 
erushed  very  easily^  and  it  cost  the  Franks  a  thirty-three  years'  war  to 
subdue  this  bravB  and  simple  people.  Grottifried,  King  of  Denmark, 
afforded  them  refu^  for  some  time,  but  in  the  end  they  were  obliged 
to  conform  both  U>  the  religion  and  laws  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  woithv 
of  remark,  that  among  the  pirates  who  afterward  issued  from  Denmark 
aJld  the  countries  adjacent  to  lay  waste  the  soil  of  France,  there  were 
probably  iacludad  many  -  of  the  descendants  of  those  martyrs  of 
liberty. 

During  this  period,  he  carried  his  arms  into  Spain ;  but  the  time  of  ^ 
the  Saracens,  who  then  occupied  the  country,  was  not  yet  come. 

While  constantly  traversing  Europe  sword  in  hand,  this  extraordinary 
man  was  not  the  less  attentive  to  civil  affairs :  he  established  schools, 
where  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  namely,  reading,  aritlimetic, 
and  church  music,  were  taught ;  and  invited  learned  men  from  all 
quarters  to  come  and  civilize  his  subjects.  He  assembled  his  Champs- 
de-mai  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  nobles,  bishops,  and  some  free- 
men discussed  the  capitulaires  which  he  promulgated  as  laws ;  nor 
while  thus  occupied  in  establishing  order  in  the  country  which  his  vic- 
tories had  aggrandized,  was  he  less  solicitous  by  the  practice  and  in- 
culcation of  the  domestic  virtues  to  humanize  its  rude  inhabitants. 
The  close  of  the  eighth  century  saw  Charleinagne  the  greatest  king  in 
Europe,  both  in  fact  and  in  name  ;  for  in  its  concluding  year  the  im- 
perial cxown  wav  plaeed  upon  his  head  by  Pope  Leo  ifl.  [A.  D.  800.] 


BERTHA; 

ox, 
THE  COURT  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 


J'aim'  Men  loiaument, 
Et  s'ai  bel  amy, 
Poor  qui  di  souvent, 
J'aim'  Men  loiaument. 
£st  miens  Uegement, 
Je  le  sai  de  fy  : 
J'aim'  Men  loiaument, 
Ct  a'ai  bel  amy. 

Cmatslaxh  pjb  Couci. 


Vofc.  1— « 
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THE  COURT  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 


The  palace  of  Aix-la-Cfaapelle  was  in  sight.  Its  stupeiAlous 
buildiDgs,  broken  here  and  there  to  the  eye  by  intervening 
groves  and  eminences,  filled  so  considerable  a  space  on  the 
horizon  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  city  of  domes  and  towers,  the 
loftiest  of  which  was  surmounted  by  an  immense  apple  of  pure 
gold,  as  if  the  gorgeous  pile  had  been  meant  to  be  enlightened 
by  a  sun  of  its  own.  A  confused  murmur  of  exclamations 
arose  from  the  procession  when  the  end  of  this  long  journey  at 
length  appeared  to  draw  eo  near ;  and  the  eyes  of  all  were 
eagerly  bent  upon  what  might  as  yet  hare  seemed  but  a  palace 
of  cloud-land.  The  eunuch,  unwilling  to  compromise  the 
dignity  of  his  mistress  by  a  show  of  vulgar  wonder,  commanded 
a  halt,  when  Ihey  had  reached  the  brow  of  a  beautiful  hill  from 
which  a  view  of  the  whole  surrounding  country  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  after  allowing  his  followers  sufficient  time  to  gaze, 
proceeded  to  arrange  the  ranks,  and  to  remove  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  appearance  of  carelessness  and  disorder  which  is 
usually  produced  by  a  long  journey.  He  then  instructed  them 
to  move  calmly  and  loftily  on,  mindful  at  once  of  the  dignity 
of  her  from  whom  they  came,  and  of  the  respect  which  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  the  presence  of  one  of  the  mightiest  poten- 
tates of  the  earth. 

When  the  order  was  about  to  be  given  for  a  renewal  of  the 
march,  a  line  of  black  figures  on  horseback  was  observed  ap- 
proaching from  the  quarter  of  the  palace  at  full  speed.  The 
embassy  continued  their  halt,  and  watched  with  admiration  the 
seemingly  interminable  succession  of  the  file ;  for  when  the 
commanding  officer  bad  already  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  his 
followers  extended  in  an  uninterrupted  line  to  the  very  gates  of 
tbe  buildings.  The  black  appearance  of  this  formidable  body- 
v^M  caused  by  the  armour  with  which  every  individual  was 
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clothed  from  head  to  foot,  and  which  had  all  the  effect  of  the 
umform  of  later  times  ;*  they  looked  indeed,  as  they  sat  grimly 
on  their  saddles,  like  statues  of  solid  iron ;  and  even  the  horses 
were  defended  by  plates  of  the  same  metal,  over  which  robea 
of  rich  cloth  hung  almost  to  the  ground.  Their  offensive  arms 
consisted,  besides  a  sword,  of  a  thick  lance,  which  was  not 
thrown  like  the  darts,  or  angons  of  their  fathers,  but  retained 
in  the  grasp  after  striking :  and,  wielded  by  these  iron  hands,  it 
seemed  a  more  formidable  weapon  even  than  tiie  battle- 
axe  which  it  had  displaced.!  When  the  challenge  was  given 
to  the  strangers  in  the  customary  form  of  the  time,  and  the 
eunuch  had  replied,  as  was  expected,  that  his  errand  was  to 
carry  a  salutation  from  the  mighty  Princess  Irene,  Empresa  of 
the  East,  to  the  renowned  Ring  ei  the  French,  the  visiters  were 
invited  to  approach  the  palace  of  the  great  Cfaarles,|  and  the 
black  horsemen  marshalled  the  way  as  a  guard  of  honour. 

^<  I  pray  thee,  sir,''  said  a  private  cavalier,  attached  to  the 
Greek  embassy,  riding  up  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
escort  when  XM  march  was  begun,  ^Mell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
whether  the  Princess  Bertha,§  whom  thou  knowest  we  are 
come  to  demand  in  marriage,  be  as  beautiful  as  she  is  described 
by  report.''  The  soldier  stared  haughtily  at  the  querist  for  a 
moment,  and  then  replying  coldly,  **  Thou  wilt  see  anon,^ 
spurred  his  steed,  and  rode  forward.  The  Greek,  with  an 
angry,  or  perhaps  contemptuous  capriole,  leaped  to  one  side, 
and,  riding  up  an  eminence,  appeared  to  contemplate  for  some 
time  the  procession,  so  rich  in  variety  of  manner  and  cos- 
tume, and  partaking  in  such  brilliant  contrast  of  the  pageantry 
of  war  and  peace.  Then  perceiving  the  road  bend  round  the 
corner  of  a  forest,  to  avoid  the  unequal  ground  within,  and 
seeming  to  have  been  rendered  reckless  by  the  relamtticm  of 
discipline  permitted  on  a  long  journey,  or  eke  protected  by  bis 
insignificance  from  the  interference  of  the  chiefs  of  the  caval- 
cade, he  forsook  entirely  the  line  of  march,  and  dived  into  the 

*  Soldiers  did  not  begin  to  w^ar  uniform  generally  till  under  LouIa 
XIV.  in  1672. 

t  The  French  abandoned,  in  a  great  measure,  the  use  of  bows  and 
arrows  when  they  established  themseWes  in  Gaul. 

f  This  prince  did  not  receive  the  title  of  Magnus,  or  Charlemagne, 
till  after  his  death. 

^  The  title  *  princess'  is  not  given  to  her  in  her  capacity  of  King's 
daughter.  The  King  and  his  high  nobles  were  indiscriminately  styled 
Princes ;  and  women  of  lofty  rank,  whether  royal  or  not,  were  Prin-^ 
cesses.  The  terms,  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  are  used  in 
this  work  more  frequently  than  otherwise  in  their  modern  i 
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thicket.  The  shade  clothe  trees  and  the  trickling  of  water 
rendered  the  air  pleasant^fter  a  hasty  march,  although  it  was 
now  near  the  beginning  of  winter ;  and  the  stranger,  whose 
blood  was  quickened  not  only  by  the  warm  pulses  of  ydutfa^ 
but  by  the  curiosity  natural  in  a  traveller  arriving  in  a  new  and 
iateresting  quarter,  gave  his  horse  the  rein,  and  galloped  on  at 
the  will  of  the  proud  animal,  so  far  as  this  was  unchecked  by 
the  intervention  of  barriers  too  high  to  be  overleaped.  He 
bad  not  proceeded  far  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  some  one 
sJDgiog  cheerily  in  the  wood,  and  he  pulled  in  his  bridle  to. 
listea  Tbe  song  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  war  hymns  of  the 
Celts,  popularly  known  in  France  since  their  collection  a  few 
years  before  by  the  King,  and  the  manly  and  well-tuned  voice 
in  which  it  was  pitched  accorded  well  with  the  appearance  of 
tbe  singer,  who  soon  after  emerged  from  a  jungle  and  crossed 
the  path  of  the  Greek  stranger. 

He  was  a  remarkably  tall  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  portly 
and  well-formed  in  his  figure ;  although,  critically  ezaminedv 
bis  neck  would  have  appeared  too  short  and  tJiick,  and  his  waist 
a  little  more  prominent  than  is  necessary  to  the  line  of  beauty. 
His  dress,  which  did  not  bespeak  him  to  be  raised  many  steps 
above  the  common  rank  of  the  people,  consisted  of  the  ordi- 
nary frock  or  tunic,  descending  to  ilie  knees,  made  of  blue 
cloth  and  ornamented  with  a  silk  border  ;  above  this,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  season,  was  a  tight  vest  of  otter  skin  with  the  fur 
on;  and  over  all  a  plain  cloak,  not  of  the  sweeping  length 
worn  by  the  nobility,  but  short  and  homely.  His  legs  were 
eoTered  with  a  sort  of  long  hose,  or  pantaloon,  fastened  cross- 
wisewith  particoloured  garters.  His  pace  was  grave  and  firnf« 
with  nothing  either  of  meanness  or  pretence  ;  and  when  he 
taraed  his  head  at  the  noise  made  by  the  horseman,  there 
seemed  to  be  so  much  good-nature,  approaching  to  joviality* 
ia  his  countenance,  that  the  stranger,  checking  his  steed,  and 
resting  his  lance  upon  the  ground,  hailed  him  in  the  manner  of 
one  who  would  willinifly  expend  a  little  while  in  conversation* 

'4  pray  thee,  fair  sir,"  said  he,  ^\f  thou  be  not  hindered  for 
time,  tell  me  whether  the  Lady  Bertiia  be  as  beautiful  as  report 
speaks  her." 

^^What  is  that  to  thee?"  counter-questioned  the  forester, 
Ktvdily,  turning  a  pair  of  large  bright  eyes  and  a  long  aquiline 
Bose  towards  the  querist. 

''I  belong  to  the  embassy  of  the  Empress  Irene,*  explained 

*  Who  usarped  the  throne  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Lfo, 
2* 
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the  stranger,  <^  who  seeks  the  French  princess  in  marriage  fat    I 
her  son  Constantine;  and  i  would  fain  know  whether  this     | 
Bertha  of  ihine  is  likely  to  proTO  a  jewel  worthy  of  being  set  in 
the  crown  of  the  East/' 

The  cavalier  of  the  short  cloak  turned  a  look  half  of  sun 
prise  half  of  ridicule  upon  the  Greek.    He  appeared  to  be     i 
about  to  make  some  setere  reply ;  but  checking  the  sarcasm 
which  rose  to  his  lips,  he  tumbd  away  with  a  shght  but  cour- 
teous obeisance. 

**  Patience,  patience,"  said  he,  "  thou  wilt  see  anon,"  and  he 
walked  leisurely  away,  without  turning  his  head.  The  young 
cavalier,  with  flashing  eyes  and  rising  colour,  debated  for  a 
moment  whether  he  should  not  follow  him ;  but  looking  for  a 
longer  space  of  time,  not  unadmiringly,  at  the  lofty  figure  and 
slow  and  stately  step  of  the  stranger,  he  pursued  his  journey. 

He  had  not  ridden  far  before  he  fell  in  with  a  second  pe- 
destrian,  a  young  man  about  his  own  age.  His  dress  and  ac- 
eoutrements,  which  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  sportsman,  con- 
sisted of  a  doublet  trimmed  with  gray  fur,  a  short  green  coat  fas- 
tened with  a  leathern  girdle,  tight  buskins,  couteau  de  chasse, 
bow  and  arro^«,  and  ivory  horn  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a 
chain  of  polished  steel.  He  was  tall  and  well-formted,  and 
showed  the  bearing  of  a  cavalier  of  birth  and  distinction* 

"  Ho !  fair  sir,"  cried 'the  Greek  stranger,  "  tell  me,  I  pray 
Ihecy  if  thou  be  not  hindered  for  time,  whether  the  Lady 
Bertha  be  as  fair  as  men  say  she  is." 

^*  Saint  Maurice  1"  exclaimed  the  sportsman,  jumping  sud* 
denly  round,  <^  what  is  that  to  thee  ?"  and,  with  a  look  of  me* 
nace  mingled  with  curiosity,  he  strode  up  to  the  inquirer. 
*  **  Nay,"  said  the  latter,  ^^  I  did  but  ask  the  question  as  one 
Attached  to  the  mission  of  the  Empress  Irene,  who  sends  to 
demand  the  Princess  for  her  son  Constantine ;  and  I  am  right 
curious  to  know  whether  this  Bertha  of  France  is  likely  to 
prove  a  jewel  worthy  to  be  set  in  the  crown  of  the  East." 

*<  Know  then,  stranger,"  said  the  sportsman,  with  imperious 
heat,  <^  that  the  Princess  Bertha  set  in  the  crown  of  the  East, 
would  show  tike  a  rich  diamond  mounted  in  worthless  lead !" 

^It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  Greek,  good  humourediy  :  ^*  the 
comparison  is  diffiksult,  I  own,  between  hfeless  metals  and  lovely 
ladies." 

^^  And  know  farther,"  continued  the  other,  that  the  abe-wol£ 
of  Greece  must  match  her  cubs  lower  than  in  the  House  of 
lordly  France !" 

^^  Say'st  thoq?"  cried  the  stranger :  *^  on  that  quarrel  I  an 
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for  tbee.  The  house  of  France  ifi  only  too  much  honoured  hj 
the  condescension  of  the  Empress.  Sir  Frenchman,  thou  Hest  I'* 
and  leapmg  iVom  his  horse»  he  threw  away  his  lance  and  drew 
his  Bvord.  The  sportsman,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  nimble  in 
diseocumbering  himself  of  liis  bow  and  arrows ;  and  having 
substituted  a  more  warlike  blade  for  the  couteau  de  chasse,  the 
two  cavaliers  went  to  it  with  equal  dexterity  and  good  will. 
Their  swords V  however,  had  not  clanked  many  times  together 
when  both  the  weapons  were  beaten  down  at  one  stroke  by  a 
third  party. 

««What!  tilting  withhi  the  purfieus  of  the  palace?"  said 
the  gigantic  cav^er  of  the  short  cloak,  whirling  round  the 
combatants  a  branch  of  a  tree  weighty  enough  to  crush  the 
best  helmeted  head  that  ever  appeared  in  ield.  ^  Here  is 
goodly  discipline !  By  the  holy  Saint  Maurice !  if  the  King 
comes  to  know  of  this  contempt  of  the  royal  authority,  I 
would  not  give  a  grain  of  sand  a*piece  for  your  lives ! — What, 
Angilbert,  art  thou  mad  ?  This  stranger  may  have  some  slight 
ezcQse  in  his  ignorance  of  our  localities  and  customs ;  but 
thou,  thou  knowest  well  whom  thou  beardest  1"  Angilbert  put 
'ph^  sword  promptly  yet  sulkily. 

"  As  for  the  customs  and  localities  thou  talkest  of,'*  said  the 
Greek,  in  a  towering  passion,  *^  1  neither  icnow  nor  care ;  I  did 
but  say—" 

" Say  nothing,"  interrupted  Angilbert,  ^^if  thou  art  wise: 
what  is  said  is  past^  and  for  the  love  I  bear  to  arras,  I  would 
not  see  thee  come  to  nuschief  through  other  means  than  cold 
steel  and  fair  fighting." 

*'  As  for  this  House  of  France,"  shouted  the  choleric  Greek, 
'*  I  say  again — " 

^*  Bah,  bah  1  hold  thy  tongue,  man,"  said  Angilbert^  ^^  and 
return  to  thy  poet— if  one  is  trusted  to  so  empty  a  head." 

^  Hark  thee.  Sir  Frenchman,"  demanded  the  stranger,  in  a 
calmer  tone ;  *'  do  the  customs  of  France  in  all  cases  thus  tie 
the  tongues  of  its  visiters  ?  Whff  may  I  not  speak  ?  Answer 
me  tet.    Wherefore  must  I  not  discourse  with  my  lips  ?" 

^Thou  wilt  know  abon,"  said  Angilbert,  walking  rapidly 
awray  and  disappearing  in  the  thicket. 

The  tall  mediator  was  by  this  time  at  a  considerable  distance, 
stridiBg  swiftly  along,  while  he  used  the  branch  with  which  he 
bad  extinguished  the  fray  as  a  walking-staff.  The  Greek, 
leaping  upon  his  horse,  galloped  after  him,  apparently  with  the 
purpose  of  repeating  bis  interrogatories;  but  just  as  he  was 
about  to  overtake  him,  he  saw  him  enter  by  a  gate  that  bad 
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appeared  a  part  of  the  interlaced  shrubberj,  which  in  this  part 
of  the  forest  served  for  an  inclosure.  The  tail  cavalier  did  not 
answer  a  word  to  the  shouts  of  the  curious  stranger,  but,  lock- 
ing the  gate  deliberately  after  him,  walked  on  without  turning 
\u3  head ;  and  when  his  pursuer  reached  the  enclosure,  he  found 
it  at  once  too  high  to  be  overleaped  and  too  strong  to  be  hroken, 
and  was  therefore  fain  to  return  to  the  road  by  nearly  the  same 
route  as  he  had  come. 

By  dint  of  hard  riding,  he  rejoined  the  cavalcade  before  it 
•ntered  the  palace,  and  in  contemplating  the  animated  scene 
around,  soon  forgot  the  annoyance  which  the  churlishness  of 
the  French  cavaliers  had  given  him.  Immense  galleries,  sur- 
rounded by  pillars,  ran  all  round  the  building ;  and  in  particular, 
the  portico,  extending  from  the  palace  to  the  chapel,  appeared 
to  be  finished  with  extraordinary  art.  Such  was  the  extent  of 
these  galleries  that  they  afforded  shelter  to  the  whole  of  the 
troops  and  inferior  efiicers  attending  the  court.  They  were 
divided,  however,  into  regular  compartments,  each  of  which 
^as  appropriated  for  the  assembling  place  of  a  particular  com- 
pany or  class  of  men.  To  the  lefl  was  seen  the  royal  guard, 
constantly  under  arms ;  and  in  the  same  compartment  nuoio- 
rods  officers  attached  to  the  court  amused  themselves  with 
pacing  up  and  down  between  the  marble  columns,  and  retailing 
the  news  of  the  day  while  waiting  for  orders  from  their  supe- 
riors. There,  and  in  the  other  galleries,  stoves  were  placed  at 
convenient  distances,  and  were  seen  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
retainers,  clients,  and  strangers,  whom  official  duty,  business, 
or  curiosity,  had  brought  to  the  palace. 

In  the  interior,  stupendous  halls  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  reception  of  ambassadors,  and  other  purposes, 
conferred  an  air  of  princely  grandeur  upon  the  building ;  and 
beyond  these  was  the  private  apartment  of  the  King,  into  which 
access  could  only  be  obtained  by  entering  through  seven  doors. 
This  chamber,  nevertheless,  was  so  contrived  that  Charles 
could  see  every  individual  who  entered  or  quitted  the  palace ; 
and  hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  strict  order  and  decorum 
which  prevailed  throughout,  where  the  officers  were  everj 
instant  aware  that  they  were  under  the  eye  of  the  King, 
Beyond  this  was  the  wardrobe  of  the  palace,  fi>r  the  whit| 
habits  of  the  newly  baptized,  and  the  robes,  oif  the  domestic 
officers,  a  new  suit  of  which  made  of  serge  or  cloth  was  pro^ 
sented  to  them  every  Easter. 

A  staircase  led  downwards  to  the  stables,  the  menagerie,  Xhi 
amriesy  and  dog-kennels ;  and  here  the  spacious  baths,  socj 
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roanded  with  flights  of  marble  steps  and  magnifioent  couehes, 
exhibited  in  their  hot  springs  the  temptation  which  had  in* 
duced  the  King  to  pile  around  them  these  wonders  of  art  and 
industry.  The  great  gallery  leading  to  the  church,  which  gave 
it!  name  to  the  palace,  was  supported  by  columns  of  marbley 
the  materials  of  which  had  been  brought  from  Rome  and 
Ravenna.  The  doors  and  rails  of  the  chapel  were  of  gilt 
bronze ;  and  it  was  ornamented  with  marble  pillars,  beau&ul 
mosaics,  and  vases  and  oandelabras  of  gold  and  silver  in  gor* 
geous  profusion.*  * 

It  was  only  by  means  of  hurried  glances  and  questions  that 
the  inquisitive  Greek  saw  and  learned  so  much  ;  for  when  the 
cavalcade  had  entered  the  palace,  the  pomp  and  bustle  in- 
creased to  a  degree  which  seemed  to  have  an  almost  stunning 
effect  upon  its  boldest  members. 

The  door  of  a  magnificent  hadl  was  at  length  thrown  open, 
and  the  embassy,  floating  slowly  in,  prepared  to  pay  homage 
to  the  mighty  chief  of  the  French.  A  man  of  a  portly  and 
warlike  presence  was  seated  on  a  throne  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  dressed  in  superb  robes  furred  with  ermine.  He  was 
surrounded  by  a  thousand  lords  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in 
cloth  of  gold,  and  in  that  regal  state,  and  proud,  bold  bearing, 
looked  *^  every  inch  a  king.''  This  personage,  however,  was 
only  the  Constable  of  the  Palace ;  and  the  ambassador,  agi^ 
tated  and  confounded^  passed  on  to  another  hall,  of  which  this 
I4[)peared  to  be  but  the  antechamber. 

Here  a  spectacle  of  the  same  kind,  but  more  magnificent  in 
its  details,  awaited  the  strangers ;  and  if  they  had  not  been 
prevented,  the  ambassador  and  his  whole  train  would  have 
fallen  on  their  knees  before  the  Count  of  the  Palace  in  his  or- 
dinary hall  of  justice.  In  the  third  hall  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  table  presided  instill  leftier  state ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  appeared  to  leave  no  higher  step  to  the 
very  summit  of  regal  splendour. 

When  the  fifth  door  opened^  a  kind  of  hushing  whisper  was 
heard,  and  the  voices  of  the  crowd,  nay,  their  very  breathing, 
lank  into  profound  silence.  The  procession  entered  the  hall 
with  no  other  noise  than  that  produced  by  the  rustling  of  their 
robes,  the  beating  of  their  hearts,  and  the  soil,  measured  tread 
of  their  feet  upcm  the  mingled  flowers  and  rushes  which  car- 

*£ginhard,  in  Vit.  Carol.  Ma^. ;  in  proemat.  Alcnin.  de  Carol. 
Mtgn.  t.  Z.  Collect.  Duchesoian,  p.  186 ;  Antoine  Mi^ville,  Yoy.  da^a 
i'Anc.  Francot 
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peted  the  floor.  Bucklens,  cuirasses,  and  other  arms  were 
suspended  from  the  roof,  and  the  wails  were  hidden  with  what 
might  have  seemed  the  riches  of  a  world.  On  a  seat,  without 
arms  or  supporters,  the  throne  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
France,*  sat  the  renowned  Charlemagne,  with  twenty  dia- 
demed kings  standing  around  him,  and  the  high  nobles  of  his 
empire.  Crown  on  head  and  sceptre  in  hand,  robed  in  pur- 
ple and  ermine,  and  blazing  with  gold  and  gems,  the  con- 
queror, noble  in  aspect,  and  almost  gigantic  in  stature,  seemed 
to  be  something  more  than  roan  ;  and  the  Greeks,  confounded 
by  every  thing  they  had  encountered,  bewildered  by  a  display 
of  power  and  wealth  they  had  never  seen  before  even  in 
dreams,  and  dazzled  by  the  glory  which  was  attached  through- 
out the  world  to  the  name  of  the  hero,  wore  unable  to  support 
a  presence  so  majestic,  and  feel  on  their  faces  upon  the  floor. 

The  young  cavalier  alone  of  all  the  embassy  remained  erect, 
and  this  apparently  more  from  surprise  than  phlilosopby.  He 
stared  at  the  King  as  if  he  had  been  a  spectre  ;  and  at  length, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow — 

"  *Tis  he,  'tis  he  indeed,"  be  muttered.  "  I  know  him  by 
the  great  eyes,  the  hng  nose,  and  the  bull  neck.  The  peasant 
lord,  or  the  lordly  peasant — he  of  the  short  cloak  and  the 
heavy  arm !  By  the  holy  Virgin !  this  churl  Angilbert  is  ne 
ungenerous  foe^  to  lug  me,  yea  or  nay,  out  of  the  lion's  maw, 
into  which — blisters  on  my  tongue  ! — I  would  fain  have  thrust 
myself.  As  I  live,  there  he  is,  bolt  upright  behind  his  master, 
and  as  fine  as  jewels  and  cloth  of  gold  can  make  him  i — Hark 
ye,  fair  sir,  who  is  that  handsome  cavalier, — he  who  stands 
next  the  King  V 

**  His  nephew,  Angilbert." 

"  Nephew !  Oh  ye  saints !  so  much  the  better ;  for  that  is 
within  the  forbidden  line  of  consanguinity,  and  Angilbert,  no 
doubt,  bristled  up  so  fiercely  for  the  honour  rather  of  his  cousin 
than  his  love." 

Before  the  young  Greek  bad  ended  his  meditations,  the 
eunuch,  who  represented  on  tijis  occasion  the  Empress  of  the 
East,  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and  delivered  the 
greeting  of  Irene  with  a  good  grace.  The  repty  of  Charles  to 
the  powerful  princess  who  demanded  his  daughter  for  the  wife 
of  the  heir  of  her  crown  was  as  favourable  as  might  have  been 
expected  either  from  the  courtesy  or  ambition  of  his  character  ; 

*  So  constructed  to  signify  that  a  king  must  be  able  to  support  hiXBe* 
self  without  assistance. 
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and  tbe  embassy  was  at  length  dismissed  from  the  presence, 
every  individual  overwhelmed  at  once  with  the  condescension 
of  the  King  and  the  splendour  of  his  court 

The  young  Greek,  ever  unmindful  of  the  form  of  etiquette, 
stood  absorbed  in  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity  as  the  pa- 
geant dissolved  before  his  eyes»  and  at  length  found  with  a 
start,  that  he  was  the  only  stranger  remaining  in  the  room. 
When  about  to  follow  bis  companions  hastily,  a  voice  called  to 
him,  which  he  recognised  with  a  thrill  as  that  of  the  King — 
^'Ho !  young  sir,  a  word  with  thee  ;"  and  obeying  what  in 
that  place  was  a  command,  he  walked  to  tiie  other  end  of  the 
hall,  where  the  monarch  stood  in  conversation  with  his  cour- 
tiers.  Charles  then  opened  a  small  door  behind,  and  beckon- 
ing him  to  follow,  disappeared  ;  and  the  Greek,  muttering  an 
inToeation  to  his  patron  saint,  followed  him  in  silence  into  tbe 
passage.  They  walked  on  for  some  time  almost  in  darkness, 
till  the  King,  suddenly  throwing  open  a  door,  slapped  his  visi- 
ter familiarly  upon  the  shoulder.  <<  Thou  art  impatient,"  said 
he,  <^  to  know  whether  the  merits  of  the  Princess  Bertha  equal 
her  reputation ;  and  I  deem  it  a  duty  of  hospitality  to  gratify 
80  laudable  a  curiosity.  Wait  in  this  apartment,  and  thou  wilt 
see  anon."  The  Greek  entered  tbe  room,  and  the  door  was 
^hut  behind  him. 

Ardent  as  Charles  imagined  the  youth's  curiosity  to  be  with 
regard  to  his  daughter,  it  was  for  some  time  entirely  forgotten, 
so  much  was  he  absorbed  in  examining  the  magnificent  cham- 
ber where  he  now  found  himself.     The  few  articles  of  furni- 
ture with  which  the  customs  of  the  age  and  people  had  gar- 
nished their  dwelling-houses,  and  which  indeed  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  stools,  benches,  and  tables,  here  made  up 
for  their  want  of  variety  by  the  extraordinary  richness  of  each 
individual  piece.     The  stools  and  benches*  were  covered  with 
fine  carpeting,  and  three  of  the  tables  were  of  silver,  and  the 
''  lurth  of  gold.     The  silver  tables  exiiibited  the  most  rare  and 
eautifal  workmanship,  the  surface  of  each  presenting  a  pic- 
re  in  carved  work.     On  one  the  city  of  Rome  was  displayed  ; 
another  that-of  Constantinople  ;  and  on  the  third  tbe  whole 
oilit    The  table  of  gold,  of  a  plain  and  solid  construction, 
ppeared  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  King,  for  on  it  lay  his 
iiplements  of  writing,  books,  and  other  articles.     The  books, 
rhieh  indeed  formed  neaiiy  his  whole  library,  consisted  of 

^  Sancf ;  these  were'  used  at  table,  whence  the  Word  banqutt^ 
t  Poenei  de  Fortnnat. 
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some  of  the  works  of  Saint  Augustine,  the  Psalms  of  David,  a 
history  of  Jerusalem,  and  certain  chronicles  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  the  Franks.  These,  and  more  particularly  the  City 
of  God  of  Saint  Augustine,  of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer, 
Charles  was  in  the  habit  of  having  read  to  him  every  day  after 
dinner,  to  prepare  him  for  his  customary  nap  of  three  or  four 
hours.*  Notwithstanding  the  display  of  writing  materials, 
there  lay  a  glove  beside  them  stained  with  ink,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  just  impression  on  the  part  of  the  visiter,  that  this  great 
prince  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  learning  the  mystery  of  the 
alphabetical  signs,  and  adopted,  therefore^  the  practice  com- 
mon in  his  age,  of  using  for  a  signature  a  daub  made  with  the 
end  of  his  glove.  A  sword,  with  the  hilt  carved,  for  sealing 
letters,  and  a  wine  cup  of  gold,  enriched  with  sapphires,  com- 
pleted the  furniture  of  the  table ;  although  the  latter  was  proba- 
bly more  for  show  than  use,  Charles,  unlike  his  subjects,  being 
said  to  be  a  decided  enemy  to  drinking.f 

While  the  stranger  was  engaged  in  examining  curiously 
these  tools  of  royalty,  he  was  startled  by  hearing  the  breathing 
of  some  person  near  him  ;  and  looking  up,  he  saw  a  lady 
gazing  at  him  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  bashfulness. 

She  was  of  the  age  when  the  greenness  of  youth  is  ripening 
in  its  last  summer  into  womanhood.  Her  stature  exhibited  the 
golden  mean  between  short  and  tall ;  and  her  complexion  was 
so  brilliantly  fair,  and  her  eyes  so  dazzlingly  bright,  that  the 
young  Greek  was  uncertain  for  a  moment  whether  his  imagi- 
nation had  not  conjured  up  one  of  those  aerial  forms  which 
exist  only  in  the  day-dreams  of  poetry.  In  another  moment 
she  moved — retreated  ;  the  sapphire  cup  fell  from  his  hand, 
and  he  stepped  forward  as  if  to  catch  the  vision  ere  it  faded. 
Gracefully  bending,  sweetly  smiling,  and  brightly  blushing,  the 
Maid  of  France  gained  the  door ;  her  eyes  lightened  for , an  io' 
itant  upon  his  heart,  and  she  melted  from  his  view. 

The  Greek  smote  his  brow  with  his  two  hands ;  be  gasped 
for  breath  ;  his  thoughts  in  vain  demanded  utterance  ; — ^^  Ber** 
tha !  Bertha !  Bertha  !*'  was  the  only  sound  emitted  by  hil 
trembling  lips.  "  Bertha !  Bertha !  Bertha  I"  he  repeated,  ia 
a  succession  of  sighs  rather  than  of  breathings,  and  sank  upoA 

•*  Eginhard  in  Vit.  Carol.  Magn. 

t  His  enaotments  against  this  sort  of  excess  show  what  was  its  extent 
among  the  people.    Challenges  to  drink  are  forbidden  in  his  Capita 
laires ;  as  also  drinking  hwlikt  to  ike  dead  taints.    The  latter  practifl 
was  anathematized  by  a  council  of  Nantes ;  and  Hlncmar,  Archbisboj 
of  Rbeims,  wrote  against  it. 
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fak  kneel!  on  the  floor.    At  diA  mooMnt  the  door  opened,  and 
an  officer  of  the  court  entered. 

<<Sir,''saidfae-^<'OhJem!"  fiUrtingback  at  the  lingular 
posture  of  the  stranger. 

« Oh  Bertha!" 

''  The  King  denre^  thj  company—^' 

"Bertha!" 

"In  the  great  bath.^^ 

«" Bertha!  Bertha t  Bertha!  Whj-*wh»t^who  art  thoa  ? 
vfaat  dost  thou  want  ?^    ' 

'*'  I  ?-*^nothiag.  It  is  the  King  who  wants  thee,  and  I  am 
commanded  to  wait  o^on  thee  to  the  great  bath,  where  he  is." 
The  Greek  followed  bis  eondoctor  like  a  man  in  a  dream  ;  and 
when  at  lei^b  hfi-  foond  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  va* 
ponrs  of  an  immesae  balh,  wh«re  he  oould  see  a  number  of 
naked  figmres  plunging  in  the  smoking  waters,  he  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  were  reallj  awake. 

The  baihvs^ppii^  bjF- the  celebrated  hot  rameral  springs  of 
the  place,"*  was«Qflirge  md  so  deep  as  to  admit  of  many  per- 
sons swimming  in  it«l  «iiee^  It  was  completely  surrounded  by 
a  iight  of -aiaildesl#pd4=  whiefa  oondocted  4o  the  water's  edge  ; 
and  here  and  there  hutuiioua  couches  wer^;. placed  for  the  ac- 
commodation ef  tkd  baKbMS.  Our  adventurer,  however,  had 
Kttlg  thne  for'  exasliftali^n ;  his  conductor,  finding  him  stand 
idly  staring'  ttrtMind,  snatched  off  his  cloak  without  ceremony, 
and  then  l^gan- to  tng^O^his tunic.  'The stranger,  accustomcid 
to  undress  hiroselA  and  8eeing^-li)at*it  was  h^re  absolutely  ne^ 
cessary,  then  pulled  off  bis  clothes  withoOt  resistance  ;  and  in 
another  moment  found  Umself^ifuanihqg^  in  hot  water  with  the 
King  of  France,  his  sons  Charles,  Louis,  and  Pepin,  and  seve- 
ral officers  and  soldiers  of  the  gttard.t    . 

'*And  the  Princess  BefthaT'  said  Charles,  laughing  : — 
^*  what  think'st  thou  of  the  little  French  maid  ?  Is  she  a  jewel 
worthy  to  be  Mt  tii'the  citown  of  the  East  ?^' 

<' Ay,  in  tbeerMw  o€  Heaven P'  0rl#d the  Gi^ek.  ^'  An- 
gilbert  wiiSfJglllf '^ihe^proudest  diademioir  the  workl  will  show 
but  as  worthless  lead  beside  that  glorious  ^em !"  The  fond 
father- appemred  Id  be  fts  mudi  delighted- with  the  enthusiasm 

*  These  baths,  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  had  been' fitted  up 
byioiae  KMiEiaaii^bkfoT^i«^iitmiM(jaritttts,ta^ 
fore,  was  known  by  the  Latin  name  of  Aquis-Granum. 

t  In  proemat.  Alcsin.  de  Carol.  Magn.  Collect  Dachesnian ;  Egin- 
hard,  in  yitt  Catc^n*  rSfM^4  w»8U|eB  ua  4}iat  n^t  one  bf  the  compta/ 
ttsually  assembled  in  ^b^ih  swam  better  thau  CrbAdsnagof. 
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of  the  stranger  as  the  latterisaa  with  tbefraokness  of  the  Kbg 
and  the  beauty  of  his  daughter  ;  and  we  shali  now  leave  them 
for  a  space,  to  follow  to  her  apartment  the  fiiir  suljject  of  their 
conversation. 

Bertha  retired  to  her  chamber,  wondering  at  the  fancy  her 
father  had  taken  to  send  her  so  steahUlyf  without  form  or  in- 
troduction, into  the  presence  of  a  stranger ;  but  attributing  his 
conduct,  in  this  instance,  to  an  ebullition  of  the  playful  and 
social  feelings  he  so  often  manifested  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  children,  she  resumed  her  work  without  bestowing  fartW 
consideration  on  the  subject.  This  work  was  nothing  more 
than  spinning,  which  was  an  accomplishment,  it  should  be  said, 
not  shared  by  every  young  lady  of  the  tim^i  but  Charlemagne 
is  allowed  in  history  to  have  been  particularly  atl^Htve  ta  the 
education  of  his  children.  Bertha,  also  inheriting  her  father's 
love  of  munc,  knew  how  to  while  away  the  hours  of  her  task 
with  singing ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  instead  of  the 
church  hymns,  which  bad  been  her  usual  amusement  ever  since 
the  King  had  kindled  a  rdigious  war  by  i^Hpertiiig  the  Italian 
tunes,  she  sang  one  of  the  lah  d'am^wui  ihe  day,  which  pro- 
bably resembled  more  nearly  the  song  adopted  as  a.  moto  to  tiiis 
historietto  than  any  modem  cofnposiiioo.  m 

The  natural  melody  of  her  vpieei,;  like  the  vriod  ^'  breatbiBg 
on  a  bank  of  violets,"  stole  new  softness:  if  em  the  subjfct,  till 
at  length  it  seemed  to  become  languid  with  il^.owa  nchness ; 
and  the  condoding  linei  of  the  lay  fell  in  broken  and  dying 
gusts  of  harmony  from  her  lips— r 

•»£«taii6asbig«mtiit,A   ^  '     .    .   i 

J 'aim'  bi«]».  lo'i&uinsQt, 

E;t»'aiJ^belamy.^' .         '         '.    * 

{The  silence  whiohJTQlkiwed  the  song,  w^i.Mtfirrupted  by  « 
whispering  sound  at  th^door,  and  mippof^  one  of  her  maids 
was  there,  she  desire^  h9r.tQ  oofae  in*  Theid^or  slowly  ofieaed, 
and  a  man  entered  the  eh80»b^*  '.:>: 

'I  What,  AngiJjIieti^  I  eousini  How  now,,  air?"  said  the 
maiden,  blushing  half  with  modesty,  half  with  anger  ; — ^  in 
my  own  apartment!*' 

«'  Thou  may'st  forgive  U,  Bexifaat"  aaid  Anplbert,  taKhig 

*  H*ig»yli#^ituMal— hew der^tsd tome ibr lift. 
t»  I>*aMaraiiea.  ^  J>ai,  i.. . 


iN»th  ber  bands  gently  and  nournfiiHy ;   **  it  it  for  the  last 

time!" 

^  In  tbd'aalne  of  tbe*  ¥irgin»  what  means  this  ?  Tliiiie  eyes 
are  wild,  and  yet  thy  cheeks  pale ;  thy  bands  burn  and  tremblet 
and  thy  step  is  feeble  and  ikncertahil  Art  thou  unwell, 
my  cousin,  my  dear  Angilbert  ?  Yet,  baste,  O  baste  thee 
away  from  a  spot  so  perilous  ;  1  will  lUtow  tbee  to  some  more 
pubtic  room  ;  we  are  lost  if  thou  art  found  here." 

*^  We  are  lost,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Angilbert ;  *^  but  worth- 
less as  life  seems  to  me  now,  I  would  not  endanger  thine  for 
an  empire.  The  Ring  is  in  the  bath,  and  we  are  safe  for  at 
kas/an  hour.*' 

<*Then  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  pale  thy  cheek,  my 
Ao^lbert  ?  Art  thovr  ordered  for  Rome  ?  or  is  the  blow  dealt 
tbrongfa  me  ?  Say  in  what  worst  alternative  my  lot  is  cast, 
and  whether  thy  fai^ful  Bertha  nnist  break  her  heart  in  a  con- 
tent or  on  a  throne.'* 

<^  Thou  hast  said  it.  The  Greek  Empress  has  sent  to  de- 
mand thee  for  her  son  Constantino.^'         i 

^<  But  my  father  will  not  consent ;  he  lores  me  too  well  to 
part  with  me ;  no, — ^never  think  it,  Angilbert !" 

^^Tfae  King  will  sacrifice  his  alRsction  to  the  interests  of 
his  country  and  his  daughter.    He  will  part  with  thee,  Bertha  I" 

^'  Bat  not  to  her-— not  to  the  House  of  Irene,  that  cruel  and 
Qsarping  Queen — No,  no,— *iieverl  never  !  never  I" 

^  Alas !  I  have  just  come  from  the  audience— the  affair  is 
settled,  and  thou  ari  lost  to  Angilbert  I"  The  blood  forsook 
Ber^a's  cheek,  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  sank  fainting  into  his 
arms.  Distracted  with  terror,  and  ignorant  what  to  do,  he 
laid  her  down  upon  the  bench,  himg  over  her  pale  form,  fanned 
ber  face,  pressed  her  hands,  and  finally  was  on  the  point  of 
calling  aloud  for  aid.  The  warm  stream  of  life,  however,  soon 
returned  to  flow  through  its  paradise  of  beauty,  and  as  his 
mistress  opened  again  her  bright  eyes,  Angilbert  clasped  her 
in  his  arms,  and  showered  upon  her  broiv,  and  cheeks,  and  lips, 
the  kisses  of  his  love  and  his  despair. 

The  hour  allowed  by  the  lover  for  his  visit  passed  quickly 
away  ;  and  in  mingling  tears,  arid  vows,  they  had  as  yet  ne- 
glected to  consider  seriously  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  to  inquire  whether  any  possibility  of  escape  existed, 
iiowever  wild  and  desperate. 

Another  hour  passed  away  more  quickly  and  less  sad  ;  and 
Ibe  lovers,  whose  only  lights  were  each  Otlier's  eyes,  at  length 
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perceiTed  thal.lbe  eyeftiog  W  eomedowft  in  aiitReQ  aod  dark- 
ness. 

«'  So  inubh  tha  betlee,'^aaM  AngMbcH^i*  r^ipifAQ  (he  startled 
remark  of  Bertha.  ^^  Undtr  ooir«r  of  (hit  friendly  abade  I  caa 
retire  in  safety  irben  I  will ;.  kfc  tt  then  atoal  one  other  hoiu 
of  mournful  joy,  and  then-^tben,  street,  good-night  1^' 

The  third  hour  passed  awsy: 

'  mwrt  iwift 
Than  meditalioa  or  the  thougbts  of  lo?e, 

and  they  again  looked  round.  The  thick  clouds  had  rolled 
from  the  face  of  the  sky,,  and  the  mocin  atood  full  and  b>^ighl 
in  the  serene  heavens.  It  was  ae  clear  as  day  and  assilent  as 
night ;  and  as  the  horn  of  a  sentinel  oa  the  ramparts  echoed 
through  the  court,  the  lovers  feeling  that  the  moment^of  sepa- 
ration had  indeed  arrived,  glided  with  noiseless  step  to  the  win- 
y^dow  to  look  together  upon  the  beaiutiful  moon. 

An  extensive  open  court  was  before  them,  across  which  lay 
the  way  of  Angilbert,  and  the  only  egress  from  this  part  of  the 
palace.  The  court  was  surrounded  by  piazzas,  and  the  moon- 
light streaming  upon  the  marble  pillarSf  made  them  appear  of 
dazzling  whiteness.  Below,,  bowever,  was.  spread  a  carpet 
still  more  purely  white ;  for  daring  the  hour  of  darkness,  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  had  descended,  and  the  whole  pavement  of 
the  court  was  covered  with  what  might  have  seemed  a  sheet  of 
virgin  silver.  There  waa  not  a  breath  of  air  to  ruffle  this 
beautiful  surface ;  and  as  the  wom^n  of  the  royal'  faioily-^-all 
but  Bertha — had  long  since  retired  to  rest,  with  their  whole 
household,  its  purity  was  unsuUied,  and  its  regularity  unbroken 
by  human  foot. 

"  Thou  tremblest,  oh,. my  level"  whispered  Angilb^rt ;  ^^the 
cold  of  this  heavenly  night  has  fallen  upon  thy  heart.  Fare- 
well, farewell,'-i-retire  to  thy  repose ;  and  for  me«  before  seek- 
ing my  sleepless  couch,  I  will  offer  up  a  prayer  in  the  chapel 
to  its  holy  protectress,  the  Blessed  Viigin,  for  thy  health  and 
life."  Trembling,  till  the  agitation  seemed  a  nervous  affection , 
but  clinging  to  his  embrace  with  the  strength  of  despair.  Ber- 
tha raised  her  ^es,  which  had  been  fixed  with  speechless  ter- 
ror upon  the  court,  and  her  lover  saw  that  her  face  was  as 
white  as  the  snow  itself.  She  at  length  pointed  with  a  shud- 
der to  the  snow  ;  and  as  a  terrible  thought  struck  like  light- 
ning through  the  heart  of  Angilbert,  he  smote  hia  breast  aod 
groaned^loud. 
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^^  A  man*8  footsteps,^'  cried  he,  ^*  to  be  seen  in  the  morning 
ta  the  mldnigbt  snow— and  from  thy'  apartment !  Wretch  thai 
I  am,  I  have  destroyed  her  whom  I  love  more  than  life  I — 
Hark  I  that  distant  noise  of  doors  and  voices — the  King  is  re- 
tiring to  bed  ;  the  door  of  egress  from  the  court  will  be  locked; 
Day,  thy  father  may  come  here  himself,  as  is  sometimes  his  wont, 
to  ask  if  thou  art  asleep !  Whst  is  to  be  done '/  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost ;  lend  me  thy  shoes-^-alas  they  are  too  small ! 
Quick,  quick,  set  thj  woman's  wit  to  work— arouse  thee, 
bestir  tbee^-awake,  awake,  for  by  the  holy  Virgin,  I  am  duller 
than  an  owl,  and  more  helpless  than  a  babe !" 

The  noise  they  had  heard  was  indeed  the  breaking  up  of  the 
court ;  for  Charles,  sleejiMng  enough  in  the  morning  after  din- 
ner to  satisfy  nature,  cared  not  about  the  time  of  retiring ; 
and,  even  when  in  bed,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  visiters, 
and  transacting  business  during  a  great  part  of  the  night.* 
The  Greek  stranger  had  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him  Hupi 
when  he  obeerved  with  surprise  the  temperate  habits  of  so  groat 
a  prigce.  The  supper  oon9isted  of  only  four  dishes,  princi- 
pally roast  game,  brought  to  tal^e  on  the  spit  by  the  chief 
huntsman  ;  and  during  the  repast  the  King  drank  wine  only 
three  or  four  times,  getting  up  without  cei^mony  as  soon  as 
his  appetite  was  satisfied*!  The  affair,  howeVcr,  was  conduct- 
ed in  other  respects  with  all  befitting  pomp  and  circumstance. 
Besides  the  candelabras  with  which  the  room  was  furnished,  at- 
leodaots  stood  round  the  table  with  great  wax  candles  in  their 
hands ;  and  the  tassled  tablecloth  was  laid  double,  and  folded 
with  the  nicest  regularity.!  The  drinking  cups  were  of  gold 
and  8ilver«  and  some  qf  them  enriched  with  precious  stones*  * 

"  And  now,"  said  the  King,  rising, — "  now  that  we  have 
finished  the  more  important  business  of  the  daj„  let  ua  make 
the  tour  of  our  palace,  as  our  brother  the  Caliph  Aaron  of 
Pers)a§  does  of  his  city,  to  ascertain  that  proper  order  is 
kept  throughout.  The  Count  of  the  Palace  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  remit  to  my  hearing  such  cases  as  have  stood  ov&  fironi 
intricacy  or  other  causes^  from  the  forenoon  ;  and  all  visiters  on 
pressing  business  may  be  informed  that  in  half  an  hour  I  shall 
be  in  bed  and  ready  to  receive  tiiem."  Charles  then  led  the 
way  from  the  hanquet-hall,  followed  at  a  distance  by  some  of  / 
his  officerai»  and  more  closely  by  the  Greek  stranger,  wit<h 

*  Hgishard,  ia  Vit*  CaroL  Magn.  t  Iliid. 

f  **  Candida  prseponant  xiiveis  mantilla  villia/' 

Nigellas,  de  rebus  gestis  LadoYlci  FiL 
t  Haroun  AlraachkL 
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whom  he  continued  to  converse  famtlmrly  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  East,  and  the  adventures  of  his 
journey. 

They  thus  visited  every  station  of  importance  in  the  build- 
ing;, challenged  the  sentinels^  and  looked  out  into  the  appear- 
ance of  the  night ;  and  the  stranger  at  every  step  had  fresh 
cause  to  wonder,  not  only  at  the  extent  and  appointments  of 
the  place,  but  at  the  admirable  discipline  established  throughr 
out.  The  King^  was  at  length  about  to  retire  into  his  own 
apartment,  and  had  already  bid  good-night  to  his^  companion^ 
when  suddenly  recollecting  something — 

*^A  word  with  thee,"  said  he ;  **'  let  us  walk  this  way  alone,  and 
make  the  tour  of  the  inner  court,  where  the  moon  seems  to 
shine  so  bravely  on  these  marble  piazaas,  that  will  look,  Til 
warrant  thee,  hke  columns  of  ice  rising  from  their  pavement 
of  snow.  What  t  thou  hast  not  all  the  curiosity  to  thyself; 
I,  too,  am  impatient  to  ask  questions,  and  I  will  pray  thee  to 
give  me  some  tidings  of  this  Constantrne  of  Greece,  who  sends 
so  far  for  my  daughter."  When  they  had  reached  the  inner 
court,  they  stood  still  for  a  moment  to  admire  the  regularity  of 
the  buildings  and  the  extreme  whiteness  and  smoothness  of  the 
snow  which  covered  the  pavement. 

«  And  now  of  this  Constantine,"  resumed  the  King.  <^  What 
manner  of  man  is  he  ?" 

'•*  Why,"  replied  the  stranger,  ^  he  is  a  man, — 'faith,  he  i& 
the  son  of  an  £mpress^  and  that  is  saying  much  as  the  world 
goes." 

'<  Thou  art  in  the  right,"  returned  the  King ;  **  but  is  he 
brave  in  action,  agreeable  in  person,  and  honouraUe  in  pur- 
pose ?" 

*<  He  is  as  brave  as*  his  sword,  which  cares  not  a  jot  about 
Ihe  quarrel  so  there  be  but  fighting ;  his  person  offends  not 
when  his  holiday  suit  is  on  ^  and  some  say  he  is  more  honest 
.  than  wise." 

"  Truly,  a  flattering  portrait !  My  daughter  will  he  but  toa 
happy  in  such  a  husband.  That  is  Bertha's  apartment  acroas 
the  court,  that  with  the  open  window,— a  dangerous  neglect,. 
by  the  way,  in  weatlier  like  this  ;  do  thou  stand  here  while  I  go 
and  shut  it ;  and  if  she  be  awake,^  thou  wilt  be  able  to  tell 
Constantino  how  sweetly  the  voice  of  his  mistress  sounds  at 
flight." 

*'  Stay,  Sir !"  said  the  Greek,  seizmg  hold  of  the  King^s 
Mantle.     «*HolJ!  hush!" 

^How  I   What !  Ha  I    It  was  a  voice— -it  was,i  in  faith  I 
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Think'st  thou  ?    'Tis  she  herself.     She  is  awake  and  waits 
hr  me ;  that  is  my  castom, — stand  aside." 

"Hush  I     Looks" 

^^  That  is  a  shadow  on  the  wall,  indeed  I  She  is  up ;  she 
has  not  gone  to  bed.     Thou  art  right — it  u  a  shadow." 

(( Two— two!"  i 

"  Ay !  Say'st  thou  ?  Right  again  ;  stand  aside — it  must 
be  her  womao." 

"  A  raan^,  by  this  Hght  l" 

<<  St.  Maurice  1"  muttered  the  Ring,  grinding  his  teeth ;  and 
as  his  hand  sought  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  the  trappings  rattled 
with  his  agitation. 

The  two  shadows  disappeared  from  the  inner  wall ;  and  as 
the  next  instant  the  door  opened,  the  Greek  drew  back  the 
King,  per  force,  into  the  shade  of  the  piazza. 

All  was  silent  for  some  moments,  that  appeared  ages  to  the 
witnesses  ;  till  at  length  a  singular  spectacle  presented  itself. 
The  Princess  Bertha  appeared  emerging  from  the  doorway, 
faltering  under  the  weight  of  her  cousin  Angilbert,  whom  she 
carried  in  her  arms  !  Panting — tottering— swaying  to  and  fro 
under  the  unusual  burthen,  ^he  advanced  slowly  and  painfully 
across  the  court,  till  at  lengti^  she  succeeded  hi  setting  down 
her  lover  ftnder  the  piazzas  beside  the  astonished  witnesses, 
where  no  tell-tale  snow  could  receive  the  print  of  his  feet. 
The  Ring's  sword  flew  like  lightning  from  its  scabbard,  and 
without  uttering  a  word  he  would  have  cleft  tlie  skull  of  An* 
gilbert  in  twain,  had  not  the  Greek  suddenly  caught  him  in  his 
arms. 

"  Fly  fbrtby  life  t"  cried  he,  during  the  fierce  but  short  struggle 
that  ensued.  "  Away,  if  thou  be'st  a  man  t  Hie  thee — haste — 
vanish,  in  the  name  of  the  foul  fiend  !  What^  art  not  gone  ? 
Will  not  stir?  wilt  not  budge?  Oh^  dolt-headed  animal  r — 
Most  clement  Ring ;  most  just  and  merciful  Lord  !  hear  be- 
fore thou  strikest !  One  moment — a  space  that  might  servo 
to  wink  m  i  Jesu — I  can  no  more !  Th«re,  go  an  thou  wilt  t 
go,  with  a  firry  to  thee !  Td  as  lief  hold  a  hungry  lion  f"  A  nd 
Charles,  with  a  mighty  efibrt,  dashing  his  athletic' opponent  up- 
on the  pavmnent,  sprang  to  his  victim* 

"  Strike  here !"  cried  Bertha,  throwing  herself  suddenly  be- 
tween— and  her  father's  sword,  which  he  was  unable  wholly 
to  check  in  ita  furious  descent,  would  have  drunk  the  blood  of 
her  shoulder  but  for  a  thick  gold  chain  wbif^  intervened. 
"^  Harlot  f  exclaimed  the  Ring,,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  pas^ 
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sion ;  ^^  speak,  ere  thou  diest !     TeU  me  of  my  shatiie,  that  I 
may  curse  thee  ere  I  kill  thee  1" 

^'  I  am  no  such  name/'  said  the  Princess,  proudly ;  «<  and  the 
tale  is  easily  told.  Angilbert  came  to  my  chamber  this  even- 
ing to  bid  farewell  to  hope  and  me.  It  was  I  who  detained 
him ;  I  who  kept  him  a  prisoner  with  my  woman's  weakness 
and  my  childish  tears  t  Must  I  say  more  ?  I  have  loved 
him  from  my  childhood ;  I  love  him  now ;  and  I  will  love  him 
ever !  I  too  am  of  the  blood  of  France  1"  And  she  raised 
her  haughty  head,  like  a  swan  in  the  waters,  and  looked  with 
his  own  proud  bright  eyes  in  her  father's  face. 

^<  Noble  lady  !"  exclaimed  the  Greek,  with  a  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm :  ^<  There  spoke  the«oul  of—" 

^*  An  empress  ?"  said  the  King»  sheathing  his  sword. 

^<  Ay,  of  a  greater— -of  a  high-minded  and  a  true-hearted 
woman  1  For  me,  my  task  is  accomplished  ;  my  mission  is 
ended.  I  have  seen  the  gem  too  precious  for  an  imperial 
crown ;  and  although  he  who  sent  me  may  never  hope  to  wear 
it,  it  will  yet  be  to  him,  from  my  description,  as  the  star  of  his 
thoughts,  to  light  his  steps  to  fame  and  honour.. — Farewell, 
renowned  King!  Farewell,  brave  Angilbert  I  Farewell — 
Berfha  I"  The  stranger's  voice  sank  suddenly  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  last  farewell,  and  bending  on  one  knee,  he  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  Princess  and  withdrew. 

Charles,  after  musing  some  time,  the  expression  of  his  face 
lost  in  the  shade  of  the  piazzas,  strode  abruptly  to  his  daugiiter 
and  Angilbert,  and  joined  their  hands ;  then  kissing  them  both 
on  the  forehead,  he  turned  around  as  abruptly,  and  left  the 
court  without  uttering  a  word.  Tlie  next  morning  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Greek  stranger,  attended  by  two  cavaliers  of 
the  embassy,  had  quitted  the  palace  before  any  body  was  stir- 
ring ;  having  left  for  Angilbert  a  magnificent  sword »  with  the 
following  superscription,  which  astonished,  it  was  said,  every 
body  but  tlie  King  ;-* 

TO  THB   HOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  THE   PRINCE 

AlfOILBERT, 

FROM   niS  FRIEXD,   CONSTAI7TINE   OF  GREECE^ 


HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 


NmTH  CENTURY. 

Chiuehagns,  o6.  814.  Louis  lb  Bkbonnarib,  840.  Craklbs  lb 
Ohivvb,  877.  Louis  lb  Bbove,  879.  Louis  IIL  and  Cabloman, 
684.    Charles  lb  Gbos,  888.    Euiws,  898.    Charles  lb  Simple. 

Emperor  of  Rome,  and  master  of  ilio  greater  part  of  Europe  as  it 
vig  then  known,  Charlemagne  now  dirided  his  possessions  with  his 
80D8,  making  Pepin  King  of  Italy,  and  Louis  King  of  Aquitania. 
[A.D.  806.]  Afler  Pepin^s  death,  he  associated  Louis  with  himself  in 
the  empire,  and  placed  his  grandson  Bernard  on  the  Italian  throne. 
[A.D.  813.] 

At  this  time  the  northern  pirates  from  Sweden  and  Denmark  began 
to  rftvage  the  coasts  of  Franoe^-those  coasts  which  were  one  day  to 
become  their  permanent  home,  iand  where  they  were  to  be  incorporated 
insepirably  with  the  French  people.  Charlemagne  thought  only  of 
protecting  his  dominions  from  barbarians  yet  ruder  than  any  of  those 
who  acknowledged  his  sway,  and  hastened  to  the  ports  to  construct 
vessels  and  pepare  for  defence.  Here  death  surprised  him,  [A.  D.  814.] 
sndwith  the  good  fortune  which  never  deserted  him,  he  had  the  hap- 
piness to  terminate  a  glorious  reign  in  the  midst  of  the  performance  of 
a  public  duty. 

Charlemagne  was  of  lolly  stature  and  immense  strength,  and,  not- 
n^ithstanding  his  infamous  massacre  of  the  Saxons,  adorned  with  many 
^ood  as  well  as  great  qualities.  He  was  sober  in  his  tastes,  just  in  his 
legislative  capacity,  and  a  lover  of  generosity,  which  by  his  study  of 
economy  he  was  able  to  practise.  He  administered  the  business  of  his 
family  and  personal  domains  with  as  much  strictness  as  that  of  his 
empire,  and  even  sold  the  herbs  of  his  garden.  He  was  a  good  master, 
a  good  father,  and  a  good  fi-iend ;  for  the  othdr  side  of  his  character,  it 
need  only  be  said  that  he  was  a  conqueror  and  a  king. 

His  son  and  associate  Louis,  who  was  now  alone  in  the  government, 
was  valiant^  well  informed,  and  humane ;  but  unfortunately  he  was 
goodnatured,  and  therefore  wholly  unfit  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  a 
conqueror.  [A.  D.  817,  818.]  He  also  divided  the  empire  among  hia 
sons,  but  they  revolted  against  him;  and  having  subdued  Bernard,  . 
King  of  Italy,  he  for  once  steeled  his  heart,  and  instead  of  remitting 
whoUy  his  sentence,  which  was  death,  he  put  out  his  eyes, — a  common 
panisbment  of  the  time.  His  conscience,  however,  took  revenge  ;  he 
prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  priests,  and  submitted  to  every 
thing  they  ventured  to  exact  from  a  prince  who  was  at  once  devout 
and  goodnatured.  The  Bretons  then  revolted,  and  after  twice  implor- 
ing them  to  be  quiet,  Louis  le^  Debonnaire  was  under  the  necessity  of 
•ending  fire  and  sword  through  their  country.  His  children,  too,  rose 
^ftinst  him,  becau^  on  the  persuasion  of  Judith  of  Bavaria,  his  second 
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wife,  he  had  dismembered  the  empire  a  lecond  tune  in  favour  of  her 
son  Charles.  [A.  D.  830.]  Louis  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  imprisoned 
the  Empress ;  but  recalling  her  soon  after,  his  sons  rose  again,  drew 
the  Pope  into  the  quarrel,  seduced  the  troops,  fuid  deposed  hrm. 
[A.  D.  834.] 

The  priests,  seizing  on  the  despoiled  carcass  of  royalty,  played  their 
part  in  turn.  They  clothed  him  with  hair-cloth,  covered  him  with 
ashes,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  ceU.  [A.  D.  838.]  Ashamed  of  such  a  spec- 
'  tacle,  the  kings  of  Aquitania  and  Bavaria  t«EBcd  round  upon  Lothaire, 
who  had  seated  himself  upon  the  throne ;  and  the  war  against  the 
Emperor  being  ended,  a  new  one  was  begun  in  hHTfavour.  Lotiiaire 
was  vanquished,  pardoned,  and  sent  back  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and 
Louis  left  off  his  penitence  that  he  might  return  to  govern  the  empiw. 
New  intrigues  of  the  Empress  Judith  excited  new  disturbances. 
[A.  D.  840.]  Louis,  the  son,  rebelled  again,  and  was  again  subdued  ^ 
and  the  unfortunate  Debonnaire  at  lengui  fell  sick,  and  died  of  chagrin 
and  two  comets. 

The  perpetual  struggle  which  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  i& 
Louis's  mind  between  reason  and  superstition,  was  one  great  cause  of 
his  calamities.  The  priests  were  his  earthly  gods,  but  he  had  the  sens^ 
to  be  disgusted  by  the  pojnp  and  luxury  which  created  so  obvious  a 
distinction  between  them  and  the  priests  appointed  by  Christ.  This 
drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  the  Church ;  and  every  successive  experi- 
ment upon  his  devotion  being  attended  with  success,  the  insolence  of  his 
persecutors  grev/  into  extravagance.  With  one  foot  upon  the  neck  of 
an  emperor,  Priestcrafl,  waxing  to  a  Colossus,  soon  encompassed  in  its. 
fatal  stride  all  Europe. 

Charles  le  Chauve,  who  succeeded,  with  all  his  father's  weakness, 
had  not  a  grain  of  his  valour.  He  and  his  brothers  continued  to  make 
war  on  each  other  as  usual ;  and  in  one  battle,  that  of  Fontenay,  in 
Burgundy,  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  slain.  The  Northern  pirates, 
unchecked  by  the  master-hand  of  Charlemagne,  ravaged  half  the 
country,  and  at  length  burnt  Paris.  -Charles  bribed  them  to  go  away ; 
they  of  course  returned  soon  afler  for  a  new  bribe  :  and  the  people 
were  overwhelmed  with  imposts  to  satisfy  them.  [A.  D.  846.]  The 
royal  power  being  a  mere  nullity,  it  became  a  question  betwen  the  lay 
and  spiritual  lords,  which  had  the  better  right  to  mismanage  the  king- 
dom. .  The  dispute  raged  with  great  fierceness,  success'sometimes  in- 
clining to  one  side,  and  sometimes  to  the  other;  but  all  the  blows  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  King,  whom  at  one  time  the  priests  deposed. 

It  was  in  this  miserable  rei^n  that  the  feudal  system,  although  its 
soeds  were  sown  long  before,  became  first  distinctly  visible.  The  civil 
and  military  offices  of  the  kingdom,  established  under  the  domination 
of  the  Romans,  had  continued  to  be  filled  by  the  Frank  kings.  At 
a  very  period  of  weakness  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the 
fui^ctionaries,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  state  of  society,  be- 
came more  and  more  independent  of  the  government  they  affected  to 
serve  J  till  at  length,  under  the  feeble  sway  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  they 
mado  their  offices  hereditary.  The  kingdom  thus  formed  a  constella- 
timi  of  separate  governments,  of  which  Uie  King  was  the  centre — with 
mora  however  of  dignity  than  of  power,  for  among  separate  govern- 
mf^ritSn,  there  is  no  law  but  that  of  strength.  The  King  was  the  vassal 
of  God-^the  great  officers  were  the  vassals  of  the  King — and  under 
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them  also  were  infinite  Bubdiywione  of  TftitaUihip,  till  the  lyitem 
re&ched  the  i^lUeins,  who  were  sabjecte,  or  rather  elayes,  of  the  lord. 
The  fief  was  granted  on  condition  of  military  service  from  the  yassal, 
and  aid  and  protection  on  the  part  of  the  chief  The  basis  of  the  whole 
system  was  fidelfty,  and  this  generated  a  spirit  of  rude  honour  which 
paved  the  way  for  chivalry. 

[A.  D.  877.]  Charles  was  suceeeded  by  hie  son  Louis  le  Begue,  and 
Louis  III.  and  Carloman  followed,  [A.  D.  879.]  whose  names  are  quite 
sufficient  lor  an  abstract  of  history.  [A.  D.  884.]  The  crown  was  then 
offered  to  Charles  le  Gros,  who  reigned  in  Germany  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  'in  his  reign  the  Northmans,  thinking  that  Paris  was  ripe 
for  another  plunder,  sailed  up  the  Seine  and  besieged  it.  It  wae 
valiantly  def^&ded  for  two  years  by  Eudes,  Earl  of  Paris ;  but  when  at 
length  the  Emperor  arrived  with  succours,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the 
wild  sea-people,  he  bought  their  retreat.  A  fear  of  another  kind  soon 
took  poesession  of  him — the  fear  of  the  Devil,  and  he  died  mad ;  when 
the  crown  was  g^ven  to  Eudes,  [A.  D.  888.]  in  the  minority  of  Charles 
le  Simple,  eon  of  Louis  le  Begue,  who  afler  the  death  of  Eudes 
{A.D.£98.]  seigned  alone. 
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'Tis  no  default  in  us;  I  dare  acquite  ' 

Thy  maiden  faith,  thy  purpose  pure  and  whit« 
As  thy  pure  self.     Cross  planets  did  envy 
Us  to  each  ethc^,  and  Heaven  did  untie 
Faster  thao  vows  could  bind. 

Like  turtle  doves 
Diilodged  horn  their  haunts,  we  must  in  tean 
Unwind  a  love  knit  up  in  many  years ; 
In  this  last  kiss  I  here  surrender  thee 
Back  to  thyself;  so  thou  again  art  free. 

Hbn&t  Kxifo,  BisBOp  or  Cmioubstbr. 


Vo*.  I.-4 
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CHAPTER  I. 


In  the  autumn  of  the  year  818,  a  small  body  of  Frank 
horsemen,  spurring  across  the  frontiers  into  Brittany,  were 
stopped  in  their  course  by  the  intervention  of  a  thick  jungle. 
Some  road,  no  doubt,  communicated  with  the  interior,  where 
lay  the  stronghold  of  the  rebel  king ;  but  the  leader  of  the 
party,  although  apparentljr  well  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
after  searching  for  a  considerable  time,  found  himsetf  com- 
pletely at  fault.  In  this  predicament,  Witchaire*  who  was  a 
young  cavalier  of  a  lofty  and  gallant  presence,  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  a  royal  envoy,  ordered  bis  companions  to  en- 
camp upon  the  spot,  and  await  his  return. 

'*  I  will  dismount,"  said  he,  «  and  seek  alone  these  rash  un- 
happy men,  while  the  clemency  yet  holds  of  our  Louis,  so 
justly  sumamed  the  Debonnaire— and  God  grant  that  I  may 
be  in  time  to  avert  the  blow  which  will  draw  down  upon  a 
gallant  nation  the  destroying  thunders  of  the  empire !" 

*^  The  blow  is  already  struck,"  said  one  of  the  party,  a  rude, 
stem*looking  soldier.  "  The  tribute  has  been  refused  point 
blank,  and  Morvan*  elected  king ;  and  I  know  the  old  warrior 
too  well  to  imagine  that  he  will  give  up  one  inch  of  his  new 
empire  for  Fra^  or  devil.  There  ie  no  help  for  it ;  we  must 
sweep  this  wandering  people  4nto  the  sea  from  whence  they 
came — a  consummation  they  have  been  long  striving  for,  and 
^vhich  they  richly  deserve  at  the  hands  of  the  son  of  Gharle- 
nngne.**t 

"  Nay,  nay,  friend  Coslus,"  returned  the  other,  laughing, 
"  DOW  thou  art  over-just — and  all  on  one  side.  When  valour 
is  reckoned  sinful,  and  conquest  becomes  a  crime  in  the  eyes 

**  Mezeray  calls  him  MormaA,  after  some  older  writers;  the  Chro- 
niqnes  de  Saint  Denis,  Marmanons  ;  and  the  chroniclor  who  supplies 
most  of  the  materials  of  this  stoxy,  Murman ;  but  Morvan^  wMch  is 
used  by  other  authors,  sounds  better. 

t  Thirty-two  years  before,  the  Breton  princes  were  compelled  by 
force  of  arms  to  swear  fidelity  to  Charlemagne. 
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of  Heaven,  even  thoa  and  I,  I  fear»  must  turn  our  hones'  heads, 
and  seek  again  the  dark  forests  of  our  ancestors  beyond  the 
Khine.  As  for  Morrani  I  too  know  him  well,  fie  is  as  brsTe 
as  steel,  but  as  pliable-«^as  fierce  and  remorseless  as  a  famished 
wolf  when  the  sword  is  out,  but  slow  and  diffident  to  draw  a 
weapon  so  fatal.  There  is  one,  also,  near  him,  whom  I  knew 
in  eariier  youth-^whoee  gentle  counsels— >whose-—whose«-" 

•<  Thou  wouldst  say  his  daughter,"  suggested  Coslus ;  and 
the  young  caraliers  smiled  and  looked  slyly  at  one  another,  as 
the  blood  mounted  into  Witchaire's  face. 

**  Ay,  his  daughter,"  cried  the  young  chief  springing  from 
his  horse,  **  and  brighter  eyes  than  hers  illumine  not  Uie  empire 
of  Charlemagne !  Drink  a  health,  gallattts,  to  the  fldr  Matilde 
for  my  sake,  when  I  am  gone ;  but  drink  not  more  than  one : 
look  warily  around ;  if  ye  sleep,  let  it  be  with  only  the  left 
eye  ;  strike  not  if  ye  be  not  struek-*-and  so,  farewell  till  the 
morrow.*'  Witchaire  then  leaped  lighUy  orer  the  hedge  bar- 
rier, and  disappeared  in  the  thicket. 

The  Franks  speedily  arranged  their  wandering  camp  as  well 
as  they  might,  and  obeyed  to  the  letter  the  commands  of  their 
officer  touching  the  drinking  of  the  Princess's  health.  Alter 
this,  however,  there  behooved  to  follow,  in  natural  suecessioD, 
the  healths  of  the  mistresses  of  the  whole  party ;  and  a  joyous 
ensuing  would  probably  have  been  passed  in  consequence,  had 
not  Coslus  reminded  them  that  they  were  on  enemies'  ground, 
and,  since  the  departure  of  Witchaire,  without  any  token  by 
which  they  might  testify  to  inquirers  the  peaceable  object  of 
their  visit.  This  hint  was  sufficient  to  keep  on  the  alert  even 
the  daring  spirits  of  which  the  band  was  composed  ;  for  the 
enthusiastic  bravery  of  the  Bretons,  heightened  almost  to  mad- 
ness by  the  desperation  of  their  present  circumstances,  was 
well  known  to  the  whole  party. 

The  revolt  indeed  of  the  little  kingdom,  at  such  a  crisis,  was 
in  itself  considered  to  be  an  indication  little  short  of  insanity ; 
and  the  speculators  could  only  refer  it  to  a  peculiarity  of  tem- 
perament in  the  wandering  isles-men,  children  of  the  eea  (rom 
the  beginning,  and  sudden,  wrathful,  and  unstable,  like  the  sea, 
to  the  end.  However  this  might  be,  the  small  body  of  Franks 
encamped  on  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  conceived  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  take  every  precaution  for  their  safety  which  the 
science  of  war  suggested,  and  they  passed  the  night  in  the 
same  species  of  uneasiness  which  might  be  felt  by  brave  men 
shut  up  in  a  forest  plentifully  peopled  by  wild  beasts. 
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Witchaire  in  the  mean  time  discovering^  through  all  the  art 
that  had  been  used  to  disguise  it,  a  route  so  well  known  in  hap* 
pier  times,  sped  hastily  on  in  the  direct  road  from  his  own  de- 
mesne, which  lay  near  the  frontiers,  to  the  residence  of  him 
who,  in  the  short  space  since  they  had  last  met,  had  become, 
from  a  powerful  subject,  an  insecure  and  feeble  king.*  The 
path  was  broken  np  by  jpits  intersected  by  hedges,  and  obscured 
by  the  shadows  of  the  forest  trees ;  but  Witchaire,  led  on  hf 
the  light  of  lore,  needed  nothing  else  to  guide  his  steps  or  nerre 
his  mind. 

On  emerging  from  the  thicket,  an  extensive  marsh  offered  a 
stiU  more  formidable  opposition,  and  it  required  .all  the  skill  and 
sagacity  of  the  Frank  to  pilot  his  steps  in  safety  through  a  wil- 
derness of  trembling  earth  and  treacherous  water,  where  the 
tracks  had  been  carefully  obliterated.  The  last  obstacle  was 
a  broad  river,  which  proved  nearly  fatal  to  the  visiter — for  the 
ford  had  been  deepened ;  and,  ignorant  of  thia,  circumstance, 
and  encumbered  by  his  armour,  Witchaire  was  nearly  swept 
away  by  the  current. 

On  landing  on  the  opposite  side,  he  was  immediately  chal- 
lenged by  a  sentinel  with  bended  bow  ;  who,  when  his  errand 
vu  told,  blew  a  blast  upon  the  clarion,  which  was  instantane- 
ously echoed  from  at  least  an  hundred  posts.  When  the  envoy 
foBod  himself  on  the  top  of  an  eminence,  which  rose  almost 
from  the  water's  edge,  he  beheld  a  scene  of  such  unwonted 
bustle,  and  even  magnificence,  that  for  some  moments  he  was 
uncertain  whether  it  was  not  all  a  dream. 

la  the  middle  of  an  extensive  and  almost  circular  plain,  de- 
fended on  all  sides  by  the  natural  obstacles  he  had  himself  en- 
countered, stood  the  lonely  fortress  of  M orvan.t  Here  and 
there  a  clump  of  trees,  er  a  small  smooth  lake,  studded  the 
surface  of  the  plain ;  where  Witchaire  well  remembered  to  have 
men,  on  a  still,  clear  night,  the  wild  deer  bounding  down  the 
neighbouiing  eminences,  to  drink  or  pasture  in  the  moonlight. 

*  ErmolduB  NigeHug,  de  rebus  geetis  Ludovici  Pii.  This  chronicle 
18  in  the  form  of  a  poem,  about  which  nothing  is  very  remarkable,  ex- 
cept the  barbarity  of  the  Latin,  and  a  curious  and  most  elaborate 
acrostic,  in  which  the  author  has  enshrined  his  name.  Nigellus  gives 
the  foUest  account  we  have  of  the  revolt  of  the  Bretons  ;  the  Annales 
Eginhardi,  Chroniques  de  Saint  Denis,  and  other  ancient  works,  pass- 
ing over  with  coldness  and  brevity  an  event  which  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  age.  He  wrote  a  little  before  tho 
year  626. 

t  Ermold.  Nigell. 

4* 
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At  such  times,  a  blast  from  some  distant  elafioik  would  fall  with 
'a  rich  sweet  cadence  upon  the  ear ;  or  a  rude  pipe  upon  the 
hills,  where  the  shepherd  guarded  his  flock  from  the  wolvee» 
mellofi:ed  by  the  influences  of  the  hour,  would  steal  upon  the 
charmed  senses  like  a  serenade  of  lore.  Nor  was  there  want- 
ing one  to  whom  he  eould  whisper.  How  sweet  is  this  music ! 
how  beautiful  these  swelling  hills  i  how  calm  these  little  lakes, 
where  the  only  motion  seems  to  be  the  trembling  of  the  moon- 
light I  Matilde  leaned  upon  his  arm,  her  head  bent  sidelong 
towards  his,  to  drink  in  the  low  delicious  tones  .which  are  the 
tehicle  of  the  language  of  passion  ;  her  fragrant  breath  was 
upon  his  cheek,  her  voice  sank  into  his  trembling  heart,  and  her 
eyes,  more  beautiful  than  the  stars  of  heaven,  lighted  up  a 
paradise  of  soul  in  the  midst  of  what  waa  already  a  paradise  of 
earth. 

Such  was  the  picture  which,  for  one  instant,  filled  the  mind's 
eye  of  Witchaire,  as  he  stood  upon  the  eminence,  looking 
dowu  into  the  Eden  of  his  heart.  The  next  moment  he  started^ 
and  passed  bis  hand  quickly  before  his  eyes.  Gaunt  and  grim 
itood  the  fortress  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  surrounded  suc- 
eessirely  by  all  the  warlike  defences  known  in  the  age. 
Ditches,  walls,  palisades,  mounds  of  earth  and  stones,  and 
hedges  ^'  shagged  with  horrid  thorn,"  closed  it  round  almost 
^  from  the  very  gaze  of  an  enemy  ;  while  within  this  formidable 
drcle  lay  the  building  itself^  black  with  age^  and  dinted  but 
not  shattered  with  war,  like  a  couchant  beast  of  the  forest 
awaiting  its  prey.  The  small  lakes  were  now  connected  with 
each  other  by  broad  ditches  or  canals,  over  which  drawbridges 
were  thrown,  and  the  numerous  clumps  of  trees,  hung  with 
banners  and  bucklers,  served  as  tents  of  war.  Large  bodies  of 
armed  men,  both  on  foot  and  horseback,  were  seen  exercising 
in  various  parts  of  this  vast  lawn,  and  single  cavaliers,  spurring 
at  full  speed  from  one  party  to  another,  or  conveying  orders 
from  the  castle.  Echoing,  meanwhile,  from  a  hundred  differ- 
*ent  points  of  the  scene,  the  signal  clarion  stirred  the  soul  with 
its  shrill,  piercing  voice  ;  while  the  glancing  of  the  armour  in 
the  now  setting  sun,  and  the  waving  of  the  banners  in  the  eve* 
niog  breeze,  gave  a  restless  animation  to  the  picture,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  communicated  to  the  nerves  of  the  spec- 
tator. 

Witchaire  felt  his  heart  bound  within  him,  at  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  (jlorious  war  ;  while  descending  the  eminence,  his 
step  became  firmer  and  haughtier  ;  his  eyes  flashed  lightning 
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around,  and  be  appeared  mere  like  one  who  eriticiaed  the  air 
tod  appointmeDts  of  a  worthj  foe  than  a  mesaenger  of  peace 
and  mercj.  The  next  moment,  however,  aa  a  very  large  body 
of firetooa,  their  armour  tamed  into  borniBhed  gold  b j  Uie  aiuii 
appeared  in  the  distance  winding  among  the  liilb,  in  a  diree- 
imfram  the  caatle,  his  feelings  changed. 

'•Oh  God !  I  am  too  late,"  he  exclaimed.  "  My  rash  mi- 
bappj  frigid !-— Gidlant  hearts,  on  what  aure  destruction  are  ye 
rofhiDg  ?— Matilde !  Matilde !"  and  he  strode  forward  with  a 
ipeed  which  compelled  the  escort  that  had  been  sent  to  con- 
dsct  him  to  give  their  horses  the  spur. 

An  expression  of  surprise  mingled  with  admiration  passed 
along  his  face,  as  in  striding  along  he  cast  a  soldier's  glance 
among  the  fortifications  surrounding  the  castle,  and  heard  the 
party  challenged  by  the  sentinels  almost  at  every  step ;  bat 
aerertheless  he  did  not  slacken  his  pace  till  he  gained  the 
door  of  the  banqueting-hall.  He  had  been  lighted  op  the 
black,  dark  staircase  by  numerous  pages  bearing  large  wax- 
tapeis  in  their  hands  ;  and  on  the  lan^g-place  now  appeared 
aprofhsion  of  lights,  and  a  crowd  of  serving-men  of  alldescrip- 
tioDS,  forcibly  reminding  him,  by  the  splendour  of  their  dress,  of 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  rank  of  their  master. 

When  the  hall  door  was  thrown  open,  the  visiter  was  almost 
hliDded  by  a  blaze  of  light  proceeding  from  a  vast  number  of 
wax-tapers,  borne  by  men  armed  to  the  teeth,  who  were  posted 
al  the  sides  of  the  room.  The  company  consisted  of  a  crowd 
of  noble-k>oking  cavaliers,  and  a  smaller  number  of  dames 
aod  damsels  of  high  rank.  Among  the  former  were  seen 
few  flowing  cloaks,  and  few  fur-trimmings  and  cloths  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  trappings  of  the  customary  denizens  of  a  royal 
court ;  they  were  mostly  cased  in  well-dinted  armour  from  top 
to  toe,  the  iron  face  of  war  being  concealed  in  few  instances 
bjanythmg  niorethan  a  scarf,  and  tiieir  swords  rattling  by 
their  sides  as  they  walked.  The  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  were 
arrayed  in  all  the  bravery  of  the  time ;  their  robes  being  of 
scarlet  or  purple  silk,  and  their  ears,  neck,  bosom,  arms,  and 
fingers  blazing  with  gems  which  emulated  the  lustre  of  their 
eyes.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  on  a  raised  seat  resem- 
bling a  throne,  in  the  midst  of  a  train  which  thus  blended  the 
magnificence  of  a  court  with  the  stern  rudeness  of  a  camp,  sat 
the  King  of  the  Bretons. 

"  Welcome,  noble  Witcbaire,"  cried  the  monarch.  *•!  am 
right  glad  that  thou  comest  at  feasting-time !  How  fares  my 
brother  Louis,  thy  royal  master  ?    What  nem  doth  he  send  ?" 
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^'  The  illustrious  and  inost  noble  clement  Louii},''  said  the 
envoy,  ^^  by  the  will  of  God,  Emperor  and  King,  and  thy  mas- 
ter and  mine,  sends  thee  greeting,  Count  of  Morvan."  A  loud 
mormur  arose  among  the  nobles  ;  but  the  King;  extending  hts 
arm,  answered  calmly,  though  sternly,  ^'  Hold,  sir  ;  mend  thy 
speech,  I  pray  thee,  which  is  halt  and  disjointed  at  the  veiy 
outset.  My  brother  Louis,  since  thou  requirest  a  prompter,  is 
King  of  the  Franks ;  I  am  King  of  the  Bretons — and  the  King 
of  Kings,  I  fervently  trust,  is  the  only  master  of  both." 

**  Till  thy  homage,"  said^Witchaire,*'  has  been  paid  to  the 
Emperor,  ibou  canst  no  more  be  King  of  the  Bretons  than  I." 

"  By  what  right  does  the  Emperor  claim  my  homage  ?" 

*•  By  the  right  of  conquest,  by  the  fealty  sworn  by  the  Bre- 
ton princes  to  Charlemagne  and  his  successor  under  the  edge 
of  the  sword," 

•*  Extorted  oaths,"  replied  Morvan,  <*  are  binding  neither  in 
the  law  of  God  nor  man.  We  blush  for  the  stain  thus  brought 
upon  the  Breton  name,  and  we  are  willing  to  give  our  dearest 
blood,  if  nought  else  will  avail  to  wipe  it  out. — Hast  thou  yet 
another  plea  of  right  to  urge  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  right  of  honour  and  of  principle.  When  thy 
wandering  nation,  with  no  other  territory  than  the  rude  waves, 
and  no  other  counsellors  than  the  ruder  winds,  were  fint 
driven  upon  these  fertile  shores,  they  sold  their  swords  and 
their  "*  speirs  to  the  Roman  empire.  For  a  spot  of  land 
whereon  to  rest  their  weary  feet, — for  pleasant  homes  on  the 
firm  and  fragrant  earth,*— for  green  fields  and  sweet  waters, 
did  the  outcasts  of  the  sea  become  as  children,  yea  as  bondsmen 
to  the  empire,  they  and  their  descendants  for  ever.  How  an- 
swer ye  ?    Was  it  not  so  ?" 

**  Thou  hast  said  it,"  answered  Morvan. 

^*  It  is  the  empire  then  which  claims  the  duty  of  its  children 
and  its  bondsmen  ;  it  is  the  empire  which,  in  the  person  of  the 
son  of  Charlemagne,  demands  an  acknowledgment  of  sove- 
reignty due  at  once  to  honour  and  to  gratitude."* 

•♦  Sir—and  my  good  friends,  and  counsellors,  and  all  here 
present,"  said  the  King,  rising  with  dignity,  <^  this  is  a  point 
which  we  must  not  fail  to  answer."  The  right  of  conquest  en- 
dures no  longer  than  the  power  to  conquer.     This  principle 


♦  Only  eighteen  yean  before  the  date  of  this  conference,  Charle- 
magne was  crowned  at  Rome,  the  people  exclaiming — **Long  live 
Charles,  the  august  and  pacific  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  crowned  hj 
the  hand  of  God  I" 
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isexeiBplified  and  etidenced  daily  before  our  eje*,  in  the  in* 
tereoone  of  man  with  mm  as  individualst  as  well  at  in  the  in* 
itinctiTe  habits  of  the  brotes ;  and  there  is  no  raee  of  people 
upoD  earth  more  teamed  in  its  doetnne  than  the  free  and  war* 
like  IVanks.  The  Pranks  however,  unfortunately  for  us,  are 
t^msslvee  cooqverors^  aodt  like  all  other  men,  they  find  it 
difficult  to  apply  to  their  own  actions  the  rule  by  winch  they 
would  so  readily*  so  indignantly,  try  those  of  their  neighbours. 
For  this  there  is  no  help ;  the  difficulty  arising  not  &€m  the 
blindness  of  ignorance,  but  from  that  of  self-love  ;-hio  help, 
me  tiie  arguments  of  policy  or  expedience-^and  when  these 
too  M,  the  sterner  logic  of  the  sword.  # 

^  Buk  we  are  accused  of  want  of  honour  and  of  want  of  gra- 
titude !  Sir,  and  my  dear  countrymen,  when  Conan,  sumamed 
Meri&dec,  led  to  these  coasts  his  brave  warriors  of  the  sea» 
from  that  famous  island  which  has  bestowed  its  name  upon  our 
Little  Bbitain,  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  its  clime  upon 
oer  sons,  he  found  the  country  more  rude  and  unsettled  even 
than  the  ocean  he  had  traversed.  The  tempest  of  war  raged 
throughout  the  land ;  every  man's  band  iras  against  his  neigh- 
bour ;  and  the  imperial  bird  of  Rome  was  against  ail,  his  bmk 
and  talons  dyed  in  barbarian  blood, — ^an  eagle  in  the  fight,  and 
a  Tulture  after !  Our  wandering  Conan  purchased  from  the 
Roman  a  home  and  a  country,  and  the  price  was  paid  in  British 
blood.  The  vassals,  notwithstanding,  of  the  empire, — and  it 
was  then  no  dishonour  to  be  so,— -the  princes  of  our  people 
continued  to  pay  the  homage  they  had  bargained  for,  till  the 
rery  shadow  of  that  once  mighty  Colossus  had  faded  from  the 
land.  Brittany  was  then  free  in  name,  as  it  ever  was  in  fiict ; 
for  the  interference  of  the  sovereign  state  had  not  yet  extended 
to  lending  assistance  in  its  wars,  which, — ^notwithstanding, 
were  waged  wondrously  well,  as  the  Visigoth  and  Aquitanian 
witnessed* 

**  Well,  sirs,  at  this  point  of  my  story,  a  barbarian  prince, 
whose  ancestors  had  issued  from  the  forests  beyond  the  Rhine, 
spreads  his  arms  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  rolls  like  a 
vast  unbroken  wave  from  North  to  South,  overvrhelming  in  his 
conrae  our  state  like  the  rest  In  a  little  while  we  raise  our 
heads  from  the  dust,  and  look  round  with  shame  and  rage. 
The  deluge  has  rushed  past  to  the  overthrow  of  mightier 

*  Suehis  the  bare  outline  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  relatiomi 
of  thfl  ftndezit  Breton  historians;  their  filUng  ap  is  deformed  by  chro- 
nological blunders  and  palpable  fictions. 
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thrones ;  and  collecting  our  resources,  and  concentrating  our 
strength,  we  look  warilj  round  for  an  opportunity  to  retrieve 
our  fall.  The  opportunity  comesy — an  individual  is  called  to 
the  post  of  danger, — the  man  v^ho  now  addresses  you,  even  I, 
my  friends,^ — and  we  raise  up  once  more  the  standard  of  our 
country,  and  shout  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other — 
*  We  are  free  !  we  are  free  !*  " 

At  this  point  of  the  oration,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ring 
communicated  itself  as  if  by  magic  to  the  assembly  who  heard 
him,  and  his  words  were  repeated  with  terri6c  vehemence  by 
the  Bretons — "  We  are  free  1  we  are  free  !"  The  attendants 
on  the  stairs,  and  the  guards  in  the  lower  hall  and  in  the  court, 
caught  and  passed  successively  the  sound  ;  and  it  was  heard 
echoing  from  troop  to  troop  on  the  wide  plain,  and  dying 
away  like  distant  thunder  among  the  hills. 

'*  Again  the  barbarian  comes,"  continued  the  King,  with 
a  vehemence  which  seemed  impatient  of  the  interruption. 
<'  His  tread  is  upon  prostrate  kingdoms,  but  at  the  frontiers  of 
our  country  he  stops  short,  and  exclaims — *  Hear  me,  O  Bre- 
tons, and  give  ear  to  your  rightful  Lord !  Bow  down  your 
necks,  for  I  am  he  to  whom,  in  the  beginning,  ye  swore  homage 
and  fidelity,— ^crouch,  strangers  of  the  sea,  for  I  am  Emperor 
of  Rome  !"  A  roar  of  indignation  from  the  asse  nbly  mingled 
with  the  concluding  words  of  the  speech ;  and  the  hoarse  tor- 
rent of  sound  was  heard,  as  before,  rushing  down  into  the 
plain,  and  dying  away  on  the  hills  beyond. 

"  Art  thou  answered  ?'*  demanded  Morvan,  in  a  calmer 
tone.     "  Hast  thou  yet  another  plea  ?*' 

"  Yes,  yet  another,"  replied  Witchaire,  while  his  eyes  were 
observed  to  glisten  with  that  watery  brightness  which  stands 
for  tears  in  such  eyes  as  cannot  or  dare  not  weep.  **  I  have 
yet  another  plea  ;  but  it  is  one  which,  at  a  moment  like  this, 
would  neither  be  felt  nor  admitted.  I  have  heard,  O  King  ! 
with  admiration  the  lofly  sentiments  which  have  fallen  from 
thy  lips,  and  with  both  pity  and  admiration  the  wild  applaud- 
ing chorus  which  followed  from  the  lips  of  thy  people.  The 
words,  however,  which^to  them  sounded  like  the  heart-stirring 
trump  of  freedom,  seem  to  me  but  as  a  decree  of  doom,  a 
mandate  of  death  and  despair  breathed  over  their  devoted 
heads,  and  by  thee,  even  thee,  O  King !  their  lord  and  father. 
But  I  am  silent ;  my  errand  is  sped — I  can  no  more.  Fare- 
well !"  and  Witchaire,  sinking  upon  his  knee  and  bowing  bis 
head,  paid  unconsciously  the  obeisance  to  honour  which  he 
had  denied  to  royalty.     The  light  faded  in  Morvan's  eye  as  the 
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eovoy  spoke,  and  a  shade  passed  across  his  brow ;  but  seeing 
him  prepare  to  withdraw,  he  started  suddenly,  and  descending 
from  the  throne*  caught  him  by  the  hand. 

"  What — in  such  haste !''  he  cried.  ^'  By  heavens,  it  shall 
DOt  be !  We  may  both  perform  our  duty  right  well  as  king, 
or  king's  messenger,  without  forgetting  our  feelings  as  men. 
Thou  shalt  even  lodge  with  us  this  night,  my  friend,  and  par- 
take of  such  poor  fare  as  a  beleaguered  king  can  give.  What, 
ho !  the  wine-cups !  Daughter ! — Where  is  the  Prmcess  ? 
Stand  forth,  Matilde,  and  welcome  thine  old  companion.  I 
promise  thee,  Witchaire,  there  are  eyes  as  bright  in  our  wood- 
land court  as  those  that  illumine  the  imperial  halls  of  Paris  or 
ofAix." 

"My  lord  and  father,"  said  the  Princess,  advancmgwith  her 
train  of  Breton  ladies,  ^'  I  trust  thou  wilt  permit  us  to  retire. 
"We,  who  are  only  women,  are  but  little  skilled  in  the  state  po- 
licy, or  form,  which  can  teach  even  honourable  men  to  wel- 
come as  a  friend  the  advocate  of  all  that  is  base  and  vile,  the 
apostle  of  cowardice  and  slavery !"  Witchaire  gazed  upon  the 
apparition  which  stood  before  him,  all  other  feelings  for  a  time 
lost  in  wonder. 

Gould  the  single  year  that  had  passed  since  he  saw  Matilde 
hare  wrought  so  remarkable  a  change  7  Modest,  almost 
bashful,  simple,  8hy»  reserved — shrinking  like  the  wild  violet 
fit)m  the  gaze  of  ^e  very  sun  ;  and  yet  innocently,  indeed, 
childishly  playful,  like  a  young  fawn  upon  the  hills  ;  but  like 
it,  only  playful  when  remote  from  the  steps  of  man — such  had 
been  Matilde !  And  yet  the  sweet  clear  voice  which  now 
sank  into  the  very  soul  of  the  listener  was  hers  in  spite  of  its 
disdain  ;  the  queenly  form  which  stood  before  him  was  that  of 
Matilde,  only  enriched  by  another  summer  ;  in  her  air  still 
reigned  the  graces  of  youth,  heightened  into  the  majesty  of  wo- 
manhood ;  and  even  the  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  the  lightning 
io  her  eye,  although  so  changed  in  their  character  and  expres- 
sion, ware  tokens  that  his  heart  recognized.  When  she  had 
spoken,  she  swept  past  him  like  a  spirit ;  but  in  passing  there 
was  something  in  her  disdainful  glance  which  raised  a  tempest 
of  recollections  in  Witchaire's  mind. 

Bewildered,  heart-stricken,  he  stood  gazing  after  the  phan- 
tom, and  for  some  time  a  chaos  of  moving  figures  and  floating 
tapers  swam  before  his  eyes,  till  at  length,  starting  as  if  from  a 
trance,  he  found  himself  alone  with  the  King  in  a  smaller 
apartment,  where  wine-cups  glittered  on  the  table,  and  light 
shone  from  artificial  instead  of  human  candelabras. 
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For  some  time  fad  masteediiia  feelings  so  well  as  to  dii- 
eoune  in  common  language,  and  on  coflunon  subjects,  with 
his  royal  host ;  but  the  minds  of  both  seemed  tlistant  fronr  the 
purpose  of  their  speech.  Witchaite  at  length,  as  his  thinking 
fikculties  threw  off  by  degrees  the  illusions  which  bound  them, 
and  which  had  had  the  effect  of  almost  persiniding  him  tbat  be 
was  in  reality  the  abject  being  the  disdainfid  words  and  looks 
ofMatilde  had  represented  him,  became  doubly  anzioas  to 
perform  successfully  the  sacred  task  he  had  undertaken. 

**  Thou  wouldst  know,"  said  he,  interrupting  suddenly  the 
stream  of  conversation,  and  reverting  to  the  subject  which  eo- 
grossed  the  thoughts  of  both — ^thou  wouldst  know  whether  I 
have  not  yet  another  plea  to  advance  agamst  the  course  ^ou  art 
about  to  adopt  ?  Alas !  besides  the  law  of  conquest,  and  the  laws 
of  honour  and  gratitude,  which  I  am  bound  at  least  by  habit*^ 
say  prejudice,  if  thou  wilt — ^to  uphold,  are  against  thee,  there 
is  yet  another — the  law  of  humanity.  Couldst  thou  but  see  the 
host  of  our  valiant  and  holy  Emperor,  already  assembled  on 
the  frontiers  of  thy  country,-*-wbCTe  the  Frank,  whose  steel 
thou  abready  knowest,  and  the  Aquitanian,  who  knowetJi  thine 
— the  Burgundian — the  Saxon  with  his  broad  quiver  at  his 
back,  and  the  fair-haired  Swabian  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
all  crowd  and  circle,  like  birds  of  prey,  awaiting  the  signal 
which  gives  up  to  their  hunger  the  carcass  of  thy  devoted 
nation ! 

*^  I  tell  it  thee,  not  as  the  envoy  of  my  King,  but  as  the 
fiiend  of  Morvan,  that  thou  wilt  have  no  more  chance  of  ea^ 
cape  than  the  dove  in  the  talons  of  the  vulture.  Dost  thou 
reckon  on  the  dissensions  that  have  arisen  in  the  mighty  emj 
pi  re  of  XiOuis  ?  These,  on  the  first  war-cry  of  the  son  of  Gharj 
leman^e,  will  sink  into  peace  ;  and  aheady,  indeed,  many  o 
the  combatants,  appaiently  incited  to  strife  by  nothing  more 
th^n  the  restlessness  of  their  nature,  have  loosened  th^  rebel 
grasp  irom  the  thioat  of  their  neighbours,  and  rushed  with  loyal 
seal  to  join  the  battle-chase  of  their  King. — Dost  thou  dreaxxj 
that  thou  weri  called  to  the  throne  merely  to  turn  into  action 
the  councils  already  adopted  by  the  chie&  of  thy  country  ;  an(^ 
that  thuif  whatever  may  be  the  event,  thou  art  a  guildess  inj 
stniment  ?  Shame  on  such  delusion  !  The  King  is  the  sou] 
of  the  nation,  who  puts  the  members  into  play,  and  who  musi 
answer  in  this  world  and  the  next  for  the  result.  Oh,  wbei^ 
that  wild  shout  arose  to  applaud  thy  eloquence,  how  man^ 
tones  were  blended  in  my  ear  !  The  crackling  of  the  burning 
cottage,  and  the  hissing  of  blood  among  its  embers^-the  cry  ol 
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the  Tiolaied  maid — tbe  sbriok  of  the  childleM  mother*' — Mor- 
vaacoyered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud. 

<^Isit  ambition/'  continued  the  envoy,  ^'  which  goads  thee 
on  in  so  .human  a  career  ?  Wouidst  thou  lord  it  though  onlj 
over  the  dying  and  the  dead  ? — wouidst  thou  be  a  king,  even 
if  tby  dominions  were  but  of  ravaged  fields  and  burning  vil- 
lages ?  Say  but  the  word,  and  I  swear  by  tbe  faith  of  a  sol- 
dier, the  crown  shall  be  fixed  to  thy  head  more  securely  than 
ia  this  castle  to  the  firm  earth  beneath  !"  Morvan  smote  the 
table  with  his  clenched  hand,  and  turned  a  look  of  fury  and  dis- 
dain upon  the  torturer. 

'*  Forgive  me,  my  friend,"  said  Witchaire, — **  forgive  me, 
noble  Morvan !  I  have  power  to  offer  an  inducement  far 
more  acceptable  to  thy  generous  spirit.  When  thou  hast  ef- 
fected the  salvation  of  thy  country,  and  reared  for  thyself  an 
eternal  throne  in  the  hearts  of  thy  people,  and  in  the  memory 
of  their  remotest  posterity,  thou  shalt  descend,  or  rather  ascmid^ 
into  the  proud  though  peaceful  rank  thou  hast  quitted  for  a 
crown  of  thorns.  The  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  Breton 
kings  shall  be  recalled  from  Lombardy,  and  assume  the  throne 
under  protection  of  the  emperor;  and  thus  thou  shalt  enjoy 
the  honour,  untarnished  by  the  faintest  breath  of  calumny,  of 
having  saved  a  gallant  nation  from  destruction."  Morvan 
dashed  the  untasted  goblet  upon  the  floor,  and  walked  up  the 
room  with  rapid  but  agitated  strides.  Witchaire  was  about  to 
speak  agaiii,  to  follow  up  the  impression  he  perceived  he  had 
made ;  but  the  king  silenced  him  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  What  time,"  asked  the  latter,  '^  art  thou  permitted  to  af- 
ford me  for  decision  ?" 

"  To-morrow's  sun,"  replied  Witchaire,  "  must  rise  upon 
the  fate  of  Brittany." 

<^  Meet  me  here  then  when  the  clarion  from  the  tower  tells 
that  that  sun  has  risen.     Good-night,  good-night.'"* 

It  was  very  late  when  Witchaire  lefl  the  king's  presence, 
and  the  hour  appointed  was  so  near  at  hand,  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  worth  while  to  retire  to  bed  at  all.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  pass  the  time  upon  the  castle  terrace*  The  night 
was  beautifully  clear,  and  although  some  signs  of  warlike  vigi- 
lance were  still  apparent  in  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinels, 
and  the  glancing  here  and  there  upon  the  plain  of  armour  in 
the  moonlight,  the  comparative  stillness  of  the^hour  was  in  re- 
markable contrast  with  the  scene  presented  inlhe  same  place 

*  Ermold.  Nigell. 
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a  short  time  before.  Witchaire,  agitated  by  his  late  important 
interview,  and  his  hopes  and  fears  of  the  result,  and  deeply 
wounded  by  the  manner  of  his  heretofore  mistress,  strode  up  and 
down  the  terrace  in  no  enyiable  state  of  mind  ;  till  at  length  he 
heard  his  name  pronounced  from  an  open  window  by  his  side,  and 
looking  round,  saw  one  at  least  of  the  objects  of  his  meditations. 

Matilde  had  put  off  her  courtly  robes,  and  now  appeared  in 
the  plain  dress  and  long  garland  hair  of  the  portrait  enshrined 
so  sacredly  in  her  lover's  memory.  The  flush  had  vanished 
from  her  cheek,  and  the  lightning  from  her  eye,  and  with  head 
bent  and  arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  she  stood  silent  and 
motionless  for  some  time  after  he  had  approached  the  window. 

Witchaire  doubted  for  a  moment  whether  it  was  she  who 
had  called,  but  at  length  addressed  her  with  a  grave  obeisance. 

"  Princess  of  Brittany—'* 

"  Envoy  of  the  tyrant  Louis — '* 

•*  Matilde  I" 

'^  Witchaire!" — She  clasped  her  cold  hands  in  his,  and  ai 
she  bent  out  of  the  window,  her  tears  fell  upon  his  upturned 
iace. 

••  And  to  meet  thus !"  said  Wi%thaire. 

^^£ven  thus  would  I  have  us  meet!"  replied  Matilde. 
<<  No  womanish  fears  shake  my  frame,  and  no  maiden  blush 
paints  my  cheek  when  I  say  that  I  loved  thee,  Witchaire — ^yea, 
that  I  love  thee  still.  It  is  not,  however,  the  envoy  of  Louis 
whom  I  love,  and  it  is  not  the  Princess  of  Brittany  who  loves. 
Let  us  be  for  one  moment,  one  short,  last  moment,  Witchaire 
and  Matilde,  that  young  and  heedless  pair  who  once  wandered 
hand  in  hand  upon  these  moon-lit  hills. — But,  no !  These 
were  beings  who  lived — who  eon  live,  only  in  a  world  of  ima- 
gination." 

^^  Yet  let  us  be  these  beings  once  more,  my  Matilde.  Oh, 
yet  once  more  let  us  return  to  faith  and  to  happiness  !  Let  us 
wander,  as  we  were  wont,  upon  these  moon-lit  hills,  and  be- 
lieve, again  that  in  them  we  see  the  horizon  of  our  World!" 
Matilde  pointed  to  the  hills,  and  after  a  lingering  ga^e  turned 
her  eyes  upon  her  lover. 

"  There,"  said  she,  "  lies  thy  path  ;  and  here,"  stepping 
backwards  into  the  apartment,  and  pointing  with  her  left  hand 
to  the  darkness  behind, — **  here  is  mine  !" 

«  Hear  me,''  cried  Witchaire,  raising  his  voice,  "  return,  I 
command  thee !  Thou  hast  no  right — thou  art  not  thine  own. 
Whither  I  go,  there  thou  shalt  go  also  ;  and  whei'e  1  remain^ 
even  there  shall  be  thine  abiding  place !    Have  we  not  oaths 
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in  heayen  ?  Have  we  not  witnesses  on  earth  !  Did  not  the 
trees  listen,  and  the  air  receive  our  words,  and  the  rocks  repeat 
themr' 

**  Willingly — oh  willingly  would  I  go  where  thou  goest,  and 
stay  where  thou  stayest !  Willingly  would  I  return  to  the  days 
of  my  earlier  youth,  when  the  trees,  and  the  rocks,  and  the 
flowers  were  to  me  eyen  as  living  things !  But  it  may  not  be— 
the  dream  is  over ;  and  although  at  times  I  sit  in  eur  old  haunt 
beside  the  stream,  and  weave  the  "wild  chaplet  for  my  hair,  and 
weep  for  the  years  gone  by,  yet  soon  I  smile — but  not  in  hap- 
piness—through my  tears,  and  cheerfully  turn  my  steps  to- 
wards the  high  destiny  that  calls  me." 

"  High  destiny  !'*  cried  the  lover,  starting  back,  and  in  a 
Toice  choked  with  pride  and  agony. — ^^  Daughter  of  a  beggar 
kiog  I  hope  of  a  dying  nation !'' 

**  Ay,  Witchaire,"  she  replied,  with  a  strange  laugh,  '^  we  are 
poor«*what  then  ?  we  are  honest ;  and  it  may  be  we  are  dying ; 
but  at  least  we  shall  die  bravely !  Still  I  am  a  king's  daughter ! 
Is  not  that  much  ?  Gi^e  me  back,  Witchaire — ^give  me  back  to 
myself!  Return  me  my  vows — surrender  me  to  Heaven,  and 
pass  on  thy  way  in  peace."  * 

'^I  do!"  said  Witchaire  in  a  sepulchral  tone.  Matilde 
clasped  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  bending  out  of  the  window, 
looked  up  towards  heaven.  Her  face  was  startlingly  pale,  her 
very  lips  betraying  no  more  sign  of  human  blood  beneath  than 
if  they  had  been  chiselled  from  the  white  marble ;  but  in  her 
eyes  there  burned  a  light  so  deep  and  intense  as  to  make  them 
at  OQce  beautiful  and  terrible  to  look  upon.  The  next  moment 
she  turned  down  those  eyes  upon  her  lover,  and  a  shower  of 
quick  bright  tears  descended  upon  his  face ;  her  frame  was 
convulsed  for  an  instant  with  passionate  weeping,  till,  throwing 
her  arms  suddenly  round  his  neck,  she  printed  a  kiss  upon  big 
lips,  and  vanished. 

Witchaire,  startled  and  bewildered,  lost  a  moment  in  gazing, 
but  then  springing  upon  a  projecting  stone,  darted  his  hand  into 
the  window  4o  arrest  the  fugitive. 

'^  Matilde !  Matilde !"  he  cried  ;  but  on  the  instant  a  suit  of 
black  armour  which  hung  upon  the  wall,  struck  by  his  hand, 
fell  with  a  heavy  clank  upon  the  floor,  assuming  in  the  uncer- 
tain light  the  appearance  of  a  human  figure  lying  prone  upon 
the  earth.  A  thrill  of  superstitious  fear  passed  across  his  heart, 
and  when,  on  withdrawing  his  hand,  which  had  encountered  the 
^e  of  the  sword,  some  drops  of  blood  fell  upon  the  cuirass, 
the  bold  warrior,  turning  pale  and  faint,  staggered  back  from 
the  window. 
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It  wanted  scarcely  an  hour  to  sunrise  when  the  Princess  of 
Brittany  tapped  at  the  door  of  her  father's  private  apartment. 
Receiving  no  answer,  she  knocked  louder,  and  then,  opening 
the  door  gently,  went  in.  The  king  was  sitting  by  the  table, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  she  thought  he  was  asleep ; 
but  the  next  moment  he  spoke,  although  without  changing  his 
position. 

**  Art  thou  come  ?"  said  he ;  "  is  it  sunrise  so  soon  ?  Give 
me  yet  another  hour  to  think,  for  the  sake  of  old  friendship !" 

''  My  father !"  said  Matilde,  gliding  quickly  to  his  side,  and 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

^<  Ha,  is  it  thee  ?  what  mak'st  thou  out  of  bed  at  such  an 
kour  ?" 

**  I  could  not  rest,  my  father.  Come,  tell  me- the  news  ;  is 
it  peace  or  war  ?*' 

*'  Peace  and  war,  my  child,  are  the  affairs  of  men  ;  be  thou 
satisfied  with  performing  worthily  the  duties  of  thy  own  ses  and 
station.*     Why  art  thou  up  so  early  ?" 

^^  Indeed  I  could  not  rest.  Shall  I  tell  thee  what  have  been 
my  thoughts — what  waking  dreams  I  have  been  weaving  for 
fault  of  sleeping  ones  ?" 

"  Go  to — this  is  no  time  for  dreaming ;  go — I  am  busy." 

^<  In  faith,  but  I  will  tell  thee,  and  then,  dear  father,  I  will 
•kip  at  thy  bidding." 

«^  Girl,  thou  art  pale,  thy  cheek  is  like  white  marble ;  thy 
beart  talks  not  of  skipping." 

'^  Hush,  hush !  thou  shalt  not  jeer  me  into  silence ;  for  I 
wiU  tell  thee  what  have  been  the  thoughts  that  have  kept  me 
jfrom  my  rest.  I  thought  of  the  hero  Conan,  whose  fortunes 
thou  didst  speak  of  last  night.  I  saw  him  gliding  away  from 
the  wild  but  lovely  shores  of  his  own  sea-girt  home,  the  waves 
dancing  madly  around  him,  and  the  piping  winds  screaming 
shrilly  in  his  ear.  He  landed  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where 
redder  waves  and  wilder  shrieks  were  overflowing  the  earth  and 
filling  the  air.  He  threw  himself  into  the  mel€e,  cleared  a 
resting-place  with  the  sweep  of  his  sword,  and  received  his 
conquest  in  gifl  from  the  masters  of  the  land.  In  vain  the 
Visigoth,  the  Aquitahian,  the  Saxon,  crowded  around  the 
charmed  circle  of  valour  and  freedom : — they  durst  not  enter ! 
Then  I  thought  of  the  unbroken  line  of  eleven  kings  that  fol- 
lowed— ay,  unbroken  even  amid  the  stormy  masses  of  bar- 
barian foes  that  dashed  against  the  bark  of  our  Little  BritaiiH— 
and  my  heart  was  proud  of  my  country.f    Then  I  bowed  my- 
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self  in  shame  and  sorrow  over  the  short  disgrace  we  sustained ; 
but  I  saw  the  spirit  of  Conan  gliding  amid  the  wrecks  of  our 
freedom,  and  I  lifted  up  my  head  and  smiled.  Then  I  saw 
thee— even  thee,  oh  my  father !  and  thou  sat'st  upon  a  royal 
throne,  with  thy  nobles  round  thee,  arrayed,  not  in  the  scarlet 
mantles  of  slaves,  but  in  the  steel  coats  of  warr^e.  And  soon 
thou  didst  arise  from  the  seat  of  the  ancienV  kings  of  our 
eonntrjf  and  thy  brow  was  beautiful  but  terrible  in  the  old 
diadem  it  wore.  With  a  fierce  gesture  of  command,  and  a 
glance  of  fire,  and  a  yoice  of  thunder,  thou  didst  issue  forth 
the  proclamation  of  liberty.  *  We  are  free !' — these  were  the 
words — we  are  free  I'  And  straightway  the  iron  warriors 
around  thee,  and  the  dames  and  damsels  of  the  court,  and  the 
people  without,  and  the  mother  and  the  young  child,  and  the 
bridegroom  and  his  just-married  wife,  and  the  new-made 
orphan,  and  the  widow  in  the  midst  of  her  first  shower  of  tears 
— 4lU  answered  with  a  shout  that  filled  the  air  even  to  satura- 
tion—* We  are  free !  we  are  free !' — Hark !  I  hear  it  now  !*' 

<<My  child,  my  child,  thou  dreamest." 

'*  Sir,  it  was  no  dream.  There  is  not  a  stone  of  this  house, 
sot  a  clod  of  that  plain,  not  a  rock  of  yonder  hills,  not  a  tree, 
not  a  flower,  not  a  weed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  land — there  is 
not  a  heart  that  beats  this  day  in  Brittany  which  does  not  cry 
aloud,  *  We  are  freel'"  Morvan  clasped  his  daughter  in  his 
aims. 

**  Matilde,*'  he  cried,-^<<  Oh,  my  Matilde !  wert  thou  a  man- 
ehUd  of  my  house,  perhaps  my  heart  might  be  hardened ;  but 
with  thee.  I  am  a  father,  and  no  king  I" 

*'  I  am  no  man-child,  my  father,"  replied  Matilde,  returning 
his  caress,  ^^  but  I  am  a  Breton  maid,  who  knows  how  to  die 
for  her  country.*^ 

^*  Thou  die  ? — thou !  Alas !  these  slender  limbs,  that  pale, 
pale  brow,  that  bloodless  lip,  these  silken  tresses !  Alas !  alas  I 
I  feel  that  it  is  not  only  as  a  king  I  represent  my  country,  but  as 
a  father.  How  many  old  men  hare  daughters  too  1  How 
many  mothers  fondle  this  morning  their  young  children  ?  How 
many  pale,  fair  girls — how  many  lisping  babes  look  up  to 
Morvan  for  mercy  and  protection!'* 

^^ My  father!"  said  Matilde,  '<if  the  men  of  Brittany  are 
represented  in  thy  person,  even  so  are  the  women  in  mine.  Try 
me,  0  my  father !  and  in  me  read  the  hearts  of  the  maidens  of 
our  people.  Think'st  thou  we  will  accept  of  safety  bought  wiih 
the  honour  of  our  country  ?  Thou  art  deceived — thou  dost  not 
know  us.    Awake !  arouse  th^afHRTTrB  the  example  of  valour 
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ftnd  fortitudey  as  becomes  thy  sex  and  station.  Lead  on, 
and  I  will  follow  even  to  death.  Be  a  man  and  a  Breton,  0 
king,  and  Matilde  will  be  thy  daughter !" 

Morvan  pressed  his  daughter  again  in  his  arms,  and  wearied 
with  the  conflict  of  his  feelings,  sat  down. 

^'  Come,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  gayety,  as  she  seated  herself 
playfully  on  his  knee,  **  I  will  sing  thee  the  song  thou  loYest,  of 
the  old  warriors  of  Britain,  and  thou  shalt  drink  one  draught 
of  wine  to  revive  thy  heart  afler  thy  night-watching.  What, 
the  wine-cup  on  the  floor  I  In  sooth,  it  is  both  sin  and  shame  ; 
and  not  thy  wont,  my  father,  if  the  revel  shouts  that  sometimes 
reach  my  half-sleeping  ear  at  night  tell  true  tales."  She  filled 
up  the  cup,  once — twice — and  thrice,  and  sang  the  war-songs 
he  loved  best  between  whiles  ;  she  returned  at  every  pause  to 
the  conversation  they  had  dropped,  and  painted  in  rainbow 
colours  the  half-repented  enterprise ;  she  drew  her  father's 
sword — admired  the  blade — reminded  him  of  the  deeds  that 
had  rendered  it  famous,  and  mimicked  the  exercises  of  war. 
The  old  man's  eyes  began  to  sparkle — his  oppressed  breath 
came  freely — the  prospect  that  had  sippeared  so  clouded  before 
was  now  seen  through  the  gleam  of  the  wine-cup,  or  reflected 
in  the  glorious  imagination  of  his  daughter — and  he  strode  with 
a  warrior's  step  through  the  apartment.^  The  clarion  pealed 
from  the  great  tower.  Matilde  caught  her  father's  hand  and 
kissed  it,  dashed  the  wine-cup  upon  the  floor,  and  exclaiming, 
**  We  are  free !"  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

The  envoy,  true  to  his  appointment,  entered  the  next  mo- 
xnent,  and  with  surprise  as  well  as  grief  read  an  answer  to  his 
message  in  the  king's  eyes. 

**  Tell  the  emperor,"  said  Morvan,  abruptly,  "  that  the  king 
of  the  Bretons  sends  him  greeting,  but  will  send  nothing  else — 
not  a  coin  of  tribute ! — Go ! — thine  errand  is  sped  ;  fare  thee 
well."  Witchaire  attempted  to  speak,  but  with  a  gesture  of 
oommand  the  king  motioned  him  to  depart ;  and  slowly  and 
mournfully  he  lefl  the  room,  and  soon  after  the  castle. 

*  Ennold.  Nig«ll.  The  poet,  however,  makes  the  heroine  the  wife  of 
Uorvan,  which,  without  controversy,  is  a  great  mistake.  Nigellus  also 
caufles  the  lady  to  be  guilty  of  strange  indecorums  in  the  way  of 
igductive  blandishments — and  in  the  presence  too  of  the  imperial  envoy. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


It  was  hot  midday  when  some  Frank  honieinen»  by  dint  of 
whip  and  spur,  reached  the  spot  where  this  narrative  set  out* 
The  party  consisted  of*  nearly  the  same  individuals,  and  was 
commanded,  as  then,  by  Witchaire,  who  on  this  occasion  also 
bore  the  insignia  of  an  imperial  envoy.  The  leader  descended 
from  his  steed  as  hastily  as  before,  but  with  far  less  of  the 
buoyant  elasticity  of  youth,  and  looked  back  upon  the  country 
which  their  path  had  led.  Ravaged  fields  were  before  him, 
where  the  dead  bodied  of  the  peasants  fertilized  the  soil  they 
had  caltivated  when  living — ruined  huts  with  smoke  rising  from 
the  ruios— -and  burning  towns,  the  flames  of  which  ascended  to 
the  heavens,  as  if  to  arouse  the  slumbering  vengeance  of  the 
Almighty.  For  thirty-nine  days  had  the  same  game  of  glorious 
war  been  played — the  same  game  of  pillage,  burning,  viola* 
tioD,  and  massacre.  The  land  was  one  wide  field  of  desola* 
tionand  death,  and  all  things  were  subdued  save  the  Breton 
spirit.  Rising  from  the  quenched  ashes  of  the  country,  some 
ilames  were  still  seen,  which  spoke  of  the  warmth  and  life  of 
freedom  below.  In  vain  the  conqueror  trampled  them  in  one 
spot ;  hissing  in  bk>od,  they  but  disappeared  to  rekindle  in 
another.  Morvan  was  still  alive,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  na- 
tional army  were  still  held  together  by  his  name ;  but  hunted 
into  the  toils,  they  had  now  no  alternative  but  submission,  or 
turning  to  bay,  and  thus  dying  the  death  of  the  brave  and  free. 

"How  lik'st  thou  it?''  demanded  .Coslus,  in  a  tone  half- 
Borly,  half-compadsionate.  '<  Here  is  a  goodly  prospect !  By 
the  faith  of  a  soldier,  I  love  not  the  war  that  is  waged  against 
thatched  roofs,  and  babes  and  women  I"  Witchaire  grew  pale 
with  passion,  as  he  repressed  by  a  loyal  effort  his  inclination  to 
reply. 

"Thou  art  aware,  Coslus,"  said  he,  '^  that  we  bear  an  ensign 
of  truce.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  honourable  and  manly,  let 
no  opportunity,  nay,  let  no  provocation  tempt  thee  to  spill 
more  of  this  gallant  blood  when  I  am  gone.  I  have  crouched 
in  the  dust — I  have  licked  the  emperor's  feet  like  a  spaniel  for 
the  commission  I  now  carry ;  and  take  care,  if  thou  lovest  or 
fearest  me,  that  it  be  not  sullied  with  a  maiden's  tear.  En- 
camp under  thede  trees  as  silently  as  possible,  and  await  my 
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return.'*  The  young  chief  then  leaped  intd  the  thicket,  and 
pursued  the  same  path  on  which  we  have  followed  him  before, 
with  light  and  hasty  steps,  but  with  a  heavy  and  foreboding 
heart. 

When  at  length  he  crossed  the  ford  of  the  river,  no  lentinel 
challenged  the  stranger  step ;  and  with  a  beating  heart,  and  a 
thousand  presages  of  evil,  he  ascended  the  eminence  whick 
overlooked  the  plain. 

A  change,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  he  dreaded,  appeared 
in  the  aspect  of  the  palace.  The  canals,  indeed,  were  broken 
and  choked,  the  bridges  destroyed,  the  tents  scattered  in  frag- 
nents  upon  the  plain,  and  the  very  soil  torn  up,  as  if  by  the 
tread  of  men  or  hqrses.  But  the  casUe  stood  almost  entire, 
and,  thouffh  blackened  with  burning,  and  shattered  in  some  of 
its  outer  bulwarks,  appeared  to  be  still  capable  of  defence. 
Sentinels  were  posted,  as  before,  upon  the  wallsj  and  the  usual 
precautions  of  war  adopted  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fortress,  or  at  least  within  the  circle  of  the  fortifications  ;  but 
the  wide  area  around,  once  glittering  with  arms,  was  deserted, 
and  the  little  look-out  towers  upon  the  hills,  formerly  bristled 
with  lances,  and  echoing  to  the  clarion  of  the  watchinen,  were 
a  heap  of  silent  ruins. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  visiter  could  gain  admittance  to 
the  castle.  Ev^n  after  bis  quality  had  been  recognised  and  his 
errand  told,  the  defenders,  either  in  scorn  or  despair,  refused 
to  open  their  gates  (o  the  messenger  of  pea#e.  When  at  length 
he  was  allowed  to  enter,  the  warlike  and  orderly  appearance 
of  the  place,  after  all  it  had  sufiered,  struck  Witchaire  with  sur- 
prise and  admiration.  There  was  even  an  air  of  gayety  about 
the  men,  which  he  could  only  have  conjectured  to  be  unnatural 
from  its  excess.  About  twenty  horses  stood  in  the  court-yard 
ready  harnessed,  with  a  groom  at  the  head  of  each,  employed  in 
bandying  jokes  with  his  comrades,  while  attending  to  his  charge. 
The  sentries  whistled  as  they  walked ;  and  while  ascending 
the  stairs,  Witchaire*8  astonished  ears  were  greeted  with  a  peal 
of  laughter  from  the  banqueting-hall.  Wheh  he  entered,  the 
court,  although  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  was  more  splen- 
did in  point  of  costume  than  before;  tables  were  set  out,  co- 
vered with  rich  clothing  and  a  profusion  of  wine-cups  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  carpets,  although  the  winter  was  now  creep- 
ing in,  were  of  flowers  instead  of  straw  or  rushes. 

•*  What,  at  feasting  time  again  ?'*  cried  the  king.  "  Thou 
art  lucky,  Witchaire.  But  what  says  my  brother  Louis 
now  ?" 


**The  emperor,"  replied  Witchaire,  '^hai  commanded  me 
to-" 

<^  Hold  !  <  The  most  illustrious  and  dement  emperor.'  That 
is  the  style-— is  it  not  ?  He  whom  men  call  Louis  the  good- 
natured.     I  pray  thee,  on." 

*^  Sir/'  said  the  envoy,  ^^  I  am  commanded  by  my  prince  to 
express  to  thee  the  regret  with  which  he  daily  sees  so  many 
brave  men  perish  ;  and  although  the  fault  has  lain  in  thy  obsti- 
nacy, and  not  in  his  injustice,  for  the  purpose  of  preveoting  a 
farther  waste  of  blood,  to  offer  thee  in  his  name — " 

^^  What  ?"  demanded  the  king,  as  Witchaire  hesitated,  while 
the  blood  rushed  to  his  face.  A  kind  of  hushing  sound  ran 
through  the  ball,  and  the  most  profound  silence  prevailed  while 
the  envoy  replied — 

"  Forgiveness.  Acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  empe- 
ror, do  homage  for  thy  crown,  and  pay  the  tribute  that  is  due, 
and  so  the  sword  of  extermination  shall  be  stayed.  Thy  peo- 
ple may  then  return  unharmed,  even  those  now  engaged  in  open 
warfare,  to  their  fields  and  their  homes,  to  their  wives  and  their 
children."  The  same  dead  silence  was  preserved  in  the  as- 
sembly during  the  king's  reply,  only  interrupted,  after  Wit- 
chaire had  concluded,  by  a  strong  drawing  of  the  breath. 

"  Accept,  noble  Witchaire,"  said  Morvan, "  our  poor  thanks 
for  this  generous  offer.  The  advantages,  as  thou  hast  enu- 
merated them,  that  we  should  gain  by  pesRse  are  surely  such 
IS  merit  an  impartial  examination  ;  and  L  should  ill  discharge 
my  duty  as  a  king  did  I  not  carefully  weigh  the  answer  to  be 
returned.  In  the  first  place, '  the  sword  of  extermination  would 
be  stayed' — why  that  is  well ;  nay,  it  is  more  than  well,  it  is 
excellent.  Yet,  stop  ;  let  me  consider.  An  inducement  like 
this  can  only  be  offered  to  the  living — the  dead  have  no  part  in 
it !  There  was  no  thought  of  submission  when  my  gallant  sub- 
jects who  are  now  stiff  in  their  graves  stood  bolt  upright  in 
their  armour  ;  and,  I  swear,  I  think  it  would  be  rank  injustice 
to  accept  of  terms  for  ourselves  which  we  refused  for  them ! 
What  say  ye,  my  comrades?  Would  not  the  very  ravens  laugh 
hoarse  scorn  at  us  as  they  sailed  away,  gorged  and  slow^from 
their  banquet  ?  Would  not  the  bare  sculls  grin  in  our  faces, 
when  we  stumbled  upon  them  on  the  hills,  were  it  a  hundred 
years  hence  ?  What  answer,  I  demand  of  ye,  would  our  butch- 
ered brethren  return,  if  the  question  were  put  to  them  ?" 

"  No !  no  !  no !"  broke  from  the  assembly  in  a  succession 
of  deep  and  hollow  groans. 

''  No ! — Is  it  even  so  ?"  said  the  king ;  ^^  then  the  matter  is 
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aettled,  for,  by  heaven,  they  are  the  majority !  But  hold ;  if  we 
4ecept  of  the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  saith  the  enemy,  we  '  may 
return  to  our  fields  and  our  homes,  and  our. wives  and  our . 
children  ;' — here  is  another  point.  Truly,  these  are  temptations 
which  it  would  take  a  heart  of  iron  to  resist.  The  very  words 
fall  upon  the  ear  like  the  babblingof  brooks,  the  rustling  of  the 
rich  and  yellow  corn,  the  singing  of  mothers  to  their  young 
children,  and  the  sweet  kisses  of  paternal  afiection.  But  our 
fields — ay,  there  it  is,  sir !''  Why,  they  are  stripped  as  bare  as 
the  blade  of  this  sword  ;  the  ploughshare  of  war  has  entered 
into  their  bosom,  and  the  crop  is  desolation  and  death.  Such 
fields,  indeed,  may  be  worth  dying  for,  but  surely  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  question  of  life.  Then  our  homes — we 
have  Ho  homes !  Wouldst  thou  have  us  go  to  the  place  of  the 
habitations  of  our  fathers,  and  sit  down  in  a  heap  of  black 
ashes  ?  Why,  the  nations  would  laugh  at  us.  And  our  wives 
and  children  ?— K)h !  our  children !  Our  sons  are  slaughtered, 
and  our  wives  and  daughters  dishonoured  !  'Sdeath,  sir,  hast 
thou  come  to  banter  us  ?  Is  it  to  us  thou  talkest  of  life,  of 
fields,  and  homes,  and  families  ?  Dost  thou  beard  us  in  our 
Tery  den,  where  we  are  rising  up  like  the  hunted  tiger  in  his 
last  wrath  and  last  agony,  to  throw  ourselves  upon  the  hell- 
hounds who  have  destroyed  us,  to  worry  and  to  be  worried,  to 
kew  and  to  be  hewn  in  pieces — " 

"  To  revenge,  and  then  to  die !"  cried  a  deep,  stern  voice 
amid  the  assembly. 

'^RevMige  and  death!'*  answered  the  whole,  in  a  single 
thunder  shout,  in  which  was  heard  the  shrill  cries  of  the  women 
rising  in  the  wild,  almost  unearthly  yells,  above  the  hoarser 
voices  of  the  men.  The  masquerade  was  at  an  end.  The 
strange  smiles  in  which  their  facfes  were  dressed  disappeared, 
disclosing'  in  the  ghastly  features  beneath  an  expression  of 
despair  only  illumined  by  the  baleful  glare  of  revenge.  The 
order  and  ceremony  of  a  court  were  broken  up.  Those  who 
were  sitting  at  the  tables  rose  tumultuously, dashing  the, wine- 
cups  upoA  the  floor,  and  all,  both  men  and  women,  crowded 
round  the  envoy,  on  whom  glances  hungry  of  vengeance  were 
darted  from  eyes  which  but  a  month  before  could  only  have 
furnished  the  arrows  of  love. 

**  Depart,  Sir  Envoy,"  cried  Morvan,  **  Depart  while  thou 
art  well.  Trust  me,  there  is  thunder  in  these  gloomy  brows 
around  thee.'* 

"  He  shall  not  depart !"  cried  the  shrill  voice  of  one  of  that 
^ex  which  is  ever  forward  whether  in  good  or  evil ;  and  at  the 
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word  the  swords  of  the  men  leaped  fi^>Di  their  seabbards.  The 
kiog  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  calmly  on,  apparently  in- 
different as  to  the  result ;  and  the  fate  of  Witchaire  would  in 
ill  probability  have  been  decided  the  next  moment  but  for  the 
iDterference  of  the  Princess  Matilde. 

^'Back,  my  friends,  back!"  said  she,  flinging  aside  the 
thirsty  steel  with  her  uncovered  hands,  as  she  approached  the 
Tictiin.  Witchaire  himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  obey  the 
command,  and  he  shrunk  back  aghast  as  if  at  the  appearance 
of  a  spectre.  Every  vestige  of  blood  had  disappeared  from 
ier  face,  and  her  form  and  features  were  so  strangely  wasted, 
that  the  spectators  had  some  difficulty  in  believing  that 
they  were  indeed  animated  by  a  human  soul.  Her  voice 
was  hoUow  and  broken,  and  her  motions  feeble  ;  but  in  her  eyei 
the  retreating  energies  of  life  had  concentrated  their  forces. 
She  turned  upon  Witchaire  for  an  instant  the  unnatural  yet 
steady  brightness  of  these  long  worshipped  stars,  which  now 
txhibited  neither  anxiety  for  his  preservation,  nor  even  con« 
icioasness  of  his  identity,  and  then  addressed  her  countrymen. 

*^  My  fViends  and  brothers,"  said  she,  <'  this  man  is  an  envoy, 
who  has  trusted  himself  hete  on  the  faith  of  our  honour. 
That  faonow,  as  yet,  has  been  unsullied.  It  is  because  of 
honour  that  we  are  what  we  now  are.  This  is  the  great,  the 
glorious  distinction  between  us  and  our  cause,  and  the  Frankt 
and  theirs.  This  has  enabled  us  to  lose  without  being  defeated, 
and  to  die  without  being  conquered  ;  and  for  this,  a  thousand 
years  hence,  the  people  of  other  nations  will  listen  with  a  flush 
and  a  tear  to  the  fate  of  Brittany.  Ltct  us  not,  in  the  closing 
teene,  throw  away  so  noble  an  advantage ;  let  us  not  wrong 
the  gallant  spirits  we  are  about  to  follow,  by  sullying  the  cause 
in  which  they  fell.  Go,  Sir  Envoy,  depart  in  peace,  and  tell 
thy  emperor,  from  the  last  of  the  Breton  kings,  that  since  we 
cannot  live  free,  we  will  die  free  I"  Witchaire  stood  silent  and 
motionless,  gazing  at  the  spectre  for  some  time  afler  she  had 
concluded,  till  at  length  signs  of  a  renewal  of  the  tumult  began 
to  manifest  themselves  in  the  assembly.  A  voice  was  heard, 
exclaimmg  from  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  where  a  lady  had 
i&t  alone  from  the  beginning,  apparently  in  a  kind  of  stu- 
por— 

"  Freedom  I  Who  talks  of  freedom  ?  What  care  I  for 
freedom  ?  Give  me  back  my  husband — my  daughter — my  son 
—my  only  son — my  fair-haired  boy — my  hope — my  beau- 
tiful—!" And  as  her  voice  rose  into  a  wild  scream,  it 
was  echoed  by  some  of  the  other  females ;  and  one  of  them^ 
ii  a  sudden  phrensy,  drew  a  dagger  from  her  girdle,  and  rushed 
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towards  the  60 Yoy.  Matilde  took  Witchaire*s  Tiand  and  led  him 
out  of  the  room,  while  the  shrieks  of  the  frantic  womani  who 
was  held  back  by  the  chiefs,  rang  through  the  castle. 

They  descended  the  stairs  in  silence  leading  to  the  great 
door,  and  Witchaire  felt  as  if  the  toUch  of  that  thin,  pale,  cold 
hand  was  pressed  even  to  suffocation  upon  his  heart.  A  strong 
breath  of  air,  from  a  doorway  which  opened  upon  the  high 
terrace,  seemed  at  length  to  recall  his  flying  senses,  and  he  re- 
membered with  a  start  that  only  half  his  mission  had  been  per- 
formed,— that  having  failed  in  saving  the  father,  he  had  now  to 
care  for  the  preservation  of  the  daughter. 

He  paused  at  the  entrance  of  the  doorway,  and  undoing  the 
feeble  clasp  of  her  hand,  threw  his  armj^ently  round  her  waist, 
and  without  meeting  with  any  perceptible  resistance,  drew  her 
put  upon  the  terrace.  They  thus  walked  slowly  together 
towards  the  angle  of  the  castle  where  they  had  last  parted,  and 
where  in  happier  years  they  had  often  stood  watching  the  sun 
sinking  behind  those  western  hills,  so  dear  to  their  youthful  ima- 
ginations. Trembling  with  emotion,  he  pointed  to  the  summits 
of  those  high  places  of  love  and  memory,  and  then  turned  his 
•yes  upon  her  who  had  so  long  been  the  presiding  priestess, 

"Matilde,"  he  whispered— " Oh,  my  Matilde  I  look  at  that 
golden  sky  we  have  so  oflen  looked  on  together.    Dost  thou 
not  remember  the  hills  of  our  youth  ?    How  balmy  is  the  light 
wind  that*  fans  thy  cheek !  how  cool  and  pleasant  this  beautiful 
evening !    Oh,  shut  not  thy  soul  against  the  blessed  influences 
of  the  hour,  which  are  the  messengers  of  God,  for  the  dew  of 
heaven  and  the  breath  of  the  fragrant  earth  have  a  power  from 
on  high  to  heal  wherever  they  fall,  and  restore  its  freshness  and  i 
perfume  even  to  the  withered  heart.    Look  where  the  light  just 
touches  the  tops  of  those  trees  on  the  hill-side,  and  leaves  m 
broad  spot  of  shadow  below  ;  that  was  the  place  where  the  first  | 
vow  of  love  broke  from  my  lips.     See  the  path  winding  along 
the  edge  of  the  glen,  its  ends  lost  in  the  shade  beneath  and  the 
sunlight  above  1     There  were  we  wont  to  wander,  dreaming— i 
thou  canst  net  have  forgotten  ;  such  dreams  as  Heaven  sends' 
to  teach  man  that  he  is  immortal !"     Matilde  turned  her  face 
towards  her  lover,  and  it  was  illumined  with  a  smile  so  radiant 
that  he  imagined,  while  he  gazed,  that  he  had  indeed  succeeded 
in  banishing  her  despair,  but  the  next  moment,  in  a  voice  clear, 
yet  touchingly  mournful,  she  exclaimed*^ 

^^  Dreams  !  dreams !  dreams  1     It  was  all  a  dream  !    It  wa^ 
a  vision  of  last  night,  that  can  never  more  be  recalled  !'* 

'<  Oh,  say  not  soT'  cried  Witchaire  ;  '^  and  yet,  in  part,  tho« 
art  right :  never  more  can  it  return  in  all  the  freshnesa  axM 
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brightness  of  those  early  years,  when  earth  itself  was  more  of 
Heaven  than  ever  churchman  dreamed.  Dim,  as  seen  through 
tears,  it  will  now  rise  upon  our  spirits — but  rise  it  will. 
Morvan  shall  not  die ;  he  shall  be  captured  alive  :  to  this  I 
pledge  myself;^  and,  although  do  more  a  king,  he  will  be  a 
father  still.  From  my  castle  windows  we  may  at  least  look 
upon  the  lovely  hand  he  has  lost ;  time  will  heal,  if  it  cannot 
restore ;  and  we  may  all  be  yet  as  happy  as  in  a  checkered 
world  like  this  we  could  hope  to  be,  after  the  golden  dreams  of 
youth  have  fled  from  our  eyes." 

^^  Captured  alive !"  said  the  Breton  maiden,  with  a  start  and 
a  gasp.  <<  Witchaire,  if  I  thought  that  my  father  went  not 
forth  to  the  battle  to  die,  I  would  with  my  own  hand,  yea,  with 
the  hand  which  has  climbed  his  knees,  and  clasped  his  neck,  and 
played  with  his  gray  hairs,  and  drawn  down  his  face  to  mine 
that  he  might  kiss  me — with  that  hand  I  would  plunge  a  dagger 
into  his  heart !  Captured  alive !  a  lord  of  smoking  ruins  !  a 
king  of  the  dead !  Why,  thou  mightst  as  well  talk  to  me  of 
life— to  me,  who  kindled  the  funeral  pile  of  my  country,  and 
drove  forth  my  father  to  a  bloody  grave !" 

**  Hush,  hush !  thy  spirit  wanders,  my  Matilde.- * 

"  It  will  soon  be  at  rest.  What  I  have  done,  *  I  have  done 
in  honour,  and  it  is  followed  by  no  shame  and  no  repentance. 
Were  it  to  do  again,  I  swear  by  the  great  Being  whorn  Christian 
and  Heathen  alike  adore,  by  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the 
true  Church,  and  by  the  ancient  god»  of  my  people,  I  would 
again  lose  in  the  glorious  game  my  country,  my  father,  and 
my  life !"  Matilde  walked  proudly  away  a  few  paces ;  but 
stopping  suddenly,  looked  again  towards  the  hills. 

**  Ay,  look !"  cried  Witchaire,  eagerly,  "  for  there  is  fever 
in  thy  heart,  and  phrensy  in  thy  brain  ;  look,  till  the  soAneu 
and  mildness  of  the  scene  steal  upon  thy  senses, — till  the  mercj 
of  God  descends  in  the  dews  of  eve  upon  thy  soul !" 

"I  will  look,  O  my  friend,"  replied  MatjjWe,  "  for  to  look 
nmo  will  be  no  treason  to  my  country  or  my  king.  I  look  for 
the  last  time  ;  and  I  look  across  a  river  of  blood  and  tears, 
whose  accumulating  waves  have  long  since  swept  away  all 
traces  of  a  ford.  Farewell,  ye  golden  skies !  farewell,  ye 
hills,  beautiful  and  beloved  !  Farewell,  ye  haunts  of  my  youth, 
peopled  with  glorious  imaginations  !  No  moxe  on  me  will  fall 
the  hues  of  sunset,  or  the  shades  of  evening  ;  no  more  the 
BweetXsoolness  of  the  twilight  air;  no  more  the  vesper  sonff 
of  birds,  or  the  hinted  whispers  of  far  rivers,  mocking  the  ear 
that  Btrives  to  catch  them,  amid  the  myriads  of  small  sounds 

Vol.  I.— e 
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with  which  the  woodland  air  undulates  when  it  is  most  silent 
Farewell,  ye  shady  seats,  and  ye  rich  and  hanging  boughs — 
turf  altars  of  the  heart,  and  druid  groves  of  love,  1  shall  never 
see  ye  more.  Farewell — ^farewell !"  Her  voice  trembled,  her 
words  came  faint  and  lingering,  as  if  each  dreaded  to  be  the 
last;  she  waved  her  head  mournfully,  and  while  retreating 
slowly  backwards,  tears  rolled  bright  and  fast  down  her  cheeks. 

^  Not  yet/'  gasped  Witchaire,  his  armour  rattling  with  bis 
agitation  ;  "  not  yet  fare  well — I  would — I  would — 1  would — " 
but  his  voice  was  choked,  the  pride  of  manhood  gave  way,  and 
the^  bold  warrior,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  wept  like  a 
child.  Matilde  sprang  back  at  one  bound  to  his  side ;  she 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  shaken  by  passionate  weep- 
ing, buried  her  face  in  his  bosom. 

^^  It  was  to  thee,"  she  sobbed — <^  it  was  to  thee,  my  friend  and 
my  love,  that  I  bade  farewell  I  Thou  wert  the  god  of  my  heart's 
idolatry,  and  these — the  woods,  the  hills,  the  trees,  and  the  rivers, 
— ^were  but  as  attributes  of  thy  divinity ;  without  thee  they 
would  have  been  but  rocks  and  water,  and  plants  of  the  earth  ; 
thou  wert  the  soul  that  animated  their  lifeless  forms  ;  in  them 
I  saw  only  thee,  and  in  their  voice  I  heard  only  thine ;  thou  wert 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  whom,  in  the  superstition  of  youthful 
love,  I  worshipped  even  in  stocks  and  stones!"  The  words 
had  scarcely  departed  from  her  lips,  when  a  loud  blast  of  the 
elaricn  pierced  the  air  ;  and  starting  like  some  affrighted  ghost 
at  crowing  of  the  cock,  Matilde  unclasped  her  hands  from  her 
lover's  neck,  and  darted  up  the  terrace.  When  she  had  gained 
the  doorway,  already  black  with  the  shades  of  evening,  she 
lingered  for  a  moment ;  and  her  pale  bright  face  was  seen  by 
her  lover  through  his  tears,  gleaming  like  a  star  in  a  dark  sky  ; 
the  next  instant  it  vanished,  and  Witchaire  felt  that  he  could 
weep  no  more. 

In  a  little  while,  the  sound  of  voices  and  footsteps  descending^ 
the  stairs,  and  a  more  distant  hum  from  the  court-yard,  startled 
him  from  the  trance-like  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen  ;  and, 
guessing  that  the  devoted  king  was  about  to  issue  for  the  last 
time  from  the  castle  of  his  fathers,  he  determined  to  ascertain  in 
what  manner  he  had  provided,  or  wished  to  provide,  for  the 
safety  of  her  who  would,  in  all  probability,  be  so  soon  an 
orphan. 

On  reaching  the  court-yard  he  found  the  cavaliers  already 
seated  on  their  horses,  and  the  servants  standing  round  with 
lighted  torches,  which  threw  a  red  glare  upon  the  scene,  so 
strong  as  to  reveal,  with  the  clearness  of  day,  its  minutest  de- 
tails.   Morvan  himself  carried  the  national  banner,  torn  almost 
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to  rags  and  clotted  with  blood,  while  each  of  his  followers  bore 
an  emgn  or  other  peculiar  badge  of  bis  own  family.  They 
were  all  clothed  in  iron,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
armed  heel,  and  were  equipped  with  all  the  appliances  of  war 
customary  in  the  time,  except  the  sheaths  of  their  swords. 

The  great  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  a  simultaneous  clat- 
tering of  hoofs  upon  the  payed  court,  attended  by  the  waving 
of  plumes  and  glancing  of  armour,  announced  that  the  little 
party  was  in  motion.  When  Moryan,  however,  had  gained 
the  arched  portal,  which  was  the  threshold  of  his  dwelling,  he 
commanded  a  halt,  and,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  time^ 
called  for  the  wine-cup.*  A  large  golden  vase  filled  with  wine 
was  presented  to  the  king  by  one  of  the  few  ladies  whose 
nerves  were  firm  enough  to  enable  ihem  to  be  present  at  this 
final  leave-taking.  Before  raising  it  to  his  lips,  Morvan  threw  a 
rapid  glance  round  the  place,  and  his  eyes  dwelt  for  an  instant 
on  the  higher  windows  of  the  castle,  where  his  heart  told  him 
Matilde  stood,  praying  and  Irembling,  and  gaeing  at  her  ftther 
through  her  tears.  The  next  moment,  however,  he  drank,  in 
a  cheering  tone,  the  healths  of  his  followers. 

**  Come,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "  now  for  the  last  stake  dt 
Brittany !  We  play  for  all  that  remains  to  us  of  country,  hornet 
and  family.  If  we  see  again  those  old  black  walls,  we  shall 
see  them  as  conquerors  ;  and  after  having  washed  away  our 
wrongs  in  the  blood  of  our  enemies,  we  shall  drown  their 
memory,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  red  juice  of  the  grape.  If 
we  fall,  we  fall  like  men  and  warriors  ;  we  falf  as  our  kinsmen 
fell ;  and  even  in  death  we  shall  possess  our  country,  for  Brit- 
tany will  then  be  only  one  wide  grave  of  the  brave  and  free. 
Health,  friends  and  brothers ! — ^health,  fair-  and  noble  ladies ! 
Health,  my  faithful  serfs  and  liegemen  '.^-health  and  farewell  !*' 
Morvan  then  passed  the  vase  to  bis  nearest  follower,  who,  after 
drinking,  handed  it  to  the  next,  and  thus  it  made  the  round 
of  the  whole  party.  When  all  had  drunk,  the  word  of  com- 
mand was  again  given  by  the  chief;  the  horses  struck  their 
heels  simultaneously  into  the  pavement,  plumes  nodded  and 
banners  wav'ed,  and  the  armour  of  each  warrior  successively 
flashed  in  the  red  light  and  disappeared,  as  he  pressed  forward 
into  the  darkness  without. 

Witchaire  gazed  with  admiring  pity^at  each  noble  and  stately 
figure,  as  it  plunged  from  the  light  into  a  gloom  typical  to  his 

*  Ermold.  Nigell.  We  find  the  custofn  of  the  **  stirrup-cap"  among 
■everal  other  barbarous  nations ;  and  to  this  day,  it  is  maintained  in 
•ome  parts  of  Scotland. 
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imagination  of  the  gfrave  whither  they  were^  hastening.  But 
i¥hen  the  last  of  the  cortege  spurred  across  the  court,  hardly  in 
time  to  overtake  his  comrades — a  mere  stripling,  bending  under 
the  weight  of  his  armour,  and  who  seemed  to  have  been  de- 
tained in  the  despairing  embrace  of  kis  mother — the  .j|tout 
soldier  turned  sickening  away,  and  cursed  with  a  bitter  heart  the 
demon  of  war. 

He  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  was  forgotten  or  unregarded 
by  the  servants  and  others  remaining  behind ;  and  af\er  the 
gates  were  closed,  he  was  allowed  to  wander  as  he  chose 
through  the  qourt,  without  interruption. 

This  space  he  devoted  to  meditation  on  the  course  he  was 
now  to  pursue.  There  had  been  no  time  and  no  opportunity 
to  question  Morvan  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  w;ished  his 
daughter  to  be  provided  for  ;  and  he  thus  felt  that  he  wafl  him- 
self the  guardian  of  the  Princess.  The  wreck  of  the  Breton 
army  was  hemmed  in  by  the  imperial  legions,  at  a  place  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  natural  defences  which  we  have  described  as 
surrounding  the  fortress  of  Morvan ;  and  the  king,  with  his 
personal  followers,  was  no  doubt  on  his  way  to  join  them  there.* 
A  general  and  decisive  engagement  could  not  be  avoided,  even 
if  that  wal3  desired,  many  hours  beyond  sunrise  ;  and  the  few 
who  might  escape  from  the  slaughter  would  fall  back  through 
the  woods  and  morasses,  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way,  till 
throwing  themselves  into  the  fortress,  the  whole  would  perish 
together. 

That  this  was  the  plan  for  to-morrow,  that  fatal  fortieth  day 
since  the  massacres  began,  could  not  be  doubted  ;  for  there 
was  not  a  single  chief  left  behind  in  the  castle  to  attend  to  its 
defence.  Matilde,  therefore;  Witchaire  concluded,  must  be 
removed,  and  that  instantly,  even  if  force  were  requisite  to 
drag  her  from  the  fatal  spot. 

He  desired  one  of  the  servants,  who  happened  to  pass,  to 
solicit  for  him  an  interview  with  the  Princess.  But  afler  wait- 
ing a  considerable  time,  the  messenger  had  not  returned.  He 
then  wandered  himself  in  quest  of  her,  and  explored  by  turns, 
without  effect,  the  banqueting-hall,  the  anterooms,  and  the 
terrace.  The  few  persons  he  met  in  his  progress  either  replied 
negligently  to  his  questions,  or  not  at  all,  flitting  about  the 
chambers  and  the  stairs  as  silent  as  ghosts.- 

The  time  was  speeding — the  hour  of  daylight  was  already 
not  far  off;  and  Witchaire,  in  an  agony  of  impatience^  has^ 

^  EriQold,  NigeU* 
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tened  to  the  part  of  the  building  which  cohtained  tt^  sleeping 
apartments',  concluding  that  Matilde  had  retired  for  the  night* 
Some  of  the  doors  at  which  he  knocked  were  opened  to  him  hj 
the  tenants  in  full  court-dress,  and  shut  again  in  his  face  at 
soon  as  the  question  had  passed  his  lips ;  at  others,  which  wert 
Dot  opened,  the  moaning  voices  he  heard  within  bore  no  re* 
semblance  to  that  of  the  Princess.  Her  apartment,  however, 
was  at  length  pointed  out  to  him  by  one  lady,  with  a  scornful 
and  malicious  smile  ;  and  as  the  door  was  shut  violently  against 
him,  he  heard  the  informant  break  into  shrieks  of  hysterical 
laughter.  He  knocked  gently  at  the  door  indicated,  but  all 
was  silent ;  he  then  applied  his  ear  to  the  crevice,  but  without 
being  able  to  catch  a  single  sigh.  His  heart  swelling  with 
pity,  he  stood  for  some  time  irresolute ;  but»  at  length,  on 
knocking^  louder,  he  imagined  that  he  heard  some  sound 
within. 

"  Matilde,"  he  whispered,  "  it  is  I,  thy  friend,  thy  father's 
friend, — speak  to  me,  for  God's  sake  !  I  have  but  one  word  to 
lay !"  The  sound,  if  it  had  been  a  reality  at  all,  was  not  re^ 
peated ;  every  thing  was  still,  silent  even  as  death.  Witcbair* 
retreated  in  perplexity  from  the  door,  and,  standing  on  tiptoe, 
looked  out  for  an  instant  from  a  small  window  that  dimly 
lighted  the  corridor. 

There  was  not  a'  breath  of  air  ;  the  sky  on  one  side  wa« 
covered  with  heavy  and  indefinite  clouds,  and  on  the  other  tha 
moon  shone  with  that  faint  lustre  sometimes  observed  in  her 
disk  after  the  sun  had  risen.  No  view  of  the  east,  however, 
could  be  obtained  from  the  passage  ;  and  Witchaire,  half 
dreading  that  daybreak  had  really  arrived,  returned  hastily  to 
the  Princess's  door,  and  knocking  loudly,  besought  her  to 
ipeak  with  him. 

Still  no  answer.  He  became  alarmed.  A  thousand  strange 
apprehensions  swept  across  his  mind ;  and  suddenly  discharging 
a  furious  storm  of  blows  upon  the  door,  he  called  out  the  name 
of  Matilde  in  a  loud  and  commanding  voice.  While  listening 
for  the  result,  the  same  wild  hysterical  laugh  he  had  heard  be* 
fore  from  the  opposite  apartment,  broke  in  boding  screams 
upon  his  ear,  and,  unable  longer  to  control  the  impatience  of 
his  dread,  he  threw  himself  with  fury  against  the  door,  and 
burst  into  the  room.  It  was  empty !  Witchaire,  relieved  and 
yet  bewildered,  stood  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  hardly  capable  of  exerting  the  faculty  of  thought,  till  at 
length  returning  to  himself  with  a  start — 

*^  I  have  one  chance  more,"  he  cried  ;  ''  Morvan  i^all  be 
6* 
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surrounded  and  taken  alire  bj  my.  own  band  ;  I  will  obtain 
from  the  emperor  the  command  of  the  troops  sent  against  this 
fortress ;  and,  deprived  of  their  chief,  the  ruins  of  the  Breton 
army  will  no  longer  hold  out.  Here,  in  the  mean  time, 
wherever  she  has  been  concealed,  Matilde  is  in  safety.'*  He 
flew  along. the  corridor,  descended  the  stairs,  and  seeking  out 
the  stables,  accoutred  a  horse  with  his  own  hands.  He  then 
drew  his  sword,  and  commanded  the  servants  to  throw  open 
the  gates.  The  men  obeyed,  not  from  fear,  but  from  habit, 
and  spurring  his  steed  fiercely,  he  galloped  out  into  the  night. 

It  was  not  quite  daybreak — or  rather,  it  was  not  altogether 
night ;  but  that  appearance,  scarcely  to  be  termed  luminous, 
in  the  eastern  sky,  which  is  the  first  faint  edge  of  the  dawn, 
struck  a  mortal  terror  into  the  soul  of  Witch  aire.  Onward  he 
s^ept  across  the  deserted  plain,  strewed  with  broken  armour, 
torn  banners,  and  ruined  tents,  and  right  up  the  steep  eminence 
that  commanded  it,  without  drawing  bridle  for  a  moment's 
breathing-time.  He  swam  the  river — dashed  through  the 
marshy  track,  sometimes  saddle- deep  in  mud  and  water,  and 
sometimes  feeling  the  earth  shake  and  give  Way  beneath  the 
heels  of  his  gallant  steed  ;  till  at  length  he  gained  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  at  the  farther  side  of  which  his  band  was  encamped. 

Here  whip  and  spur  were  useless.  The  horse  pkinged  for- 
ward with  instinctive  eagerness,  but  th^  intervention  of  the 
trees  continually  impeded  his  course.  Witchaire  more  than 
once  threw  himself  from  the  back  of  the  noble  animal,  ima- 
gining that  he  should  be  able  to  make  greater  progress  oa 
foot ;  but  this  he  speedily  found  to  be  a  miscalculation ;  for, 
by  a  few  vigorous  bounds  over  the  clear  spaces  which  fr^ 
quently  occurred,  his  dumb  companion  made  more  than 
amends  for  the  comparative  slowness  with  which  he  threaded 
his  way  through  the  trees. 

The  dawn,  in  the  mean  time,  had  really  appeared ;  soon  the 
sun  rose  above  the  horizon,  and  by-and-by  showers  of  golden 
light  streamed  through  the  foliage  beneath  which  our  traveller 
journeyed.  The  voice  of  the  forest  was  up.  The  birds  awoke 
singing  ;  the  morning  breeze  ran  whispering  through  the  trees  ; 
and  the  whole  air  was  filled  with  the  multitudinous  sounds  of 
day.  Witchaire  cursed  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  music  of 
morning.  The  sudden  glittering  of  the  leaves,  as  a  stragglin|r 
beam  kissed  the  dew  that  covered  them,  startled  his  heart  like 
the  glancing  of  armour  ;  and  even  the  buzz  of  the  early  bee, 
as  it  swung  past  his  ear,  struck  upon  his  alarmed  senses  like 
the  trump  of  battle.    He  felt  that  he  was  too  late.    At  thia^ 
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UTj  moment,  perhaps,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  forest,  the 

butcbeiy  was  heginning  ;  and  before  he  should  be  able  to  join 

lustrtx>ps — far  less  to  lead  them  round  to  the  scene  of  action, 

the  fate  of  Morvan  would  be  decided.     He  might  reach  the 

fortress,  indeed,  before  its  capture  ;  but  he  would  reach  it  when 

't  had  become  the  final  rallying  point  of  despair — when  the 

aunt  wolf  of  Brittany  had  for  the  last  time  turneJ  to  bay,  not 

nih  the  hope  of  escape,  but  with  the  determination  to  die. 

Vbat  was  not  to  be  dreaded  from  a  determination  so  deep,  a 

espair  so  overwhelming  ?    The  immolation  of  females  by 

their  clans  apd  kinsmen  was  not  unknown  in  that  bloody  time  ; 

and  as  the  thought  rose  like  a  spectre  upon  his  imagination, 

the  ear  of  the  self-torturer  was  filled  with  shrieks. 

Whether  born  of  these  ideal  sounds,  and  bodiless  ^ke  them, 
Of  not,  the  tumult  was  continued  in  his  ear  even  afler  the  dream 
vhh  which  it  h.ad  been  associated  had  vanished.  He  dared 
not  pause  in  his  career  to  listen  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  curse  the 
whispering  of  the  leaves,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and  even  the 
crashing  noise  of  the  branches  as  he  burst  through  them  ;  but 
when  suddenly  a  sound  which  he  could  not  mistake — the  war 
notes  of  his  own  clarion — came  faintly  upon  his  «ar,  he  wa« 
convinced  that  some  bloody  scene  awaited  him. 

This  conviction  wns  so  far  of  use,  inasmuch  as  it  served  to 
recall  his  mind  from  the  frightful  imaginations  that  had  tor- 
mented him  ;  and  collecting  his  energies  with  the  habitual 
promptitude  of  a  soldier,  he  pressed  forward  with  a  speed  more 
lure  because  less  disturbed. 

His  course  was  at  present  directed,  not  in  a  straight  line 
towards  the  encampment,  but  across  a  portion  of  the  forest  J>y 
which  he  should  arrive  earlier  at  the  open  country  ;  and  he  cal- 
culated, that  although  in  this  way  a  considerable  hill  would  ia- 
tenrene  between  him  and  the  point  of  his  destination,  after 
emerging  from  the  wood,  he  should  still  be  a  considerable 
gainer  in  poirit  of  time,  owing  to  the  absence  of  trees.  He  at 
length  completely  cleared  the  forest,  and  his  wearied  steed,  as 
if  rejoicing  at  the  deliverance,  bounded  with  renewed  eagerness 
iJp  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

The  clarion  sounded  again,  and  more  oistinctly,  and 
Witchaire's  s^ord  flew  from  its  scabbard  as  he  recognised  in 
the  notes  a  message  to  his  own  ear, — a  summons  to  the  absent 
chief  in  time  of  need  and  peril.  The  sounds  of  battle  then 
came  one  by  one  upon  his  ear :  the  harsh  scream  of  the  horses*  ' 
and  the  wild  war  cries  of  the  men — the  shout  of  command— 
tbe  yeU  of  pain  or  fury-^the  clash  of  swords  .and  the  ringing  of 
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armour^— dnd  ever  and  anon  between  the  piercing  blast  of  the 
clarion,  imploring  aid  for  the  weaker  party. 

Chafing  with  the  same  instinctive  rage  which  animates  a 
tiger  in  the  near  presence  of  a  foe  whom  as  yet  he  cannot  see, 
the  trained  warrior  pressed  up  the  hill,  and  at  length  gained 
the  summit.  His  little  party  was  indeed  engaged  in  a  most 
perilous  encounter  with  a  force  greatly  superior  in  point  of 
number,  and  no  whit  inferior  in  soldierlike  appearance.  The 
enemy  be  could  tell  even  at  this  distance  to  be  Bretons,  by 
their  peculiar  mode  of  fighting,  which  consisted  in  whirling 
round  afler  striking  with  the  javelin,  and  returning  again  and 
again  in  the  same  manner  to  the  attack.* 

Had  the  odds  been  differently  balanced,  Witcbaire  would 
probably  have  chosen  to  make  his  appearance  first  in  the 
peaceful  character  of  an  envoy  ;  although  even  then  hopeless 
of  soothing  the  desperation  of  the  self-devoted  martyrs  of  free- 
dom :  but  at  present,  the  danger  of  his  comrades,  the  uncom- 
promising firmness  of  their  opponents,  his  own  responsibility 
as  chief,  fivery  sentiment  of  prudence,  loyalty,  and  honour, 
combining  with  his  warlike  habits,  steeled  his  heart  against 
compassion.  His  appearance,  as  he  galloped  at  full  speed 
down  the  breast  of  the  hill,  was  hailed  by  a  burst  of  joy  from 
his  companions  in  arms,  who  were  by  this  time  palpably 
giving  way  before  the  fierce  desperation  of  the  Bretons ;  and 
Witcbaire  only  replied  by  shaking  his  sword  above  his  head, 
and  shouting  his  war-cry  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  he  sprang 
like  a  tiger  into  the  mel^e. 

The  assault  of  even  a  single  fresh,  vigorous,  and  accom- 
plished soldier,  when  the  combatants  were  already  worn  out 
with  fighting,  was  sufficient  to  turn  the  fate  of  the  battle ;  and 
the  Franks  rallying  round  their  young  leader,  made  a  more 
desperate  and  bloody  charge  upon  the  Bretons,  than  they  had 
themselves  that  day  sustained. 

Covered  from  head  to  foot  in  their  dark  armour,  Witcbaire 
up  to  this  moment  had  been  able,  in  the  hurry  of  the  battle, 
only  to  recoggjse  his  opponents  in  their  generic  character  of 
foes  ;  what  then  was  his  dismay  on  seeing  himself  singled  out 
for  assault  by  an  individual  whom  in  the  instant  he  knew,  b} 
the  torn  and  bloody  banner  he  carried,  to  be  the  father  of  JVia^ 
tilde! 

Springing  aside,  he  eluded  the  shock  of  the  furious  veteran 
who  found  in  Coslus,  Witchaire^s  lieutenant,  who  chanced   tc 

*  Ermold.  NlgeU. 
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be  at  Bome  distance  behind,  a  match  nearly  as  worthy  in  all 
the  uses  of  war.  Coslus  was  almost  borne  from  his  horse  by 
this  unexpected,  and  indeed,  as  regarded  him,  unintentional  at- 
tack ;  but  with  a  sudden  back  stroke  of  his  sword,  as  his 
enemy  rushed  past  hiitf  in  the  career,  he  cut  asunder  the 
fastenings  of  Morvan*s  helmet,  which,  falling  off,  left  the  gray 
head  of  the  grim  old  warrior  exposed.  Coslus  then  spurred 
up  to  the  king  with  the  intention  of  closing,  and  Morvan,  per- 
ceiving the  mancBuvre,  suddenly  dropped  his  lance,  and  drew 
his  swqrd,  and  an  encounter  took  place,  in  which  the  blows  of 
steel  upon  steel  resounded  over  the  field  like  the  clanking  of  a 
hundred  hammers  upon  the  anvil. 

At  this  moment  a  thought  darted  like  lightning  through 
Witchaire's  brain — 

"  I  will  bear  him  to  the  earth,''  he  cried,  ^^  with  my  spear.  I 
know  that  old  cuirass  too  well  to  fear  wounding  him.  He  will 
be  stunned  with  the  fall — his  followers  will  fly  in  despair,  and 
I  shall  take  him  alive  in  spite  of  all  the  fiends  that  have  set  us 
OQ  to  this  hellish  war !''  He  couched  his  lance,  spurred  his 
steed,  and  seemed  to  fly  rather  than  ride  over  the  field.  His 
destination  was  instantly  observed  by  some  of  the  Bretons. 

*^  For  the  King  !*'  cried  one,  throwing  himself  in  his  way, 
although  with  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  success, — for  the 
superior  impetus  of  Witch  aire  bore  both  man  and  horse  to  the 
(&rth,  and  he  bounded  on  hardly  having  felt  the  interruption. 

"For  Morvan !"  shouted  another  of  the  self-devoted,  as  he 
net  the  Frank  in  his  fierce  career;  but  his  spear  shivered 
against  the  tried  ctlirass,  and  he  fell  backwards  from  his  horse. 

A  third  interruption  took  place  just  as  Witchaire  reached  the 
Bcene  of  the  combat,  with  lance  pointed  against  the  thickest 
part  of  Morvan's  armour.  A  cavalier,  without  any  battle-cry 
to  announce  his  coming  or  his  purpose,  and  with  neither  spear 
io  rest,  nor  sword  in  hand,  suddenly  threw  himself  betweem 
and  received  the  blow.  Witchaire  withdrew  the  weapon  shud- 
dering, for,  owing  either  to  the  badness  of  the  armour,  or  the 
Qoskilfulness  of  the  adjustment,  it  had  pierced  into  the  victim's 
breast, — into  the  breast  of  that  poor  slender  boy  he  had  seen 
with  so  much  pity  following  the  warlike  cortege H-om  the  cast!e  ; 
weak,  however,  as  had  been  the  opposition,  it  was  effectual  in 
baffling  Witchaire's  purpose  ;  for,  before  he  could  couclThis 
lance  again,  he  saw  the  gray  head  of  Morvan  clefl  down  to  the 
shoulder  by  his  fierce  and  skilful  enemy,  and  the  Breton  King 
fell  upon  the  earth  a  dead  man. 

At  this  fatal  sight  his  followers  fled  in  all  directions,  pursued 
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by  the  Franks ;  and  in  another  moment  Witcbaire  found  him- 
self alone,  leaning  upon  his  lance,  and  gazing  alternately  upon 
the  dying  boy  and  the  dead  king.  He  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  and  would  have  approached  him  to  whom  some  assistance, 
or  at  least  relief,  might  yet  be  rendered  ;  but  suddenly  his  limbs 
refused  to  perform  their  office — bis  feet  seemed  to  grow  to  the 
earth,  and  a  deadly  sickness  came  over  his  heart.  A  thin  long 
ringlet  of  the  darkest  gold  had  escaped  the  unpractised  hands 
which  fixed  the  helmet,  and  hung  down  the  youth's  back ! 
Witchaire  at  length  iQung  himself  upon  his  knees  ;  with  trem- 
bling hands,  that  defeated  their  own  haste,  undid  the  helmet, 
and,  with  a  cry  of  horror  and  despair,  discovered  the  features 
of  Matilde. 

The  Princess,  revived  by  the  air,  or  her  flitting  spirit  recalled 
by  the  voice  she  had  loved  so  well,  opened  her  eyes. 

**  Witchaire,"  she  said  faintly, «  where  is  my  father  ?"  Wit- 
chaire covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Thank  God  I"  exclaimed  Matilde,  *•  I  would  not  have  my 
father  be  the  living  king  of  a  dead  peoplet  Where  i»  he  T* 
she  continued — ^^  Did  he  die  near  me  ?  Wilt  thou  lift  me  up, 
O  my  friend  and  my  love  !  and  lay  me  beside  my  father,  that 
my  eyes  may  see  him  ere  they  grow  dark  for  ever?'*  Wit- 
chaire tenderly  moved  her  to  where  the  dead  body  of  Morvan 
lay,  scarcely  two  paces  distant.  She  looked  without  shrink- 
ing at  the  ghastly  wound  by  which  his  life-blood  had  flowed, 
and  kissed  his  lips  and  his  gray  hairs  ;  then  leaning  her  head 
exhausted  upon  her  father's  breast,  she  drew  his  hand  round 
her  waist,  and  extending  one  of  her  own  to  Witchaire— 

^<  Come,"  said  she,  '^  sit  thou  down  also  beside  me,  and,  in 
the  arms  of  her  father  and  her  lover  Matilde  will  die  happy." 

**  I  dare  not— oh,  I  dare  not  i"  cried  Witchaire,  with  a  burst 
of  grief  and  horror — "  for  I  am  thy  murderer,  Matilde !"  A 
radiant  smile  lighted  up  her  face  as  she  replied,  when  he  had 
knelt  down  beside  her — 

"  If  thou  knew'st  how  sweet  it  is  to  die  by  the  hand  of  one 
we  love  !  Nearer — nearer.  Witchaire — dost  thou  remember 
that  at  my  earnest  prayer  thou  didst  unbind  the  vows  of  my  vir- 
gin heart,  and*  give  me  back  even  to  myself?  That  gift,  all 
worthless  as  it  is,  I  would  return  to  thee  again.  No  honour- 
no  country — no  dream  of  freedom  and  renown  can  ever  more 
impel  me  to  retract ;  for  I  am  thine,  Witchaire — ^thine,  my 
Uue,  my  tried — thine,  my  first,  last  love — in — in — death!" 
8he  had  drawn  down  his  face  to  hers,  and  as  the  last  word 
trembled  upon  her  breath,  her  soul  escaped  upon  his  lips. 
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The  death  of  Morran  waa  the  signal  for  submiaaion  throuffh- 
out  the  whole  of  Brittany )  and  after  ha?ing  laid  waate  die 
country  with  fire  and  aword  for  forty  days,  Louia  le  Debonnair* 
had  the  goodnature  to  stay  hia*  hand  when  no^  more  were  to 
be  found  to  resist 

King  Morvan  and  hia  daughter  were  buried  in  one  grave,  on 
the  spot  where  they  fell ;  and  Witchaire  also  was  supposed  to 
bare  died  in  this  bloody  skirmish.  His  lands  reverted  to  the 
emperor,  and  in  the  course  of  time  hia  very  name  was  almost 
forgotten,  till  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  a  few  old  persona 
by  the  foUowing  circumstance. 

A  wretched  being,  who  had  resided  alone  in  a  hovel  in  the 
neighbouring  forest,  as  far  back  as  the  memory  of  the  living 
•ztended,  was  one  day  found  in  a  dying  state,  lying  upon  the 
grave  of  tlie  Breton  King,  which  was  now  distinguished  by 
nothing  more  than  a  grassy  mound  of  earth.  At  firat  he  either 
could  not  or  would  not  reply  to  any  of  the  queations  he  was 
asked ;  but  when  at  length  the  passers-by  endeavoured  to  re- 
move him  by  force  from  the  place,  that  they  might  procure  him 
assistance  or  spiritual  comfort  in  the  nearest  monastery,  he 
opened  his  lips.  *'  Leave  me  alone,'*  were  his  words — ^**  for 
I  am  Witchaire  !"  and  he  immediately  expired.  The  grave 
vas  opened,  and  the  remains  of  the  hermit  deposited  therein, 
to  moulder  with  the  bones  of  her  whom  he  loved,  and  slew. 

*  Ermold.  Nigell.  En  poi  de  terns,  et  a  poi  de  travail  destruit  tout 
lepa'is,  ne  ne  vout.ainques  cesser  jusques  a  tant  que  Marmanons  leur 
rois  fut  occis.  Chroniques  de  St.  Denis.  See  also  the  annalef  £gin- 
hudi,  de  gest.  Lud.  Pii. 
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Thorough  brake,  thorough  brier. 
Thorough  muck,  thorough  mire. 
Thorough  water,  thorough  fire. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Augur  me  better 'chance,  except  dread  Jove 
Think  it  enough  for  me  to  have  had  thy  love, 

DONNX. 

In  the  year  of  grace  eight  hundred  ?.nd  eighty-seven,  on  a 
certain  island  in  the  Sein^  there  stood  a  city  surrounded  by  a 
wall  flanked  with  towers.  In  the  midst  of  its  narrow  streets 
and  blackened  walls  arose  some  loftier  buildings,  which  con- 
ferred on  it  an  air  of  grandeur  when  viewed  at  a  distance  ;  but 
on  nearer  inspection  it  presented  to  the  eye  only  a  confused 
mass  of  houses,  genei\aliy  mean  and  discoloured,  and  built  of 
earth,  strengthened  by  beams  of  timber.  By  means  of  a 
wooden  bridge  thrown  over  either  arm  of  the  river,  the  city 
Gcmmunicatcd  on  one  side  with  an  extensive  faubourg ;  and  on 
the  other,  through  some  rows  of  houses,  with  the  open  country. 
The  bridges  were  defended  by  wooden  towers,  and  so  secure 
was  the  city  deemed,  in  its  natural  situation  and  artificial  bul- 
warks, that  it  was  coni^idered  by  the  engineers  of  the  time  to 
be  almost  impregnable.  This  city  was  Paris ;  or  rather,  this 
was  the  nucleus  around  which  was  to  be  gathered,  in  after-ages, 
the  glories  of  half  the  world.* 

It  was  night ;  the  autumnal  leaves  were  whirling  in  eddies 
from  the  trees,  and  the  wind  swept  moaningly  along  the  black 
and  swollen  bosom  of  the  Seine.  Not  a  star  was  visible  above, 
wbere  only  huge  masses  of  vapour,  formless  and  indefinite, 
floated  across  the  sky,  like  heralds  sent  to  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  in  cloud  and  tempest.  Night  had  crept  gra- 
dually and  sullenly  over  the  city.  The  fires,  as  usual,  had  been 

*  Some  authors  contend  that  Paris  had  no  walls  till  afler  the  Norman 
sieges ;  an  opinion  which  appears  to  be  without  any  foundation.  So 
namerous  a  horde  of  invaders  provided  with  boats,  and  to  whom  the 
water  was  as  natural  as  the  land,  would  hardly  have  heen  kept  two 
yean  at  bay  solely  by  the  arrows  and  lances  of  the  besieged. 
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extinguished  at  seyen  o^elock,for  even  in  wer  the  Count  Odon* 
enforced  the  salutary  regulations  of  peace;  and  all  was  dark- 
ness, except  when,  here  and  there,  waa  seen  some  solitarj 
citizen  traversing  the  narrow  streets^  bearing  a  lantern  in  one 
hand  to  light  his  steps,  and  gvai^iog  a  sword  with  the  other  to 
defend  his  purse  or  his  life. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  blast  of  the  bom  was  heard  echoing 
from  station  to  station  on  the  waHs^andat  the  signal  a  hundred 
fires  biazed^up  from  their  summit.  A  strong  glare  was  thus 
thrown  upon  the  turbulent  waters  below,  and  discovered,  just 
beyond  arrow-shot,  a  numerous  fleet  of  barges  moored  to  the 
banks  and  to  each  other,  so  confusedly  that  the  passage  of  the 
river  was  completely  stopped.  On  the  mainland  the  light  was 
reflected  from  what  resembled  a  city  of  tents  and  huts,  con- 
structed with  an  irregularity  that  seemed  the  effect  of  chance 
or  madness  ;  and  moving  figures  were  observed  on  the  shore, 
passing  and  repassing  by  turns,  and  then  plunging  iirto  the  dark- 
ness beyond. 

On  the  north  bridge^  and  on  the  tower  which  defended  it, 
esteemed  the  most  important  point  of  attack  or  defence  in  the 
fortifications,  these  alarm'&reft  wore  more  numerous  than  else- 
where, and  threw  a  strong  light  over  a  wide  area  around. 
There  the  extensive  faubourg  was  seen  in  ruins ;  Hd  enclosures 
were  rent  in  pieces,  its  monuments  overturned,  and  its  streets 
choked  up  with  rubbish ;  while  amidst  its  lof^  buildtngs  was 
stuck  here  and  there  a  wretched  hovel,  like  the  mud  nest  which 
a  swaliow  builds  in  the  courts  of  princes. 

Presently,  as  if  answering  to  the  signal  fires,  a  number  of 
lights  appeared  on  the  mainland^  and  principally  among  the 
tents,  which  were  thus  shown  to  cover  a  surface  of  ground 
more  than  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  city ;  and  near  the  banks 
of  the  river,  groups  of  men  and  women  were  seen  eollected 
round  some  larger  blase,  among  whom  iadividual  figures  ffitted 
with  strange,  wild  gestures,  like  spectres  in  a  dream. 

The  sentries^  pacing  fhnn  tower  to  tower  on  the  city  walls, 
were  ever  and  anon  visited  by  some  officer  of  rank  armed  to  the 
teeth,  who  anxiously  scanned  the  appearance  of  the  river  below, 
and  directed  a  glance  of  keen  scrutiny  to  the  huts  beyond. 
Within  the  walls,  the  soldiers  destined  to  relieve  guard  were 
seen  sleeping  in  groups  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  torch  that 
burned  in  the  black-looking  courts  appointed  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  as  the  flame  flickered  in  the  wind,  it  disclosed,  in  their 

•  Of  Ettdof. 
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ghastly  faces  and  torn  and  neglected  drei 0,  all  the  usual  tokens 
of  protracted  strife. 

At  the  foot  of  the  walls  were  huddled,  in  wild  confusion, 
hats,  tents,  .and  hovels  of  every  imaginable  form  and  material, 
apparently  thrown  together Jn  a/noment  of  hurry  and  dismay; 
and  from  thence  arose  that  strange  and  indescribable  sound, 
which  tells,  even  in  the  silence  of  night,  of  the  proximity 
of  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings.  Sometimes^s  one  of  the  ' 
alarm-fires,  caught  by  a  stronger  gust,  flared  and  flashed  over 
the  ramparts,  its  light  fell  upon  the  shapeless  roofs  below,  and 
exhibited,  mingling  with  covers  of  straw  and  mud,  rich  banners 
and  embroideries  converted  into  a  shelter  from  the  weather; 
and  at  such  moments  a  glimpse  might  have  been  caught, 
through  the  numerous  crevices,  of  figures,  both  male  and 
female,  whose  dress  and  bearing  proclaimed  them  to  be  the 
castomary  denizens  of  courts,  separated  only  by  a  thin 
and  ragged  partition  from  the  very  basest  of  the  peasantry. 
All  things,  in  short,  declared  the  immediate  presepce  of  war, 
and  the  danger  either  fancied  or  real,  which  hovered  round  the 
beleaguered  city. 

For  nearly  two  years  had  Paris  presented  the  same  spectacle, 
only  varied  occasionally  by  the  chances  of  war — the  attack,  the 
repulse,  the  rally,  and  the  arrival  or  loss  of  supplies.  On  the 
20th  of  November,  885,  clouds  of  dust  and  confused  shouts  in 
the  distance  had  announced  to  the  inhabitants  the  confirmation 
of  their  fears  in  the  approach  of  the  same  formidable  enemy 
who,  little  more  than  forty  years  before,  had  burned  the  fau- 
bourgs about  their  ears."^  On  that  occasion,  the  weak  and 
cowardly  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bald,  instead  of  opposing 
force  to  force,  bought  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  by  a  bribe  of 
seven  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver  ;t  and  when  Paris  had 
risen  from  its  ashes,  the  citizens  very  naturally  looked  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  visit  which  had  been  productive  of  so  rich  a 
harvest. 

Nor  were  their  expectations  disappointed.  The  northern 
pirates,  who  were  accustomed  to  alight  periodically  upon  the 
shores  of  Neustria,  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  only  waited  till  the 
booty  was  worth  their  pillage,  and  then  sailing  up  the  Seine, 
began  their  ravages  anew.     Rouen  had  already  fallen,  and  the 

• 
*  Mezeray.  Hist.  t.  3,  p.  345. 

t  The  monastery  of  St.  Denis  redeemed  its  abbot  from  captivity  at 
the  expense  of  si:^  kundrod  and  eighty<-five  pounds  of  gold ;  which 
UTurds  us  «ome  data  for  calcuUting  the  relatWo  value  of  a  monk  an4  a 
capital  in  the  ninth  century. 

7* 
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hourly  arrival  of  fitgitives  gave  notiee  of  the  approaefa  of  <&e 
enemy.  At  length,  like  the  rush  of  some  headlong  tide^  they 
were  discovered  sweepiog  up  the  course  of  the  ri?er,  and  along 
its  banks ;  and  as  they  af^roacbed  within  neaier  view^  the 
French  gazed  with  renewed  wonder  and  terror  upon  bartia* 
rians  still  ruder  than  themselves*  The  pirates  disembarked 
upon  the  right  bank,  at  a  place  called  Lupara,*  from  the  w^^ 
dogs  of  the  king  being  kept  there,  and  thetr  formidable  bat* 
talions  extended  to  the  valley  of  Misere.t 

While  viewing  the  strangers,  however,  with  inetineiive  dread, 
fostered  by  the  agency  of  a  mistaken  piety,  which  had  taught 
the  people  to  include  in  the  church  service  a  prayer  for  deli* 
very  ^^  from  the  fury  of  the  Normans,"  the  citizens  were  well 
aware  that  their  position  was  greatly  improved  smce  the  last 
fatal  visit.  At  that  time  the  ruinous  contentions  between  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  which  ended  in  the  partition  of 
the  empire,  might  have  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  Charles  ie 
Chauve,  even  had  he  not  chanced  to  be  at  once  a  coward  and 
a  fool ;  and  after  the  short  reign  of  Louis  le  Begue,  or  the 
Stammerer,  which  succeeded,  the  kingdom  was  split  into 
pieces,  of  which  Louis  and  his  brother  Carloman  had  the 
larger  portions.  Now^  however,  that  these  two  princes  had 
been  removed  providentially  from  a  scene  for  which  they  were 
unfit,  the  dismembered  empire  was  almost  reunited  in  the  per- 
son of  a  prince  whose  corporeal  bulk,  it  was  hoped,  typiified  the 
greatness  of  his  soul,  for  Charles  the  Fat  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  Charlemagne.  £fut  in  addition  to  the  good  fortune  of  ex- 
isting under  an  imperial  regime,  the  city  possessed  the  advan- 
tage of  being  governed  by  one  of  the  bravest,  highest  spirits  of 
the  time*  Odon,  Count  of  Paris,  on  the  approach  of  the  Nor- 
mans, unfurled  the  standard  of  St.  Martin  upon  the  walls,^ 
and  called  upon  the  nation  to  defend  its  honour ;  he  prepared 
the  fortifications  fo^  defence,  despatched  couriers  to  warn  the 
emperor,  who  had  not  yet  quitted  his  German  dominions,  and 
fihut  himself  up  in  the  city  with  the  fiower  of  the  French 
nobility. 

The  northern  bridge,  connecting  the  city  and  its  faubourf, 
was  defended  by  a  wooden  tower  raised  on  solid  masonry,  wii 

*  Now  the  Lottvre.     Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  Inscript.  t  17,  p.  690^  1. 
t  Now  Ihe  Quai  de  la  Megisserie;  Parid,  Ancien,  Modeme,i^c,.  t* 


1.  p.  69. 

t  Itwj 


b  wcra  not  till  the  begroning  of  the  twelfth  century,  under  Louis  lo- 
Gro8,  that  the  oriflamine  of  St,  Denis  became  the  national  standard  of 
Frauoe* 
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against  diis,  the  moat  accemible  point  of  attack,  the  wfaoI# 
force  of  the  Normans  was  applied.*  With  such  spirit,  lloiir* 
erer,  was  the  defence  commenced,  that  the  besiegers  were 
drivCT  back  with  great  loss  hj  a  sally  of  the  garrison  ;  and  the 
next  morning  they  beheld,  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  terror^ 
an  adctition  of  two  stories  which  had  been  made  to  the  tower 
daring  the  night.  It  is  recorded  that  the  wild  North-men  were 
80  macfa  alarmed  by  this  phenomenon,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  reproaches  of  their  wives,  they  would  instantly  have  fled 
from  a  city  defended  to  all  appearance  by  magic.  Shamed, 
however,  if  not  encouraged,  by  female  eloquence,  they  returned 
to  the  attack,  and  were  received  with  showers  of  boiling  oil  and 
burning  bitumen.  Their  fury,  baffled  in  this  quarter,  was  then 
directed  against  the  faubourg,  which  they  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword,  as  far  as  the  celebrated  monastery  of  St  Germain. 

Finding  that  the  jiches  of  Paris  were  not  by  any  means  to  be 
obtained  at  a  single  swoop,  Sigefroy,  the  general-in-chief  of 
the  Normans,  wkh  cool  determination,  set  himself  to  fortify  his 
camp,  and  construct  such  engines  of  offence  as  were  known  at 
the  time.  Among  them,  we  are  told  of  battering  rams  that 
shook  the  walls,  moveable  sheds  behind  which  six  men  could 
fight  at  a  time,  and  wheeled  castles  garrisoned  by  sixty  sol* 
diers.!  These,  on  the  other  hand,  were  received  with  a  torrent 
of  stones,  melted  lead,  and  lighted  torches  from  the  ramparts, 
and  beams  pointed  with  iron  were  driven  against  the  chariots  ; 
and  thus  the  siege  went  on  from  month  to  month,  almost  every 
day  signalized  by  deeda  of  ferocious  daring  on  the  part  of  the 
asKiilants,  and  of  romantic  devotion  on  that  of  the  besieged. 

Among  the  warriors  who  had  rallied  in  the  hour  of  need 
around  tiie  national  standard,  there  were  many  of  those  daring 
and  desperate  spirits  who  might  be  said  to  be  the  rude  an- 
cestors of  the  knights  errant  of  later  times.  Chiefs  dispos* 
aessed  of  their  estates,  spendthrifts  who  had  dissipated  Xhpvt 
patrimony,  sons  whose  only  succession  was  the  sword  and 
abieid  of  their  lathers — ^roen  of  all  descriptions,  driven  into  the 
arms  of  adventure  by  their  follies  or  misfortunes,  eagerly 
eiowded  into  the  threatened  city.  Some  few  were  impelled  by 
the  loftier  motives  of  patriotism  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  the 
capital ;  and  a  number  smaller  still,  in  tbat  rude  age,  con* 

*  This  tower  was  afterward  called  the  Toiir  4u  Grand  Chatelei,  and 
the  Pont  aaz  Changes  now  bestrides  the  river  instead  of  the  wooden 
bridge  whose  fate  is  recorded  in  the  text. 

t  Abbo,  de  BelUs  Parislacie  urbis,  1.  J« 
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swted  of  joung  men  pantin|f  for  valorous  distinction,  who 
courted  danger  wherever  its  aspect  was  most  terrible  or 
splendid. 

Among  these  last  was  a  youth  whose  name  was  Eriland. 
'His  ancestors  had  been  high  officers  in  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne ;  but  later,  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontenay  and  the  suc- 
ceeding dissensions  had  scattered  the  family,  and  rent  away 
their  estates  ;  and  Eriland,  at  the  date  of  the  siege  of  Paris, 
found  his  possession  reduced  to  a  horse,  a  hawk,  a  hound,  and 
a  good  sword.  Being  a  German  by  descent,  and  at  any  rate 
the  inheritor  of  some  of  the  prejudices  of  Charlemagne,  he 
both  disliked  and  despised  the  French  ;  and  this,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  certain  reckless  and  even  aimless  courage,  gave  an 
air  of  haughtiness  to  his  manner,  which,  unsupported  as  it  was 
either  by  wealth,  dignity,  of  reputation  in  arms,  repelled  and 
almost  disgusted. 

In  the  first  few  months  of  the  siege,  therefore,  he  found 
himself  alone  even  in  the  crowded  city.  In  the  defence  of  the 
walls,  and  the  sorties  from  the  gates,'  he  played  his  part  like  a 
skilful  and  gallant  soldier,  and  amused  himself  between  whiles 
with  a  solitary  march  upon  the  ramparts.  But  this  mode  of 
life  soon  began  to  grow  flat  and  wearisome  ;  the  same  objects 
presented  themselves  continually  to  his  eyes ;  the  very  dangers, 
day  ailer  day,  were  the  same  ;  and  Eriland  at, last  felt  a  sensa* 
tion  of  restraint  and  confinement  as  he  looked  round  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  prison-island,  and  panted  for  the  freedom  of  the 
fields,  where  heads  were  defended  by  bucklers  instead  of  stone 
walls.  ) 

The  Count  Odon,  in  the  mean  time,  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  introduce  and  support  a  spirit  at  once  of  union  and 
rivalry  in  the  garrison  ;  and  he  resorted  for  this  purpose  {q 
means  which  betrayed  a  policy  more  refined  than  that  of  the 
ag^  he  lived  in. 

His  sister  Adele,  a  young  woman  at  once  of  admirable 
beauty  and  extraordinary  talent,  was  his  principal  agent,  and 
by  her  assistance  a  little  court  was  speedily  formed  in  the  be- 
leaguered city,  in  which  amusement,  the  ostensible  object,  was 
rendered  aubservient  to  more  important  purposes.  Here  the 
fair  and  the  brave  met  in  daily  intercourse  ;  no  languid  inter<« 
val  of  action  afibrded  time  for  recollections  and  regrets  ;  the 
pomp  with  which  the  ceremonials  of  meeting  were  conducted, 
lent  a  zest  to  the  charms  of  society  ;  and  the  very  difBculties  of 
form  and  publicity  with  which  beauty  was  hedged  round  froift 
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&er  admirers,  gtve  addittond,  though  inuginary  loade  to  the 
proud  ejes  that  '*  rained  influeiioe''  on  the  beholdeiv. 

Not  flttddenijr,  boweyer,  was  all  thia  effected.  A  court  of  at 
least  edrnparatiTe  refinement  waa  90t  called  at  once  into  eziat- 
eoee  in  a  besieged  city,  and  at  a  period  when  so  long  a  courae 
of  foreign  aggressioiia  and  civil  broils  had  thrown  a  Mill  wilder 
air  orer  the  mannoa  of  a  barbarooa  age.  Every  day  some 
nicer  adjostuient  was  made  of  the  true  l^ance  of  the  sexes,— 
everyday  mme  new  polish  was  given  to  the  uneven  surface  of 
society,  partly  by  Uie  tact  of  tlra  ipistress  of  the  ceremonies^ 
aod  partly  by  the  effect  of  simple  collision.  The  consequence 
was  speedily  felt,  not  only  in  taming  the  impatient  spirits  of 
tbe  garrison,  but  in  the  greater  vsgour  and  enthusiasm  infused 
into  the  defence.  The  chiefsi  in  a  sally,  fought  with  the  con* 
sciousness  that  those  noble  aod  iovely  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
them  from  the  walls  which  they  were  to  me^t  publicly  on  their 
return ;  and  thus  an  inseparable  connexion  took  place  between 
tbe  smiles  of  the  fair  and  the  deeds  of  the  brave,  and  war  be- 
came a  pastime  as  well  as  a  labour — a  game  of  which  beauty 
was  the  prize. 

llie  pride,  reserve,  and  mere  indifference  with  which,  among 
tlie  whole  body  of  the  defenders  of  the  place,  a  single  hand- 
some young  soldier  kept  aloof  from  these  new  festivities,  could 
not  escape  observation.  In  Eriland,  Adele  encountered  the 
first  obstacle  she  had  yet  met^  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  ge^ 
nius  she  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  ovorcoming  his  obstinacy. 
The  young  man  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  singolar  situaticm. 
One  day  his  taste  was  consulted,  and  his  society  solicited ;  and 
the  next,  when  he  entered  upon  the  acene  with  the  air  of  a 
personage  of  consequence,  he  was  unnoticed  or  overlooked. 
By  tores  his  self-love  was  wounded,  and  his  curiosity  piqued. 
Was  be  resJly  unqualified  to  assume  a  permanent  place  in  the 
rode  society  which  aped  the  manners  of  a  court  ?  Who  and 
what  was  this  would-be  queen,  this  barbarian  compound  of 
Gaul  and  Roman,  who  affected  to  dispense  the  favours  and  the 
sHgfats  of  royalty  ?  His  thoughts  and  his  eyes'were  thus  drawn 
to  the  young  Adele,  aod  a  half^pleasing,  half-painful  shiver  ran 
through  his  frame  when  these  instinctive  questions  were  an* 
iwered. 

Adele  was  no  would-be  queen,  but  a  right  royal  vroman  of 
nature's  own  crowning.  Her  stature  was  commanding  ;  her 
^r  divided  between  grace  and  majesty  ;  her  locks  were  like  a 
rich  cloud  turned  into  gold  by  the  sun  ;  her  forehead  was  lofty, 
>nd  pale,  and  smoother  than  the  sea  bdbre  the  winds  were 
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borii ;  and  her  eyes  were  of  as  bdght  and  holy  a  blue  as  ever 
painted  the  heavens.  Eriland  received  the  portrait  upon  his 
heart,  touch  by  touch,  trait  by  trait ;  and  at  last  he,  felt  that  the 
deepest  injury  he  could  sustain  from  the  sword  of  the  foe  pier- 
cing into  the  fountain  of  his  life  would  be  the  destruction  of  that 
glorious  picture. 

Adele  herself  was  insensible  for  a  time  of  the  peril  of  allow- 
ing her  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  the  proud  and  handsome  stran- 
ger ;  but  at  length  her  oaanner  became  colder,  the  intimacy 
which  had  insensibly  begun  was  broken  off,  and  Eriland,  with 
indignant  grief,  yet  unabating  love,  found  himself  to  all  appear- 
ance an  object  of  indifierence;  if  not  contempt,  with  his  impe- 
rious mistress.  Sometimes,  however,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
worst  fortune,  an  intervening  moment  either  of  pity  or  weak- 
ness would  restore  him  to  «ali  he  bad  lost ;  and,  intoxicated 
with  his  happiness,  he  forgot  every  thing  but  love  and  hope. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  received  as  a  gift  a  favourite 
hawk  from  Adele  ;  and  transported  with  his  triumph,  he  only 
waited  till  the  next  inten^iew  to  press  his  suit  with  open  ardour. 
No  opportunity,  however,  came  ;  she  avoided  him  with  skill 
and  resolution ;  and  Eriland,  as  he  reflected  on  certain  cir<t 
Gumstances  that  had  attended  the  gift,  was  devoured  with  mor- 
tification. 

SomQ  time  before,  a  practice  bad  been  introduced  into  the 
society,  which,  being  found  in  all  ages  and  countries,  must  be 
considered  as  both  proper  and  natural.  This  was  for  the  lover 
to  propitiate  his  mistress  by  a  present.  The  chiefs  vied  with 
eaeh  other  in  liberality  as  fiercely  as  they  had  done  in  arms^ 
and  he  who  had  no  jewels  to  bestow  felt  ail  the  pangs  of  shame 
and  defeat.  Eriland,  after  considering  his  case  with  great  per- 
turbation, and  half  resolving  to  slide  down  the  wall  at  night 
and  steal,  a  spoil  frota  the  enemy's  camp,  at  length  determined 
to  bestow  his  hawk,  a  magnificent  and  valuable  bird,  where  he 
had  already  given  his  heart,  and  this  piece  oi  generosity  was 
loudly  applauded  by  the  whole  court  Tbe  return  which 
Adele  had  now  made,  received  at  first  as  matter  of  triumph 
and  exultation,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  distance 
she  preserved,  seemed  a  downright  insult  to  his  poverty  ;  and 
Eriland  looked  bitterly  at  the  bells  and  chains  with  which  the 
claws  and  neck  of  the  beautiful  creature  sparkled,  and  the 
rings  of  emeralds  and  sapphires,  inlaid  in  bright  copper,  with 
which  it  was  adorned,  as  so  many  confirmatory  evidences  oi 
his  degradation* 

In,  this  mood  of  mind,  it  was  with  a  fieroe  joy  be  one  day 
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heard  that  a  general  attack  was  intended  to  be  made  by  the 
eoeray  on  the  following  morning ;  and  although  he  bad  for 
some  time  atudiously  absented  himself  from  the  siAriea  of  hia 
Princess,  he  now  resolved  to  drink  one  last  draught  of  inspira* 
tion  from  her  haughty  eyeSy  and  then  rush  into  the  battle,  de- 
termined to  conquer  her  esteem,  or  lose  his  love  and  his  life 
together.  .  ♦ 

A  spectator  would  not  have  been  able  to  conjecture^  from 
tbe  appearance  that  evening  of  the  little  court  of  Adele,  that  a 
struggle  was  so  nearly  at  hand  which,  in  all  probability,  would 
decide  the  fate  of  the  city.  The  laugh  and  the  jest  went  lightly 
round;  lays  were  sung  and  legends  recited  of  the  olden 
time;  warriors  whispered  soft  tales  in  ladies'  ears,  and 
ladies  blushed  and  smiled  while  they  listened.  Although  the 
formal  Vows  of  the  Pheasant  had  not  yet  come  into  fashion, 
(he  chiefs  were  not  slow  in  promising  wonders  to  their  mis- 
tresses ;  anc^  the  latter  amused  themselves  with  imposing  tasks 
upon  their  lovers,  to  be  ezecuted^in  the  expected  sally.  One 
desired  a  pebble  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ;  another 
longed  for  a  branch  of  a  tree  which  grew  near  the  enemy's 
camp ;  and  a  third  charged  her  servant  with  an  ironical  mes- 
sage to  one  of  the  Norman  leaders,  desiring  him,  during  its 
delivery,  to  strike  three  blows  upon  the  pagan's  shield.  Adeie 
gave  some  trifling  commission  of  this  kind  to  almost  every  one 
present ;  and  as  the  Count  Odon  remarked  the  air  of  absolute 
devotion  with  which  his  sister's  commands  were  listened  to,  a 
flush  of  pride  rose  into  his  brow.  Conscious  that  the  admiring 
eyes  of  her  brother,  whom  she  herself  admired  more  than  any 
human  being,  were  fixed  upon  her,  she  became  more  wildly 
gay,  and  gave  more  extravagant  scope  to  her  imagination. 

'^Listen,  sirs,"  said  she  :  ^<  there  is  one  thing  I  had  forgot- 
ten—a very  trifle,  it  is  true,  and  hardly  worth  the  asking,  but 
there  may  be  some  one  here  who  will  condescend  to  the  task 
fortbesakeof  Adele." 

*^  Name  it ! — name  it  !'*  cried  the  chiefs,  and  the  circle  nar- 
rowed round  her  as  they  spoke. 

"  There  is  a  tent,  she  continued,"  "  at  the  eastern  angle  of 
&e  Norman  camp,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the,  splen- 
dour of  its  appearance,  and  the  wide  open  area  that  encircles 
it,  guarded  by  a  double  wall  of  huts.  Except  on  particular 
Bights,  when  the  idolatrojus  fires  are  blazing,  and  the  heathens 
gather  into  this  enclosure  for  the  performance  of  their  unholy 
rites,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  tent  are  an  aged  woman  of  lofty 
stature,  and  a  young  chikJ^^    The  former  appears  to  be  even  as 
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41  priettew  amoiiflrUiiB  unbelieving  people,  wd  eitbtoihe  mo- 
tiier  of  the  infant  or  a  nurse  appoitrted  io  tend  and  care  for 
him."  Adeie  pausedy  and  glanced  carelessly  round  among 
the  £rowd  of  admiring  hearers. 

**  Speak  !*'  .cried  Uiey  with  one  voice ;  ^*eommand|  we  are 
ready  l" 

^*  I  would  that  some  one,"  said  the  spoiled  beauty,  <*  woidd 
bring  me  that  pagan  boy  for  a  foot*page  t'*  The  chiefs  were 
ulent,  some  fi-om  surprise,  and  some  in  the  belief  that  i^e  had 
q>oken  in  jest,  so  madly  desperate  did  the  enterprise  appear ; 
but  the  next  moment  Erihmd  stepped  into  the  eircle. 

^^  Madam,"  said  he,  with  a  low  obeisance,  ^^  if  I  retom  from 
to-morrow's  sally  a  living  man,  I  will  lay  that  infant  at  your 
feet !"  A  flush  of  triumph  rose  into  Adele's  face,  but  was  in- 
stantaneously succeeded  by  a  deadly  paleness.  Her  brother's 
eyes  were  observed  to  sparkle,  and  his  cheek  to  glow,  al$-  he 
looked  on  at  a  little  distance,— and  perh&ps  at  tha  moment  he 
V  beheld  the  first  phantom-gleam  of  the  kingly  crown  which  was 
destined  one  day  to  alight  upon  the  brow  of  the  Count  of 
Paris.  Eriland  retired  when  he  had  spoken,  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  the  ladies  and  the  concealed  ridicule  of  the  chiefs, 
and  immediately  after,  warned  by  the  usual  evening  blast  from 
the  ramparts,  the  assembly  broke  up. 

The  next  morning,  as  a  loud,  long  peal  of  the  horn  from  the 
towers  of  the  city  announced  the  break  of  day,  every  bead 
started  from  every  pillow,  and  the  besieged  crowded  to  the 
walls  to  watch  with  eager  interest  the  first  stir  in  the  enemy's 
camp.  Among  these  spectators  the  earliest  foot  challenged 
by  the  sentry  was  that  of  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Paris. 
Wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  she  traversed  the  ramparts  alone 
from  tower  to  tower;  and  even  after  the  other  ladies  had 
made  their  appearance,  she  swept  past  them  with  a  silent  sa- 
lute. When  the  morning  became  lighter,  she  joined  for  a 
moment  the  different  knots  of  cavaliers  as  they  gathered  upcm 
the  walls  to  speculate  on  the  approaching  events  ;  but,  turning 
away  successively  from  each,  she  appeared  to  look  impa- 
tiently for  some  one  who  had  not  yet  appeared.  It  was  ob- 
served that  her  face  was  unusually  pale,  and  her  eyes  unusually 
bright ;  and  instead  of  the  proud  swanlike  motion  by  which 
she  had  been  before  distinguished  from  all  other  women  of 
the  city,  her  walk  was  unsteady  and  irregular,  and  her  gait 
sudden  and  constrained.  When  seen  some  time  after,  her 
face  was  no  longer  pale,  and  her  eyes  no  long^  bright.  A 
deep  and  feverish  flurii  sat  upon  her  cheeks,  but  her  manner  was 
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ealm  and  even  seyere ;  she  neither  sought  nor  shuooed  the 
Taiiotts  parties  promenading  on  the  walkt,  but  convened  in  a 
calm  cold  tone  of  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

As  the  mists  of  early  morning  floated  slowly  away  from  thtf 
eaemy's  camp,  like  a  curtain  whose  rising  is  destined  to  re* 
Teal  the  events  of  some  high  and  stirring  tragedy,  it  waa 
clearly  perceived  that  the  expectations  of  Ste  besieged  were 
about  to  be  realized.  Men,  women,  and  chiidren,— all  were 
in  motion ;  even  the  infant  whose  earliest  breath  had  been 
drawn  upon  these  hostile  fields,  with  the  trumpet  of  literal  war 
for  his  first  toy,  and  the  shout  of  battle  lor  his  first  lullaby,  was 
leeo  staggering  to  the  rear  with  some  burthen  of  fancied  value. 
Here,  groups  of  men  were  seated  on  the  ground  examining 
tbe  tension  of  their  bows,  sharpening  their  swords*  and  points 
ing  their  arrows  ;  there,  parties  of  both  sexes  were  hanging  in 
closters  upon  their  rude  fortifications,  repairing  the  breaches 
with  stones  and  mud ;  and  behind  a  countless  multitude  were 
removing  the  valuables,  together  with  the  sick-  and  infirm,  to 
the  rear.  The  confusion  in  the  camp  cleared  gradually  away 
with  tbe  morning  twilight,  and  by  the  time  it  was  completely 
daylight,  the  Normans  were  seen  arranged  in  regular  mass^ 
voder  the  chiefs  of  their  tribes. 

The  wctoden  tower  which  defended  the  entrance  of  the 
Dorthem  bridge  was  the  destined  object  of  attack ;  and  here, 
as  well  as  on  the  bridge  itself,  the  bravest  of  the  cavaliers  and 
the  most  skilful  of  the  bowmen  were  posted.  The  injuries 
which  this  part  of  the  fortifications  had  received  from  the 
engines  of  the  besiegers  were  now  remedied  as  well  as  their 
nature  permitted  ;  the  ditch  was  cleared  of  rubbish  and  consi- 
derably deepened,  and  every  other  precaution  which  prudence 
and  experience  could  suggest  put  in  practice.  Count  Odoa, 
therefore^  in  spite  of  the  numbers  of  tbe  enemy  and  their  unu« 
sually  skilful  order  and  compact  array,  was  so  sanguine  of 
success  that  he  already  gave  commands  respecting  the  sally, 
which  was  to  be  made  at  tbe  first  symptom  of  di^rder  in  the 
ranb  of  the  enemy. 

'^See!^'  cried  he  to  the  young  chieft  around  him,  ^*our 
mistresses  are  looking  at  us !"  and,  turning  their  eyes  te  the 
walls,  the  ladies  were  seen,  arrayed  in  all  the  bravery  of  tbe 
lime,  clustering  upon  one  of  the  towers.  Odon  made  a 
signal  with  his  sword,  and  his  sister,  rising  amid  the  fai^r 
group,  threw  a  handful  of  flowers  towards  Uieir  defenders  ^ 
the  dames  waved  their  scarb  and  kissed  their  hands ;  a  blast 
of  the  morning  wind  blew  cheerily  over  theTanqmrtSi  and  Mm 
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banner  of  Saint  Martin,  planted  upon  the  ladies'  tower,  rolled 
suddenly  out  its  gallant  folds  and  waved  over  their  heads. 
Odon  sprang  to  the  summit  of  the  wooden  tower,  and  threw 
a  proud  and  rapid  glance  upon  the  imposing  scene. 

"  France !  France !"  shouted  he  in  a  voice  of  fierce  ex- 
ultation. 

'^  Mont-joie  Saint  Martin !"  replied  the  cavaliers,  and 
their  war-cry  rolled  like  a  peal  of  thunder  over  the  Norman 
camp. 

The  invaders  were  not  slow  in  answering  the  signal,  and  in 
another  instant  their  whole  force  was  in  motion.  They  ad- 
^  vanced  to  the  walls  in  successive  bodies,  forming  solid  oblong 
squares,  and  in  order  of  the  tortoise^  each  man  covering  his 
head  with  his  buckler.  Tiie  ditch,  having  been  deepened,  pre- 
sented a  more  formidable  obstacle  than  usual ;  and  the  Nor- 
mans, under  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows  from  the  besieged, 
attempted  to  fill  it  up  with  rubbish.  The  rubbisii,  however, 
had  been  in  great  part  removed,  and  their  materials  soon  failed. 
The  moment  was  critical.  To  slide  down  one  rugged  and 
uneven  side,  and  climb  painfully  up  the  other,  would  expose 
them  individually  to  the  mark  of  the  garrison,  and  destroy  the 
regularity  of  the  order  by  means  of  which  they  had  hoped  to 
gain  the  wall.*  Loud  murniurs  rose  among  their  ranks :  the 
French  shouted  with  joy,  and  the  wild  shrill  cries  of  the  Nor- 
man women  answered  behind. 

*' Bring  forth  our  prisoners!"  commanded  one  of  the 
chiefs ;  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  had  been 
seized  in  the  faubourg,  before  they  had  lime  to  escape  into  tke 
city,  were  driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle  to  the  brink  of  the  ditch.  I 
A  silence  of  some  moments  ensued.  The  garrison  suspended 
their  operations,  and  looked  on,  with  surprise  mingled  with  a 
mysterious. fear,  while  the  North-men  themselves  held  their 
breath  in  expectation.  At  length  a  voice  of  doom  arose  from 
the  midst  of  the  latter  ;  the  cry  of  the  prisoners  which  followed 
was  drowned  in  their  bubbling  blood ;  they  were  slaughtered 
as  if  by  one  blow,  and  cast  into  the  ditch,  and  Ithe  fell  tigers  of 

•  Ditches  do  not  appear  to  have  been  dug  at  this  period  with  preci- 
pitous sides,  which  were  an  improvement  of  more  modem  times.  In 
^  Aucassin  et  Nicolette,*'  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Le  Grand  d'Auasi,  t.  3,  p.  30,  (and  the  same  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Saihte-Palaye,  with  the  title  of  "  Amours  du  bon  vieux 
terns,")  the  heroine  slides  into  a  ditch  and  climbs  out  again  without  any 
other  inconvenience  than  having  her  ^  pretty  little  hands  and  delicate 
ftet  murdered  in  more  than  twelve  placet. 
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the  North  rushed  furiously  over  the  passage  constructed  of 
their  bodies,  slippery  with  gore,  and  quivering  in  the  last  ago- 
nies of  life.* 

Bewildered  with  amazement  and  horror,  the  garrison  saw 
the  approaeh  of  the  besiegers  without  striking  a  single  blow,  till 
aD  aged  priest,!  starting  from  the  trancelike  stupor,  seized  a 
javelin  from  a  soldier,  and  calling  with  a  loud  voice  upon  th^ 
God  of  battles,  burled  it  at  the  foe.  The  weapon  struck  in 
mid  career  the  savage  who  had  given  the  order  for  the  prd- 
dacdon  of  the  prisoners,  and  he  fell  shuddering  and  yelling  to 
the  earth,  and  straightway  yielded  up  his  soul  to  the  demons 
that  awaited  it. 

**For  God  and  our  country!"  cried  Odon,  seizing  upon  the 
incident  as  a  favourable  omen — ^^  For  France  and  honour !  Ca- 
raliers,  to  the  gates!" 

"  For  vengeance  !"  replied  they. 

"  For  vengeance  1"  shouted  the  meanest  serf  and  villein 
within  the  walls. 

*^  For  vengeance !"  shrieked  the  women,  tearing  the  chap* 
lets  from  their  brows,  and  rushing  with  dishevelled  hair  along 
the  ramparts.  The  gates  were  instantly  thrown  open,  and 
Count  Odon,  folfowed  by  the  flower  of  the  garrison,  swept 
headlong  upon  the  enemy.  The  force  and  suddenness  of  the 
attack  were  irresistible.  The  Normans  gave  way,  but  strug- 
gled furiously  the  while,  yielding  a  hundred  lives  for  every 
Btepof  ground ;  till  at  length  the  same  dreadful  bridge  whichhad 
permitted  their  advance  sufficed  for  their  retreat ;  and  as  the 
porsuers  felt  their  feet  wet  with  the  still  warm  blood  of  their 
countrymen,  their  rage  was  turned  to  phrensy,  and  they  fought 
more  Hke  famished  wolves  than  men.  They  thus  smote  the 
invaders  to  the  very  inclosures  of  their  camp,  where  Odon,  by 
command,  entreaty,  and  even  force,  at  length  prevailed  upon 
them  to  retire  from  the  bloodiest  field  that  had  yet  been  known 
in  the  siege  of  Paris. 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers  of  the  enemy  was  £ri- 
land.  Determined  to  avoid  the  proud  eyes  of  his  mistress 
till  he  had  done  something  worthy  of  her  esteem  and  redeemed 
the  desperate  pledge  he  had  given,  this  adventurer  had  remained 
in  the  arched  gateway  of  the  city  from  daybreak  till  the  mo- 
ment of  the  sally.     By  the  shouting  of  either  party,  and  the 


*  This  fearful  incident  ii  taken  from  the  Latin  poem  of  Abbo,  an 
eye-witnesB. 
j  Bishop  Gosselin. 
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floating  reports  that  met  his  ear,  he  was  enabled  to  guess  from 
time  to  time  of  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  the  transactions  so 
fearfully  interesting  to  those  who  were  eye-witnesses.  Pre- 
occupied, however,  witii  his  own  uneasy  meditations,  and  con- 
fused by  the  very  darkness  of  his  retreat,  and  the  undistinguish- 
abte  echoes  it  returned  of  the  strife  without,  he  saw  with 
almost  as  much  surprise  as  satisfaction,  the  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm with  which  bis  companions  in  arms  rushed  to  the 
sally. 

One  of  the  first  to  leave  the  gates,  he  maintained  his  advance 
during  the  whole  of  the  pursuit ;  and  when  arrived  at  the 
enemy's  camp,  he  found  himself  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Count  Odon. 

<^  My  brave  friend  !''  said  the  latter,  catching  him  by  the 
arm,  "  we  are  now  far  enough — too  far  for  prudence ;  hel^ 
me  to  turn  those  glorious  madcaps  back  again,  before  they 
play  the  fool  in  earnest." 

^^^  Pardon  me,"  replied  Eriland,  disengaging  himself;  "I 
have  a  promise  to  the  Lady  Adele— -my  business  lies  farther.  I 
counsel  thee  to  return,  however,  and  that  suddenly ;  if  speech 
will  not  do,  strike,  and  strike  shrewdly,  or,  trust  me,  the  swords 
that  are  now  bristling  behind  this  wall  will  render  your  trouble 
bootless ;"  and  so  saying,  he  sprang  upon  the  uneven  side  of 
the  mud  (brtification,  and  running  a  few  paces  along  the  sum- 
miif  disappeared  in  the  Norman  camp. 

The  Count  hesitated  for  an  instant,  during  which  be  debated 
within  himself  whether  he  should  not  storm  the  entrenchmentSy 
and  thus  share  the  danger,  or  possibly  avert  the  fate,  of  the 
brave  stranger ;  but  the  prudence  of  the  skilful  leader,  and 
fierhaps  the  selfishness  of  the  ambitious  soldier,  conquered  this 
generous  thought ;  and  withdrawing  his  forces  before  the 
Normans  had  time  to  rally,  he  abandoned  Eriland  to  the  iot" 
tone  which  evil  destiny  and  his  own  phrensied  rashness  had  pro- 
vided for  him. 

Eriland  leaped  from  the  wall  into  a  crowd  of  enemies ;  but 
it  consisted  of  mea  who  had  just  rested  from  retreat,  and  who 
at  the  moment,  smarting  with  wounds  and  shame,  wer^  ready 
to  believe  that  the  whole  force  of  the  French  had  sealed  their 
mud  barriers.  They  fled  at  the  first  sweep  of  his  sword,  and 
finding  themselves  unpursued,  almost  fancied  that  what  they 
bad  beheld  was  some  gory  apparition  from  the  ditch  of  the 
wooden  tower. 

In  the  mean  time  the  adventurer  pursued  his  way,  am<Mig 
boTelSi  ai^d  tents^aipid  oiud  walb^ towards  the  habilaticm  oiib» 
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yovmg  child.  The  women  and  ehi1dr«n  fled  shriekbg  from 
bis  rapid  steps,  and  some  of  the  warriors,  returning^  tired  and 
bloody  from  the  fray  to  seek  their  individual  homes,  scarcely 
tarried  to  exchange  a  single  blow,  before  rushing  back  to  the 
naio  body  to  warn  them  that  their  camp  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  FrcDch. 

His  limbs  trembling  with  fatigue,  and  blood  and  sweat 
raining  from  his  brows,  Eriland  at  length  found  himself  within 
the  circular  enclosure  which  appeared  to  be  held  so  sacred  in 
the  superstitions  of  the  heathen  people.  A  hollow  in  the  mid- 
dle, apparently  the  place  where  the  sacrificial  fire  was  kindled, 
was  surrounded  by  successive  rows  of  great  unhewn  stones, 
stuck  upright  in  the  earth  ;  and  the  warrior,  who  bad  just 
emerged  from  the  field  of  slaughter,  felt  the  hairs  bristle  upon 
his  head  as  be  detected,  either  really  or  in  imagination,  the 
marks  of  blood  upon  their  jagged  heads. 

Farther  on,  the  tent  described  by  Adele,  and  on  which  he 
had  himself  often  gazed  from  the  city  walls,  presented  a  striking 
and  beautiful  contrast.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  little  grove  of 
flowering  shrubs,  which  filled  the  air  with  a  delicious  fragrance, 
and  a  stream,  trickling  from  a  fountain  of  carved  stone,  wan- 
dered murmuring  through  the  green  parterre  at  the  entrance. 
The  pace  of  the  adventurer  slackened  as  he  approached,  and 
it  was  at  last  with  noiseless  tread  and  suppressed  breathing 
that  he  entered  the  tent,  where  the  silence  seemed  strange  and 
almost  preternatural.  No  paraphernalia  of  religion,  however — 
no  awe-inspiring  gloom,  such  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
in  the  usages  of  his  own  church,  met  his  view  ;  the  open  lat- 
tices admitted  a  softened  light  through  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
discovered  nothing  more  terrible  than  a  lovely  infant  sleeping 
in  a  cradle  of  wicker  upon  the  floor.  The  features  of  the  war- 
rior relaxed  at  the  sight ;  he  gazed  upon  the  little  creature 
with  a  feeling  of  joy  and  tenderness  ;  and  taking  it  up  cau- 
tiously in  his  arms,  as  one  robs  the  nest  of  a  bird,  he  fled  with 
his  prize. 

At  the  instant  a  startling  scream  rang  in  his  ears,  and  a 
woman,  who  had  been  concealed  by  the  drapery  of  the  tent, 
rushed  after  him.  Her  lofty  figure  was  unbent  by  the  load  of 
years  whose  mark  was  on  her  brow,  and  she  was  arrayed  in  a 
costume  of  picturesque  extravagance,  and  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  evergreen  shrubs,  whose  leaves  seemed  to  mock  the 
tresses,  as  white  as  snow,  with  which  they  were  twined.  Eri- 
land had  hardly  time  to  turn  round  to  gaze  upon  this  strange 
Apparition,  when  he  felt  himself  wounded  by  a  lance  she  bore 

8* 
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in  her  hatnd.  Disdaining  to  eombtt  witb  a  woman,  be  merely 
parried,  without  returning,  her  furious  Mows ;  but  finding  at 
length  the  odds  less  unequal  than  he  imagined,  he  was  con- 
strained, to  disarm  her. 

He  would  then  have  resumed  his  flight ;  but  the  old  woman 
seizing  on  his  mantle,  with  the  most  passionate  entreaties  and 
lamentations^  partly  in  her  own  language  and  partly  in  his,  be- 
sought his  forbearance. 

^^  A  Christian  and  a  soldier !"  she  exclaimed^*^oh,  thou 
who  warrest  with  babeff  and  women,  bethink  thee  of  tbf  honour 
and  thy  faith !  By  the  sword  of  thy  Arther — ^by  the  pains  of 
thy  mother  in  travail — by  the  souls  of  thy  young  brothers  and 
sisters — by  thy  home,  thy  altar,  and  thy  God,  have  pity  on  the 
gray  hairs  of  my  age-^have  mercy  on  the  child  of  a  nation's 
hope !  He  never  injured  thee  nor  thine ;  see,  he  smiles — ^yea, 
even  now,  he  smiles  in '  thy  face  !  Hard*hearted  man !  does 
not  that  holy  beam  fall  like  sunshine  on  thy  soul  to  warm  and 
to  melt  ?  Give  him  back  to  my  arms,  and  receive  the  blessing 
of  the  aged  and  the  stranger  \  Give  me  back  the  green  leaf 
of  promise — the  sweet  bud  of  hope  and  delight !  Give  back 
my  child — my  life  of  life — my  own — my  beautiful — ^my  boy, 
my  boy !"  and  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  warrior, 
tearing  her  white  hairs,  and  weeping  and  lamenting  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  Eriland  hesitated.  The  smiles  of  the 
young  infant — the  tears  of  the  aged  woman — ^the  breath  of  the 
flowers  and  shrubs — the  coolness  of  the  air — the  murmur  of 
the  water — all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  conspired  to 
shake  his  resolution.  His  soul  was  touched  with  pity  ;  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  and  pressing  Bis  trembling  lip  to  the 
cheek  of  the  babe,  he  restored  it  to  its  niirse,  and  sprang  over 
the  wall  of  the  enclosure. 

The  panic  had  in  the  mean  time  subsided,  and  it  was  known 
that  only  a  single  3tranger  was  in  the  camp.  Guards  were  sta- 
tioned at  every  possible  avenue  of  escape,  and  spies  posted  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  to  give  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the 
y  rey :  while  a  tumultuous  crowd  rolled  like  a  stormy  flood 
through  the  camp,  every  individual  quivering  with  rage,  and 
Lungering  and  thirsting  after  vengeance.  Eriland  bad  no 
sooner  left  the  enclosure  than  he  was  descried  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  he  saw  the  gleam  of  weapons  amidst  the  tents, 
and  heard  the  near  tread  of  his  executioners,  who  rushed 
towards  him  yelling  like  famished  wolves. 

The  city  walls  were  visible  from  where  he  stood,  and  the 
tower  was  still  crowded  with  ladies,  the  proud  banner  of  S%« 
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Martin  floatiiig  over  their  heads.  A  thousand  thoughts  swept 
acro88  Um  heart  of  the  warrior  as  if  at  one  instant.  His  dreams 
of  fame— his  youth,  unripe  and  unrenowned — ^his  presumptuous 
loye— bis  obscure  and  unpitied  death ! 

"Adelel"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  looking  with  straining  eyes 
towards  the  city — ^<* lovely  and  beloved!  Oh,  would  that 
tboo  coaldst  see  me  die  I  Yet  thou  wilt  guess  my  fate,  and 
my  unstained  name  will  lire  in  thy  memory.  Farewell,  noble 
banner  of  France ! — ^long  mayst  thou  wave  over  strong  walls 
and  brave  hearts  t  Farewell,  my  true  comrades  in  arms ! 
Farewdl  the  light  of  day,  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  sweet  rush 
of  waters !  J^rewell,  my  life !"  and  grasping  his  sword  with 
both  hand9,  ^  stout  cavalier  shouted  his  battle  cty ,  and  rudied 
mlQ  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 

At  this  moment  a  voice  was  heard  behind  which  rose  dis^ 
tinct  and  terrd>le  above  the  yells  of  the  multitude,  and,  spring- 
ing over  the  waD  of  the  enclosure  where  Eriland  had  descendedr 
a  gigantic  Norman  flung  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  fray. 
The  people  fell  back  at  his  command  with  habitual  obedience, 
conceiving,  it  is  supposed,  that  he  claimed  to  himself  the  pre- 
rogative of  despatching  the  prisoner  ;  but  when  they  saw  that 
his  purpose  was  to  save  rather  than  destroy,  they  returned  with 
renewed  fury  to  the  assault.  With  entreaties  mingled  with 
imprecations  and  menaces,  the  giant  at  first  endeavoured  to 
shield  his  protege  ;  but  when  these  were  unavailing,  he  had 
recourse  to  blows  ;  and  they  cut  their  way  through  the  half* 
yielding,  half-resisting  mob  to  the  outer  wall.  Eriland 
grasped  the  hand  of  his  unknown  friend  ;  and  the  two  warriors 
looked  for  a  moment  in  one  another's  face  with  an  expression 
of  admiration  and  esteem. 

"  The  young  child,"   said  the  Norman,  *'  sent  thee  this  • 
rescue."  . 

"To  thee,  notwithstanding,"  replied, Eriland,  "I  owe  a 
life ;"  and  jumping  over  the  fortifications,  he  regained  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Yet  thi»  incoDstancy  ia  such 

As  you  too  shall  adore  ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  mnchy 

Loved  I  ]K>t  honour  more. 

LOTILAOB. 

*^  The  recreant  slave !"  thought  Adele,  as  she  watched  the 
operations  of  the  besiegers  from  the  ladies'  tower — **  not  one 
blow  will  he  strike  for  his  honour  or  his  love.  Why,  the  time 
has  beenf  if  minstrels  lie  not,  when  a  woman's  smile  was  worth 
a  man's  life !  Not  that  I  would  have  him  die — no,  God  and 
good  saints  forbid  i  And  yet  why,  then,  doj  wish  to  see  him 
try  to  hold  to  a  promise  vain  and  frantic  in  the  attempt,  and  im- 
possible of  performance,  and  which,  had  he  a  life  for  every 
hair  on  his  head,  would  sacrifice  them  all  ?  What  have  I  to  do 
with  the  courage  or  cowardice  of  this  stranger  ?  What  is  he 
to  me  ?  What  can  he  be  to  me  ?  Alas !  what  a  dream  is  this 
which  in  flying  from  my  eyes  draws  afler  it  my  happiness  f 
Truly,  it  is  time  for  maidens  to  start  and  think,  when  they  feel 
that  a  man's  honour  is  dearer  to  them  than  his  blood  !" 

But  these  meditations  were  dissipated,  like  the  gossamer  net- 
work of  the  dawn  before  a  hurricane,  by  the  fearful  events 
which  followed,  for  Adele  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  massacre 
of  the  prisoners.  How,  at  that  moment,  did  she  hate  the  pecu- 
liarity of  sex,  which  froze  her  limbs  while  her  blood  boiled ! 
She  could  but  smite  the  hell-liounds  with  the  lightning  of  her 
eye — she  could  but  curse  them  with  the  curses  of  her  woman's 
heart — she  could  but  tear  the.  garlands  from  her  hair,  and  tram- 
ple them  in  the  dust — she  could  but  shriek  till  her  brain  whirled 
and  her  voice  vvas  lost.  When  the  sally  of  the  garrison  was 
made,  she  followed  it  with  her  eyes  and  her  soul ;  her  spirit 
was  in  the-melee  directing  the  blow,  and  deepening  the  wound  ; 
she  waved  unconsciously  with  the  waving  of  the  phalanx  :  she 
struck  and  hewed  the  air  with  her  clenched  hands  ;  and  shouted 
the  war-cry  of  her  country  till  the  ramparts  rung. 

^<  Noble  cavalier  1"  she  exclaimed,  on  recognising  Eriland 
the  foremost  of  the  fight, — *^  how  have  I  wronged  thee  I  On, 
gallant  heart — strike  for  vengeance  and  for  me !    Ha— well 
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done!  Thine — thine — I  am  thine  for  that!  Forward,  my 
lord  and  my  love — Saint  Martin  for  Eriland  !"  When  the  war- 
riors returned,  slowly  and  heavily,  like  gorged  Tultnrea  from  a 
feast  of  blood,  she  ran  to  the  gate  to  meet  them,  and  sprang 
JDto  the  arms  of  Count  Odon.  .  Her  keen  glance  detected  ia 
an  instant  that  one  was  missing  whom  she  would  fain  have 
clasped  in  an  embrace  as  warm  and  true,  and  she  looked  in 
speechless  terror  into  her  brother's  face. 

*^  Thou  hast  lost  me,  Adele,''  said  he,  his  thoughts  busy  in 
the  same  quarter,  ^ '  the  best  cavalier  in  the  garrison .  But  how? 
He  is  but  one,  we  have  still  enough. — Why,  what  is  this  ?  Thy 
cheek  is  white,  thine  eyes  are  dim,  thy  limbs  tremble !  By  the 
rood,  it  is  well  that  Eriland  lies  where  he  does,  or  we  should 
have  had  him  presently  in  the  — .  Hark  ye,  girl ;  hast  thba 
forgotten  what  thou  art,  and  what  thou  wilt  be  ?  Come  thia 
way—a  word,  Madam — .'*  And  seizing  her  arm  roughly,  be 
led  her  to  her  chamber,  where  he  entered  into  a  more  minute 
detail  than  he  had  yet  given  of  those  ambitious  plans  which 
loon  after  seated  him  on  a  throne.  With  these,  however,  this 
tale  is  unconnected,  excepting  in  so  far  as  their  existence  a^ 
fected  the  fate  of  the  cavalier  whose  story  it  is  intended  to  re* 
late.  Adele  went  forth  again,  and  received  the  surviving  chieft 
with  a  courtesy  that  might  well  have  become  a  princess ;  bot 
although  her  words  and  manner  were  thus  adjusted  at  her  fa- 
ther's pleasure,  BO  oommand  of  ln»,  and  no  efibrt  of  her  own, 
could  restore  the  banished  hue  to  her  cheek,  or  the  lustre  to  hot 
^e. 

While  thus  occupied,  however,  a  voice  suddenly  struck  upon 
her  ear  which  returned  the  red  tide  of  hfe  in  a  deluge  to  her 
faee.  She  repreased  with  difficulty  a  shriek  which  was  about 
to  break  from  her  lips,  and  ran  hastily  to  her  own  apartment. 
It  chanced  that  at  the  moment  a  child  of  one  of  the  women  of 
the  dty  began  to  ery,  and  a  feeling  of  pride  mingled  with  l)er 
joyful  astonishment,  as  she  believed  that  the  devoted  cavalier 
bad  performed  his  promise.  This  idea  made  the  task  more 
difficult  of  schooling  her  heart  according  to  her  brother's  com- 
inand ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  sat  like  an  actual  queen 
prepared  to  admit  the  homage  of  her  court,  and  receive  pub- 
licly that  unequivocal  token  of  the  most  absohite  devotion,  even 
love  was  lost  in  all-powerfhl  vanity. 

The  chiefs,  one  by  one,  redeeiped  their  promises  ;  and  th« 
Itdies  twined  the  branches  in  their  hair  which  had  been  plucked 
from  such  dangerous  shrubs,  and  vowed  to  preserve  the  peb- 
Nei^  bought  at  so  heavy  |^  price  gf  Woo^t  «f  ^^^  I^Wt 
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esteemed  jewels.  Adele  had  speedil^r-a  lapfulof  such  tokens  ; 
and  as  each  warrior  raised  her  fair  hand  to  his  lips,  he  felt  over- 
joyed at  receiving  so  extravagant  a  price  for  his  gear.  En- 
land  at  length  stood  alone,  dangling  hisrsword,  and  biting  his 
lips  with  embarrassment  and  vexation.  > 

"Plague  take  that  heathen  priestess,"^  thought  he,  "with 
.  her  doleful  cries  and  white  hairs !  Were  I  by  her  side  now^ 
she  would  not  find  me  so  chicken-hearted,  t  By  the  holy  rood  I 
were  it  my  own  brother's  child,  I  would  steal  it.  Curse  on  the 
Norman  giant,  and  the  father  that  begot  him  i"  continued  he, 
as  he  found  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party  were  turned  to- 
wards him  in  expectation.  "  What  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints 
had  he  to  do  in  the  matter  ?  Who  asked  him  to  interfere  ? 
Oh,  would  that  I  were  in  the  midst  of  them  now !  Woold  that 
they  had  cut  me  into  small  pieces,  or  baked  me  in  their  hellish 
fire  against  supper- time !" 

"  Brave  Eriland,"  said  his  mistress,  with  some  surprise,  and 
in  as  haughty  a  tone  as  she  could  assume, — ^'touching  that 
small  boon  I  begged  of  thee  yesternight,  where,  I  pray  thee, 
hast  thou  bestowed  the  little  heathen  page  ?" 

'^  Madam,"  replied  the  adventurer,  ^'  the  Count  Odon  is  my 
witness  that  I  was  actually  within  the  enclosures  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  on  thy  errand,  and  none  other.  I  reached  the  tent, 
where  I  saw  certain  stones  standing  on  end — and  water — and 
shrubs — and  pleasant  amelling-flowers — and  the  young  child  in 
a  wicker  cradle." 

'<  Go  on — go  on  !"  cried  Adele.  "  I  vow,  a  most  pleasant 
passage,  and  described  to  the  life." 

^'  Well,  Madam,"  continued  Eriland,  hesitating,  **l  took  up 
the  young  child  in  my  arms— and  then  a  woman  (may.  she  die 
in  her  sins !)  bogged  me  to  leave  him  alone — and-^4nd»— '^ 

^^  Go  on !"  cried  the  whole  company. 

.  *  *  By  the  blessed  mother  of  God !"  said  the  cavalier^  ^^  I  have 
nothing  more  to  tell.  Honour  me,  madam,  by*  cooimaBding 
something  else,  and  if  my  blood  can  pay  the  price,  it.^all  be 
thine ;  but  I  pray  thee,  in  all  earnestness  and  humtHty,  never 
again  to  desire  me  to  steal  thee  a  child."  A  shout  of  laughter 
rang  through  the  room  at  this  lame  conclusion  ;  and  Adele  for 
the  moment  felt  the  indignation  her  eyes  expressed.  ■. 

*^  When  I  have  again  a  request  to  make,"  said  she,  with 
some  bitterness,  ^^  I  shall  apply  to  those  who  will  esteem  it 
more." 

"  That  is  impossible !"  exclaimed  Eriland,  with  haat,  *<  and 
I  will  maintain  it  to  be  so  with  my  sword  or  ipy  lance,  on  foot 
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or  on  horseback,  against  any  cavalier  here  present. ' '  Several  of 
the  chiefs  tlms  challenged,  sprang  forward  to  solicit  the  lady  to 
Toucbsafe  them  the  honour  of  being  her  champion ;  and  a 
scene  of  confusion  ensued  which  threatened  to  end  in  mischief. 
Count  Odon  at  length  succeeded  in  restoring  peace,  or  at  least 
in'preventing  open  war  ;  and  Eriland,  mortified  and  indignant, 
strode  out  of  the  room  with  a  swelling  heart  and  a  gloomy 
brow. 

The  ambitious  Count  found  it  easy  to  convert  this  incident 
into  a  means  of  estranging  Eriland  from  the  parties  of  the  little 
court,  and  even  the  acquaintance  of  bis  sister,  without  inclu* 
ding  himself  in  the  feelings  of  hostility  he  might  awaken.  He 
e?en  ventured  to  drop  some  hints  of  the  unreasonableness  of 
women,  and  the  folly  of  those  who  perilled  blood  and  life  for 
any  thing  less  noble  than  fame  or  country,  and  of  the  envy  and 
*  rancour  engendered  even  in  the  bravest  bosoms,  when  such  efie- 
minate  playthings  as  a  lady's  smile  come  into  question.  This 
mode  of  policy  worked  only  in  one  of  the  two  ways  contem- 
plated by  the  Count.  His  sister  lost  an  avowed  lover,  and  he^ 
at  the  same  moment,  an  accomplished  soldier.  Eriland  had 
now  no  motivefor  exertion.  A  mbition — love  of  fame — honour 
—whatever  Odon  meant  to  have  substituted  as  the  inspirer  of 
his  actions,  could  find  no  room  in  a  heart  already  filled  with 
Adele ;  for  the  politician  was  deceived,  when  he  imagined  that 
love  had  ceased  to  existbecause  its  external  indications  were 
wifbdrawn. 

Eriland,  while  religiously  believing  that  his  mistress,  had  she 
been  aw£(re  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  visit  to  the  Nor- 
man camp,  and  the  feelings  they  gave  rise  to,  would  have  ap- 
plauded rather  than  blamed  his  conduct,  was  yet  prevented  by 
pride,  resentment,  shame,  and  conscious  poverty  from  intru- 
ding unsought  an  explanation.  Day  after  day  he  waited  for 
some  message  from  Adele,  and  watched,  when  he  saw  her,  for 
Borae  look  which  he  might  construe  into  a  question.  Messages 
came  not ;  looks  were  cold  and  silent ;  the  time  for  an  expla- 
nation passed  away ;  new  themes  appeared  to  engross  her  mind ; 
new  sallies  were  made,  and  new  trophies  taken  ;  and  Erilandf 
passing  through  the  intermediate  stages  of  heat  and  cold,  self- 
reproach,  pride,  anger,  grief,  regret,  sunk  at  last  into  a  lethargy. 
His  occupation  was  gone.  At  the  feast,  when  present  in  per- 
son, which  was  rarely,  he  ^was  absent  in  mind ;  in  the  assault, 
he  stood  at  his  post  like  a  n^hanic  in  the  dull  round  of  his 
frade ;  in  the  sally,  he  had  the  air  of  a  man  moving  about  for 
exerdse,  and  determined  to  stir  not  a  step  farther  than  the 
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physiciaa  had  commanded ;  and  at  length,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  whole  garrison,  he  received  the  title  of  the 
Fainiant  CaeaUer, 

The  Normans  in  the*  mean  time,  relaxed  gradually  in  their 
ofiensive  operations,  and  at  length  seemed  to  pursue  the  siege 
more  as  a  matter  of  form  than  with  any  serious  determination. 
It  was  ardently  hoped,  therefore,  in  the  city,  that  on  the  first 
appearance  of  actual  winter,  which  might  now  be  daily  expect* 
ed,  they  would  retire  in  despair  to  their  strongholds  on  the 
coast.  The  most  extravagant  joy  prevailed  in  the  garrison  ; 
preparations  already  began  to  be  made  by  individuals  for  re<> 
moval  to  their  own  homes  ;  and  the  cavaliers,  undisturbed  by 
the  enemy,  occupied  their  leisure  in  laying  closer  siege  to  ih&t 
mistresses,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  their  love  matters  to  a 
triumphant  close  with  those  of  the  war. 

The  favourable  auguries  of  the  French  seemed  to  be  con- 
firmed at  every  glance  taken  from  the  walls  at  the  enemy's 
camp.     The  Normans  were  seen  amusing  themselves  with  their 

Seat  fires  on  the  shore,  and  constructing  boats,  apparently  for 
e  purpose  of  returning  down  the  river.  One  bark  in  par- 
ticular, of  an  enormous  size  and  very  singular  form,  appeared 
to  occupy  much  of  their  attention,  and  became  therefore  an 
object  of  proportionable  curiosity  to  the  idlers  on  the  ramparts. 
Being  without  masts,  or  apparent  accommodation  for  the 
crew,  it  was  at  first  conjectured  to  be  a  luggage  vessel,  intend- 
ed to  be  towed  down  by  the  others  ;  but  as  every  day  nfter  it 
was  completely  finished  its  position  was  removed  nearer  the 
City,  this  idea  was  found  to  be  erroneous. 

No  danger,  however,  was  augured  from  this  phenomenon  ; 
the  enemy  were  before  in  no  want  of  transports  ;  and  a  com- 
pact bridge  of  boats  might  have  been  constructed  in  two  hoarB^ 
if  they  had  thought  it  desirable  to  direct  their  operations  against 
the  city  walls,  so  much  stronger  than  those  of  the  tower  which 
had  hitherto  baffled  their  attempts.  This  vessel,  besides,  was 
alone,  and  it  could  not  have  held  thirty  men,  even  supposinc^ 
that  places  were  concealed  for  them  below  the  deck.  What  ap- 
peared surprising  was,  that  the  other  new  craft,  amounting  to 
five  or  six  in  number,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  one.  by  one,  e.s 
soon  as  finished.  Sometimes  this  sacrifice  was  ihade  at  night, 
and  the  effect  was  magnificent  beyond  conception.  The 
flames,  evidently  aided  by  chemical  means,  burst  in  some  cases 
with  a  rush  and  a  roar,  in  one  enormous  jet  to  the  heavens. 
The  river,  for  the  moment,  seemed  a  mass  of  molten  gold  ; 
the  red  light  streamed  on  tiw  wild  figures  and  picturesque  eo9« 
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tumes  of  the  Normans,  And  disclosed  their  city  camp,  with  the 
roofs  of  its  huts  and  the  ramparts  of  its  mud*fortificatioB8 
crowded  with  women  and  children.  The  next  instant  all  was 
darkness  ai^  night,  deeper  by  contrast  than  before.  It  was 
observed  that  after  such  sudden  explosions  a  profound  silence 
was  maintained  among  the  besiegers,  and  nothing  was  heard 
save  the  bubbling  and  hissing  of  the  waters  as  the  red  embers 
sunk  sullenly  in  the  river ;  but  when  a  longer  space  was  occu- 
pied by  the  fire,  and  the  flames  darted  forth  in  fierce  and  nu- 
merous jets  before  consuming  the  bark,  a  shout  pealed  from  the 
bost  that  seemed  to  shake  the  very  heavens. 

The  garrison  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
idle  operations  were  nothing  more  than  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
the  beathen  faith  of  their  enemies ;  and  that  the  larger  bark, 
wbich  now  remained  alone,  was  destined  to  perform  a  part  in 
some  infernal  conjurations  to  be  resorted  to  as  the  closing  act 
of  this  bootless  siege.  Spiritual  weapons,  therefore,  were  had 
recourse  to  as  the  only  instruments  of  effect  against  spiritual 
enemies ;  and  for  some  days  a  religious  festival  was  held  in 
the  city,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  processions,  ban- 
ners, and  relicks,  and  nothing  heard  but  the  tinkling  of  bells 
and  the  chanting  of  hymns  and  pr^ers. 

One  dark  and  windy  afternoon,  when  one  of  these  proces- 
sions, in  making  the  tour  of  the  walls,  stopped  opposite  the 
ri?er,  Eriland  found  himself  placed  accidentally  near  his  lost 
mistress. 

''  Will  the  gallant  Eriland,"  said  she,  addressing  him  sud- 
denly, and  in  a  kinder  voice  than  usual, — *•{  he  who  is  surna- 
med  the  Faineant  Cavalier,  favour  us  with  his  opinion  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  that  mysterious  bark,  which  sits  so  still 
and  solemn  on  the  surges  before  us  ?" 

^^  I  know  not.  Madam,"  replied  Eriland  ;  ^<  or  rather,  I  do 
know  that  it  sits  there  for  no  good.'* 

"There  is  at  least  ingenuity,"  remarked  the  lady,  "in  the 
supposition.  But  I  fear  me  thou  hast  learned  uncharitableness 
in  the  course  of  thy  deep  and  protracted  meditations ;  surely 
thou  dost  less  than  justice  to  our  Norman  friends,  in  suspecting 
them  of  harbouring  aught  of  evil  purpose  against  their  neigh- 
bours !" 

"What  thou  hast  spoken  in  jest  and  sarcasm,"  said  Eriland, 
''  the  Count  Odon,  it  seems  to  me  would  repeat  in  right  earnest. 
Were  I  the  governor  of  the  city,  or  more  nearly  interested  in 
its  defence  than  for  my  own  worthless  safety,  I  would  be  be- 
forehand with  the  Normans,  be  their  intent  what  it  may^  and 
Vot.  I._9 


tequeat  sobm  one  to  a wim  out  with  a  Ughted  torch  in  kii  ttatfaf 
and  burn  that  bark  to  the  water's  edge." 

**  Ha !''  exclaimed  Adele,  and  a/deep  and  confidential  glance 
paaaed  between  her  and  the  advber.  Eriland'a  cheek  flushed, 
and  he  bent  eagerly  forward  to  drink  in  the  command  with 
which  he  hoped  to  be  honoured. 

''|I  know  not,"  aaid  she  at  last,  after  a  momentary  straggle  { 
**  I  have  no  skill  of  such  matters  $  but  metb'mks  the  counsellor, 
supposing  him  sincere^  should  for  his  own  sake  adopt  what 
would  seem,  at  least  to  an  inexperienced  maiden^  no  unreason- 
able precaution."  Eriland's  chest  fell,  though  without  sdj 
audible  sigh ;  but  the  next  moment,  fortifying  himself  witkhu 
wounded  pride,  he  replied  coldly — 

^^  It  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  for  a  bath ;  and  besides,  the 
water,  no  doubt,  begins  to  smack  shrewdly  of  winter,  or  one 
might  even  venture  ;"  and  with  an  affected  shiver,  the  faineant 
cavalier  lounged  to  another  part  of  the  ramparts. 

Adele  seemed  for  an  instant  in  the  act  of  following  him,  but 
stopped  suddenly  short,  and  began  hurriedly  to  address  another 
on  the  same  subject.  Some  unacknowledged  feeling,  however, 
prevented  her  from  finishing  the  sentence ;  she  looked  with 
a  sigh  to  the  quarter  where  Eriland  had  vanished,  and  the 
next  moment  the  priests  began  to  chant,  and  the  procession 
passed  on. 

That  night,  when  the  city  was  buried  in  the  profound  sleep 
of  fancied  security,  a  fierce  and  sudden  blast  from  the  walls 
startled  the  inhabitants.     Echoed  almost  instantan0ous]y  from 
tower  to  tower,  the  sound  became  more  alarming,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  ramparts  were  crowded  with  gazers.  The  night  was 
dark  and  gusty  ;  and  if  the  stir  on  the  walls  did  not  drown  the 
sounds  without,  all  was  silent  in  the  enemy's  camp.     Nothing 
could  at  first  be  descried  indicative  of  danger,  till,  following  the 
finger  of  the  sentinels  with  their  eyes,  th^  chiefs  discovered  a 
black  and  undefined  object  moving  on  the  water  towards  tiie 
bridge.     Cursing  the  imprudence  which  had  interrupted  the 
salutary  custom  of  kindling  alarm  fires  on  the  ramparts,  they 
flung  down  some  lighted  torches,  which  exhibited  for  an  in- 
stant, before  hissing  in  the  water,  the  mysterious  bark,  moved 
along  by  men  swimming  at  the  sides. 

A  shower  of  arrows  was  immediately  directed  towards  the 
strange  visiter,  but  apparently  without  effec^t,  for  it  continued 
its  crawliiig  motion  undisturbed  ;  and  at  length,  as  the  besieged 
succeeded  in  kindling  a  strong  blaze  on  the  wall  near  the 
loidge,  the  Una  of  swimmera  was  observed  to  be  uabiroken. 


Bj  the  assistance  of  tiie  lif  ht,  however,  vohich  wat  now  flang 
fteadiJj  upon  the  river^  the  firing  was  renewed  with  greater 
saecess  both  from  the  waiieand  the  wooden  tower,  and  one  by 
one  tbis  forlorn  hope  of  the  Normans  was  picked  off  from  the 
teflsePs  side.  The  men,  as  they  were  struck,  loosed  tbehr 
faoldfl  without  a  straggly,  taiifibled  for  a  moment  on  the  surge, 
and  di^d  in  silence.  Only  a  single  swimmer  remained  of  all 
the  desperate  crew  as  the  bark  reached  the  bridge ;  the  arrows 
flUDg  round  his  head  for  some  moments  without  effect ;  but  ftt 
length  when  his  ressel  ran  foul  of  the  wooden  work  of  the 
construction,  which  was  raised  from  a  stone  foundation  reach- 
ing to  the  water's  edge^  he  too  fell  headlong  into  the  river,  and 
his  body  was  washed  ashore  on  the  opposite  side,  where  it  lay 
motionless  on  the  stones  like  a  spectator  of  the  event. 

A  shout  rose  from  the  people  on  the  bridge  and  the  walls 
as  they  witnessed  this  event,  and  they  watched  a  few  moments, 
in  joyful  expectation  of  seeing  the  fateful  boat  drift  harmless 
^owQ  the  tide.  It  had  already,  however,  been  made  fast,  and 
with  every  riso  of  the  surge  some  new  part  of  the  machinery 
became  entangled  with  the  bridge,  from  which  the  defenders 
ied  ia  dismay,  some  taking  refuge  in  the  city,  and  sohie  in  the 
wooden  tower. 

The  eyes  of  the  besieges  were  fixed  by  a  kind  of  fascination 
upen  the  black  and  fearful  object  which  thus  held  in  its  grim 
embrace  the  access  to  the  city,  and  the  connecting  link  between 
the  latter  and  its  hitherto  impregnable  tower  of  defence.  The 
moment  was  awful,  but  although  pregnant  with  alarm,  was  ^tili 
not  destitute  of  hope.  The  train  which  doubtless  lurked  in  the 
vessel  was  apparently  unfired.  A  second  shout  burst  fromthe  lips 
of  the  besieged,  as  the  conviction  seemed  to  dart  simultaneously 
upon  their  minds,  and  the  bridge  was  again  manned,  and  the 
hasty  blows  of  stakes  and  hatchets  resounded  on  all  sides. 

Presently,  however,  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  service 
vere  seen  to  sink  fainting  upon  the  bridge,  and  two  or  three 
tumbled  headlong  into  the  river.  The  whole  at  length  fled 
hastily  from  a  suffocating  stench  which  rose  from  the  vessd, 
more  terrible  than  the  weapons  of  human  enemies ;  and  the 
defensive  operations  were  confined  to  a  discharge  of  stones, 
beams  of  timber,  and  buckets  of  water  from  the  walls. 

A  vapour  was  soon  observed  rising  as  if  from  under  the 
bridge,  thin  and  pale  like  the  fog  In  the  dawn  ;  but  gradually 
its  colour  darkened,  and  it  mounted  in  slow  successive  columns 
for  a  considerable  distance,  then  opened,  spread,  and  fell  in 
showers  of  thi^  sm(^  over  fta  river  and  city.     Gleaming 
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like  sta»  through  this  ominous  cloud,  a  multitude  of  lights  now 
appeared  at  once  in  the  directioD  of  the  Norman  fleet,  although 
their  encampment  still  lay  as  before  shrouded  in  darkness,  and 
the  besieged,  divided  between  the  perils  of  fire  and  sword^ 
scarcely  knew  on  which  side  to  turn.  The  dark  body  of  smoke 
which  hung  over  the  river  in  one  undistinguishable  mass,  wu 
at  length  iiiumined  by  some  faint  flashes  of  light ;  these  becaoM 
broader  and  brighter,  till  blending  as  if  into  erne,  they  rose  in  a 
single  stupendous  column  to  the  heavens,  and  revealed  to  tiie 
spectators,  with  all  the  precision  of  daylight,  the  details  of  the 
scene. 

The  mysterious  bark,  though  rent  and  shattered,  still  held 
on  with  a  death-grip  to  the  bridge  ;  and  the  starting  and  split- 
ting timbers  of  the  latter  seemed  to  shrink  and  shridc  with  feiir 
and  agony.  In  some  places  the  fire  had  fairly  <iai^ht ;  and 
although  there  the  flames  were  speedily  extinguished  by  the 
torrents  of  water  discharged  from  above,  yet  the  wood  continued 
to  burn  with  a  fierce  red  heat.  Every  thing  served  to  con- 
vince the  French  that  the  ctitical  moment  was  arrived,  and  a 
fresh  detacHment  of  the  bravest  of  the  garrison  was  sent  to  the 
fatal  bridge,  where  sufibcation  was  to  be  dared  in  so  many 
shapes  of  smoke,  water,  and  stench.* 

The  last  and  most  terrible  of  all  these,  however,  was  now 
at  an  end  ;  and  the  air,  purified  by  the  mightier  demon  of  fire, 
threatened  destruction  only  by  intensity  of  heat.  The  blows 
and  shouts,  therefore,  of  the  French,  rang  fast  and  furious  over 
th^  river  ;  and  although  sometimes  a  cavalier  was  forced  to  fly 
to  one  of  the  sides  to  inhale  the  fresh  air,  he  invariably  returned 
to  the  attack  with  redoubled  vigour. 

During  the  whole  of  these  transactions  the  faineant  cavalier 
stood  upon  the  ramparts  on  the  same  s{>ot,  looking  with  imp»- 
turbable  calmness  upon  the  scene  below.  His  arms  were 
crossed  loungingly  upon  hi^  breast;  his  sword  hung  motionless 
by  his  side;  and  his  buckler,  planted  against  the  parapet, 
served  as  a  support  for  his  knee.  The  varying  success  of  the 
defenders,  and  the  splitting  and  roaring  of  the  hell-bom  ma- 
chine, accompanied  by  corresponding  shouts  and  shrieks  from 
every  throat  in  the  city,  bad  no  efifect  on  him ;  and  even  some 
bitter  sarcasms  levelled  at  him  by  his  sometime  mistress,  as  she 
passed  and  repassed  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  fear,  produced  not 
a  single  visible  change  in  his  aspect. 

When  at  length,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  efiTorta 

*  Abbo,  d«  Bell.  Par.  Carm. 
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of  tfae  cavaliers  on  the  bridge  were  about  to  be  attended  with 
saccess,  Eirilaod  waff  obeerved  so  far  to  be  affected  by  the  cir« 
comstaoce  as  to  un£old  his  arms,  and  look  down  with  an  ex* 
piessioo  of  interest.  The  huge  iron  grapplings  with  which  the 
macbine  at  one  end-  had  been  fastened  to  the  timber- work^  h^d 
io  fact  been  knocked  away  by  the  hatcliets  of  the  defenders. 
The  bose  chains  rattled,  the  red-hot  iron  hissed  as  it  sank  into 
the  water,  and  a  shout  of  triumph  broke  from  the  citiaens. 
This  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  fastenings,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  machinery,  but  because 
it  was  supposed,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bark  in  this  place* 
that  a  mine  of  combusttbles  stilLiurked  there  unexploded.  For 
this  reason  the  biows  of  the  defenders  had  been  directed,  not 
merelyfby  sound  policy,  but  by  the  fury  of  desperation,  to  a 
quarter  so  fraught  with  doom  ;  and  when  they  at  last  witnessed 
the  stK^cess  of  their  efforts,  it  was  with  the  exulting  confidence 
of  ultimate  victory  that  they  sprang  to  the  demolition  of  the 
other  fastenings. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  body  of  the  last  of  the  rowers  was 
fiung  upon  the  bank  by  the  current ;  and  there  indeed  it  lay 
daring  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  operations,  with  somewhat 
of  the  air  of  a  lazy  spectator  of  a  tragedy.  One  who  was  curi" 
€08  in  contrasts  and  resemblances  might  have  detected  some 
moral  affinity  in  the  appearance  throughout  of  the  dead  Nor- 
mao  on  one  side  and  the  faineant  cavalier  on  the  other ;  but, 
at  the  epoch  at  which  we  have  arrived,  an  analogy  of  a  still 
more  curious  nature  presented  itself.  The  Frenchman,  as 
has  been  said,  unfolded  his  arms,  and  looked  over  the  ramparts, 
as  if  he  had  been  actually  awake  ;  and  the  limbs  of  the  Nor<- 
man  corpse,  which  before  seemed  to  have  been  nailed  to  the 
bank,  now  rose  and  ^11  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  waters. 
Whether  owing  to  the  greater  agitation  caused  in  the  river  by 
the  swinging  of  the  loosei^d  bark  or  not,  the  trunk  itself  aa 
well  as  the  limbs  began  presently  to  move.  One  moment  a 
sudden  rusfi^  of  the  vexed  tide  would  raise  4jp  the  legs,  and  the 
next  it  would  shift  the  position  of  the  head.  Then  the  shoul- 
ders,  alternately  shrugging  and  drooping  with  the  actios  of  the 
waves,  lost  their  equilibrium  so  far  as  to  permit  the  body  to 
wheel  round  and  roll  further  into  the  water ;  and  preaently« 
struck  by  some  raicrhtier  dash  df  the  current,  the  whole  hit-  j 
man  wreck  wa^  afloat,  and  drf A ing  out  into  the  stream,  disap* 
pearcd.  In  anoilter  iostaTit  «Ofnetbing  black  and  round  like  a 
man's  head  was  observed  near  the  bark  ;  and  Eriland  and 
Adele,  who  cbaj^ced  to  be  near  each  other  on  the  ramparts 

9* 
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looking  on,  exchanged  the  same  kind  of  sodden  and  eorafiden- 
tial  glance  which  has  been  noticed  on  a  previous  oecasion. 
Neither,  howevery  spoke  :  Eriland  returned  to  his  calm,  de- 
liberate scrutiny ;  and  Adeie,  potting  back  her  hair  from  her 
eyes,  gazed  with  soul  and  sense  into  the  gulf. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defenders  on  the  bridge  had  nearly 
efiected  their  purpose.  The  bark  began  to  reel  and  tremUe  at 
their  strokes,  and  loop  by  loop  the  fastenings  were  undcMie,  and 
clanked  and  hissed  as  they  fell  into  the  the  water.  It  was  re- 
markable, however,  that  as  one  end  of  the  accursed  machine 
began  to  recede,  the  other,  from  which  they  had  but  a  few 
minutes  before  entirely  liberated  themselves,  returned  sponta- 
neously to  the  attack.  No  reasoning  on  grinds  or  tides  could 
account  for  this  phenomenon  ;  and  the  defenders,  perspiring 
as  much  with  superstitious  fear  as  hard  labour,  continued  to 
deal  their  desperate  strokes  where  they  stood,  without  daring 
so  much  as  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  other  end  of  the  fire- 
ship,  which  every  moment  they  expected  to  refasten  upon  the 
bridge. 

"  By  the  soul  of  the  King  !"  cried  Adele,  "  if  the  heathen 
dog  hath  not  gained  some  footing  in  the  vessel,  for  all  he  is 
now  invisible  to  us-!  She  moves — she  swings' round  by  the 
fore  fastenings — she  nears  the  bridge — she  grapples — ^sbe 
grapples.  Oh,  holy  Saints,  can  this  be  aught  more  than  magic 
or  delusion  !'^  While  she  spoke,  the  so  lately  liberated  end  of 
the  fireship  did  indeed  touch  the  bridge  for  the  second  time, 
and  the  next  moment  the  deck,  which  in  this  quarter  had  re- 
mained almost  entire,  was  rent  asunder,  and  a  column  of  bright 
flame  ascended  to  the  heavens. 

Dazzled  and  stuptfied  with  the  blaze,  the  cavaliers  continued 
madly  to  shower  their  desperate  blows  where  they  stood  ;  but 
all  who  were  not  at  the  instant  actively  employed  fled  shrieking 
into  the  city.  Of  all  the  spectators  either  on  the  ramparts  or 
elsewhere,  Adele  and  Eriland  alone  had  been  able  to  trace  the 
cause  of  so  singular  an  eflect ;  and  when  the  sudden  glare  and 
the  breaking  up  of  the  {)lanks  discovered  a  great  black  headia 
the  midst  of  the  fire  ami  smoke,  all,  save  them,  imagined  it  to 
be  that  of  some  unearthly  agent  appointed  to  conduct  and 
watch  over  the  operations  of  the  hellish  machine.  The  confix 
dential  glance  \yas  repeated  between  the  cavnlier  and  his  mis- 
tress, but  the  fctineant  remained  true  to  his  character. 

"Eriland!"    cried  Adele   at  last,  after  a  momentary  but^ 
terrible  struggle,  "fetch  me  that  heathen's  head,  and  I  will 
finrgive  thee  the  Norman  child  1" 
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Erilind  bounded  from  the  earth  like  a  man  touched  by  en* 
chantmeot,  and,  alighting  on  his  knees  before  his  mbtresf, 
kiaeed  faer  hand.  He  then  tore  off  his  armottr,  and  his  outer 
habiliosents,  and  snatching  up  a  hatchet,  sprang  down  the 
slope  of  the  wall,  and  disappeared.  Presently  he  was  seen 
rusbiog  along  the  bridge,  overthrowing  whomsoever  he  had 
tfaeehaoce  to  meet,  till  at  length  he  bounded  upon  the  parapet 
right  orer  the  infernal  machine,  which  by  this  time  was  vomit- 
ing iU  fiery  entrails  without  intermission.  He  looked  down 
for  oDe  moment  into  the  gulf,  and  the  next,  raising  his  hatchet 
aboVe  bis  head  with  both  hands,  plunged  into  the  flames. 

At  this  instant  the  last  of  the  fastenings,  which  occupied  the 
defenders,  gave  way  under  their  furious  strokes,  and  the  vessel 
swung  with  so  heavy  a  strain  upon  the  others,  which  had  not 
yet  fairly  caught,  that  the  whole  broke  off.  But  scarcely  had 
tbefireship  begun  to  drift,  when  the  last  and  mightiest  contents 
of  her  womb  came  forth  with  an  explosion  which  shook  the 
city.  The  parent  herself  was  destroyed  in  the  tremendous 
birth ;  planks  and  chains  were  scattered  like  autumn  leaves  on 
the  wind,  and  when  the  dense  smoke,  which  for  some  time 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  remains,  became  thin  enough  to  receive 
illumination  from  the  red  fires  which  burned  round  and  within 
it,  naught  was  seen  entire  of  greater  magnitude  than  an  ordi- 
nary beam,  save  one  huge  fragment. 

Into  the  interior  of  this  the  flames  did  not  seem  to  have  had 
power  to  penetrate,  but  continued  to  hover  and  rush  over  the 
outside,  a3  if  seeking  for  an  aperture  of  entrance.  Within,  not- 
withstanding, there  seemed  to  be  strife  enough  without  such 
assistance ;  the  sound  of  furious  blows  was  distinctly  heard, 
aod  the  whole  mass  waved  and  rocked  with  an  impetus  which 
belonged  neither  to  the  wind  nor  the  tide.  The  flames  without, 
and  the  strife  within,  at  length  effected  their  purpose,  and  the 
wreck  parted  in  twain,  when  a  nuked  Norman  and  a  French 
cavalier  were  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  and  smoke  seated 
astride  on  the  same  plank. 

The  cavalier  held  his  enemy  by  the  throat  with  one  hand, 
vhile  with  the  other  he  held  aloft  a  hatchet  ready  to  descend 
upon  his  head  ;  and  the  Norman,  apparently  wounded  and  dis- 
abled, although  a  man  of  prodigious  stature,  only  held  up  his 
bands  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  blow.  No  sooner  how-r 
ever  bad  the  sudden  light  streamed  upon  their  combat,  than  the 
litter  was  seen  to  withdraw  from  his  defensive  position  ;  he 
folded  bis  hands  gravely  and  coolly,  and  looked  his  enemy  in 
tlie  face.     As  for  the  cavalier,  he  seemed  to  be  turned  into  a 
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«tatue  ;  the  hatchet  remained  saspended  in  the  air ;  and  he 
sat  gazing  into  the  eyes  before  him,  as  if  compelled  l^  the 
polver  of  enchantment.  The  citizens  pursued  thu  singular 
spectacle  in  silence  along  their  walls^  while  it  drifted  sJbwly 
-down  the  current. 

**  In  God's  name,"  shouted  they^  **  what  does  this  mean  ? 
Noble  Eriland,  art  thou  bewitched  ?  Stiike,  in  the  name  of 
the  Virgin  !  Strike  for  France,  and  for  revenge !  Down  with 
thy  hatchet !  down  with  it — down  t"  Eriland  obeyed  the  in- 
junction, by  letting  the  weapon  drop  into  the  river,  and  then 
sliding  from  the  plank,  he  made  slowly  for  the  shore ;  while 
the  Norman,  diving  under  the  water  to  escape  the  arrows  which 
the  indignant  citizens  showered  upon  him  from  the  walls,  rose 
at  a  safe  distance,  and  wended  slowly  towards  his  camp  by  the 
light  of  the  burning  ship,  which  floated  in  innumerable  frag* 
iKients  down  the  river. 


CHAPTER  III. 

One  effort  more,  one  brave  career, 
Must  close  this  race  of  mine  ! 

SOOTT. 

^*  It  is  in  vain  to  struggle  with  my  fate,"  thought  Eriland. 
^  This  comes  of  mercy  extended  to  the  enemies  of  Christ ! 
That  instant  in  which  I  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  the  heathen 
priestess,  I  delivered  myself  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
power  of  her  enchantments.  By  what  other  means  could  it 
^ave  happened,  that,  of  all  that  innumerable  host,  the  individual 
selected  for  sacrifice  by  Adele  should  have  proved  to  be  the 
very  giant  who  redeemed  me  from  an  obscure  and  fearful 
death  within  bis  own  fortifications  ?  And  what  else  than  sorcery 
could  have  eflected  the  bursting  of  the  cabin  at  the  very  instant 
when  I  had  disabled  him,  and  might  have  hewed  him  to  pieces 

in  the  dark  without  injury  to  my  honour  ?     Well,  well,  well 

if  I  have  saved  ray  honour,  I  have  lost  my  love  ;  and  so  fare- 
well, fair  mistress— fare  thee  well,  my  proud  and  beautiful 
Adele,  for  never  more  shall  I  again  look  thee  in  the  eyes !" 

Tliis  resolution  saved  him  a  good  deal  of  mortification  ;  fov 
tba  Count  Odon*  let  into  the  secret  of  £niand*8  new  misstoi:^ 
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by  bis  sister's  frantic  exclamations,  when  she  saw  her  lover 
apparently  blown  oot  of  the  water,  took  care  that  little  should 
accrue  to  him  from  hie  gallantry  beyond  the  accidents  he  had 
met  with  in  the  encounter.  ^  v 

Advices,  in  fact,  had  been  received  by  the  County  through 
his  emissaries  at  the  German  court,  which  completely  confirmed 
hb  suspicions  with  regard  to  the  real  character  of  Charles  le 
Gros,  and  th&  actual  prospects  of  the  country.  Proud,  selfisbt 
aod  cowardly,  disgustingly  gluttonous,  and  altogether  un- 
popular in  appearance,  manner,  and  habits,  the  emperor  had 
already  estranged  the  affections  of  bis  subjects.  In  case  of  his 
death,  either  by  nature  or  treason,  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  would  again  take  place ;  and  Odon,  as  the  Count  of 
Paris,  would  hold,  nominally  at  least,  and  for  the  moment,  the 
station  of  master  of  France,  while  the  German  and  Italian 
dominions  would  in  all  probability  fall  into  the  gifl  of  the  pope. 
How  to  convert  appearances  into  realities — how  to  build  an 
actual  throne  out  of  forms  and  circumstances — this  was  the 
question  ;  and  Odon,  throwing  himself  into  the  future  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  began  already  to  plan  alliances. 

There  were  moments  when  Criland,  in  spite  of  all  his  soldier- 
like simplicity,  could  not  help  thinking  that  Adele  must  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  his  courage  and  devotion ;  but  again, 
if  this  were  the  case,  what  meant  her  continued  silence  t  Why 
did  she  avoid  him — why  refrain  from  the  questions  which  it 
was  but  natural,  under  such  circumstances,  should  be  suggested 
to  her  thoughts  ?  What  else  n^as  this  than  indifference  ?  Or 
if  aught  of  that  love  existed  which  in  happier  hours  he  flattered 
himself  to  have  seen  through  her  maiden  pride,  what  prevented 
its  acknowledgment,  after  so  long  a  period  of  service  on  his 
part,  except  the  foul  whisperings  of  interest !  Eriland  fed 
upon  these  speculations  till  his  brain  became  almost  crazed ; 
and  at  length,  determined  to  break  through  the  enchantment 
which  surrounded  him  in  this  unhappy  city,  he  resolved  to  take 
the^  first  opportunity  of  performing  some  exploit  of  signal 
daring,  and  then  to  turn  his  back  upon  his  mistress  for  ever. 

The  winter  had  now  fairly  set  in.  The  trees  were  stripped 
of  their  foliage,  aud  the  verdant  carpet  of  nature,  withdrawn 
from  the  fields,  disclosed  the  bare,  dark  soil  beneath.  The 
wind  howled  along  the  waste,  and  the  black  and  troubled  waters 
of  the  river  descendedSn  a  brawling  torrent.  The  blast  then 
became  still,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  tite 
rain  fell  down  in  heavy  and  sullen  streams.  For  six  days  the 
Sood  ceased  not,  and  at  last  the  saturated  plains  resembted  t 
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luo^esnon  of  lakes,  into  which  rain-couiwss  were  perpetually 
pommg  £rom  the  hills  and  eminences  around.  The  Seine 
rose  day  ailer  daj,  till  the  banks  could  no  longer  confine  its 
swollen  waters.  In  some  places  they  overflowed  the  neigh- 
bouring'country  ;  but  towards  Paris,  where  the  shores  were 
high  And  steep,  they  were  eeen  sweeping  majestically  along, 
rising  to  the  very  lips  of  their  channel,  in  black  and  unbroken 
volumeff. 

The  wooden  bridge  at  length  was  partly  under  water,  but  so 
strong  were  the  works,  and  so  calm  the  river,  which  moved 
only  at  the  pace  of  its  current,  that  no  dangerous  effects  were 
anticipated,  unless  haply  a  storm  ^should  come  to  lash  the 
smooth  waves  into  fury.  And  the  storm  came.  Low  at  first, 
and  wildly  mournful  was  its  voice  as  it  swept  along  its  path ; 
the  citizens  raised  their  heads  at  midnight,  when  the  ominous 
sotmd  wailed  upon  their  ear  ;  and  the  sentinel  on  the  ramparts, 
with  trembling  lip  and  sinking  heart,  winded  the  alarm  blast, 
which  seemed  but  an  echo  of  the  moaning  winds.  Again 
were  the  fires  lighted  upon  the  walls,  and  again  the  citizens 
gazed  from  their  ramparts  with  anxiety  and  terror  upon  the 
all-important  bridge.  The  storm  wailed  and  the  river  roared 
in  vain  ; — for  a  low,  dull  sound — the  groaning  of  the  planks 
and  joists — smote  more  dolefully  upon  their  hearts ;  and  at 
last,  from  examinations  promptly  made  at  the  command  of  the 
governor  by  persons  skilled  in  the  afiairs  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance, it  was  ascertained  that  the  works  would  not  hold  an 
hour  beyond  the  dawn. 

In  this  predicament,  nothing  was  left  to  be  done  but  to  call 
the  renowned  band  which  had  so  gloriously  garrisoned  the 
tower,  barricade  as  completely  as  possible  the  city  gates,  and 
wait  with  patience  for  the  rescue  which  was  still  expected  at  the 
hands  of  the  cowardly  and  sluggish  emperor. 

A  messenger  wai#  accordingly  despatched  into  the  wooden 
tower,  who  with  difficulty  made  his  way  over  the  already  split- 
ting timbers  of  the  bridge,  to  adrise  its  gallant  defenders  of 
the  posture  of  afiairs,  absolve  them  of  their  desperate  and  now 
untenable  trust,  and  request  them  to  return  into  the  city.  He 
found  the  eleven  cavaliers  of  high  rank  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  defence  of  the  tower,  already  as  well  acquainted 
as  himself  with  every  thing  it  concerned  them  to  know  ;  they 
even  predicted  the  precise  time  of  the  fall  of  the  bridge,  and 

G>inted  out  from  their  loopholes  the  crowded  squadrone  of  the 
ormans  gathering  and  closing  round  them  like  birds  of  prey. 
**  Yet,  tell  the  Count  of  Paris,*'  said  they,  *'  that,  deeply  u 
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we  kment  depriviog  him  of  aBsktaneo  ovon  ao  i^unaricftlly 
slight  as  ours,  we  are  constraiDed  bj  our  honour  as  cavaltefB» 
and  our  vowa  as  Christians,  to  die  in  defence  of  the  tower  we 
have  hitherto  garrisoned  so  successfully.  We  ask  no  succours 
which  would  be  yain,  and  no  supplies  which  would  be  useless ; 
we  are  perfectly  aware,  that  before  the  setting  oi  to-morrow's 
sun  this  pile  will  be  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  that  the  visiter  who 
seeks  us  here  will  find  nothing  to  answer  his  inquiries  save 
blood  and  ashes.  Tell  our  comrades  in  atms  that  we  dis- 
honour them  not  in  our  deaths  ; — tell  our  friends  and  kinsmen 
that  we  love  them  U>  the  last; — tell  our  king  and  our  country* 
men  that  our  parting  thought  was  France,  and  our  latest  cty, 
Mont«joie  Saint  Martin !"  The  envoy  returned,  blinded  with 
tears  of  grief  and  admiration  ;  and  when  he  had  told  his  tale* 
the  voices  of  the  devoted  warriors  beyond,  who  cried  their 
war-cry  in  token  of  remembrance  and  farewell,  were  answered 
by  sobs  and  lamentations  from  the  whole  city.^ 

The  night  came  down  in  darkness  and  dismay.  Not  an  eye 
was  closed,  not  a  head  reclined  upon  the  pillow*  They  who 
were  permitted  footing  upon  the  wall  thought  themselves 
comparatively  happy,  although  there  they  only  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  seeing  their  misfortunes  ;  while  the  bulk  or  rabble 
of  the  place  were  contented  to  watch  in  the  streets,  and  gase 
at,  or  question,  when  they  durst,  the  returning  great,  whom 
they  envied,  no  doubt,  the  superior  knowledge  indicated  in 
their  pale  lips  and  haggard  eyes.  *  Innumerable  lights  were 
seen  during  the  whole  of  the  night  in  the  Norman  camp,  which 
presented  the  appearance  of  an  illuminated  city;  and  be- 
tween the  pauses  of  the  blast  wild  shouts  were  heard  along  the 
shore. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  these  sounds  were  accounted 
for  by  the  battalions  of  the  enemy  being  seen  already  under 
arms ;  while  every  hut  and  natural  eminence  in  the  vicinity 
were  crowded  by  the  women  and  children  watching  the  Elects 
of  the  storm.  The  planks  of  the  bridge  were  in  many  places 
broken  up,  and  the  boiling  flood  rushed  furiously  between; 
while  the  whole  construction,  rocking  and  waving  with  the 
agitation  of  the  river,  seemed  just  in  the  act  of  being  sw^t 
from  its  base.  At  this  moment  a  cavalier,  completely,  and  even 
foncifully,  armed  and  accoutred,  and  bearing  a  beautiful  falcon 
on  his  wrist,  was  seen  stepping  stately  along  the  crowded  walla» 
where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one  he  passed,  by  the 

«  Abbo,  do  BdL  Par.  Caia* 
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Btrang«  ineongroltj  exhibited  by  his  air  and  dress  with  the 
seene.  When  he  reached  the  place  where  Adele  and  the 
other  ladies  of  the  court  were  standing,  he  stood  still,  and  ad- 
dressing the  former— 

**  Madam,"  said  he,  with  a  grave  and  courteous  obeisance, 
**  thou  didst  twice  honour  me  with  thy  coinmandfr— twice  did  I 
promise — and  twice  did  I  fail  in  the  performance.  It  may  be, 
that  if  certain  circumstances  were  liilly  known  to  thee,  which 
attended  my  adventures,  they  might  abate,  in  some  measure, 
the  scorn  with  which  thou  hast  since  regarded  me ;  but  of  that 
it  is  not  now  my  ]>urpose  to  speak — let  it  pass.  To  crave  a 
third  trial  would  be  both  unskilful  and  dishonourable,  and  I 
have  therefore  imposed  a  task  upon  myself.  The  defence  of 
that  glorious  tower,  although  bootless  to  the  defenders,  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  city,  which  may  hourly  expect  the 
succours  of  the  emperor.  I  go  there  to  add  one  other  life  to 
the  sacrifice,  and  to  interpose  one  other  body  as  a  bulwark  be* 
tween  thee  and  the  foe  ;  I  go  to  compel  thee  to  acknowledge, 
Adele — yea,  in  spite  of  thy  brother's  soul,  to  acknowledge-*- 
that  he  who  fought  and  fell  on  that  spot — a  holy  place  for  ever 
in  the  memory  of  our  countrymen — could  have  been  no  disloyal 
cavalier!"  Eriland  knelt,  and  kissed  her  passive  hand  ;  then, 
plunging  down  the  slope  of  the  wall,  disappeared  in  an  in- 
stant. 

<^  What  is  this  ?  Who  spoke  to  me !"  cried  Adele,  looking 
about  like  one  awakened  from  a  trance. — '*  Eriland  !"  and  she 
flashed  an  eagle  glance  on  the  faces  around  her — ^*  Eriland ! 
Eriland  1"  she  continued,  till  her  voice  rose  into  a  wild,  shrill 
scream.  The  gate  opened  below,  and  the  cavalier  was  seen, 
with  hawk  on  wrist  and  sheathed  sword  by  his  side,  stepping 
proudly  upon  the  bridge,  like  a  gallant  for  the  field.  The 
timbers  rocked  and  yawned  below  his  feet,  the  spray  dashed 
over  his  head,  and,  by  the  time  he  had  gained  the  middle,  the 
whole  fabric  was  rent  from  its  support.  A  light  run  and 
a  bold  leap  were  sufficient  to  place  him  on  the  threshold  of  the 
wooden  tower ;  and  at  the  same  moment  tlie  ihighty  fragments 
of  the  bridge  were  swept  with  a  crash  and  a  roar  down  the 
foaming  river. 

The  tower  was  now  within  the  clutches  of  the  Normans,  and 
with  loud  shouts  their  ranks  closed  round  it,  except  at  the  sid< 
defended  by  the  river,  where  they  might  still  have  been  galleij 
by  arrows  from  the  city  walls.  The  storm,  having  done  iU 
work,  died  meaningly  away  ;  the  sweep  of  the  torrent  btt 
came  more  monotonous  and  more  slow,  and  all  nature  aeemec 
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to  wait  iriUi  a  gloomy  eompomure  for  the  comm^noeiDent  of 
the  tragedy  wbwh  was  to  ensue.  Tbe  attack  was  began  with 
costoinary  fury ;  but,  although  unassisted  by  the  crowds  of 
bowmen  who  were  wont  to  be  posted  on  the  bridge,  the  braire 
cavaHeiB  drove  back  their  assaiJants.  This  only  prepared  for 
thern  a  more  ternfic  doom.  The  Normans,  roaring  like  wild 
beasts  disappointed  of  their  prey,  dispersed  themaelires  along 
the  shore,  and  gathering  together  the  wrecks-  of  the  bridge, 
heaped  them  round  the  tower,  and  set  fire  to  the  funeral 
pile. 

At  this  instant  Adele,  who  had  remained  standing  on  th« 
vails,  made  a  sadden  spring  ;  and  if  she  had  not  Jbeen  caugtat 
bj  her  brotlier,  who  watched  her  unobserved,  woald  have 
plunged  into  the  guif  below.  Ste  .was  carried  by  main  force ' 
to  her  own  apartment,  her  screams  smiting  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  garrison  like  a  voice  of  horror  and  despair.  Having  fallen 
ioto  a  stupor  resembling  sleep,  she  was  speedily  left  alone  by 
her  women,  who  relumed  to  the  ramparts  to  gorge  their  foul 
appetite  with  the  scene  of  death.  She  was  awakened  from 
ber  trance  by.  a  fluttering  and  pecking  at  the  window,  accom- 
panied by  the  ringing  of  small  bells,  and,  looking  up,  saw  her 
own  beautiful  falcon — the  same  whidh  she  had  presented  Id 
£riland.  The  cavaliers  in  the  tower,  seeing  the  moment  of 
their  inevitable  fate  approach,  had  generously  set  free  these 
companions  of  their  pleasures,*  and  that  of  Eriland — 

**  Though  that  its  jesaes  were  bis  dear  beart^strings," 

had  been  permitted  to  return  to  its  mistress,  in  token  tlmt  the 
owner  had  in  the  same  instant  parted  with  ail  earthly  hope. 
Adele  leaped  from  her  couch,  and  received  the  messenger  with 
kisses  and  caresses.  v 

**  So,  my  pretty  bird  ]*'  she  exclaimed—"  and  thou  art  come 
to  chide  my*  delay  !  What!  the  coiApany  waits,  and  the  bride- 
bed  is  decked,  and  all  is  ready  but  Adele  !  Beshrew  my  heart, 
if  I  will  keep  them  long ! — What,  ho  !  my  danosela  1  Gadfliee! 
they  have  gone  to  stare  at  the  men  on  the  walls.  Well,  well  I 
—if  it  be  true,  as  they  say,  that  a  fair  bride  is  easily —  Hft ! 
viiere are thoae  fiowexs  ?  where  is  tlie  wreath  for  ray  hair  ?  All 
vitbered— withered — ^withered  1  Well,  we  must  do  withoul'; 
my  tresses  sliali  hang  as  Nature  wove  them^--to  my  very  h^Is, 
1  vow  I     And  now  the  rings— the  gems*-how  my  hands  trem- 

•  Abbe,  4s  BeB.  Fwr.  €itfm. 
Vol.  1.— 10 
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ble !  Oh,  cold,  cold  !  JBut  if  there  be  not  a  gallant  flre  at  the 
wedding  l-^a  fire  that  would  serve  a  whole  army  of  nmrtyrs  to 
ride  to  heaven  on !  Come,  comey  it  is  enough  ;  la  way — away 
— *«way — "  and  in  a  rol>e  of  virgin  white,  cloaked  with  her 
golden  hair — gems  blazing  on  her  hands  and  bosom,  and  the 
feveir  spot  burning  on  her  cheeks,  the  distracted  maiden  has- 
tened out  of  the  house,  and  glided  swifUy  towards  the  city- 
gates. 

The  crowd  instinctively  made  way  for  the  sister  of  Count 
Odon,  wild  and  fantastic  as  was  her  appearance,  and  the 
postern  door  was  thrown  open  at  her  bidding.  The  spectators 
upon  the  ramparts,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  of  horror 
which  occupied  them,  withdrew  their  eyes  to  gaze  upon  the 
strange  apparition  which  was  now  seen  gliding  without  the 
walls.  Ade|e  stepped  into  a  little  skiff  moored  to  the  bank 
near  where  the  bridge  had  stood,  and,  leaning  upon  an  oar, 
pushed  out  into  the  stream.  The  light  shallop,  caught  in  an 
eddy,  whirled  round  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  all  expected 
to  'see  the  fantastic  appearance  dissolve  and  vanish  like  a  bubble 
OB  the  water ;  but  with  the  unconscious  courage  of  insanity, 
A  dele  struck  her  little  oar  into  the  stream,  and  restored  its  - 
equipoise  and  direction  to  the.  boat,  which,  skimming  along  the 
surface,  darted  into  a  creek  on  the  opposite  side,  formed  by 
the  wrenching  out  of  the  posts  of  the  bridge  in  tlie  storm. 
Then  climbing  over  the  wet  and  yet  burning  wrecks  which 
formed  the  funeral  pile  of  the  cavaliers,  she  reached  the  door, 
now  in  ruins,  of  the  wooden  tower,  and  disappeared  in  the 
smoke  and  darkness  within. 

A  few  moments  of  suspense  ensued  ;  and  Count  Odon, 
although  struck  with  a  terrible  suspicion,  did  not  dare  to  let 
-  the  question  escape  which  seemed  bursting  his  Very  heart. 
At  length  the  fuming  walls  of  the  tower,  still  erect  and  me- 
nacing in  their  ruin,  yielding  like  some  stout  warrior  to  inevita- 
ble doom,  fell  groaning  to  the  earth.  For  some  time  the  whole 
was  shrouded  from  view  by  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  which 
seemed  to  rise  to  the  very  heavens ;  but  in  the  midst,  a  few 
vivid  flashes  of  lire  and  steel  gave  fearful  hint  of  what  was 
going  on  within. 

The  darkness  was  at  length  swept  suddenly  away  by  a  lin- 
gering breath  of  the  storm,  and  the  wolfish  cries  of  the  Nor- 
mans sank  simultaneously  into  silence. 

The  lifeless  bodies  of  the  eleven  original  defenders  of  the 
place  strewed  the  bloody  ashes,  mangled  in  son^e  instances  out. 
of  the  form  of  men  ;  but,  lieaning  againet  the  doorway  wbicha 
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bad  communicated  with  the  bridge,  and  where  the  ruins  were 
still  iSaoding,  the  twelfth  appeared  faint  and  exhausted,  but 
still  aliye.*  Hanging  over  bim»  a  female  figure  of  lofty  stature 
and  ravishing  beauty,  arrayed  in  a  garb  of  fantastic  splendbur, 
which  was  only  dimly  seen  through  wreaths  of  golden  hair 
descending  to  her  feet,  stood  embracing  and  supporting  his  neck 
with  one  band,  while  with  the  other  she  pointed,  in  a  manner 
half-deprecatory,  half-menacing,  to  his  enemies. 

The  wild  Normans  stood  aghast  at  an  apparition  which  they 
eould  identify  only  with  the  Heavenly  Virgin  of  the  Christians 
appearing  in  bodily  presence  to  save  her  worshipper  ;  but  when 
Adele,  whose  reason  had  returned  with  the  counter-shock  she 
had  undergone,  was  seen  leading  away  her  bewildered  lover  half 
bj  force  and  half  by  whispered  persuasions  and  caresses,  their 
fary  re-awoke,  and  with  clubs  and  spears  they  rushed  over  the 
bloody  and  smoking  ruins  to  finish  the  sacrifice. 

The  first  blow  struck  at  the  lovers  was  warded  off  by  tha 
Herculean  arm  of  one  who  till  the  moment  had  appeared  to 
be  the  most  eager  of  the  bloodhounds  ;  and  as  the  weapoB 
shivered  upon  his  brawny  limb,  the  Norman  giant,  sweeping  his  ^ 
club  round  his  head,. shouted  to  the  pursuers  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  to  forbear.j  Crouching  back  at  the  sound,  the  crowd 
stood  amazed  and  irresolute  for  a  moment ;  but  soon  breaking 
into  loud  murmurs,  they  caught  up  stones  §ind  burning  fragments 
of  the  ruins,  and  prepared  to  discharge  the  mortal  shower  upon 
their  victims. 

^'Forbear  !"  was  uttered  again  at. the  instant  by  a  voice 
shriller  and  still  more  startling  than  that  of  the  giant ;  and  the 
Norman  priestess,  rising  as  if  from  the  smoking  ruins,  held  forth 
tbe  young  child  as  a  shield  between  the  Christians  and  their 
doom.  Adele,  clasping  her  lover  still  more  closely,  half  drag- 
ged him  down  the  uneven  descent ;  .and  followed  by  their 
protectress  covering  their  retreat,  and  at  a  cautious  distance 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  barbarous  host,  whose  mingled  shouts 
oi  wonder,  rage,  and  superstitious  terror  drowned  the  ear  and 
tppalled  the  heart,  she  at  length  gained  the  bank.  They  en- 
tered the  boat,  and  she  allowed  the  exhausted  warrior  to  sink 

*  Abbo,  de  Bell.  Par.  Carm.  v.  552,  et  seq. 

t  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  it  waa  commonly  believed  in 
France  that  tbe  armies  of  those  redoubtable  Normans  were>  strengthened 
by  giants.  The  bones  of  immensely  tall  men  were  found  nearly  two 
ceDturies  ago,  while  digging  in  the  Place  de  Valenciennes,  Bruil ;  and 
these  were  s apposed  to  be  Uie  remains  of  the  very  warriors  whoBgure 
in  this  record. 
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upon  the  beaimi ;  then,  with  one  gesture  of  devoted  gratitude 
to  her  preservers — one  sob  from  her  full  heart — and  one  gosh 
of  tears  from  her  dim  eyes,  she  pushed  out  into  the  river,  aod 
reached  the  opposite -shore  in  safety. 

That  very  evening  the  long*promised  succours  arrived  *,  but 
instead  of  men  and  steel,  they  consisted  of  gM^  with  which 
the  imperial  caitiff  bought  the  forbearance  of  the  Normans ! 

Charles  le  Gros  then  returned  into  Germany,  where  he  be- 
came insane,  and  was  turned  out  of  his  palace ;  and  after 
subsisting  for  some  time  on  the  charity  of  Lilitbast,  bishop  ot 
Mayenne,  he  died,  in  888,  an  object  of  horror  and  contempt. 
The  expected  dismemberment  of  the  empire  took  place ;  and 
ID  consequence  of  the  youth  and  mental  imbecility  of  Charles, 
suraamed  Le  Simple^  the  only  surviving  scion  in  the  male  line 
of  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  the  French  part  of  thedominioos 
were  without  a  master.  Who  could  have  been  so  worthy  of 
such  a  trust  as  the  hero  who  knew  how  to  defend  it  with  his 
kword  ?  The  gallant  preserver  of  the  capital  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  throne,  and  the  Count  of  Paris  became  the  King 
of  France. 

And  £riland,  the  brave,  the  simple-hearted,  the  noble,  the 
generous — what  saith  this  chronicle  further  of  his  fate* and 
conduct  ?  That  as  the  husband  of  a  princess,  and  the  brother 
and  counsellor  of  a  king,  he  forgot  not  the  feelings  or  duties 
of  a  soldier,  a  lover,  and  a  man.* 

*  Abbo,  from  whom  Tarioas  details  of 'this  story  are  taken,  is  cited 
as  a  competent  authority  by  most  of  the  historians.  He  was  a  monk 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain,  of  Neustrian  origin,  and  an  eye-witness 
of  the  siege  of  Paris.  His  chronicle,  written  between  the  years  896 
and  898,  strung  into  Latin  verse,  in  the  monkish  fashion,  is  valuable  for 
any  thing  but  its  poetry.  The  following  specimen,  containing  the  names 
of  the  twelve  heroes  of  the  Wooden  Tower,  will  perhaps  salisfy  the 
reader's  curiosity. 

"  Ermfenfr^dus,  Erivens,  Erilandus,  Odaucer, 
Ervic,  Arnoldus,  Solius,  Gozbertus,  Uvido, 
Ardradus,  pariterquc  Eimardus,  Gogsuinusque.** 
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TENTH  CENTURY. 

Chibles  le  Simple,  ob.  924.  Raoul,  936.  Louis  lY.,  D'Outremer, 
954.  LoTHAiRE,  986.  Louts  V.  987.  Hugues  Capet,  996.  Robert 
LS  Pieuz. 

In  the  lei^  of  Charles  le  Simple,  [A.  D.  911.]  an  eyent  occurred  of 
great  importance  to  France,  and  to  the  cause  of  general  civilization. 
The  wild  Northern  barbarians  who  had  so  long  been  the  scourge  of 
the  country,  at  length  settled  themselyes  permanently  in  Neustria, 
which  thenceforth  receiyed  the  name  of  Normandy,  and,  under  a  chief 
who  perhaps  in  any  age  would  have  acquired  the  reputation  due  to 
genius,  began  already  to  cultivate  the  peaceful  arts.  Charles,  happi^ 
adopting  the  timid  policy  of  his  predecessors,  sent  overtures  of  friend 
•hip  to  the  Norman  prince,  offering  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
inviting  him  to  become  a  Christian.  RoUo  received  both  marriago 
and  baptism  without  the  smallest  scruple,  and  only  hesitated,  whilo 
rendering  the  feudal  homage,  to  kiss  the  king^s  root.  One  of  hi* 
officers  at  length  performed  the  ceremony,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
rode  barbarian  seized  hold  of  the  leg,  and  very  nearly  overturned  the 
royal  person ;  an  irreverence  which,  in  that  stage  of  fea4,ality,  only 
made  the  by-standers  laugh. 

A  series  of  misrule  having  provoked  the  discontent  of  the  more 
powerful  lords,  Charles  was  dethroned,  [A.  D.  922.]  and  Robert,  brother 
of  the  late  King  Eudes,  set  in  his  place.  Robert,  however,  is  not 
generally  included  in  the  list  of  the  kings  of  France  ;  for  soon  afler, 
Charles  killed  him  in  battle  with  his  own  hand,  and  remoiuted  the 
throne. 

The  succBBs  of  the  Simple  was  not  permanent,  for  Hugues  le  Blanc, 
son  of  Robert,  vanquished  him  in  turn,  and  drove  him  from  the  field  to 
lake  refuge  with  one  of  his  subjects,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Hugties  himself  was  contented  with  the  title  of  Duke  of 
France,  and  permitted  Raoul,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  take  that  of  King. 
[A.  D.  924.] 

The  reign  of  this  Ralph  was  a  long  war.  All  the  world  went  to 
fight,  because  the  pope  had  made  a  child  of  five  years  of  age  an  arch- 
bishop ;  and  Ralph  had  the  mortification  to  die  before  seeing  the  end 
of  the  matter.  Hugh  le  Blanc  put  in  his  place  Louis  d^Outremer,  the 
ton  of  Charles  the  Simple,  [A.  D.  936,]  so  called,  because  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  England,  where  his  mother  had  taken  refuge.  Louis, 
when  on  the  throne,  attempted  to  shake  off  his  protector ;  but  Hugh 
threw  him  into  prison  at  his  pleasure,  and  soon  taught  him  the  insig- 
oificance  of  a  king  of  feudal  France.  At  the  death  of  Louis,  the  king- 
maker permitted  his  son  Lothaire  to  reign  in  his  stead,  [A.  D.  954,]  and, 
dying  two  yean  after,  left  his  power  to  his  own  son,  Hugues  Capet» 
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*  liotbaire,  wh6  had  more  spirit  than  might  have'  been  looked  for 
among  the  dregs  of  this  dynasty,  regained  a  little  of  the  lost  authority 
over  tiie  nobles.  In  his  reign,  Lorraine,  which  had  been  for  a  hundred 
yean  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  French  and  German  crowns, 
was  ceded  to  tfato  Emperor  Otho,  [A.  D.  986,]  who  did  homage  to 
liothaire  as  to  his  suzerain.  Lothaire,  dyiog,  was  succeeded  by  Louis 
y.  who  reigned  one  year,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Carlooingian  kings. 

At  this  epoch,  [A.  O.  987,]  Hugh  Capet,  not  contented,  like  his 
Ikther,  with  the  amusement  of  making  and  unmaking  kings,  took  it 
into  his  head  tp  become  one  of  the  playthings  himself,  aniC  breaking 
the  thread  of  legitimacy,  began  a  new  line  of  the  sovereigns  of  France. 
This  was  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  His  own  friends  and  vassals 
were  numerous,  and  the  other  nobles,  who  attached  very  little  impor- 
tance to  royalty,  only  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  allowed  him  to 
pursue  his  fancy  without  interruption.  ^  Who  made  thee  an  earl  ?" 
said  he  to  one  of  his  insurgent  lords.  ^^  Who  made  thee  a  king  f  was 
the  reply.  The  king,  in  fact,  was  only  &n  carl  with  another  name,— 
for  France  was  in  reality  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  sovereignties. 
Yet  it  was  no  empty  prestige  that  was  attached  to  the  royal  title. 
Hugh  Capet  should  be  considered  as  a  personification  of  feqdality 
mounted  on  the  throne ;  and  in  recording  the  actions  of  men,  which 
are  the  body  of  history,  let  us  not  forget  to  observe  the  course  and 
^effect  of  political  systems,  where  lies  the  soul. 

''  The  last  king^s  uncle,  as  the  lawful  heir,  had  recourse  to  arms  to  as- 
sert the  divine  right  of  legitimacy ;  but,  as  yet,  this  principle  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  clearly  understood.  Men  had  fought  eighteen 
years,  because  the  Pope  had  chosen  to  make  a  boy  an  archbishop ;  but 
they  would  not  fight  on  the  occasion  of  Hugh  Capet's  making  himself 
king  ;  and  the  lawful  claimant  was  taken  prisoner  at  Laon,  and  died 
two  year^jjfler.  [A.  D.  996.]  ^ 

Hugh  caused  himself  to  be  crowned,  and  sacred  at  Rheims,  and,  with 
a  common  precaution  among  persons  who  are  desirous  of  entaiUng 
kingdoms  upon  their  family,  associated  his  son  Robert  with  him  in  the 
government.  He  well  knew  that  a  nation  can  be  accustomed  to  any 
thing  ;  and  accordingly,  when  Hugh  died,  afler  a  reign  of  nine  years, 
familiarized  as  they  had  been  to  the  sight  of  Robert  by  his  father's  side, 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  where  he  stood,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hugh 
was  much  regretted  by  the  priests  and  soldiers,  with  both  of  whom  he 
had  taken  care  to  ingratiate  himself:  as  for  the  people,  it  was  all  one 
to  them  who  lived  or  who  died. 

Robert,  who  succeeded,  received  "the  title  of  Pious,  because  he  ne- 
^ledted  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  to  patronise  thieves,  sing  psalms, 
and  wash  ,the  sores  of  beggars.  His  reign,  however,  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  following  century. 

The  tenth  century,  at  the  close  of  which  he  ascended  the  throne,  has 
been  called  the  Iron  Age.  Plunged  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  the 
people  had  no  political  existjence  whatever ;  and  the  stories  of  the 
romances  of  the  prowess  of  their  warriors,  who  vanquished  thousands 
with  their  single  arm>  are  by  no  means  so  devoid  of  foundation  as  is 
commonly  imagined.  A  lord  on  horseback,  armed  to  the  teeth,  was  in 
reality  an  overmatch  for  a  whole  host  of  serfs  on  foot  without  defen- 
sive armour,  dragged  by  force  t<^  the  war,  and  trembling  before  the 
prestige  which  encompassed  tlie  brow  of  nobility.  In  the  midst  of  this 
chaos,  in  which  the  will  of  the  strong  was  law,  controlled  and  over« 
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torned  the  next  mooient  by  the  will  of  Uie  ttrongwr*  axoM,  woootdiikg 
to  some  cfaronologers,  the  iastitution  of  Chivalry,  one  of  the  moet  pow- 
eifiil  agents  of  civilization  that  have  ever  acted  upon  the  destinies  of 
men.  bitended,  as  it  appeals  to  have  been,  and  probably  was  in  reality, 
only  as  a  substitute  for  legitimate  authority  among  the  nobles,  its 
effects  were  yet  felt  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  A  taste  for  luxury 
was  introduced ;  the  skilful  armourer  became  of  consequence  in  the 
eyeiB  of  the  knight  who  was  indebted  to  his  ingenuity :  the  arts  received 
protection  and  encouragement ;  and  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  honour 
learned  grad^ially  to  extend  its  circle,  which  at  first  embraced  only  the 
noble,  the  Inave,  and  the  fair.  But  Chivalry  is  as  yet  hardlv  peroep- 
tible ;  and  it  must  advance  before  our  eyes  with  the  stealthy,  tardy 
pace  of  time  itself. 


THE  MAN-WOLF. 


Ok,  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified ! 

Shakspiaki* 


THE    MAN-WOLF. 


?c  me  souviens,  en  effet,  qu'  a  la  table  du  s^n^schal  ^tait  un  seigneur 
qm  faisait  rire  les  convives  par  la  manidre  gauche  avec  laquelle  il  ma- 
niait  la  foorcfaette  et  les  couteaux  ;  mais  comment  me  serais-je  imaging 
que  je  soupais  avec  im  anden  loup  ? — Tjhstak  ljb  Voyagsur. 

It  was  the  third  daj  after  the  grand  procession  in  honour  of 
Saint  Ursula  and  the  other  virgin  martyrs,*  and  yet  the  town 
of  Josselin  was  far  from  having  returned  to  its  wonted  reposo 
The  bells  of  Notre  Dame  du  Koncier  still  rang  out  every  now 
and  then,  as  if  forgetting  that  the  fete  was  over  ;  crowds  were 
seen  roUing,  and  meeting,  and  breaking  in  the  streets  ;  ban- 
oera  floated  from  the  windows,  and  flowers  and  branches  tapes- 
tried the  walls.  The  representatives,  indeed,  of  the  eleven 
thousand  Virgins  had  begun  tq  disappear  from  the  gaze  of  an 
equi?ocal  worship,  like  the  flowers  at  the  close  of  summer. 
Every  hour  some  glittering  fragment  was  seen  detaching  itself 
irotn  the  mass,  and  as  the  beautiful  pensionnaire,  in  her  litter, 
or  on  her  palfrey ,  raised  her  head  sidelong  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
course of  some  wandering  knight,  whom  chance,,  or  our  Lady 

*  The  martyrdom  of  the  eleven  thousand  Virgins  is  placed  by  some 
writers  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  When  Conan,  say  they, 
with  eleven  tliousand  British  warriors,  in  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Waximus,  (or  of  Constantine,  Tyran.)  conquered  Armorica,and  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Little  Britain,  or  Brittany,  the  emperor,  to  reward  his 
valour,  sent  to  demand  from  Dionotus,  King  of  Cornwall,  as  many  vir- 
gins as  would  suffice  to  wive  the  whole  iJody.  Dionotus,  accordingly, 
despatched  his  daughter  Ursula  and  eleven  thousand  of  the  ihte  of  the 
British  virginity  in  this  laudable  enterprise  ;  but  the  fair  adventurers 
being  cast  on  shore  by  a  tempest  among  the  Huns  and  Picts,  and  de- 
clining to  receive  their  hands  in  substitution  for  those  of  their  own 
countrymen,  were  mercilessly  sent  to  heaven  by  the  ruffians  with  thtt 
double  crown  of  virginity  and  martyrdom.  This  story  has  puzzled 
every  body  but  those  of  the  learned  society  of  Sorbonne,  who  ehose 
Saint  Ursula  for  their  patroness.  Cornwall  is  no  doubt  betl^r-peopled 
now  than  it  was  then  ;  and  if  it  possesses  to-day  eleven  thousandhand- 
some  and  marriageable  virgtxis,  all  that  can  be  said. is,  that  it  is  a  great 
shune. 
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of  the  Bramble-bush,*  bad  bestowed  on  her  Tor  an  escort,  she 
might  have  been  observed  to  thro^v  forwards  into  the  distance 
a  glance  of  fear,  or  at  least  distaste,  to  where  the  bars  of  her 
monastic  cage  seemed  to  gape  for  their  accustomed  prisoner. 
The  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  too,  and  the  high-born  ca- 
meristes  of  the  nobility,  as  they  floated  homewards,  surrounded 
by  the  chivalry  of  their  pfovtnee,  sighed  heavily  when  the  tow- 
ers of  the  chateau  of  the  house  of  Porhoetj  melted  away  in  the 
golden  sky  ;  and  the  humbler  damsels  of  the  villages,  to  whom 
a  part  in  the  procession  had  been  accorded,  from  the  difficulty 
of  finding  so  many  virgins  of  high  rank,  waved  mournfully  their 
chaplets  of  blue-beira  in  token  of  adieu,  and  as  the  evening 
drew  in,  looked  round  in  terror  for  the  wandering  fires  of 
the  sotray,  and  the  dwarfs  who  dance  at  night  round  the 
peulvan. 

A  sufficient  number  still  remained,  however,  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  bustle  and  animation  to  the  town  ;  and  it  was 
thought  that  so  great  a  concourse  hsd  never  before  been  known 
to  grace  the  annual  ceremony  of  ducking  the  fishermen,J  which 
took  ^lace  on  the  day  when  this  history  commences.  The 
crowd  which  lined  the  river-side  was  immense.  Ladies, 
knights,  and  squires,  chatelains  of  the  neighbourhood,  priests, 
bourgeois  and  villeins — ail  were  jnmbled  together  with  as  little 
distinction  as  it  was  possible  for  the  feudal  pact  to  sanction. 
Minstrels,  trouveres,  and  jongleurs  mingled  in  the  crowd,  some 
singing,  some  striking  the  cymbals,  and  some  reciting  stories. 
Tables  were  spread  in  the  midst  where  savoury  viands  were 
eageirly  bought  by  the  spectators, — for  it  was  now  more  than 
two  hours  since  dinner,  being  past  midday.  Instead  of  table- 
cloths, the  ancient  economical  substitute  of  flowers  and  leaves 
was  tastefully  arranged  upon  the  board,  and  streams  of  wine 
and  hippocras  played  from  naked  statues,  in  a  manner  which 
in  our  time  would  be  reckoned  less  delicate  tlian  ingenious^ 

The  bells  at  last  began  to  ring,  and  the  trumpets  to.  bray ; 
and  the  judges  of  the  place,  surrounded  with  banners,  and  all 

*  Roncier;  so  denominated  because  her  etatoe  was  found  buried 
among  brkmbles.  This  simulacrum,  by  the  way,  has  been  sapposed 
to  be  the  property  of  Isis,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  Lares  and  Penates. 
— Ogke,  Diet,  de  Bret.  The  pious  fraud  •  is  not  uncommon  ;  even 
Venus  sometimes  has  been  transubstantiated .  into  the  Holy  Virgin. — 
Martin,  Religion  ju  Gaukns*  ^     ,  .  i 

t  Afterward  possefsed  by  the  celebrated  Olivier  d»  Cteoii. ' 
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ilM  prid«9  pompy  tnd  circumstance  of  authority,  entered  upoft 
the  scene.    Having  t^en  their  station,  a  solemn  proclamation 

was  made,  calling  upon  all  the  persons  who  had  sold,  during^/ 

Lent,  fish  taken  in  tho  rirer,  to  compeer  then  and  there,  either 
])er8ona]ly  or  hj  proxy,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  lieges, 
and  in  token  of  fealty  and  submission  to  the  loxd  of  the  fie^  to 
tJirow  a  somerset  in  the  said  river,  under  pain  of  a  fine  of  three 
livres  and  four  sous. 

A  simultaneous  shout  arose  from  the  multitude  when  the 
crier  finished,  and  the  air  was  shaken  for  many  minutes  by  a 
burst  of  laughter  like  the  neighing  of  a  whole  nation  of 
Houyfanbnms.  One  by  one,  the  fish-merchants  answered  *  to 
the  summons ;  some  defying  the  ridicule  of  their  situation  by 
an  air  of  good-humoured  audacity  ;  some  looking  solemn  and 
sulky ;  and  some  casting  a  glance  of  marked  hostility  upon  the 
turbulent  and  rdpid  waters  before  them.  These  feudal  vic- 
tims, generally  speaking,  were  stout  young  fellows  ;  but  a  few 
among  them  were  evidently  quiet  townsfolk,  who  llad  nothing 
to  do  with  the  catdiing  of  the  fish  they  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  sell.  Two  or  three  appeared  to  be  the  rustic  retainers  of 
gentlemen  who  had  not  scrupled  to  make  profitable  use  of  the 
rirer  where  it  watered  their  estates,  but  who  were  altogether 
disinchned  to  do  homage  in  their  own  persons;  and  these 
ham  tenentes  more  especially  looked  with  extreme  disgust 
upon  an  element  with  which  they  were  connected  neither  by 
habit  not  interest.  Owing  to  tiie  late  rains,  indeed,  the  stream 
on  this  day  presented  "tin  appearance*  not  very  inviting  to  the 
unpractised  bather.  The  black  and  swollen  waters  came  down 
with  a  sullen  turbulence,  and  an  eddy  whirling  violently  in  the 
deep  pool  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the  divers'  exploits,  was 
somewhat  startling  to  the  imagination.  Some  were  followed 
to  the  water's  e^^  by  the  elder  women  of  their  families  visits 
iflg  and  encouraging  them,  and  others  were  egged  on  to  the 
adventure  by  the  sheathed  swords  of  their  masters,  who  seemed 
to  enter  into  the  joke  with  great  gusto,  shouting  and  clapping 
their  hands  at  every  deeper  plunge. 

The  sport  at  length  suffered  some  interruption  from  the 
backwardness  of  a  country  fellow,  whose  master  in  vain  en- 
deavoured, partly  by  fair  words  and  partly  by  punches  with  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  to  drive  him  into  the  river. 

"  For  the  Hove  of  the  Virgin, '•  said  the  recusant, «  only  look 
at  these  black  and  muddy  waters !  It  was -on  this  very  spot  I 
aaw  laflt  Easter,  the.  Leader  of  Wolves  step  grimly  upon  the 
bank  in  the  moonlight,  followed  by  his  hellish  pa(A  ;  and,  now 
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I  think  on*t,  if  fae  did  not  look  at  me  fixedly  with  his  dead  eje^ 
I  am  no  Christian  man,  but  a  heathen  Turk !'' 

^^  Thou  shalt  tell  me  the  story  again — thou  shalt  indeed," 
said  the  master,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  a  knight  by 
his  golden  spurs» — **  but  in  with  thee  now,  good  Hugues, — in 
with  thee^for  the  honour  of  the  house!  'Tis  but  a  step — a 
jump — a  plunge  ;  thou  wilt  float,  I'll  warrant  thee,  like  a  duck. 
Now,  shut  thy  mouth,  wink  thine  eyes,  and  leap,  in  the  name 
ofSaintGildas!*-* 

<^  Saint  Gildas,  indeed!"  said  the  man, — ^'^  I  am  neither  a 
duck  nor  a  saint,  I  trow.  I  cannot  roost  upon  the  waters, 
not  I,  with  my  legs  gathered  up  into  my  doublet.  Were  it  a 
league  to  the  bottom,  I  should  down.  Neither  can  I  tuck  the 
waves  under  me  like  a  garment,  and  sail  away  in  the  fashion 
of  the  Abbot  of  Rhuys,  as  light  as  a  fly  in  a  cockle-shell,  sing- 
ing, Deus,  in  adjutoriuml^^^ 

**  Want  of  faith,  good  Hugues,"  returned  the  knight,  repress- 
ing his  vexation, — <<  nothing  save  want  of  faith,*'  But  as 
the  crowd  begaa  to  murmur  aloud,  his  choler  awoke,  and 
with  a  vigorous  arm  fae  dragged  the  victim  to  the  water^s  edge. 

^<  Beast  that  thou  art !"  he  exclaimed,  ^<  shall  the  honour  of 
the  house  of  Keridreux  be  stained  by  a  blot  like  thee  2  In 
with  thee,  rebellious  <^ur,  or  I  will  pitch  thee  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream  like  a  clodi" 

^<  I  will  then,"  said  the  man,  with  a  gasp,  ^<  I  will  indeed. 
Holy  Saints,  I  had  ever  such  an  aversion  to  water  2  For  the 
love  of  the  Virgin,  just  give  me  a  puabf  as  if  by  accident,  fer 
my  legs  feel  as  if  they  were  growing,  from  the  bank.  Stay- 
only  one  moment !  Wait  till  I  have  shut  my  eyes  znd  my 
mouth.  I  will  make  as  if  I  was  looking  into  the  river,  and  the 
bystanders  will  think  we  have  been  discoursing  of  the  fish.'* 
The  Knight  clenched  his  hand  in  a  fury,  as  tha  murmurs  of 
the  crowd  rose  into  a  shout ;  and  while  Hugues  was  ruDDiog 

*  Abelard  wm  asnecMsor  of  this  saint  in  the  abbacy  of  the  monas- 
tery at  Rhuys,  where  the  pulpit  of  the  lover  of  Heloise  is  still  shown  to 
the  visiter.  . 

t  The  Devil,  intenamg  to  play  St  Gildas  a  trick,  sent  four  of  his 
confidential  spirits,  disguised  as  monlES,  to  beseedh  him  to  repair  with 
them  to  the  cdnvent  of  St,  Plulibert,  where  a  friend  in  atHciUo  morii» 
desired  to  see  him.  The  saint,  although  knowing  well  enough  what 
lurked  under  the  cowl,  embarked  with  the  false  monks;  but  &•  party 
was  no  sooner  faiilj  out  to  sea,  than  he  began  to  chant  with  a  loud 
Toice,  DeuSf  in  adjutorium  !  when  the  boat  immediately  went  to  pieoa«, 
Ihe  demons  disappeared,  udhe  himself  was  carried  respst^ilully  by  the 
Wav^  to  land. 
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orer  the  names  of  as  many  saints  as  he  could  remember  in  so 
frying  a  moment — Notre  Dame  du  Roncier,  Saint  Yves,  Saint 
Brieuc,  Saint  Gildas, — he  lent  him  a  blow  that  would  assuredly 
ba?e  sent  him  beyond  the  middle  of  the  stream,  had  not  the 
Tictim,  moved  either  by  a  presentiment  of  danger,  or  by  some 
iQdden  qualm  of  cowardice,  sprung  round  at  the  same  instanty 
ind  caught,  as  if  with  a  death-grip,  by  his  master's  doublet. 
The  force  which  he  bad  exerted  almost  sufficed  of  itself  to 
overbalance  the  knight,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
sext  moment  both  master  end  man  were  floundering  in  the  river. 

A  rush  took  place  to  the  water's  edge  at  this  novel  exhibition. 
The  bourgeois  clapped  their  hands  and  shouted  to  the  depth 
of  their  throats ;  the  ladies  screamed  ;  and  those  who  bad 
handsome  knights  near  them  faulted  ;  all  was  noise  and  con- 
fusion among  the  crowdv 

The  kniglHy  in  the  mean  time,  being  tall,  had  gained  a  footing, 
although  up  to  his  neck  in  water  ;  where  he  stood  tugging  at 
his  sword,  and  casting  round  a  bloodthirsty  glance,  resolving 
to  aacrifice  the  caitiff  who  had  so  villanously  compromised  the 
dignity  of  the  house  of  Keridreux,  before  emerging  from  the 
river.  Hugues  was  carried  out  of  his  reach  by  the  current,  and 
dragged  on  shore  amid  the  jeers  of  the  bystanders ;  and  the 
BtoQt  knight,  as  soon  as  he  had  become  aware  of  this  fact,  re* 
jectiag  indignantly  the  assistance  that  was  offered  him,  climbed 
up  on  the  bank,  and  clearing  a  space  with  a  single  circle  of  his 
sword,  strode  up  to  his  intended  victim.  Another  instant 
Would  have 'decided  the  fato  of  Hugues,  who,  having  escaped 
a  watery  death,  seemed  to  view  with  composure  the  perils  of 
the  land  ;  but  a  lady,  breaking  through  the  circle  of  spectators, 
stepped  in  between  him  and  his  master* 

''A  boon  t  a  boon !  Sir  Knight,"  she  exclaimed ;  **  give  me 
the  villain's  life,  for  the  honour  of  chivalry!"  The  Sire  of 
Keridreux  started  back  as  if  at  the  sight  of  a  spectre ;  his 
sword  fell  from  his  hand  ;  the  flush  of  anger  died  on  his  cheek  ; 
and  he  stood  for  some  moments  mute  and  motionless,  like  an 
apparition  of  the  drowned* 

*'  The  boon,"  said  he,  at  length  recovering  his  self-possession, 
''is too  woHhless  for  thy  asking.  I  would  I  had  been  com- 
manded to  fetch  thee  the  head  of  the  king  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, or  to  do  some  other  service  worthy  of  thy  beauty,  fair 
Beatrix,  and  of  my  loyalty  !" 

**  Loyalty  f"  repeated  the  lady,  half  in  scorn,  half  in  anger. 
The  knight  sighed  heavily ;  and  after  losing  some  momeDts 
in  the  purgatory  of  painful  remembrance,  hb  thoughts,  reverting 
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to  the  circumstances  of  bis  i»^egent  situatioii,  fixed  eagerly  upoft 
the  object  apparently  best  qualified  to  afford  them  o^eaaiUe 
employment. 

'^  H6w,  dog;  r*  he  criedy  striding  up  to  the  still  dripping  fas- 
sal,  '^  hast  thou  not  the  grace  even  to  thank  the  condescension 
which  stoops  to  care  for  thy  base  and  worthless  life  ?  Down 
on  thy  knees,  false  cur— -crouch  I"  and  catching  Hc^ues>by  the 
throat,  he  hurled  him  to  the  feet  of  his  patroi%es^>. 

*^  £nough)  enough,"  said  the  lady  }  ^^  get  thee  gone,  thou 
naughty  fish-seller ;  St.  Gildas  be  thy  sp^,  and  teach  thee 
another  time  to  have  more  faith  in  the  water,  when  the  need  of 
thy  lord  requires  thee  to  represent  the  worthy  person  of  the 
Sire  of  Keridreux!"  Hugues  kissed  the  hem  of  the  mantle 
of  his  fair  preserver,  and  coasting  distantly  round  his  master, 
dived  into  the  crowd  and  disappeared^ 

While  with  the  grave  pace  and  solemn  countenance  of  a 
Breton  knight,  the  Sire  of  Keridreux  strode  stately  along  in  the 
townward  direction  by  the  side  of  the  lady,  his  lank  hair  and 
dripping  garments  seemed  to  afS^rd  considerable  amusement  te 
the  spectators.  The  bourgeois  concealed  their  merriment  only 
till  he  had  passed  to  a  distance  at  which  it  would  be  safe  to 
laugh  ;  and  the  Holies,  partly  from  politeness  and  partly  from 
prudence,  were  fain  to  put  their  gloves  upon  their  mouths. 
The  knight,  however,  seemed  to  have  forg^ten  his  late  disaster 
and  present  plight,  in  considerations  of  more  moment.  He 
turned  his  bead  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  lefl,  but  stalked 
mutely  and  majestically  along,  till  on  arriving  at  the  house  wheit 
his  fair  companion  resided,  the  bubbling  sound  that  attended 
his  plunging  Into  an  arm-chair  recalled  his  wandeisng  thoughts. 

"  The  beast  !*'  he  muttered,.  ^<  the  outcast  dog !  To  serve  me 
such  a  trick,  and  in  her  presence  ;  after  I  had  arrayed  myself 
in  all  respects  befitting  Ihe  dignity  of  the  spurs,  and  journeyed 
hither  on  purpose  to  get  speech  of  her  1  Beatrix,"  he  con- 
tinued aloud,  and  seizing  bold  of  her  hand  with  his  wet  gloves, 
— <^  fairest  Beatrix,  deign  to  regard  with  compassion  the  moat 
miserable  of  the  slaves  of  thy  beauty  I** 
^  "  Indeed  I  do,"  said  Beatrix,  with  grave  simplicity,— "  the 
weather  begins  now  to  get  cold,  and  these  wet  clothes  must  be 
both  unpleasant  and  dangerous.  I  think  I  hear  the  cry  of 
*  cupping !'  in  the  street  i*  allow  me  to  persuade  thee  to  lose  a 
little  blood." 

<^  An  ocean  in  a  cause  of  thine !"  replied  the  Knightf  *'but 

*  The  physiciaa,  in  these  dayi,  cried,  like  Wisdom,  in  the  strtetfr 
^  Ventooses  a  ventouwr  I**  was  the  burthen ;  cupping  being  than  tha 
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by  a  lance,  fair  Beatrix,  not  a  lancet ;  I  had  ever  t  horror  of 
losing  bk)od  otherwise  than  in  a  fair  field.** 

''  Then  at  least  a  draught  of  wine  will  fortify  thy  boweb 
against  the  cold^  and  here  stands  a  flask  of  the  true  Paris 
brewing,  to  which  our  wines  of  Brittany  are  mere  cider.'** 
She  th^n  decanted  about  a  modern  quart  into  a  huge  silver  cup^ 
which  she  presented  to  the  knight. 

**  Let  it  receive  virtue  from  thy  Kp,**  said  the  Knight,  hesi- 
tatingly, "or  I  shall  find  none.'* 

*lNay,  nay,  fair  sir,"  replied  Beatrix,  "  those  days  are  past 
and  gone.  We  have  eaten,  it  is  true,  out  of  the  same  dish,  and 
drunken  out  of  the  same  eup,  but  what  was  only  folly  then 
would  be  sin  and  shame  npw."^t  The  Knight  raised  the  gob^ 
let  gloomily  to  his  mouth. 

**  I  trust,'*  said  Beatrix,  while  she  stooped,  as  if  to  look  for 
solliething  among  the  rushes  on  the  floor, — "  I  trust  that  th« 
worthy  Dame  of  Keridreux  is  in  good  health  ?"  The  Knight 
started  at  the  question,  and  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing 
which  spoiled  his  draught. 

*•  Confusion  upon  the  nameP*  he  cried,  dashing  the  re^ 
mainder  of  the  wine  upon  the  floor.  "  Would  to  heaven  she 
were  in  the  health  I  wish  her !  And  it  is  thou,  cruel  as  thou 
art,  and  fkir  as  thou  art  cruel,  who  hast  bound  me  to  a  stake 
as  doleful  as  the  cross — who  hast  leagued  me,  I  verily  believQ,. 
with  an  incarnate  fiend !" 

principal  business  of  the  profession.  He  was-  generally  accompanied' 
by  afemalie  partner,  whose  office  it  was  to  assist  ladies  in  their  accouche- 
ment. The  latter  would  be-  unnecessary  at  present,  as  the  French  wo- 
asen  of  iha  nineteenth  century  prefer  having  men  to  officiate  on  suck 
occasion!. 

*  The  wifies  of  the  environv  of  Paris,  miraJbiU  dietu^  were  anciently 
celebrated..  Baccius,  in  his  treatise  De  VineU^  printed  at  Rome  in  169C|,. 
says  that  they  do  not  yield  to  any  in  the  kingdom ;  and  a  century  after,^ 
Chaulieu  represents  the  Marquis  of  la  Fare  as  going  to  Sur^ne  aoA 
drinking  so  fireely  of  them,  that  he  ceuld  not  well  find  the  doD£ :. 
^  £t  Too  mWit.  fii.'i&  Sorted 

Au  cabaret,  on  a  Yt»  «   ;, 

La  Fare,,  ei  le  bon  Sildne,, 

Qui,  pour  en  avoir  trop  bu, 

B-etrouvoient  la  port^  k  peine- 

P'un  lieu  qu*ils  ent  tant  conau*'*' 
t  To  bare  only  one  plate  and  eoe  eup  at  table  was  a  mark  erganaBta7> 
mud  good  understanding  between  a  lady  and  gentleman.  la  the  old' 
jromaneeef  JPepcefof  et^indeecnbiiig  a  ftatit  of  eight  hundred  km£ht8,it  i» 
ipaid, '«  ^t  si  n'y  eust  oeluy  ({lessonae)  qui  a'eust  une  dame  ou  une  p^ 
4»elle  a  son  ^cuelle.**  Drinking  out  of  thti  same  eup  i«  still  a  t^ken  q£* 
liOiai&SQBtf  carte  of  Lowex  Brittany.. 
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''Ihafe  heardt^'said  Beatrix^deinurely,  but  with  sparkling  •yMy. 
^  that  the  Dame  of  Keridreux  is  of  somewhat  a  peculiar  tern* 
per ;  but,  for  m  j  part,  I  was,  as  I  am,  only  a  simple  maideOy  and 
no  liege  sovereign  to  givein  marriage  my  yassals  at  my  pleasure." 

<<  Oh,  would  thou  badst  been  less  my  liege  sovereign — or 
more !  J  loved  thee,  Beatrix,  as  a  man  and  a  soldier ;  I  knew 
nothing,  not  I,  of  the  idle  affectation  which  plays  with  a  true 
servant  even  as  an  angler  tickles  a  trout ;  I  received  thy  seeming 
slight  as  a  purposed  insult — and  straightway  went  boiney  and 
married  another  in  pure  fury  and  desnite." 

^^  Alas,  alas  l"  said  Beatrix,  weepmg,  *^tbou  wert  ever  of  a 
fierce  and  sudden  temper  t  Thou  luiewest  not  of  the  modem 
&shion  of  noble  and  knightly  love*  Having  plighted  thy  troth, 
and  drunk  with  me  of  the  cup  of  faith  and  unity,  thou  dreamedst 
not  of  aught  save  holy  wedlock  afler  the  manner  of  our  ances- 
tors. It  entered  not  into  thy  brain  to  imagine  that  the  lays  of 
the  minstrel  were  to  be  verified  in  the  history  of  private  life, 
and  that  thou  wert  to  enter  into  human  happiness,  as  the  soul 
attains  to  heaven,  through  the  portals  of  doubt,  fear,  sorrow,. 
suffering,  yea,,  even  despair.  Alack-a-day !  Peradventure  I 
was  myself  to  blame  ;  peradventure  I  disguised  tho  too  great 
softness  of  my  heart  by  too  stony  a  hardness  of  Ihe  face,  and 
looked  to  thee,  alas !  for  more  patience  and  forbearance  in  the 
conduct  than  there  waa  constancy  in  the  souL  But  God's  will 
be  d<Mier^  continued  she,  drying  her  eyes.  ^^Tirae  and  Our 
Lady's  benevolence  will  straighten  all  things,  even  the  crooked 
temper — ^if  crooked  it  be — of  the  Dame  of  Keridreux." 

^^  Serpent !"  exclaimed  the  knight,  bitterly,  <^  thou  knoweafr 
ftot  what  she  is*  Ob,  if  I  could  find  but  one  leper  spot  on  her 
body  for  twenty  on  her  soul !" 

**Hush!  hush!"  interrupted  the  lady, hastily, thou "forgettest 
that  although  the  laws  of  man  are  silent,  those  of  G(^  atill 
apeak  with  a  voice  of  thunder  to  the  transgressor  I*''* 

^  But  thou  knowest  her  not,"  repeated  the  knight..  ^^Oh, 
I  could  tell  thee  what  would  turn  thy  young  blood  cold  but  to 
bear  I" 

♦*  Then  tell  me^'^said  Bealrix,  **for  I  Ibva  to  have  my  blood 
nm  cold." 

*<  Alas,,  alas  t"  ejaculated  tfeeseiTOwfuI  husband,  "she  under- 
alands  Latin  !"t 

*  The  new  and  terrible  disease  of  leprosy  was  held  to  form  a  proper 
leasoii  for  dirorce,  althongh  this  was  not  sanctioned  by  any  express  Isk^nr. 

t  Women  who  understood  Latin  were  held  in  especial  horror  by  the 
Bretons ;  and  many  stories  such  as  that  whibh  foUows  wwre  iolcl  to 


**  Latin  I  Holy  Virgin,  how  I  pity  thee !  Out  on  tfie  false 
heart  i  it  could  not  be  without  a  price  she  bought  that  know- 
ledge. It  was  but  last  Easter  that  one  of  those  learned  dame» 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  convent  where  1  board,  sat  upon 
a  yiper'seggs,  and  produced  a  winged  serpent  with  thre^  heads,^ 
whose  nourishment  to  this  hour,  as  all  men  relate,  is  human 
blood."  The  gallant  knight  grew  pale  at  this  anecdote ;  but 
after  swallowing  down  another  goblet-full  of  wine  at  a  draught, 
he  bemnied  stoutly,  and  again  seizing  the  hand  of  his  sometime 
love— 

**  Beatrix,' '  said  he,  suddenly,  ^^  I  am  weary  of  my  life ;  I  have 
come  to  the  determination  of  abandoning  my  inheritance,  and 
passing  oyer  into  Italy.  Fly  with  me  I  I  will  either  beg  or 
buj  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  and  make  thee  my  wife  in 
Rome*"  Beatrix  opened  her  eyes  in  astonishment,  mingled 
with  horror.  Turning  away  her  head  in  aversion,  she  looked 
towards  the  window.  The  shades  of  evening  were  beginning 
to  fall,  and  at  the  moment  the  distant  howl  of  a  wolf  in  the 
neighbouring  forest  struck  upon  her  ear.  The  maiden  shud- 
dered at  the  ominous  sound.  Spitting  in  sign  of  abhorrence,^ 
while  she  crossed  herself  devoutly—- 

"Alas!'*  she  exclaimed, — ^^  unhappy  wretch !  knowestthou 
flot  that  in  Italy — ay,  even  in  Spain,  or  England^  thou  wouldst 
still  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  Heaven  ?  Are  we 
not  assured  that  such  transgressor  shuts  upon  himself  the  gates 
of  Paradise — and  with  a  wife  like  thine,  couldst  thou  expect 
them  to  re-open  ?  Would  the  vixen  Dame  of  Keridreux,  be- 
leechmg  the  permission  of  Saint  Feter,  come  to  thee  at  thy 
ery,  and  exclaim  through  the  bars,  *  I  forgive  thee  1'  "t  The 
knight  groaned,  and  applied  again  to  the  wine-goblet. 

^  Art  thou  not  afraid,"  resumed  the  lady,  <<  to  go  home  to 
thj  lonely  abode,  and  at  so  late  an  hour,  with  a  mortal  sin  in 
thy  thoughts?  Perc|iance  the  howl  of  that  prowling  wolf 
was  an  omen  sent  by  Our  Lady  herself  to  w^n  thee ;  and 

teeount  for  or  excuse  the  feeliiig*  Female  leai  ning  has  m  all  ages  bee» 
hated  by  mid^ignoranoo.  'Sho  elassification  in.theftrilowing  fltanea  m 
«dd; 

«•  La  feirnne  qui  parle  Latin, 

L'enfant  qui  est  nourri  d»  vifi> 
Soleil  qui  htiserne  mi  matin, 
Ne  vient  point  it  bonne  fin*" 

PxsERK  GrMsnvr^ 
♦  The  usual  token  of  tiie  times.  ...      ♦ 

t  The  formula  of  a4mis8k»fQC  naagbty  husbands..— EvangJlBt  d» 
CennoiUes,  p.  iOU 
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now,    while  I  recall  it — holy  saints — xnethought  the  voice 
sounded  like  thine  own !" 

"  Saint  Yres,  and  Saint  Brieuc  V*  CFied  the  knight,  starting 
suddenly  upon  his  legs — "  thou  dost  not  mean  it !  No  longer 
ago  than  last  night  I  dreamed  that  I  was  myself  transformed 
into  a  loup-garou  ;  and  at  Easter  the  misbegotten  cur  who 
dragged  me  to«day  into  the  river,  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the 
Leader  of  Wolves  coming  out  of  the  very  pool  where  I 
plunged!'** 

Beatrix  changed  colour  at  this  intelligence,  and  as  the  room 
became  darker  and  darker,  began  to  wish  her  unhallowed 
lover  away. 

'*  Repent,*'  said  she — "  repent  while  there  is  yet  time ;  I 
will  myself  beseech  Our  Lady  du  Roncier  in  thy  behalf. 
Good-night)  good-night — aikl  Heaven  hold  thee  from  turning 
«  loup-garou  \^  The  knight,  true  to  the  Breton  custom, 
having  first  ascertained  that  there  was  no  more  wine  in  the  jar,t 
made  his  obeisance  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  left  the  house  witb- 
out  uttering  another  word. 

His  conversation  with  Beatrix  having  been  greatly  fuller 
than  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  report,  it  was  now 
late  in  the  evening,  being  past  eight  o'clock.  The  streets 
were  deserted,  and  the  houses  shut  up ;  and  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants, having  supped  two  hours  ago,  were  beginning  to  think 
of  retiring  to  bed.|  On  emerging  from  the  (hrk  and  lonely 
street,  where  the  rows  of  tall  liouses  inclined  their  heada  to 
each  other  in  gossip  fashion,  the  knight,  with  unsteady  step, 
and  head  bewildered  both  by  love  and  wine,  took  the  way  to 
'the  bridge.  While  walking  cautious!^  over  the  creaking 
planks,  a  hmn  of  distant  voices  rose  upon  fcis  ear,  and  pre* 

•  The  ■uperstition^f  the  laup-gar©u  held  the  euiners  Qf1Wt&«^y  h» 
awe  for  ^  considerable  time.  The  guilty  found  themselve^Sj'^^ 
formed  into  wolves  for  a  space  short  or  long,  in  proportion  to  tH«*P^g- 
nitude  of  the  offence  ;  but  it  is  said  that  in%roiss  of  years  m«^  ^^ 
«ame  so  audacious,  that  some  individuals  Sought,  from  an^d^* 
iFicioos  taate,  the  metamo.phoseewhicktheir.fii5ier.  had  endued  •ISl* 
Bunishment  The  Leader  mentioned  was  an  apparition  of  ^1^^ 
'*"HP,f"r*^|:^«"«^«dbyastringofflpecteewo^^^^  *^ 

rptJ^hlTn^f i'^'J!!*''^^"^^^^^         doubt,  of  descendants  of  th*' 

Celts,  are  said  to  have  been  a  ggwve,  melaocholv  race  marh   ITa^-  *    ?j 

to  drinking,  fanciful,  and  superstUioiii.    '"^^^'^ ''•ce,  much  addictecfc^ 

t  '*  Lever  k  six,  diner  k  dix, 

Souper  a  six,  coucher  i  dix. 

Fait  YBxre  rhomme  dix  fois  dix." 

Old  fsLQWKMM^ 
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lentlyasmall  solitary  light  appeared  dancing  wildly  upon  the 
troubled  waters.  He  stood  still  in  awe  and  curiosity,  till  at 
ieDgth  the  light  was  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  yoicea 
ceased ;  and  muttering  a  prayer  for  the  drowned,  whose  corpse 
was  thus" sought  for,  and  miraculously  pointed  out,  he  resumed 
hisjourney.* 

TheshadesofeTening  fell  more  thickly  around  every  mo- 
ment, and  the  sire  began  to  regret  his  bootless  journey,  and 
I    to  look  sharply  about  at  the  solitary  tree  or  tall  stone  which 
i    stood  here  and  there  with  an  unpleasant  perpendicularity  near 
the  road-side.    In  those  days,  trees  and  stones  were  not  the 
odIj  objects  of  curiosity  which  presented  themselves  to  the 
gaze  of  the  night  traveller.    Men,  housed  in  their  towers,  and 
castles,  and  cottages,  were  accustomed  piously  to  leave  the 
kingdom  of  literal  darkness  to  those  whom  it  more  concerned ; 
and  when  accident  «bmpelled  some  luckless  wayfarer  to  en- 
croach upon  forbidden  hours,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  an  in- 
truder where  he  had  no  business,  and  where  he  was  exceed- 
iogiy  likejy  to  meet  with  the  chastisement  he  deserved.    Like 
most  persons  in  a  similar  situation,  the  knight  experienced  a 
manrellous  increase  in  piety  as  he  went  along.     He  repeated 
inive^t  every  step ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  diSerent  confla* 
ences  of  littles  Tillage  paths,  wbere  crosses  were  raised  to  serve 
tf  direction-posta  io  the  dead  who  might  be  disposed  to  re- 
visit their  relations,!  he  sti^od  still,  and  prayed  aloud,  with 
perfect  sincerity^  for  the  repose  pf  their  souls. 

Further  on,  having  reached  a  stream  which^  leaping  out  of 

a  wood,  crossed  the  road,  he  paused  in  doubt  as  to  the  depth, 

-^for,  in  truths  his  brain  was  somewhat  confused  with  the 

wine  he  had  drunk.    C^  raising  his  head  he  was  startled  ^o 

Ke  a  lady  stan^g  among  the  trees  at  the  water's  edge. 

She  was  dressed  in  white,  and,  as  well  as  he  couid  distinguishy 

very  elegantly  formed ;  but  her  face  was  concealed  from  him, 

aa  she  bent  over  the  stream  busily  engaged  in  wringing  a  gar^ 

ment  which  she  had  apparently  just  washed.     An  unpleasant 

tensation  swept  across  the  mind  of  the  Sire  of  Keridreux; 

tad  although  a  man  of  distinguished  courage,  and  devotedly 

^  Cached  to  the  fair  sex  (for  all  his  wife  belonged  to  it),  he 

'%)ged  suddenly  knee*deep  into  the  water,  and  made  fot  the 

3  j)Qsite  bank. 

r  Wh«n  the  body  of  a  drowned  person  could  not  readily  be  found,  a 
Ittdie  was  stuck  into  a  loaf  and  sent  adrift  upon  ths  water»    Th» 
Mt,  of  course,  put  itself  out  at  the  proper  spot,. 
.  t  Thiers,  Traits  de  Soperst.  1. 1,  p.  71. 
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Attracted  by  ibe  sounds  the  lady  rauied-faer  bead. 

^*  Sir  Knigbty"  she  exclaimedr  in  a  voice  of  touching  8wee^ 
ness — '^  tarry,  I  pray  thee,  for  the  love  of  honour,  and  help  me 
to  wring  this  garment,  which  is  att  too  heavy  for  my  slender 
fingers  I"  The  knight^  half  alaraied  and  half  ashamed,  turned 
back,  and  leaping  into  the  wood,  seized  hold  of  the  dripping 
garment  which  she  presented  to  him.  He  twisted  to  the  right ; 
but  the  lady  was  twisting  the  same  way. 

"  We  are  wrong,"  said  she,  witb  good-humour.  The 
knight  tried  again,  but  with  the  same  effect — again^-and 
again  ;  and  as  at  last  he  perceived  with  whom  he  had  ta  deal, 
bis  hair  bristled  upon  his  head,  and  cold  drops  of  sweat  trickled 
down  his  brow.  But  still  he  continued  the  bootless  labour, 
twisting,  straining,  praying,  and  perspiring,  till  at  length  the 
garment  fell  into  the  water,  and  danced  away  like  a  bubble  on 
the  stream ;  and  the  false  washerwoman,  breaking  into  shrieks 
of  wild  laughter,  disappeared  among  the  trees.* 

The  knight  made  but  one  leap  across  the  river,  and  regain- 
ing the  firm  road,  recommenced  his  journey  with  as  much 
speed  as  could  well  be  exerted  by  legs  which  would  not  be 
said  to  run.  His  brain,  unsettled  before,  was  turned  com- 
pletely topsy-turvy  by  this  adventure  ;  the  air  was  thick  with 
shadows ;  his  ears  were  filled  with  dtrange  voices ;  and  at 
length,  as  the  substantial  howl  of  a  wolf  arose  from  the  neigh- 
bouring thicket,  it  was  echoed  by  a  cry  as  wild  and  dismal 
from  his  own  lips.  His  dream  of  the  k>up-garou — the  warn- 
ing of  Beatrix — the  horrible  similarity  she  had  detected  in  the 
voices  of  the  wolf  and  the  man—- ail  rushed  upcm  his  heart  like 
a  deluge. 

At  the  instant,  a  sound  resembling  a  human  cry  floated  upon 
the  sluggish  wind  :  it  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  seeming 
one  moment  a  shout  of  menace,  the  next  a  call  for  aid,  and  the 
next  a  moan  of  agony.  Sometimes  it  appeared  to  sielt  awaj 
in  the  distance,  and  sometimes  the  heart  of  the  traveller  died 
within  him  aa  it  crept  close  to*  his  very  heels.  In  vain  he  tug- 
ged with  unstrung  fingers  at  his  sword-^in  vain  he  essayed  to 
produce  one  pious  ejaculation  from  his  dry  lips  ;  and  at  length, 

''  *  ThU  lady  was  no  doubt  one  of  that  nnearthly  sisterhood  known 
to  the  Bretons  by  the  name  of  the  ^  Layeuses  de  Nuit."  Had  tHe 
Knight  refused  to  wring  with  her,  he  would  have  fared  much  worse  ; 
und  if  he  had  only  thought  of  looking  about  the  spot  when  tha  task 
was  ended}  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  have  found  the  dropi 
which  fell  from  the  garment  metamorphosed  into  pearls  and  other  pre- 
eious  stones. 
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/airly  subdued  by  tjip^oironi  of  his  situation,  he  betook  him* 
self  to  open  flights 

The  voice  of  the  Crieuses  de  Nuit  pursued  him,'^-*hi8  brain 
hegui  to  wander.  His  rapid  steps  sounded  to  his  ears  like  the 
gaUopiDg  of  a  four-footed  animal ;  he  rubbed  his  sleeve  upon 
his  face,  and  was  convinced  for  the  moment  that  he  wore  a  coat 
of  fur,  forgetting  that  his  own  beard  produced  the  peculiarity 
of  friction  :  but  at  length,  somewhat  relieved  by  the  rattling  of 
his  swordf  and  .the  jingling  of  his  spurs,  he  thanked  Our 
Lady  du  Roncier  that  he  was  still  no  loup-garou. 

The  night  in  the  mean  time  was  getting  darker  and  darker  ; 
the  road,  where  it  crossed  a  plajp,  became  less  distinguishable 
from  the  bare  and  level  soil  at  the  sides ;  and  at  length  the 
traveller,  deyiating  by  little  and  little,  lost  the  track  altogether. 
Still,  however,  he  continued  to  run  on, — ^for  in  mortal  fear  one 
cares  not  about  the  whither,  contented  with  escape,  ev^n  if  it 
ahould  be  to  a  worse  danger.  And  so  it  happened  with  the 
SireofKerideux;  for  in  flying  from  what,  after  all,  was  but 
perhaps  a  mere  sound — vox  ei  prcsterta  ntAt2— he  stumbled 
npoQ  a  substantial  misadventure. 

On  diving  down  a  sudden  declivity,  with  even  more  velocity 
thao  he  had  calculated  on,  he  found  himself  all  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  at  least  a  dozen  men,  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in 
white  robes.  The  abrupt  visiter  paused  in  astonislnnent  and 
dismay,  as  a  shout  of  welcome  rang  in  his  ears. 

*^  Hail,  Sire  of  Keridr«ux  !*'  cried  one. 

''Hail,  husband  of  the  dame  who  understands  Latin  1'' 
toother. 

•'  Hail,  guilty  lover  of  Beatrix  1"  a  third, 

^^Hail,  magnanimous  ducker  in  the  fisherman's  well!"  a 
fourth ;  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  had  spoken ;  each  speaker, 
when  he  had  finished,  whirling  swiftly  round  on  one  foot  like  a 
vaulter  at  a  merry-meeting.  When  every  man  had  thus  given 
^  welcome,  the  strange  group  continued  their  revolutions  in 
filence  for  some  minutes,  their  white  garments  floating  round 
Ihem  like  vapour  agitated  by  the  wind.  They  at  length  stopped 
suddenly,  and  shouted  with  one  voice,  ''Hail  Louf-oasou  !" 
and  presently  there  began  so  suiprising  a  din  of  baying  and 
howling,  that  a  whole  forest  of  wolves  could  not  have  produced 
the  like. 

The  knight  listened  at  first  in  terror,  but  by  degrees  ha 
began  to  bowl  himself  as  if  in  emulation.    The  louder  hia 

^  Cousins  of  the  Laveuses  de  Ndit. 
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howled,  however,  the  louder  rose  theyoic5itof  his  compiimons ; 
and  he  threw  away  his  head  gear,  and  spread  back  his  beard 
to  give  his  voice  play.  Thus,  by  d^rees,  he  tore  off  his 
elothes,  piece  by  piece,  till  at  last  he  found  himself  howling  in 
cuerpo.  His  porarades  then  caught  him  by  the  hand,  and  join- 
ing hands  also  with  one  another,  they  formed  a  ringt  and  began 
to  dance  round  a  great  stone  standing  on  end  in  the  midst 
Round  and  round  danced  the  trees,  and  the  rocks,  and  the  I 
hills,  and  the  whole  world,  in  the  eyes  of  the  knight ;  and  to 
his  stunned  ed!#  every  stone  had  a  voice,  every  leaf  and  clod  its 
individual  howl.  Round  flew  the  dancers — faster,  and  fastert 
and  faster ;  till  the  Sire  of  ELeridi^eux  sank  gasping  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  White  Men,  springing  into  the  air  with  a 
*^  whirr  I"  disappeared  from  his  sight.* 

When  his  recollection  returned,  he  found  himself  lying  upon 
the  sape  spot,  stark  naked.  It  was  now  daylight,  and  he 
heard  the  sunrise  horn  sounding  from  a  watch-tower  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Gathering  himself  up,  stiff,  bruised,  and  ex- 
hausted, he  looked  round,  and  discovered  with  no  small  satis- 
faction that  he  stood  upon  his  own  ground.  The  castle  of  Keri- 
dreux  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  scene  of  his  adventure  was 
the  corner  of  a  belt  of  wood  which  on  one  side  protected  the 
fortress.  Having  collected  his  scattered  garments,  he  dressed 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  went  straight  home. 

The  Dame  of  Keridreux  was  in  bed  when  her  lord  arrired, 
and  as  he  entered  the  apartment,  she  raised  herself  on  her 
elbow,  and  prepared,  with  eyes  glowing  like  two  live  coals,  to 
discharge  upon  his  devoted  head  the  wrath  she  had  been  nurs- 
ing for  him  the  whole  night.  There  was  something,  however, 
peculiar  in  his  appearance  this  morning.^  In  his  jaded  and 
haggard  air  she  could  discern  few  of  the  accusing  witnesses 
of  debauchery  she  had  so  often  produced  against  him  ;  and  his 
scared  look,  she  saw  at  a  glance,  was  wholly  unconnected  with 
conjugal  awe.  The  lady,  therefore,  suffered  her  husband  to 
undress  without  a  single  remark,  and  to  throw  himself  into  bed 
at  an  hour  when  more  sprightly  spouses  were  sallying  forth  to 
the  chase. 

Altering  her  usual  plfm  of  operations,  she  crept  close  to 
where  he  lay,  and  throwing  her  arm  round  him,  heaved  a  deep 
sigh*  The  knight  sprang  with  a  suppressed  oath  from  het 
•mbrace,  and  took  refuge  in  a  more  distant  part  of  the  bed  ;  a 

*  These  gentry  were  the  Hemmes  Blanci,  of  the  same  family  as  th« 
Laveuses  and  Crieuses  de  Ntiit. 
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thiog  which  it  was  Hot  difficult  to  do  at  a  period  when  such 
articles  of  household  furniture  were  usually  twelve  feet  lonf , 
and  of  a  proportionate  breadth.* 

"  Alas  I*'  sighed  the  lady,  in  a  tender  tone,  "  how  dreary 
are  the  hours  of  night  that  are  passed  in  the  absence  of  a  be- 
loved hnsband !"     The  knight  groaned. 

"  Where  hast  thou  been,  thou  runaway  ?"  continued  she — 
"  where  hast  thou  been,  my  baron  ?*'t 

"  I  have  been/'  said  the  knight — "  Oh  !"  and  he  groaned 
again.  ^   - 

"  Alack-a-day  !"  sigh^  the  dame,  once  more — **  I  slept  not 
a  wink  the  live- long  night.  I  feared  that  some  mischance  had 
befallen  thee ;  and  the  wolves  in  the  forest  kept  such'  a  howl- 

ing-"       ' 

"  It  was  I  who  howled !"  said  the  knight,  suddenly. 

"  Thou !  nay,  now  thou  art  mocking  me  ;  the  merry  wine 
still  dances  in  thy  brain — thou  who  howled  ?" 

"  By  the  holy  Virgin  T*  said  the  knight,  "  it  was  none  other 
Uian  my  comrades  and  I V* 

^'Thou  art  mad  to  say  it ;  thou  art  deepej^in  the  wine-cups 
than  I  thought*  Where  hast  thou  been  r'  continued  she, 
sharply — "  where  wert  thou  all  night  ?" 

"  I  was  dancing  in  the  wood,"  said  the  knight,  sleepily  and 
sulkily — "  and  I  howled,"— yawning. 

"  Why  didst  thou  howl  ?"  inquired  the  lady,  with  fierce 
curiosity. 

<^  I  howled  because  I  was  a  wolf,  and  could  not  choose  !" 

'*  O  ho  l"  ^aid  she,  as  the  knight  dropped  asleep — "  O  ho !" 
Then  stirring  him  gently,  and  placing  her  lips  to  his  ear — 

"  What  part  of  the  wood,"  she  whispered,  "  my  own  baron  ?" 

^^  At  the  corner,"  replied  the  half-unconscious  knight, 
•*  where  stands  the  great  stone — cursed  be  its  gener-a^ti-on !" 
and  he  slept  aloud. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  before  the  Sire  of  Keridreux 
awoke.  He  found,  as  usual,  at  his  bedside  his  vassal  Hugues  ; 
who  indeed,  besides  his  numerous  other  capacities,  was  a  sort 
of  body  squire,  or  feudal  valet  (in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word),  and  superintended  more  particularly  the  dress  and  toilet 
of  his  master.     Ungues  on  this  occasion  had  much  of  the  air 

*  In  the  cottages  the  whole  family  slept  in  the  same  bed ;  and  this, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  enormous  size  of  the  beds,  must  at  one  time 
have  be^n  the  custom  even  among  the  higher  classes. 

t  A  common  title  given  by  ladies  to  their  lords. — Le  Grand  d'Aossi, 
t-  1,  p.  339. 
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of  one  of  the  class  of  quadrupeds  we  have  mentionedy  when  hit 
tail,  technically  speaking,  is  between  his  legs :  he  stood  edge- 
wise to  his  madter,  with  his  face  in  such  a  position  as  to  give 
him  the  advantage  of  eying  with  equal  perspicuousncss  the 
lord  on  the  one  hand  and  the  open  door  on  the  other,  while  his 
feet  jrere  so  planted  upon  the  rashes  that  at  a:  word  or  a  look 
he  could  have  vanished,  in  the  manner  vulgarly  called  *<abolt.'' 

The  knight,  however,  seemed  to  have  been  sweated  out  of 
his  Celtic  irascibility;  for»  although  conscious  that" to  the  vil- 
lanous  trick  of  his  dependant  he  owed  all  his  misfortunes,  he 
turned  upon  him  a  look  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

<<  Alas  1"  said  he,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  <^  that  he  who  has  eaten 
of  my  bread,  and  drunk  of  my  cup,  with  all  his  uncles  and 
grandmother^  before  him,  should  at  last  have  served  me  so 
unrighteous  a  turn  !'* 

"  Lcould  not  help  it,"  replied  Huguies,  whimpering,  yet  de- 
riving courage  from  the  placid  grief  of  his  master — "  St.  Gildas 
is  my  judge,  I  could  not  help  it !  Yet  what,  my  master !  it 
was  but  a  ducking  at  the  best ;  only  fancy  it  rain  water,  and 
it  will  be  dry  before  thou  hast  tim^  to  take  off  thy  rooming's 
draught.*'  * 

"  Out  on  thee,  false  ^knave  !"  said  the  knight — "  tbinkest 
thou  I  care  for  a  wet  doublet  ?  It  was  not  the  water,  alas ! 
but  the  wine — " 

*'  Holy  saints !  and  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  ?"  ejaculated 
.  Hugues.     '<  If  it  was  not  water — ay,  and  right  foul  and  muddy 
water  too — that  thou  and  I  played  our  gambols  in,  may  I  never 
taste  another  dr^p  of  wine  in  my  life !" 

"  It  was  the  wine,  Hugues — and  yet  it  was  the  water  ;  for 
thou  sh^t  know  that  a  superabundance  of  the  one  can  only  be 
cured  by  a  like  quantity  of  the  other.  And  yet,  alas !  it  was 
not  the  wine,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  although  this  being 
the  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  that  of  the  action  of 
drinking,  which  again  was  caused  by  water,  thou,  4»east  that 
thou  art !  *  art  at  the  bottom  of  ail. — Well,  well,  what  is  passed 
and  gone  may  not  now  be  helped  ;  it  behooves  a  wise  man  to 
enjoy  the  present  and  prepare  for  the  future  :  hand  me  there- 
fore my  morning's  draught,  and  let  us  consider  of  what  is  to 
be  done ;  ibr  I  vow  and  protest  that  I  do  perspire  from  my 
very  inmost  marrow  at  the  thoughts  of  the  approaching  night  P  ' 
Thi  sire  then  raising  himself  up  in  bed,  with  the  assistance  of 
Hugues,  applied  to  hi»lips,  at  short  intervals,  a  capacious  silver 
^affon  filled  with  faippocrast  and  between  wiules  narrated  a.t 
full  length  to  the  coi^dant  the  story  of  his  mishaps. 
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Ib  the  coDsultatien  which  followed  it  wm  determined  that 
Hugues  nhoukl  start  off  incontinent  on  a  fleet  steed  with  a  letter, 
to  Father  £tienne  of  Ploermel,  the  knight's  confessor,  implor- 
ing bis  immediate  presence  .at  the  castle  of  Keridreux  ;  and  it 
was  fondly  hoped  that,  by  virtue  of  the  prayers  and  anatUeoias 
of  that  holy  man,  the  evil  hour  of  twilight,  when  the  sire  might 
otherwise  expect  to  be  driven  forth  to  resume  the  nightly 
character  of  a  loup-garou,  would  pass  over  in  peace. 

*' Hie  thee  away,  good  Hugues — hie  thee  away  !*'  said  the 
knight ;  '<  ride  for  life  and  death,  if  thou  lovest  me  ;  and  as 
the  holy  monk  is  somewhat  of  the  slowest  in  equestrian  mat* 
ten,  eroi  fix  a  pillion  to  thy  own  horse,  and  fetch  him  hither 
behind  thee.*' 

It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Dame  of  Keridreux  to  permit 
egresB  from  the  castle  without  knowing  all  the  whys  and  wher^ 
fores  of  the  matter ;  and  Hugues,  who  had  been  trained  t6' 
turn  and  double  like  a  hare  in  such  cases,  hesitated  as  to  the  pla» 
be  shoald  adopt  to  smuggle  himself  out.  Recollecting,  how- 
ever, that  in  whatever  manner  he  might  manage  for  himself  it 
would  be  difficult  to  compel  his  steed  to  crawl  upon  knees  and 
haunches,  or  &ven  to  repress  the  joyful  neigh  with  which  he 
was  wont  to  enter  upon  a  journey— and  moreover,  betliinkiag 
himself  that,  in  reality,  there  was  nothing  detrimental  to  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  dame  in  her  husband's  desiring  to  see 
bis  confessor  in  circumstances  so  critical,  he  went  boldly  to  the 
stable,  and  saddled  bis  horse,  only  taking  care  to  conceal  the 
pillion  with  an  old  cloak,  for  fear  of  raising  the  devil  in  the 
jealous  mind  of  his  mistress. 

"  And  whither  away,  good  Hugues  ?"  asked  the  lady,  pop- 
ping in  her  head  just  at  the  moment  when  man  and  horse  were 
about  to  dart  from  the  stable — "whither  away  so  fast,  and 
whither  away  so  late  ?" 

**  To  Ploermel,"  answered  Hugues,  **  with  the  permission 
of  God." 
"  And  thine  errand,  if  it  be  not  a  secrejt  ?'*         « 
^*  To  order  a  mass  to  be  said  for  the  deliverance  of  my  master 
from  the  power  of  evil  spirits." 
"  A  right  holy  errand  !  Our  Lady  speed  thee,  amen !" 
"Amen!"  repeated  Hugues;  and  scarcely conscioua  that 
he  bad  told  a  lie,  so  much  was  he  in  the  habit  of  that  figure 
of  speech  when  in  conversation  with  the  dame,  he  was  ia  the 
act  of  clapping  his  heels  to  his  horse's  sides. 

*'  Stay !"  said  the  lady ;  <^  I  bethink  me  that  I  have  here  » 
memorandum  for  my  own  confessor  at  Ploermel  \  and  tnil^p  if 
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is  tbe  duty  of  a  good  wife  to  seek  assistance  from  holyxburcb, 
jn  cifcumstances  so  strange  and  trying.  Deliver  this  with 
cominendations  to  Father  Bonaventure ;  thou  wilt  distinguish 
it  from  thy  master's,  if  he  have  given  a  written  order  for  the 
mass,  by  its  want  both  of  seal  and  address  ;  for  the  thoughts 
of  the  innocent  require  no  protection  from  the  curiosity  either 
of  men  or  spirits.** 

When  Hugues,  who  loved  a  good  gallop  with  all  his  heart, 
arrived  at  the  oak  of  Mi-Yoie,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  de- 
spatches, and  slackening  his  pace,  pulled  them  forth  from  his 
breast,  to  assure  Simself  of  their  safety. 

"  This  is  my  lady's,'*  thought  he  ;  "for  although  I  cannot 
read  a  single  letter,  yet  I  have  learning  enough  to  know  that 
here  there  is  neither  seal  nor  address  ;  while  the  other — ^Holy 
Mary  I  what  hath  come  to  pass  ?*'  and  turning  it  round  in  con- 
sternation, he  discovered  that  the  second  letter  was  in  precisely 
the  same  predicament.  The  knight,  in  his  anxiety  and  con- 
fusion had  forgotten  the  customary  forms  ;  and  the  two  letters, 
to  jthe  unpractised  eyes  of  Hugues,  were  as  xindistinguishable 
as  two  peas.  Although  sorely  afraid,  however  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  blunder,  where  the  vixen  dame  of  Keridreux  was 
concerned,  he  determined  stoutly  tobd  in  the  right  on  his  mas- 
ter's side,  and  to  try  Father  Etienne  with  both,  should  the  first 
prove  to  be  the  wrong  one.  Fortifying  himself  with  this 
resolution,  he  resumed  his  gallop,  and  speedily  came  within 
sight  6{  the  town  of  Ploermel. 

The  avenues  to  this  town  were  nothing  more  than  the  tracks 
from  the  neighbouring  huts  and  castles  ;  no  great  road  appeared 
in  its  vicinity,  like  an  artery,  spreading  wealth  abroad  inio  its 
dependencies.;  and  no  navigable  river  or  canal  supplied  the 
want  of  a  highway  on  terra  firma.  For  this  reason  Ploermel, 
although  a  considerable  place,  had  something  singularly  me- 
lancholy and  solitary  in  its  aspect ;  the  houses  too  were  old  and 
black  ;  and  the  convent,  now  visible  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
seemed  to  guard  with  sullen  austerity  the  strange  quiet  of  the 
scene.*  Hugues  crossed  himself  mechanically  as  he  entered 
the  town,  and  mentally  resolved  that  nothing  short  of  sorcery 
should  detain  him  beyond  sunset  within  its  precincts. 

Father  Etienne  was  a  precise  and  somewhat  sour-looking 

*Two  centuries  later,  a  magnificent  convent  of  Carmelitea  waa 
founded  on  the  same  site  by  John  II.  Count  of  Richemgnd.  The 
cloister  was  composed  of  seventy-two  vaults,  and  in  the  middle  there 
was  a  well  of  fimpid  water,  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  doTe-cote. 
This  edifica  was  deatroyed  in  tho  wan  of  the  L^«||[u&, 
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elderly  man,  and  Hugoes  was  rejoicdd  to  find^  on  delivery  of 
the  letter,  that  he  had  cojBfaitted  no  mistake.  The  priestUi 
countenance  expressed  both  the  grief  and  surprise  that  were 
natural  on  such  an  occasion  ;  and  afler  a  moment's  deliberation 
he  told  the  messenger  that  he  should  be  ready  to  accompany 
him  to  Keridreux  in  a  few  minutes.  He  then  retired  to  read 
over  again  without  witnesses  the  singular  epistle  he  had  re- 
ceived, wMch  ran  as  follows : — ^.  * 

*^1  fear  thy  ingratitude  for  my  preference ;  yet  nevertheless, 
I  would  confer  with  thee  in  private  this  evening  on  matters 
which  may  concern  us  both..  My  husband,  it  seems,  is  trans- 
ited iato  a  loup-garou !  I  would  inquire  whether  there  be 
not  force  enough  in  thy  prayers  to  restore  him  to  his  human 
form,  and  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  getting  into  mischief 
again.  If  thou  understand  me  not,  stay  where  thou  art ;  but 
if  thou  be  what  I  take  thee  for,  and  would  fain  find  thee,  come 
to  me  in  the  dusk,  ascend  the  private  stair,  for  fear  of  interrup- 
tion, and  I  will  meet  thee  in  the  closet/' 

'^ Ob,  woman,  woman!"  exclaimed  the  priest;  ^^and  will 
nothing  less  than  a  monk  content  thee  ?  and  a  monk  of  my 
standing  in  the  convent,  and  of  my  sanctity  of  character  ?  But, 
nevertheless,  I  will  go — yea,  I  will  attend  the  rendezvous,  and 
inquire  into  the  real  situation  of  my  poor  son  in  the  spirit,  the 
Knight  of  Keridreux.  Peradventure  the  dame  will  not  offer 
liolenee ;  but  if  she  does,  I  will  struggle  in  prayer  and  invoca- 
tioD,>-no  saint  will  I  leave  unsummoned,  and  no  martyred  vir- 
gin unsolicited.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
ware of  Brother  Bonaventure,  the  dame's  former  confessor, 
whose  eyes,  as  sharp  at  all  times  as  those  of  a  lynx,  will  now 
be  made  ten  times  more  so  by  jealousy  and  wounded  vanity. 
Let  me  first  see  that  the  coast  is  clear,  and  then  steal  out  to — 
what  may  betide." 

Father  Bonaventure,  to  whom  Hugues  delivered  the  other 
letter,  was  a  sleek,  plump,  oily  monk  of  thirty-five,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  good-humour  in  his  countenance,  belied,  at 
second  sight  by  a  sinister  cast  in  one  eye. 

'^  Hum  I"  said  he,  reading  the  epistle  of  the  afflicted  knight ; 
'^  this  is  well ;  the  influence  of  ^he  dame  must  have  gone  far 
indeed,  when  the  Sire  of  EJsridreux  sends  to  me  for  a  shrifl  or 
a  benison  I  But  can  there  be  no  blunder? — Hark  thee,  fellow, 
from  whom  hadst  thou  this  letter  ?''  • 

"  From  the  Dame  of  Keridreux." 

^^  B%bt|  right ;  why,  this  is  tui  it  shottld  be ;  but  as  for  the 
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loup-garou,  and  the  midnight  howling, — ^Hark  thee  again,  fel* 
lovf, — bow  didst  thou  leave  thy  master  ?" 

^<  Queerish,  may  it  please  your  holiness — a  little  queerish.'' 

"  Drunk — I  thought  so.  ITaith,  she  is  a  clever  woman,  that 
Dame  of  Keridreux.  To  make  her  very  husband  send  for  me ! 
r  But  we  must  have  a  care  of  brother  Etienne,  the  knight's 
confessor ;  the  rogue  half  suspects  me  afready  ;  and  when  he 
knows  that  I  have  supplanted  him  with  the  husband,  there  will 
be  no  keeping  his  jealous  eyes  from  my  affair  with  the  wife. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  see  that  the  coast  is  clear,  and  then 
hie  we  to  inquire  into  the  malady  of  ourloup-garou.'* 

Hugues,  being  at  length  dismissed  by  Father  Bonaventure, 
ran  anxiously  to  Father  Etienne,  to  entreat  him  to  mount  and 
away ;  but  the  latter  encountering  his  brother  monk  on  his  road 
to  the  stable-door,  where  the  horse  waited,  pretended  to  have 
forgotten  something,  and  hastily  re-entered  the  convent  As 
for  Father  Bonaventure,  he  started  back  with  the  same  confu- 
sion, and  from  the  same  cause,  so  that  neither  perceived  the 
perplexity  of  the  other;  and  thus  the" two  rivals  kept  playing 
'it  bo-peep  till  Hugues  was  ready  to  iear  his  beard  for  very  vex- 
ation. The  sun  at  length  set,  and  the  warder's  horn  sounding 
♦rem  tower  to  tower,  struck  upon  the  heart  of  the  faithful  squire 
like  a  voice  of  despair. 

"  A  curse  on  that  monk,"  cried  he,  '*  and  on  all  bis  grand- 
tiithers  !  Does  he  mean  to  transport  the  relicks  of  the  con- 
\  ent,  one  by  one,  to  our  castle,  that  he  tlius  goes  and  comes, 
\nd  fetches  and  carries,  without  beginning  or  end  ?  My  poor 
I  I  aster  will  be  out  in  the  forest,  and  stripped  to  the  buff,  long 
i)efore  we  reach  Keridreux  ;  and  at  every  howl  we  hear  on  that 
l.mely  road,  I  am  sure  my  heart  will  leap  higher  in  my  mouth 
•  t  lan  it  did  when  1  plunged  head  foremost  into  the  fisherman's 
well.'' 

Father  Etienne,  at  this  moment,  approached  to  within  a  sin- 
s  '  pace  of  the  expectant  horse  ;  and  while  he  stopped  to  look 
i :.  jtiously  about  him,  Hugues,  at  the  last  grain  of  patience,  and 
I:  the  fear  of  his  life  that  the  nK)nk  meant  to  turn  tail  again, 
w  upped  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  clapping  him  upon  the  saddle, 
\vrang  himself  upon  the  pillion  behind,  and  made  off  with  his 
}><.ize  at  full  gallop.  The  terrified  ecclesiastic,  seizing  fast 
^lOld  of  the  horse's  mane  with  one  hand,  and  of  Hugues's  un- 
combed beard  with  the  other,  kept  his  seat  with  admirable  firm- 
r.eis,  the  motion  of  the  animal  jolting  out  sometimes  a  prayer 
and  sometimes  a  curse,  as  they  happened  to  come  uppermost ; 
v^  hile  the  venturous  squirO)  looking  pertinaciously  to  the  quar^ 
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fer  of  tbeir  dei^tination,  already  beginning  to  be  covered  with 
the  shades  of  evening,  and  laying  it  stoutly  into  thp  horse  with 
whip,  spur,  and  tongue,  all  at  one  moment,  had  no  time  to  think 
of  the  sacrilege  he  committed  in  stealing  a  churchman. 

In  the  mean  time.  Father  Bonaventure  perceiving  the  ab* 
sence  of  his  rival,  although  without  imagining  the  cause,  led 
his  own  palfrey  in  an  instant  out  of  the  stable,  and  leaping 
nimbly  on  his  back,  scoured  off  in  the  same  direction.  The 
first  monk  no  sooner  observed  the  pursuit,  than  in  the  confused 
consciousness  of  intended  secrecy,  and  perhaps  of  not  overly 
virtuous  intention,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  forgetting  his 
dread  of  equestrian  exercises,  began  to  belabour  the  beast  with 
his  heels,  and  shower  upon  him  the  verbal  insults  which  all  over 
the  world  have  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  exertions  of  the 
sensitive  and  intelligent  horse.  Hugues,  terrified  at  this  exhi- 
bition of  terror,  did  not  dare  to  look  round  for  the  cause,  but 
griped  the  monk  still  closer  in  his  arms,  and  whipped,  and 
spurred,  and  prayed-  with  all  his  might ;  while  Father  Bona- 
venture, seeing  a  double-loaded  steed  maintain  the  jpaj  so 
bravely,  began  to  fear  that  his  own  nag  was  only  trifling  with 
him,  and  putting  heel,  and  whip,  and  voice  into  furious  requisi- 
tion, dashed  helter-skelter,  neck  or  nothing,  after. 

On  went  the  horsemen  as  if  a  whole  legion  of  devils  were 
at  their  heels ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  even  bet  which 
should  gain  the  race,  had  not  Father  Bonaventure's  palfrey  sud- 
denly stumbled  in  leaping  a  ditch.  When  Father  Etiennesaw 
his  pursuer  disappear  all  at  once  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
he  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement ;  but  soon,  attributing 
the  appearance  to  what  seemed  its  probable  cause,  he  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  anathematized  the  phantom- 
horseman  with  the  bitterest  curses  of  the  church. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  he  was  set  down  at  his  destination ; 
and  Hugues,  without  even  waiting  to  receive  a  blessing  for  his 
safe  conduct,  dragged  his  horse  abruptly  and  sulkily  to  the 
stable,  swearing  to  himself,  by  every  saint  he  could  remem- 
ber, that  he  would  never  ride  double  with  a  priest  again  in  his 
life. 

Although  it  was  only  dusk  out  of  doors,  when  Father  Eti- 
enne  gained  the  secret  stair  he  found  himself  in  utter  darkness. 
He  had  not  groped  his  way  long,  however,  till  he  heard  a 
"  hist !"  sounding  along  the  corridor  ^  and  presently  the  Dame 
of  Keridreux,  encountering  his  hand,  very  unceremoniously 
threw  her  arm  round  his  neck. 

'^  And  at  last,  my  ghostly  father !"  said  she,  in  a  whisper, 
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'^  what  in  the  name  of  all  the  devils  has  detained  thee  ?  An- 
other moment  would  have  ruined  all ;  for^out  of  very  madness, 
I  would  either  have  sworn  a  conspiracy  against  thee  te  the 
knight,  or  poniarded  myself,  where  I  stood  here,  by  turns  shi- 
vering and  burning,  in  this  cold,  dark  corridor." 

Father  Etienne  blessed  himself  secretly  that  he  was  as  yet 
only  on  the  threshold  of  an  intrigue  with  such  a  firebrand ; 
and  feeling  his  heart  beat  strongly,  nay  almost  audibly,  with 
virtuous  resolution,  h«  began  to  cast  about  for  some  means  of 
edging  himself  out  of  the  adventure. 

"  Thou  knowest,'*  continued  the  dame,  with  a  sort  of  chuckle 
which  made  her  confidantes  blood  run  cold,  ^'  that  the  ooiy 
way  to  deprive  a  loup-garou  of  the  faculty  of  resuming  his  hu- 
man shape  in  the  morning,  is  to  take  away  the  clothes  which 
he  strips  off  on  his  conversion  into  a  wolf.'^  Ha !  ha !  I  can- 
not choose  but  laugh  to  think  of  my  dear  baron  conungszaell- 
ing,  and  smelling  in  vain,  for  his  doublet.  How  he  would 
glare  and  snort — ha!  ha! — and  howl— hoo-oo-oo !  Father 
Etienne's  hair  stood  en  end  as  the  malicious  dame,  with  im- 
pressible gayety,  be^an  to  howl  in  imitation  of  a  wolf;  nor 
was  his  horror  lessened  when,  shortly  after,  a  sound  resem- 
bling an  echo  appeared  to  come  from  the  direction  of  the 
knight's  chamber. 

**  As  I  live,"  cried  the  lady, "  he  is  at  it  already !  Now  will 
he  forth  presently  into  the  wood  to  turn  a  loup-garou ;  and 
what  we  have  to  do  must  be  done  at  once.  Stay  where  thou 
art ;  stir  not ;  speak  not  for  thy  life,  till  I  come  again  !'*  and 
the  dame  glided  along  the  corridor  towards  the  chamber  of  her 
lord. 

Father  Etienne  was  no  sooner  left  alone  than,  throwing  hinv 
self  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  for  fear  of  doing  himself  amis- 

*  Tristan  le  Voyage ur.  Tliig  agreeable  traveller  tells  a  story  of  a 
certain  lord  translated  into  a  loup-garou,  whose  wife^s  gallant  steals  hii 
clothes.  The  unhappy  wolf  wanders  for  many  days  through  the  forest, 
till  accidentally  meeting  the  duke  when  hunting,  he  forgets  his  present 
plight,  makes  a  very  gentlemanly  obeisance,  and  falls  mto  the  line  of 
courtiers.  He  is  carried  to  the  palace  as  a  prodigy,  caressing  and  ca- 
ressed by  all ;  till  seeing  his  base  supplanter  eater  &e  room,  he  suddenly 
springs  at  his  throat,  and  is  with  difficulty  porerented  fx»m  tearing  him  to 
pieces.  Whereupon  the  wife  and  the  gallant  are  arrested,  confess  their 
misdeeds,  and  restore  the  clothes ;  and  the  loup-garou  becomes  a  man 
again.  The  motto  alludes  to  this  story.  As  for  the  apparently  trifling 
circumstance  of  dress  making  all  the  difference  between  a*  wolf  and  a 
lord  of  those  times,  thereby  hangs- a  <ai/  or  a  sequence,  which  might 
be  twistod  into  a  j»retty  snoiuL 
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chief  upon  the  steep  dark  stairs,  he  erept  down  like  a  cat,  and 
with  stealthy  pace  betook  himself  to  the  stable,  determined  to 
saddle  the  first  horse  be  could  lay  hands  upon,  and  ride  full 
speed  home  to  his  convent,  were  it  at  the  hazard  of  a  hundred 
necks.  It  was  now,  however,  quite  dark  ;  and  although  he  could 
hear  the  panting  of  a  steed,  there  was  either  no  saddle  in  the 
stable,  or  it  was  hung  out  of  his  reach.  In  this  predicament 
he  lay  down  upon  the  straw,  and  waited  in  great  agitation  for 
the  coming  of  some  of  the  servants.  A  considerable  time 
elapsed,  and  the  meditations  of  the  holy  man  became  more 
confused  every  moment ;  till  at  length  Hugues,  bearing  in  one 
hand  a  lantern,  and  with  the  other  dragging  a  large  bundle, 
made  his  appearance  at  the  stable-door. 

''Oh  heavens  !*'  said  he,  holding  up  his  lantern,  "  and  is  it 
thou  after  all  ?  Well,  I  thought  my  lady  must  have  been  wrong 
when  she  talked  of  a  monk  and  his'palfrey,  for  here  be  no 
monks  but  thou,  and  no  palfreys  but  my  own  precious  Dapple.*' 

"I  pray  thee,  son,"  said  the  father,  ^*tell  me  no  more  of 
thy  lady,  but  take  me  incontinent  to  the  place  thou  broughtest 
me  from,  if  thou  settest  aught  of  value  on  the  prayers  of  a  wretch-  ' 
ed  but  holy  monk.'* 

"  Well,  did  ever  mortal  hear  the  like  !  I  take  thee,  quotha ! 
May  the  great  dev —  No  matter.  At  an  hour  like  this,  and  my 
master  just  turning  a  loup-garou,  and  after  thou  thyself,  monk 
though  thou  be,  didst  nothing  but  screech  and  sweat  with  fear 
all  the  way  hither,  although  the.  darkness  was  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  this  than  heaven  is  to  hell !  I  take  thee  !  I  will 
see  thee nay,  I  say  nothing  ;  there  is  my  precious  Dap- 
ple, whom  I  love  as  my  own  soul, — take  him,  he  is  thine  for 
this  night.  Mount,  mount,  and  be  thankful,  since  thou  wilt 
travel  at  such  untimely  hours  ;  and  if  thou  dost  not  pray  hear- 
tily for  tlie  lender,  monk  though  thou  be,  thou  wilt  surely  go  to 
—Ploerrael  by  some  worse  conveyance  !  There,  thou  sittest 
like  a  knight — On  with  thee,  in  the  name  of  Saint  Gildas !'' 

The  monk  having  suffered  Hugues,  without  expostulation, 
to  perch  bim  upon  the  horse,  and  fasten  the  bundle,  although 
wherefore,  he  was  too  down-hearted  to  take  the  trouble  of  ask- 
ing, behind  him,  set  forth  upon  his  dreary  road  with  no  other 
sign  of  farewell  than  a  heavy  sigh. 

While  wayfaring  gently  along,  with  the  perfect  concurrence 
of  Dapple,  on  whose  spirits  the  late  race  had  had  a  sedative 
effecf,  bis  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  circumstances  of  this 
strange  journey.  It  was  evident  that  some  traitoroos  design 
was  on  foot  against  the  knight.     Who  were  the  conspirators  ? 
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Why,  the  Dame  ofKoridreuXy  and  he  himselfy  Father  Etieone  i 
His  presence  at  the  castle  on  the  fatal  night,  if  fatal  it  was  to 
be,  could  be  proved  ;  be  had  met  ^be  lady  by  special  appoint- 
ment in  secrecy  and  darkness,  and  she  had  imparted  her  evil 
intentions  witliout  a  wdrd  of  disapprobation  on  his  part.  Thua 
it  appeared  that  his  own  safety  was  inextricably  wound  up  with 
that  of  the  lady  ;  and  the  monk  cursed  from  the  bottom  of  faia 
bowels  the  unlucky  stars  which  had  made  him  a  party  perhaps 
to  a  murder,  or  at  least  to  the  impiety  of  condemning  an  un* 
fortunate  gentleman  to  the  forest  for  life,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
wolf. 

He  arrived  at  the  convent  without  further  adventure ;  but, 
when  unsaddling  the  horse,  was  surprised  to  observe  the 
bundle,  which,  in  the  confusion  of  his  mind,  he  had  taken  for 
a  pillion.  He  carried  it  notwithstanding  to  his  cell,  telling  the 
porter,  in  reply  to  his  questions,  that  it  contained  a  cloak  and 
other  habits  he  had  received  as  a  gift.  Unfortunate  falsehood 
— as  true  as  any  truth  he  could  have  told !  It  was  in  reality 
the  cloak  and  other  every-day  habits  of  the  Knight  of  Keri- 
'  dreux  !  The  monk,  thunderstruck  at  this  new  calamity,  gazed 
upon  the  articles  in  silence.  He  felt  all  the  horrors  of  actual 
guilt,  and  all  the  contrition  of  sincere  repentance  ;  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  convicted  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  Qod  and 
man,  and  upon  the  hose  and  doublet  before  him  as  the  true 
corpus  delicti  of  his  villany. 

"  Cursed  be  the  minute  in  which  I  was  bom,"  cried  he, 
'*  aria  the  year  and  the  day  thereof!  Cursed  be  the  steed  that 
bore  me  on  its  back  on  that  nefarious  errand !  And  may  its 
master  who  seized  me,  even  as  a  prisoner,  in  the  snares  of  liell 
never  see  salvation  1  What  misery  is  this  that  hasr  come  upon 
me  ?  Cannot  people  sin  w\thout  my  sanction  ?  If  they  ima- 
gine treason,  am  I  to  be  drawn  into  holes  and  corners  to  hatch 
it  ?  If  they  murder,  can  nobody  else  be  found  to  sharpen  the 
dagger  ?  And  if  they  turn  their  husbands  into  beasts,  is  it  still 
I  who  must  hide  the  old  doublet  ?  Begone,  evidences  of  guilty 
and  snares  of  perdition !  I  spurn  ye,  filthy  rags  of  uniigfat- 
eousness !  yea,  I  spurn  ye  with  my  foot — "  and  in  a  phrensy  of 
rage  and  fear,  he  kicked  the  old  clothes  about  the  room,  buf- 
feting his  breast,  and  tearing  bandfuls  of  hair  from  his  beard. 

The  next  morning  ho  saw  Father  Bonaventure  at  raatios  as 
usual,  looking  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  and  his  choler  se- 
awoke,  as  he  considered  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  pre- 
vious night  ought  to  have  fallen  by  right  to  him. 

<' Plague  on  the  wavering  fancies  of  women !"  thought  ho  ; 
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^^  of  all  ibe  days  in  the  year,  what  made  her  send  fin*  me  at 
that  identical  time  ?  And  I — I  would  supplant  thee  t  Ah^ 
rogue,  I  supplanted  ^thee  in  good  ^season,  if  thou  but  knewest 
it.  From  the  gallop,  and  the  embrace,  down  to  the  old  doublet, 
all  sboald  else  have  been  thine — all — all — witji  a  murrain  to 
thee!*' 

But  when  the  reports,  as  yet  vague  and  mysterious,  at  length 
reached  the  convent  of  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  the 
Sire  of  Keridreux,  the  unhappy  monk  was  ready  to  go  wild 
with  apprehension.  In  a  few  hours  more,  it  .was  known  that 
the  knight,  for  his  sins,  had  been  converted  into  a  loup-garou, 
and  that  the  anxious  search  instituted  by  the  distracted  wife — 
if  we  should  not  rather  say  widow— -had  hitherto  been  produc- 
tive of  no  blue  either  to  the  man,  or  to  what  were  of  as  much 
ifflportance  in  such  cases,  his  clbthes. 

*'I  will  not  stand  this !"  cried  Father  Etienne,  leaping  from 
the  bed  where  he  had  thrown  himself  in  a  fever — "  I  will  not 
carry  off,  in  a  single  evening's*  confessorship,  what  Brother 
Booaventure  so  richly  deserves  by  the  labours  of  a  whole  year  J 
By  the  Holy  Virgin,  he  shall  have  the  old  clothes,  if  I  die  for 
it!"  and  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  very  same  evening, 
he  conveyed  secretly  into  his  friend's  cell  the  mysterious 
bundle. 

When  Father  Bonaventure  discovered  the  present,  he  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  real  quaher  from  whence  it  had 
come.  The  dame,  on  jfinding  her  priest  absent  from  the  spot 
where  she  had  directed  him  to  wait,  being  too  far  advanced  in 
the  business  to  recede,  had  sent  the  bundle  by  Hugues,  merely 
cOfflmanding  him  to  **  fee  it  on  the  monk's  palfrey ;"  and  meet-' 
log  Father  Bonaventure  soon  after  ascending  the  stairs,  the 
two  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  their  plan  without  explana- 
tion, and  without  being  the  least  aware  that  a  second  monk 
was  in  the  house.  On  the  present  occasion,  Father  Bonaven- 
ture, without  thinking  of  any  intermediate  channel,  set  down 
the  gift  at  once  as  coming  from  the  lady  direct ;  -whose  fears 
he  imagined,  when  the  reports  and  surmises  began  to  buzz, 
had  impelled  her  thus  to  get  rid  of  the  proofs  of  their  mutual 
guilt. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  he  ;  '*  I  will  not  put  up  with  this.  She 
might  have  burned  them,  if  she  had  chosen ;  she  who  has  op-  , 
portunity  for  such  things,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end. 
But  to  send  them  to  me !  Why,  what  can  a  monk  do  with  the 
old  clothes  of  a  knight  i  By  my  faith,  I  will  not  be  put  upon 
by  any  dame  of  tbem  all  1    She  ha»  as  good  a  right  to  any  r id[ 
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that  is  going  as  I ;  and  they  shall  e'en  find  their  way  back  as 
they  came,  and  let  her  do  with  them  as  she  hsts.'^ 

Hugues,  who  ever  since  daybreak  had  ridden  from  convent 
to  convent,  like  one  distracted,  alarming  the  enemies  of  the 
devil  with  news  of  his  triumph,  and  entreating  their  spiritual 
aid,  arrived  at  this  moment  at  the  religious  house  of  Ploermel, 
and  presented  a  fair  opportunity  to  Father  Bonaventure  to  get 
rid  of  his  bundle.  The  dependant  was  easily  persuaded  to 
take  charge  of  the  precious  deposite,  which  our  priest  desired 
him  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  Dame  of  Keridreux  ;  and 
being  assured  that  the  ghostly  efforts  of  the  monks  should  be 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  master,  he  turned  his  horse's  head 
towards  the  castle,  and  began  to  jog  homewards  in  a  melan- 
choly and  meditative  trot. 

He  had  not  journeyed  far,  ruminating  sadly  on  the  transac- 
tions of  the  last  two  days,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  pro- 
jecting corner  of  the  bundle,  which  was  strapped  to  the  rear 
of  his  horse.  He  had  not  befbre  bestowed  much  attention  on 
the  charge  thus  committed  to  his  care,  nor  indeed  on  the  in- 
"  structions  of  the  monk  regarding  it ;  but  at  this  moment  some 
dim  associations  were  suggested  to  his  mind  which  gradually 
led  his  thoughts  to  the  bundle  he  had  fixed  on  the  same  place 
the  night  before  by  command  of  his  mistress.  The  more  he 
gazed,  the  more  his  suspicions  of  its  identity  were  confirmed, 
and  at  last,  unable  to  resist  the  suggestions  of- that  devil  (or 
angel,  as  it  happens)  curiosity,  he  undid  the  fastenings,  and 
drawing  the  huge  pillion  to  the  front,  opened  it  omU  His 
emotions  on  discovering  the  lost  suit  of  hisjnaster  may  be  con- 
ceived. At  first  he  merely  tied  it  up  again,  and  applying  whip 
and  spur  with  all  his  might,  set  forth  at  headlong  speed  to- 
wards the„ castle;  but  in  a  few  moments,  as  some  sudden 
ihought  occurred  to  him,  he  pulled  in  the  reins  with  a  jerk, 
which  sent  the  animal  back  on  his  haunches. 

"  Fair  and  softly !"  said  he.  "  Whither,  and  for  what  rea- 
son, do  I  haste  1  If  a  lady  sends  a  bundle  to  a  monk,  and  the 
monk  returns  the  bundle  to  the  lady,  it  is  clear  there  is  some 
collusion  between  them.  And  further,  if  that  .bundle  be  of  the 
clothes  of  a  loup-garou,  is  it  not  evident  that  nothing  honest 
can  be  meant  ?  Fair  and  soflly,  I  say  again,  honest  Hugues, 
I  and  let  us  consider,  as  we  go  along,  what  is  best  to  be  done.'* 
The  result  of  this  consideration  was  a  string  of  resolutions 
highly  favourable  to  Father  Bonaventure,  but  in  nowise  re- 
dounding to  the  credit  either  of  the.  Dame  of  Keridreux  or 
leather  Etienne ;  and  in  conelusion*  Hugues  determined  to  steal 
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quietlj  round  the  castie  at  nightfall,  and,  in  spite  of  ghoita  and 
men,  to  betake  himself  to  the  corner  of  the  belt  of  ther  forest 
described  by  his  master^  and  wait  there  till  the  dawn  with  the 
clothes,  let  who  would  come  to  claim  them. 

When  it  was  sufficiently  dark  for  his  purpose,  he  advanced 
towards  the  castle,  and  muffiing  his  horse's  heels  with  handfuls 
of  hay,  reached  the  stable  unobseryed ;  then  shouldering  the 
bundle,  he  set  out  with  a  good  heart  for  the  forest. 

WhUe  passing  an  angle  of  the  building,  however,  a  sound 
met  his  ear  which  made  him  pause.  It  was  of  so  peculiar  a 
oature,  that  he  was  uncertain  for  the  moment  whether  it  came 
i/om  above,  or  below,  or  around,  and  he  therefore  stood  stock 
still  where  he  was,  in  the^  shadow  of  the  wall.  Presently  the 
soand  waxed  louder,  and  the  ground  beside  him  seemed  to 
tremble  and  give  way  ;  and  in  another  moment  a  part  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  subterranean  arch  fell  in,  and  disclosed  an 
object  from  whidh  he  recoiled  in  terror.  Its  form  was  human ; 
it  gleamed  in  the  dark  as  white  as  snow ;  and  when  it  began  to 
ascend,  as  dumb  as  a  spirit,  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  Hugues, 
unable  any  longer  to  combat  his  feelings,  turned  tail  without 
disguise,  and  fled. 

The  footsteps  of  the  phantom  pursued  him  for  some  time, 
leading  preternatural  swiftness  to  his  ;  but  at  length,  conquer- 
ing what  might  after  all  have  been  but  imagination,  he  arrived 
alone  at  the  corner  of  the  forest,  deposited  the  bundle  upon 
the  perpendicular  stone,  and  sank  fainting  at  its  base. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  startled  into  life  by  the 
howling  of  the  wolves,  his  hairs  stood  up  one  by  one  upon  his 
head,  and  cold  drops  of  sweat  beaded  his  brow,  as  he  saw  his 
master  standing  stark  naked  before  him.  The  phantom  (for 
such  it  seenied)  eeized  hold  of  the  t;>und)e,  and  undoing  the 
inots,  dressed  himself  quietly  in  the  clothes,  and  bestowing  a 
hearty  kick  upon  the  squire — 

**  And  thou,  tool"  he  cried — "thou  too  must  needs  be  in 
the  cabal !  Thou  must  skip,  thuu  must  fly,  with  a  murrain  on 
thy  heels  !  as  if  there  was  no  other  place  for  a- Christian  knight 
to  dress  in  than  this  accursed  corner,  with  its  upright  stone  of 
detestable  memory!" 

**AsGod  is  my  judge,"  said  Hugues,  "  it  was  not  from 
thee  I  fled  1  1  thought  thou  wert  a  loup-garou,  and  I  came  I 
hither  with  thy  clothes,  of  which  some  vilTanous  treason  had 
despoiled  thee.  But  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  could 
have  dreamed  of  seeing  thee  rising  from  the  earth  like  a 
Vol.  L— 13 
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spirit— and  firom  tiiy  ovo  grpuod  too»*^and  as  nakeji  as  tiNMj 
wert  born !" 

^^  Wheasawest  thou  Ibe  monk  BonaveBtare  ?"  ask^d  the 
knight. 

^<  This  afternoon,"  replied  Huguer;  <^  bat  if  he  saM  true, 
he  is  by  this  time  in  the  castle  consoling  thy  diseoaffolate 
widow."  The  knight  ground  his  teeth,  and  tearing  down  a 
branch  from  a  tree,  walked  with  huge  strides  towards  tfae'Castie. 
The  noise  he  made  at  the  gate  speedily  roused  ^tie  servants, 
who  were  by  this  time  asleep  ;  but  in  their  sui^rise  and  con- 
fusion, and  joy,  so  long  a  time  elapsed  before  admittanee  was 
afforded,  that  the  birds  their  master  sought  were  flerwn. 

The  Dame  of  Keridreux,  as  the  history  rdates,  betook  her- 
self, Latin,  monk,  and  all,  to  a  far  country ;  and  the  knight, 
after  mourning  a  reasonable  time  for  his  loss,  went  forth  again 
to  the  wooing,  this  time  successful,  of  the  fair  Beatrix. 

Father  Etienne,  on  one  pretext  and  another,  declined  ftuther 
intermeddling  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  so  dangerous  a 
family ;  and  Hugues,  who  could  not  get  the  affair  of  the  bun- 
dle out  of  his  head,  was  not  sorry  for  it. 

This  faithful  factotum  waxed  daily  in  the  good  graces  of 
both  master  and  mistress  ;  and  when  the  knight,  after  supper, 
would  relate  the  story  of  his  translation  into  a  loup-garou, 
Hugues  as  regularly  took  up  the  thread  of  the  relation  at  the 
passages  where  he  came  in  himself  as  a  witness.     As  for  the    j 
truth  of  the  stories  so  related  and  so  confirmed,  it  is  presumed  I 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion.     It  need  not  be  concealed, 
however,  that  some  have  supposed  the  supernatural  adventures 
of  the  knight  to  have  taken  place  either  in  bis  own  imagination 
or  by  the  frolicsome  agency  of  his  neighbours ;  and  that  his 
final  resumption  of  his  clothes  was  not  really  made  in  the  cha- 
vaoter  of  a  loup-garou,  but  in  that  of  a  self-delivered  man  ^ho 
had  been  incarcerated  in  the  dungeons  of  his  own  eastle  by  the 
V  fraud  and  force  of  a  rascally  priest  and  a  faithless  wife.     But 
these  questions  are  left  to  the  sagacity  of  the  reader. 


HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 


ELEVfiltTH  CENTURY. 

Robert  le  Piotx,  oh  1031.    Henb's  I.  1060.    Philip  I. 

RoBEAT,  who  is  thottfht  to  have  been  either  a  laint  or  a  fool,  having 
had  tbo  imprudence  to  marry  a  woman  who  was  his  relation  in  the 
fourth  degree,  the  king^dom  waii  put  ubder  ecclesiastical  ban^  The  in- 
cestaoas  pair  were  abandoned  by  their  court,  and  even  domestics ;  a 
frightful  silence  reigned  in  the  pi^lace ;  and  nothing  that  had  been  pol- 
luted by  their  touch  was  deemed  fit  foi  the  use  of  their  fellow-men,  till 
it  had  been  passed  through  the  fire.  Robert  at  length  yielded,  and 
divoroed  his  wife — and  the  mere  readily  that  she  had  been  delivered, 
u  the  priests  in&roaed  him,  of  a  monster.  Having  done  penance,  he 
burned  certain  persons  for  heterodoxy,  and  then  turned  to  his  darhng 
oecuptUons  of  feeding  beggars,  and  encouraging  thieves.  Constance, 
his  second  wife,  was  a  beautiful  fury.  She  caused  the  revolt  of  his  two 
SODS,  [A.  D.  1026,]  one  of  whom,  Henry,  had  been  tacred  with  him. 

"When  Henry  succeeded  to  the  crown,  [A.  D.  lOdl,]  he  found  his 
brother  in  arms  against  him,  instigated  by  the  queen-mother.  QndU- 
ing  this  revolt,  he  next  had  the  idea  of  conquering  Normandy  from  the 
young  duke  Williara,  [A.  D.  1031,]  with  whose  father  he  had  found  ' 
y  an  asylum  when  under  the  perseeution  of  Constance,  before  his  acces- 
sion :  but  here  he  was  beaten..  The  power  of  the  church,  advancing 
^i^  gigsMtie  pace,  was  now  declared  paramount  and  universal. 
Leo  IX.  in  a  council  held  in  France,  in  spite  of  Henry,  was  deohired 
eupreme  chief  of  the  church ;  and  the  fcmgdora  was  not  nnl^eqnently 
under  liie  abs(dttte  rule  of  the  papel  tegatea.  The  king,  when  he 
wished  to  Matter  his  eoa^  had  him  first  eiectsd  by  the  birtiope,  monks^ 
and  iordsi  and  the  leeates  graciouely  granted  theiy  suffrage,  aad  signi" 
fied  ^m  persuMion  e?  the  pope. 

In  this  reign:  the  kdy-stone  was  placed  of  the  grand  avch  of  feudality 
whioh  bestRMie  the  kingdoaat  from  oiie  end  to  the  other.  The  people 
were  ^gr^^^aveir  ealtle;  thejr  asight  be  mntilated  ta  killed  by  thMi* 
lords  with  ioBpumty ;  b«it  the  fraemen  of  the  lew  powerful  elaseee  weM 
still  worse  off ;  for  no  one,  except  i»a  fife  of  phi«i^^  will  injure  hie  own 
property.  Freedom,  therefore,  was  firequently  exchanged  for  probable, 
or  at  least  possible  security.  Physical  strength  and  religious  authority 
were  opposed  to  each  other,  and  both  were  opposed  to  Uie  people.  A 
bitter  war  raged  between  the  laymen  and  churchmen-;  but  the  people 
were  tlie  passive  enemies  of  both,  or  rather  the  senseless  target  of  their 
wantonness  and  mischief.  The  serfs  of  the  country  were  called  ettetnt ; 
those  of  the  town,  hourgtfyii*  They  were  forced  into  battle  on  foot  by. 
their  mounted  lords,  and  fought  to  rivet  their  chains.  France  was  one 
wide  battle-fiel^,  where  not  the  space  of  a  moment  was  allowed  for 
breathing-time)  till,  in  acouncil,.the  expedient  was  hit  upon  of  imposiiig 
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what  WM  called  the  peace  of  Ood.  In  the  faats  and  peniteneea  of  the 
church,  men  .were  permitted  to  relax  their  hoitile  graap  from  the 
throats  of  their  neighbours,  to  fix  it  upon  the  human  instincts.  For 
this  peace  was  soon  substituted  the  truce  of  God,  during  which,  people 
were  forbidden  to  cut  each  other's  throats  from  Saturday  erening  till 
Monday  morning.  But  the  truce  was  not  more  lasting  than  the  peace, 
and  bloodshed,  as  before,  became  lawful  every  day  of  the  week. 

The  reign  of  Philip  I.  [A.  D.  1060,]  the  successor  of  Ifenry,  wis 
destined  to  be  the  epoch  of  very  extraordinary  events.  The  Bastard, 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  conquered  England,  [A.  D.  1060,]  and 
established  a  despotism  as  general  as  feuddity  permitted.  WiUitm 
was  fat ;  and  the.  king  of  France  unfortunately  joked  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance. This  occasioned  a  war,  [A.  D.  1087,]  which  may  be  said 
to  have  continued,  with  some  truces  of  Ood,  till  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

Gregory  VII.,  a  turbulent  and  imperious  priest,  carried  the  power, 
or  at  least  the  pretensions,  of  the  popes  to  a  pitch  which  had  perhaps 
never  before  been  contemplated  even  in  pontifical  ambition^ 

The  king  was  occupied  during  the  rest  of  the  century  with  his  con- 
jugal afiairs.  He  grew  tired  of  Bertha  his  wife ;  and  the  genealogiits 
(who  are  first  cousins  to  the  poets)  complacently  proving  Siat  she  was 
in  some  way  or  other  his  blood-relation,  he  divorced  her.  He  then 
carried  off  and  married  Bertrade,  Countess  of  Anjou,  [A.  D.  1095,] 
with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love;  but  when  excommunicated  by 
Urban  II.  he  separated  from  her.  He  afterward,  however,  restored  her 
to  the  rank  from  which  she  had  been  cast ;  the  lords  who  had  thought 
proper  to  change  wives  took  his  part ;  and  when  another  pope  arrived 
at  Poitiers  to  renew  the  anathema,  a:  stone-battle  took  place  between 
the  two  parties. 

About  this  period,  the  voice  of  a  monk,  commonly  called  Peter  the 
Hermit,  echoing  all4>TW  Europe,  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  fiithful  with 
religious  horror  against  the  infidel  masters  of  Palestine.  It  was  deter- 
mined, in  a  council  held  by  Pope  Urban  II.  at  Placentia,  that  a  war 
should  be  engaged  in  by  Christendom  to  recover  the  holy  Sepulchre 
from  the  unrighteous  grasp  of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  various  induce- 
ments were  held  out,  both  in  the  shape  of  rewards  and -exemptions,  to 
those  volunteers  whoso  piety  needed  such  assistance.  The  expedition 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  getting  rid  of  debts, 
dungeons,  monastic  confinement,  lawsuits,  and  bad  wives ;  and  not  a 
few  were  overjoyed  to  think  that  they  might  testify  their  love  for  their 
Lord  by  cutting  the  throats  of  his  creatures.  The  Crusaders,  mas- 
sacring and  massacred,  at  length  took  Jerusalem,  [A.  D.  1099,]  and 
the  finest  part  of  Europe,  drained  of  half  its  scoundrels,  and  ahnoft  all 
its  fools,  remained  in  comparative  prosperity. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  BEGGARS. 


What  art  thou, 
That  counterfeit'st  the  pexaen  of  a  king  ? 

Shakspiam[» 
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THE  B3NG  OF  THE  BEGQARS. 


Oioi  ereniog  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1003,  a  knight  and 
his  mie*  stood  on  the  terrace  of  the  chateau  d'Etanipe,  a 
beautiful  palace  newly  built  by  Queen  Constance.  They  kept 
close  to  the  wall,  in  the  shadow  of  one.  of  the  lojfly  pillars,  as 
if  to  avoid  obserYation,  the  lady  leaning  her  arm  upcHi  the 
knight's  shoulder,  and  the  latter  encircling  her  delicate  waist 
with  haa  arm.  The  lady  was  in  the  full  court  costume,  of  the 
magnificent  and  fantastic  fashion  imported  by  the  queen  from 
Provence  ;  and  her  appearance  thus  presented  a  singular  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  knight,  who  was  clad  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  plain  suit  of  chain-armour.  He  wore  the  short,  broad-bladed 
sword  of  the  time,  more  useful  for  cutting  than  thrusting ;  the 
handle  and  sheath  of  which  being  neither  new  nor  handsome 
exposed  its  nutster  to  a  grievous  suspicion  of  poverty,  at  a  period 
when  the  birth  of  chivahy  had  already  introduced  into  the 
bosom  of  the  iron  age  ideas  of  luxury  and  magnificence*! 

'   *  A  word  sigmfying  latfy-love^  used  by  all  the  old  romancen. 

t  Some  writeis  trace  the  origin  of  chivalry  to  the  first  race  of  the 
French  kings ;  and  in  the  second  race  they  instance  .Charlemagne  as 
havmg  given  to  his  son,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  a  sword  and  armour  with 
certain  solemnities.  There  is  no  real  token,  however,  of  the  institution 
till  the  tenth  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  is  the  true  age 
of  chivalry  of  the  romancers,  however  ancient  be  the  names  they  have 
chosen  to  give  their  heroes.  At  this  period,  when  the  most  frightful 
political  amarchy  prevailed,  every  petty  lord  built  his  tower  upon  the 
brow  of  a  lull,  and  set  up  for  himself.  He  levied  war  upon  his  neigh- 
bours, exacted  contributions  from  traveUers,  and  hanged  his  vassals  at 
his  pleasure.  Abductions,  robberies,  aucl  murders  thus  became  events 
of  every  day;  and  distressed  damsels,  forlorn  widows,  and  injured 
orphans  were  common-place  characters.  To  repress  these  evils,  or 
even  to  attempt  it,  was  ^together  beyond  the  royal  power ;  and  the 
institution  of  chivalry  was  in  all  probability  intended  by  its  originators, 
thomore  poweifol  and  sensible  nobles^  ta  act  as  a  substitute  forlegiti^ 
Bi&te  authority.  The  robber-lords  of  the  hills  may  be  supposed  te 
have  been  easily  converted  by  Uie  imagination  of  the  roman>;en  into 
giants  and  dr^^ons ;  while  their  knights-errant,  being  invested  with  all 
the  fine  and  noble  qjoalities  wbifih  really  distinguished  the  chivalry  of  a- 
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**  There  ur  no  help  for  it,  mj  dear  Milon,"  iaid  the  kdy, 
with  a  deep  aigh.  *^  I  fear  me  there  is  no  help.  The  dreaim 
of  our  ii^ancy^nust  now  be  forgotten,— ay,  and  the  vows  of 
our  youth.  I  am  no  longer  by  my  father's  tieaith  in  merry  Pro- 
vence, and  IbOil  art  no  kmger  hmiiutg  the  v^ild  boar  byhii 
aide,  and  winning  his  daughter  by  thy  valour.  I  am  now,  alas ! 
an  orphan,  an  heiress,  and  the  ward  of  a  king  ;  and  thou  art 
but  a  simple  knight,  a  wandering  soldier,  with  no  more  haviog^ 
except  thy  sword,  than  a  little  tower  perched  upon  a  lonely  hill." 

» Fly  with  me,  Adefaiade,>^-^niy  fly  wilh  im/'  aaid  the 
knif^y  ^*  and  that  little  tdwer,  Fll  warrant  tfaeey  willbe  esoagh 
for  our  defence.  Nor  will  thy  dowry  be  loMh-HMi  m  eoin-of  it, 
I  swear  to  thee  I  Bdieve  me,  I  know  many  s  gooiA  «#oid  ia 
Provence  which  wiH  leap  out  of  its  scabiwrd  «l  my  bidtfiDg, 
rithough  here  in  Paris  I  am  nothing.'* 

'<  Bush,  husk  !"  exclatmed  Adelaidoy  wklfe  a  smite  and  t  , 
blush  lighted  up  her  face.  ^*  Ma^lcap  as  thou  art,  wetl,  and 
ever  wilt  be!  dost  tbou  forget  how  much  this  new  alllfance 
with  the  Lady  Constance  has  strengfbened  King  Roberts 
faanda>  in  Provence,  and  Hiat  thou  thyself  art  a.  vassal  ct  tbs 
count,  now  the  fkth^-in-law  of  my  royal  kmman  and  gBa^ 
dian  ?  Hush^  hush  1  I  say  to  tbee  again.  €^9  dance  and  sisfg 
with  Queen  GoRstanee,*^go  fast  and  pray  witti  King  Robert ; 
and  if  none  of  these  will  move  them,  even  go  kon>e  at  once  to 
thy  lonely  tower,  and  leave  thy  Adelaide  to  a  convent." 

*<  I  tell  thee,  sweet,  thou  hast  no  call  to  the  veil ;  nay,  never 
drop  thine  eye^  a(nd  pHm  thy  lips.  By  the  maj»  I  there  is  not 
a  bit  of  nun  <  ttboot  ttieo.  As  for  my  vassal^hip — bum  !  it 
wears  as  lightfy  in  these  disjointed  times  as  this  steel  jacket. 
If  the  Count  of  Provence  will  not  do  me  justice  when  I  seek 
the  dowry  of  my  wife,  it  is  he  who  breaks  ihe  feudal  pact,  not 
i ;  and  I  know  bow  to  help  myself.  As  ibr  dancing  and  sing* 
ing,  alas !  these  merry  days  are  over!  I  sold  or  pl(^ged  every 
thing  I  possessed,  except  the  stone  walls  of  the  tower,,  to  follow 
thee  here,  and  put  on  a  braTe  appearance  in  the  train  of  Con* 
stance  ;  and  now  thou.  seOst  how  it  is ;"  and  he  turned  him* 
self  round,  half-SorrowfuUf,  half-jestingly,--^  a«  bafr6  as  thy 
hand — not  even  a  clonk  to  cover  me!"  - ^"^ 

<^  Alas,  alas,  indeed!"  sighed  Adelaide,  <*  I  knew  it  would 
end  tbusy  and  I  grieved  to  see^  thy  new  finery,*  al^ough  thou 

hiter  age  («I0  Sd  ▼okiiiM)^  the  rsde  cav&Iic>r  ef  th4»  ICKh  oentury,  nay 
the  anoient  Frank  hinmelf,  appears  in  those  veraciotis  hUffori^a  a9  good 
a  Ghrttti&a  aaci  ae  polite  a  geiitlem«A  aeDoa  Q^nUMe  hlms^fi 
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wert  ae  bandsotae  in  it.  As  for  me,  I  cannot  wring  one 
coin  out  of  the  faandB  of  this  strange  king,  who  spends  his 
mone^in  a  way  to  make  one  half  of  the  world 'believe  him  a 
saifit,  and  the  other  half  a  fool.  But  these  jewels  which  I 
bare  carried  hidden  in  my  bosom  many  days^  waiting  for  this  op- 
poitanity,  will  at  least  serve  thy  need  till  better  fortune  coraes.'^ 
*<  Thanks,  thanks  Adelaide !"  said  the  knight,  kissing  her 
hand ;  <^  but  keep  thy  jewels,  my  fair  love,  and,  if  luck  favours 
me,  thou  shalt  have  money  too.  My  suit  with  Constance  must 
for  the  present  rest  where  it  is  ;  she  is  a  cold-hearted  woman, 
who  will  give  nothing — out  of  k)ve  matters — without  its  full 
value  in  return  :  she  will  not  stir  in  my  cause  till  I  can  show 
her  that  it  is  her  interest  to  do  so.  I  must  try  the  king." 
"  What,  wilt  thou  turn  monk  ?" 

"Beggar,  rather,  I  think ;  none  else  go  down  with  our  pious 
King  Robert'' 

^'Or  thief,"  suggested  Adelaide,  laughing  ;  <'  that  would  be 
better  still.  A  man  who  is  poor  enough  to  steal,  cannot 
ckme  bat  thrive  at  court ;  and  Robert,  it  is  well  known,  so 
far  from  inflicting  punishment,  does  not  even  demand  resti^ 
tution." 

^^  Ha ! — that  is  no  bad  thought.  Suppose  I  were  to  unite 
the  characters!  There  is  nothing  more  common.  At  all 
emtSj  1  will  try  the  king — assure  thee,  love,  I  will  try  the 
king ;  and  if  in  a  few  days  I  do  not  play  the  vei'y  devil  at  the 
palace,  why,  say  I  am  not  Milon  the  Madcap."  The  lovers 
then  ps^rted  in  Uie  common  fashion  of  lovers,  which  is  to  say, 
with  a.farewdl,  a  honey  word,  and  a  close  kiss;  the  lady 
glided  into  a  door  of  the  palace,  and  the  knight,  stealing  round 
the  terrace,  leaped  over  a  wall  and  disappeared. 

The  next  day  was  the  festival  of  Easter,  and  Robert  the 
Pious  had  prepared  his  court  to  go  through  the  duties  of  the 
^ajwith  proper  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  procession  set 
forth  betimes  for  the  great  church  from  the  palace,  a^d.disclosed 
such  a  scene  as  was  never  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen 
hefore  or  since.  The  banner  of  St  Martin,  surrounded  by  a 
legion  of  monks,  cleared  the  way,  and  immediately  after  came 
the  king,  walking  between  two  beggars,  and  followed  by 
monks,  beggars,  and  courtiers  jostling  for  the  pas.  Then  diere 
was  a  large  body  of  cavalry  clad  in  steel  from  top  to  toe,  and 
&fler  these  the  household  officers,  in  their  holyday  dresses ; 
while  the  cavalcade  was  closed  by  such  parties  of  the  rabble 
**afid  they  were  not  small— *as  considered  it  respectable  or 
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devout  to  walk  Id  the  processioD  of  the  holf  Idogu  Graetteeti 
censers,  banners  of  devf>tioa,  umi  reliqiMffiea)  distributed  pl«i- 
tifuUy  throughout  the  Hae,  gave  hn  air  of  graadenr  and  ywm^ 
to  the  scene  i  while  the  chanting  of  tfa#  tmeBtkai  the  trampliiif 
of  the  horsesy  and  the  eager  voices  of  the  mob,  vrho  pressed 
on  both  sides  upon  the  actors  iathe  eereittoayy  cenfiiaedthe 
ear  with  their  heterogeneous  sounds. 

Robert  ImnBelf  was  a  man  ai^areatly  sot  more  thftn  tbirtys- 
five  years  of  age,  well  formed,,  and  reasonably  tall ;  and  his 
face,  handsome  without  intelhgence,  and  grave  without  dignity, 
in  a  lower  station  of  life  would  have  seemed  die  index  to  a  com- 
mon character.  While  walking  along,  his  thoughts  appeared 
to  be  busy  with  that  dariing  .pert  of  bis  subjects,  the  begging 
and  vagabond  poor.  He  conversed  familiarly  with  the  two 
individuals  beside  him,  who  merited  their  distinguiidied  post  in 
the  procession  by  the  superior  misery  of  their  dress^  and  richer 
horror  of  their  maladies  and  distortions.  Frequently  be  wonld 
stop  to  remove  with  his  own  kingly  handa  &  stone  from  t^eir 
path  ;  and  on  these  occasions,  as  a  glimpse  was  caught  of  his 
benign  countenance  by  their  comrades^  a  storm  of  blessiDgs, 
stuttered,  snivelled,  drawled,  and  whined,  would  arise. 

Some  held  up  the  stump  of  an  arm,  some  grinned  to  show 
the  abstraction  of  their  teethe  and  some  uncovered  to  the  royal 
eyes  their  dreadful  sores>in  a  manner  thai  would  have  aickeiied 
a  less  pious  heart  and  st^naach.  In  the  oostunae  of  diese  beings 
a  variety  of  miser v  was  displayed,  which  evidenced  an  imagina- 
tion truly  po^eal.  Some  were  hung  romid  with  the  fragments 
of  twenty  suits,  no  two  of  which  were  of  the  same  colour,  or 
their  substance  in  the  same  stage  of  decomposition ;  srome 
were  thrust  into  a  garment  so  miserably  tight  that  their  joints 
had  wrought  their  way  through,  and  vied  with  the  ar^cial 
covering  in  unsoundness  of  texture  and  variety  of  hue  ;  others 
were  encumbered  with  a  multitudinous  garment  of  rags,  which- 
overflowed  tiieir  persons  with  the  most  meUmchoAy  extrava- 
gance ;  and  others  again,  destitute  of  any  regular  ka^MraentB, 
kid  swa&ed  themselves  scantily  in  shreds  of  linen  that  appt»red 
to  have  been  stolen  from  some  ancient  grave. 

Among  this  tcoop  of  wretches,  who  were  all  well  kBO>#n  to 
the  king,  there  was  one  stranger  beggar,^  who  thrast  hiaoeelf 
into  the>  i»ocession>  at  the  per^,  it  would  seem^  of  M&  mndr 
limb.  No  sooner  war  he  recognised  as  an-  intnider,  iha&  ci 
whisper  rtai  through  the  lino-^  ^  Who  is  he  ?  what  de^s  thije 
feUow  WW*  ;  Send  him  to  the  rear !  Kick  him^^pundh  Mm 
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— Uie  hioi****'  «lid  pvsssndy  a  hundred  admonitory  Unto,  id 
tb«  shape  of  a  4hniBt  vikh  a  wooden  arm,  a  kick  from  a  clouted 
shoe,  or  a  smash  upon  the  shins  with  ao  iron-pointed  cruteh, 
vere  offered  ftr  his  xefleetion.  Tlie  unfortunate  stranger,  who 
vas  stone»bliBd»  but  la  other  respects  a  vigorous  fellow,  not 
koowing  vrhicfa  way  to  ttiro,  pkinged  at  evwy  blew  he  receired 
nearerthe  centre  of  honour  and  danger,  mauling  cvorertaming 
vhomsoerer  stood  in  his  way,  and  shooting  out  the  whde  time, 
*^ Mercy,  mercy  on  the  blind! — ^have  mercy  on  the  stone- 
blind  !**  The  Jung  at  length  heard  Ihe  cries,  and,  struck  with 
bis  miserable  appearance-*-for  the  beggar's  face  was  as  much 
black  as  white,  and  his  dress  nothing  more  than  a  series  of 
wisps  of  straw  rudely  fastened^nterfered  in  his  favour,  and 
bestowed  on  him  a  place  in  ^  marcj^  directly  behind  the 
royal  back. 

When  the  procession  reached  &e  ehurch,  a  basin  and  water 
vu  presented  to  King  Robert ;  and  the  multitude,  rushing 
around,  gazed  in  breathless  silence,  all  being  curious  to  see 
how  a  long  would  wash  his  bands.  At  this  moment  the 
ifcranger  beggar  threw  UsMelf  upon  his  knees  and  renewed  his 
shout — **  Mercy,  mercy  on  the  blind ! — have  mercy  on  the 
stone-blind !"  In  vain  the  attendants  endeavoured  to  stop  his 
mouth  ;  his  voice  rang  the  louder  every  moment — *^  Mercy, 
neroy,  mercy  on  the  blind  t"  The  king  at  length,  disturbed 
with  pity,  inquired  in  what  manner  he  could  assist  him. 

**  By  6iy  prByers,0  holy  king,  and  by  the  sprinkling  of  water," 
replied  the  beggar  : — *^  sprinkle  but  a  little  water  on  my  eyes, 
and  pray  for  me  to  thy  feilov-saints,  and  so  I  shall  recover  my 
light!" 

*<  Thou  art  mistaken,  my  poor  brother,"  said  Robert ;  *^  I  am 
no  saint,  but  a  wretched  sinner  of  a  king.*' 

'^  And  wilt  thou  then  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  lamentations,  thou 
who  clothest  the  naked  and  feedest  the  hungry  ?  Wilt  thou 
refuse  a  prayer  and  a  drop  of  water  to  the  blind?  Oh,  have 
mercy  on  the  blind ! — have  merey  on  the  stone-blind !"  The 
good  king,  meking  into  tears  of  compassion,  then  did  as  he 
was  desinid  ;  he  sprinkled  some  water  upon  the  beggar's  face, 
and,  Ming  up  his  hands,  uttered  a  fervent  prayer.  The  words 
were  no  sooner  out  of  his  lips  thin  the  blind  nmn  opened  his 
eyes  and  saw  I* 

*  Helgaldus,  Epltom.  Vita  Roberti  Regis.  Thie  writer,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  particalan  wo  poteeee  of  Robert^i  life, 
was  a  monk,  and  then  abbot  of  Fleuiy,  and  afterward  Arehhuhop  of 
fioarges.    He  died  in  1048. 
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King  Robert  for  fiome  monienU  was  dumb  with  astonish* 
meat ;  but  at  length,  striking  bis  hands  together— <^  A  miraclel" 
he  cried — «'  a  miracle !" 

^^A  miracle !"  repeated  Us  comtiers ;  ^^A  miracle  !'*  echoed 
the  mob  to  its  remotest  com«9 ;  and  the  monks,  overjoyed  at 
such  an  event  occurring  on  the  very  threshold  of  their  own 
church,  were  loudest  of  all  in  shouting,  **  A  miracle.'^  The 
cavalcade  then  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  holy  edifice,  to 
give  thanks  to  God  for  so  signal  a  favour. 

When  the  religious  duties  of  the  day  were  over,  the  king 
proceeded  in  the  same  state  to  the  palace  of  the  chateau 
d'Etampes,  to  sup,  by  invitatioui  with  the  queen.  The  court 
of  this  beautiful  and  haughty  princess  were  assembled  on  the 
terrace  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  cavalcade,  and  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  the  amusement  and  contempt  which  its  ap- 
pearance inspired.  Some  of  the  gay  lords  of  Provence  wel- 
comed the  tribe  of  beggars  with  ironical  gravity,  and  ushered 
them  with  much  ceremony  into  the  palace ;  and  others,  con- 
scious that  they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  queen,  even 
ventured  to  address  some  jokes  to  their  sovereign  on  the  splen- 
dour of  bis  equipage.* 

The  appearance  of  these  favourites  and  countrymen  of 
Constance  was  indeed  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the 
king's  retinue.  On  the  middle  part  of  their  bead  they  bad  no 
hair,  and  their  beards  were  shaven  like  Merry  andrews.t 
They  wore  a  high  bear-skin  cap,  and  a  coat  hardly  reaching 
to  their  thighs,  open  before  and  behind;  their  legs  were 
curiously  girded  with  bandelettes,  and  their  shoes  were  a  la 
poulaine — that  is  to  say,  with  points  enormously  long,  and 
turned  back  towards  the  shin.  They  walked  with  a  leaping 
motion,  and  at  every  descent  of  the  foot,  their  spurs,  of  a 
singular  length,  pricked  the  ground.* 

*  The  people  of  Provence,  says  Mezeray,  at  all  periods,  have  loved 
dancing,  singinfir,  play,bufiroonB,  and  mountebanks. — Hist.  France. 

t  Rodulph.  Glaber.  Hist,  sui  Temporis.    This  old  Chronicler  is  not 
known  to  the  general  reader  except  by  hit  surname  of  Glaber<,  or,  the 
Bald.    He  was  a  quarrelsome  and  licentious  monk,  who  suffered  ex^ 
pulsion  from  seven  monasteries  successively.    His  work  was  published 
in  1047. 
f.  Adalberon,  Carmen  ad  Robertum  Regem  Francorum. 
Pillens  excelsus  de  pelle  Libystidis  ursfe, 
£t  vestis  crurum  tenus  est  curtata  talaris, 
Finditur  anterius,  nee  parcit  posteriori. 
Ilia  baidringo  ciiigit  stricttssima  picto^  &c. 
This  satiiical  poem  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  autho^ 
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CoDsianee  herself,  the  star  and  centre  of  these  fantastic 
satellites,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  age. 
Her  sl^  was  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  which  procured  for  her 
the  surname  of  Blanche  ;  and  her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  bright 
almost  to  fierceness,  proclaimed  at  once  the  voluptuous  WQpian 
and  the  ambitious  and  termagant  queen.*  On  this  ocClision, 
although  she  did  not  attempt  to  silence  the  sarcasms  of  her 
courtiers,  she  received  the  king  herself  with  much  show  of 
reipect.  She  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  pdace,  and  even 
condescended  to  compliment  him  on  his  appearance ;  for  Ro- 
bert, either  out  of  jgood-nature,  or  already  drilled  into  awe  of 
his  wife,  had  dressed  himself  with  a  magnificence  altogether 
foreign  to  his  habits.  His  robe  of  state  more  especially,  of 
rich  scarlet  silk,!  was  fringed,  or  rather  furbelowed,  with  gold 
towards  the  bottom  with  a  surprising  sumptuousness  ;  and  in- 
deed, taking  him  altogether,  his  appearance  was  far  from  being 
unkingly. 

These  oiJtward  circumstances  of  pomp,  however,  had  no 
effect  either  upon  his  mind  or  behaviour.  While  walking  with 
the  queen,  he  still  kept  his  eye  upon  his  beggars,  and  before 
being  prevailed  upon  to  sit  down  to  table,  he  saw  that  they 
were  comfortably  provided  for  in  other  apartments.  One  of 
this  train,  however,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  sink  so  sud- 
denly from  his  companionship  with  royalty,  and  he  stuck  per- 
tinaciously by  the  king's  side,  even  after  he  had  entered  the 
grand  banqueting-room. 

"Stand  back,  fellow !"  cried  Constance,  sweeping  past  him 
to  take  her  place — "  Who  art  thou,  I  wonder  ?" 

"lam  Rapaton,  madam,"  replied  the  beggar^  following  her 
to  her  seat,  and  placing  his  mouth  close  to  her  ear. 

"Rapaton  !"  repeated  Constance,  shrinking  away  from  the 
man  of  life  and  straw. 

"Rapaton  !'*  echoed  the  courtiers, gathering  round  to  stare 
at  the  phenomenon. 

uid  King  Robert,  in  which  the  former  complains  of  the  military  man- 
oersand  costume  newly  adopted  by  the  clergy.  Adalberon,  a  native 
of  Lorraine,  was  Bishop  of  Laon.  He  died  in  1030,  after  having  been 
fiftj'three  years  a  bishop. 

*"And  truly,"  saith  Mezeray,  "if  the  king  is  a  saint,  as  in  my 
oi^Bion  he  is,  Constance  was  of  no  small  nse  in  trying  his  patience,  and 
purifying  his  other  virtues." — Hist.  France. 

t  Worn  only  by  princes,  knights,  and  women  of  quality.  Rouge  is 
formed  from  the  word  roguet  haughty,  proud.— Mem.  sur  la  Chevalerie, 
t'l,p.344. 

Vol.  1.-14 
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<'  Rapaton  V  exclaimed  the  ser?iDg-men  behbd,  passing  the 
word  in  their  turn. 

^<  Rapaton  !"  shouted  the  whole  train  of  beggars  in  the  sur- 
rounding apartments,  as  they..ioade  a  rush  towards  the  ban- 
queting-hall,  in  expectationr  of  some  new  miracle.  All  was 
confusion  ;  the  ladies  shrieked,  the  gentlemen  drew  their 
swords,  and  some  cried  treason.  Rapaton  alone  preserved  an 
imperturbable  calmness  and  gravity,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  riot 
^  was  about  to  seat  hiinself  coolly  by  the  side  of  the  king,  when 
Robert,  somewhat  ashamed,  drew  him  down  from  the  chair, 
and  half  by  entreaties,  half  by  force,  got  him  under  the  table 
at  his  feet.  The  cause  of  the  disturbance  being  thus  removed, 
order  was  gradually  restored  ;  the  beggars  were  shoved  out  of 
the  room,  and  the  abbot  of  Dijon  related  to  Constance  and 
her  astonished  court  the  manner  of  the  miracle  that  had  been 
performed,  eulogizing  highly  the  sanctity  of  the  King,  and  the 
faith  of  the  man  of  straw. 

The  company  had  not  long  begun  to  eat,  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  sound  of  gnawing,  and  tearing,  and  growling 
under  the  table,  that  might  have  seemed  to  proceed  froni  a 
famished  wolf.  This  was  caused  by  the  compassionate  king 
having  slipped  down  a  large  piece  of  meat  to  the  beggar  at  his 
feet,*  who  fastened  thus  voraciously  upon  the  royal  bounty. 
The  guests  who  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  seated  at  this  end  of 
the  board,  hastily  shrugged  up  their  legs ;  some  turned  pale, 
and  were  constrained  to  cover  their  mouths  with  their  hand- 
kerchief, and  all  looked  aghast  at  one  another  in  surprise  and 
confusion.  Constance,  on  this  accumulation  of  cross-grained 
occurrences,  which  turned  her  fdte  into  ridicule  and  annoy- 
ance, was  scarcely  able  to  restrain  her  anger  within  the  bounds 
of  decency  ;  and  at  length  King  Robert  prevailed  upon  him- 
self to  order  the  beggars,  one  and  all,  provided  they  had 
finished  their  meal,  to  be  dismissed  from  the  palace.  Rapaton 
accordingly  crawled  from  his  retreat,  wilh  a  huge  bone  in  his 
mouth,  and  made  his  exit  from  the  presence,  gnawing  as  he 
went. 

When  the  banquet  was  over,  Robert  rose  up  and  went  to 
take  his  queen  by  the  hand  ;  when,  alas !  it  was  discovered 
that  the  furbelow  of  his  robe,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  six 
ounces  of  good  gold,  was  absent  !t  At  this  ught,  the  longr. 
smothered  fury  of  the  queen  broke  out  like  a  tempest ;  she 
jstamped  upon  the  floor,  her  eyes  flashed  lightning,  and  with  a 

♦  Helgald.  in  Vit  Rob.  t  Ibid. 
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voice  dbcordant  with  passion,  she  ordered  the  miscreant  to  be 
pursued  and  executed  upon  "the  spot.  Robert  himself  was 
disconcerted  for  a  moment ;  but  at  length,  with  a  benignant 
smile,  the  good  king  interposed  between  the  wrath  of  Con- 
stance and  its  object. 

"  Not  a  hair  of  his  head  shall  they 'hurt,  poor  rogue !"  said  he, 
"  not  a  straw  of  his  back !  Alas !  what  grievous  necessity  he 
must  be  in,  when  he  could  be  tempted  to  do  such  a  wrong !" , 
**Let  me  go,  at  least,  sir,"  said  the  count  Eudes,  **  and  re- 
cover the  stolen  property,"  The  king  pondered  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Not  so,"  said  he,  at  length — "not  so.  It  is  clear  that 
God  consented  to  this  deed  by  his  permitting  it  to  come  to  pass  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  believe  that  he  will  turn  the 
gold  to  better  use  in  the  hands  where  it  now  is,  than  in  mine."* 
This  pious  reply  silenced  Constance,  and  struck  the  whole 
court  with  wonder ;  and  some  admiring  greatly  at  tlie  king*s 
wisdom,  and  some  as  greatly  at  his  folly,  the  party  broke  up. 

This  incident  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  exalting  Rapaton 
rather  than  otherwise  in  the  king's  estimation.  His  influence 
increased  tlaily,  and  from  a  private  subject  he  became  the 
chief  beggar,  a  post  of  no  small  dignity  in  the  court  of  the 
good  King  Robert.  The  king  at  length,  from  debating  with 
him  on  subjects  of  religion,  acquired  the  habit  of  asking  his 
opinion  on  general  affairs  ;  and  Rapaton  in  a  little  while,  with- 
out changing  his  habits  or  manner,  or  even  a  straw  of  his  dress, 
found  himself,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  tiie  privy  counsellor 
of  his  master. 

Who  this  Rapaton  was,  it  puzzled  greatly  the  good  people 
of  Paris  to  know.  No  one  could  tell  whence  he  came  ;  and 
no  one,  not  even,  the  king  himself,  could  point  out  the  place  of 
his  abode.  He  appeared  like  a  ghost  when  summoned,  and 
departed  ss  he  listed,  as  suddenly  and  as  trackless  as  if  he  had 
Assolved  into  air.  Some  said  he  was  an  evil  spirit,  some  a 
sorcerer,  some  a  saint,  and  some  a  sinner  ;  but  all  allowed  that 
he  was  a  most  notorious  thief.  Nor  was  the  king  himself,  as  we 
have  seen,  ignorant  of  this  troublesome  quality  in  his  favourite ; 
nay,  on  dhe  occasion  he  even  caught  him  in  the  very  fact. 

This  occurred,  one  day,  when  Robert  was  on  his  knees  be- 
fore the  altar,  engaged  in  fervent  prayer  ;  he  felt  a  slight  tug- 
ging at  his  cloak,  and  looking  down,  without  moving  his  head, 

*  Helgrald.  in  Vit.  Rob. 
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perceived  Rapaton  busily  eqgaged  in  strippuig  the  rich  &r 
from  its  borders.  , 

^<  Hold,'*  said  the  king,  mildlf — "  that  is  enough  at  a  time ; 
leave  the  rest  for  some  one  whose  necessities  may  be  as  great 
as  thine."* 

The  queen,  having  tried  all  her  art  in  vain  to  displace  this 
new  favourite,  at  length  bethought  herself  of  endeavouring  to 
gain  him  over  to  her  own  interest ;  and  one  evening,  in  con- 
versation with  her  ladies,  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  see 
and  converse  with  the  celebrated  beggar.  But  where  to  find 
him  at  once  was  the  question  ;  for  he  was  not  then  in  the 
palace,  and  no  human  being  knew  the  place  of  his  retreat. 
One  of  the  ladies  remarked  that  it  was  said  the  king  had  only 
to  wish  for  him  when  be  appeared  ;  and  another  repeated  a 
story  of  his  employing  a  certain  number  of  spirits  who  con- 
stantly gave  him  intelligence  when  any  one  desired  his  presence. 

<<  Nay,  of  a  surety,"  said  Adelaide,  the  king's  ward,  *^  it  is 
coifimonly  told,  that  one  has  only  to  form  the  wish  to  see  him, 
without  even  expressing  it  in  words,  and  Hapaton  will  appear 
in  the  same  hour  i"  The  queen  listened  in  scornful  silesce 
to  this  feminine  tattle,  and  then  fell  into  a  revery.  Her  ladies 
went  out  and  in,  and  passed  to  and  fro  without  disturbing  her  ; 
but  at  length,  as  one  of  them  uttered  a  loud  scream,  she  raised 
her  head,  and  saw  the  beggar  standing  before  her. 

"  I  am  hercy"  cried  Rapaton  ;  "  what  dost  thou  want  ?" 
Constance  at  first  shrank  and  turned  pale  ;  but  speedily  reco- 
vering her  self-possession^  she  commanded  her  ladies  to  leave 
the  room. 

<'I  confess  I  wanted  to  see  thee,"  said  she,  when  they  were 
alone,  ^^  but  I  fear  ofiending  thee  by  what  I  shall  say." 

'<  Speak,"  said  Rapaton  ;  ^^  I  shall  take  all  in  good  part." 

*<  Know  thou  first,  that  I  have  seen  with  compassion  thy  un- 
happy state  of  poverty,  and  with  proportionable  disgust,  the 
meanness  of  thy  pretended  patron  the  king,  my  husband,  whi% 
forces  thee  even  to  steal  for  thy  support." 

<'  Good — good,"  growled  the  beggar — "  compassion  is  very 
good !" 

'^  Had  I  a  servant  so  deserving,"  continued  Consttnce,  ^*  I 
should  know  better  how  to  reward  him.  What  sayest  thfm  ? 
Wilt  tbou  change  a  master « for  a  mistress?  Art  tbou 
content  ?" 

*  H6l|rald.  in  Vit.  Rob. 
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»•  1  am  thine  at  a  word,"  answered  Rapaton.  "  Speak 
on-^shall  I  go  strangle  him  with  this  rope?"  and  he  un* 
twisted  from  his  body  a  hard,  compact  rope  of  straw,  which 
was  part  of  his  ordinary  rfress,  discoTering  underneath  a  great 
kftwny  .chest  covered  with  skin  which  looked  like  stained  ox- 
leather. 

^^Thoa  art  wide  of  my  meaning,"  said  Constance,  as  coolly 
as  if  the  wretch  had  proposed  nothing  more  than  a  jest. 
'<  From  the  king  squandering  his  money  on  undeserving  per- 
sons, and  neglecting  such  as  thou,  and  from  a  thousand  other 
proofs  of  perversity  or  incapacity,  I  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  both  for  him  and  for  France,  if  the 
balance  of  power  did  but  incline  a  little  to  my  side.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  equal.  He  does  not  do  aught  of  importance  without 
my  eonsent,  nor  I  without'  his.  Now,  as  the  affected  mildness 
of  his  character  and  conversation  affords  no  just  ground,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  uninformed  world,  for  the  exercise  of  that  whole- 
some discipline  by  which  wives  know  how  to  conquer  the 
obstinacy  of  their  lords,  I  would  fain  have  some  ostensible 
cause  of  complaint.  Suppose  I  become  jealous  ?  He  is  fond 
of  the  society  of  women  ;  and  although  I  care  not  one  straw 
of  thy  doublet  about  his  fidelity,  yet  had  I  but  reasonable  or 
apparent  cause  of  suspicion^  it  would  amply  serve  my  turn  for 
the  present."* 

"Thou  shall  have  it,"  said  Rapaton,  "and  that  suddenly. — 
But  thou  knowest,  Constance,"  continued  he,  laying  his  great 
hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  looking  into  her  face  with  an 
odious  grin, — "  thoij  knowest  that  we  persons  of  wit  do  not 
make  circumstances,  but  use  them  -.—patience,  patience  ;  thou 
sbalt  be  jealous,  FU  warrant  thee,  and  the  world  shall  see  that 
thou  hast  cause !"  The  queen  then,  in  earnest  of  her  intended 
liberality,  presented  him  with  a  jewel  from  her  own  snow- 
white  arm. 

"Ho!  hoi  ho!"  laughed  Rapaton,  as  he  snatched  it  eagerly 
from  her  hand — **  Good — good — ^jewels  are  very  good — Ho ! 
ho!  ho!"  and  his  hollow  laugh  rolled  like  distant  thunder 
through  the  palace  as  he  withdrew. 

The  next  day,  being  Saturday,  was  kept  with  great  solemnity 
by  the  king,  who  was  grieved  at  the  impiety  exhibited  by  a 
majority  of  his  subjects,  in  neglecting  the  abstinence  from 
meat  on  this  day,  commanded  for  the  first  time  three  years  be*: 

♦  Mezeray,  Hipt.  France. 
14* 
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foreJ^  A  cootiderable.  pwt  of  tbo  da]f>wa»  0p«Bt  at  diardi, 
and  then  Uie  king  and  qaeen,  with  tlieir  respectire  pactiesy 
met  in  the  aflernoon.  Adelaide,  akhough  a  Jdnawoiiiaa  of 
Robert,  wag  in  the  suite  of  Gonatance ;  and  Melon,  Boraamed 
the  Ma^dcap,  although  a  knight  c^  Provence,  was  seea^aoMMig 
the  followers  of  the  king. 

This  change  of  sides,  in  fact,  bad  taken  plaee  sosse  time 
before ;  and  a  single  alteration  in  other  respects  was  observable 
both  in  the  knight  and  his  mie>    Melon,  no  longer  a.bare^and, 
to  say  the  truth,  somewhat  of  a  vagabond-looking  knight,  wu 
ZK>w  the  gayest,  the  most  gallant,  and  the  most  s^^ndidly 
equipped  of  the  whole  chivalry  of  the  court ;  and,  what  was 
still  more  strange,,  so  far  from  losing  ground  on  this  aecount 
in  the  estimation -of  the  godly  king,  he  seemed  to  advance 
farther  every  day  in  his  good  graces.     The  entree  was  per- 
mitted to  him  without  question  or  limitation ;  and  he  and  Ade- 
laide, instead  of  being  forced,  as  before,  to  meet  in  secrecy 
and  at  night,  spent  whole  hours  together,  even  in  the  daytime, 
without  exciting  remark.     What  he  gained,  however,  in  one 
quarter,  he  lost  in  another ;  and  the  farther  he  advanced  in  the 
king's  favour,  the  farther  he  receded  from  that  of  the  queen. 
Yet  by  managing,  notwithstanding,  with  some  prudence  and 
more  boldness,  Melon  always  contrived  at  least  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  Constance  when  he  could  not  disarm  her  hostility^ 
and  a  day  seldom  passed  without  a  meeting  having  taken  place, 
on  one  pretence  or  other,  between  him  and  his  mistress.    As 
for  Adelaide,  she  treated  her  royal  kinsman  and  guardian  on 
every  occasion  with  marked  disregard,  and  attached  herself 
'  openly  to  the  party  of  the  queen. 

On  the  aflernoon  we  have  arrived  at,  the  two  lovers  met  in 
the  church  with  their  respective  corteges,  and  as  the  shades  of 
twilight  gathered  around,  they  gradually  wandered  from  the 
crowd,  the  lady  attended  byher  maid,  till  they  met  by  natural 
attraction  in  a  remote  part  of  the  building. 

"  Joy,  joy !"  cried  the  Madcap,  clasping  his  mistress  to  his 
bosom-^- *  Rapaton  has  been  successful ;  he  is  already  the  sworn 
servant  of  Constance,  and  will  be  able,  before  many  days  more 
have  passed,  to  demand  a  worthy  recompenscfor  his  pains  1 

*  Rodolph.  Glaber.  Hist,  sui  Temporis.  This  regulation  was  not 
generally  observed  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Thomassin,  Des  Jeiines  de  I'Eglise.  An  illustration  will  be  found  in 
tho  fabliau  of  Lea  Trois  Aveugles,  in  the  collection  of  Le  Graud 
d*An88i. 
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In  the  bmbu  tioM  he  sendi  theethat-^potting  a  ponie  lata  Wr 
hand— ^'  oaf,  it  m  tbiBe  own^-a  portion  o£  thy  patrimonyy  of 
thy  futore  dower*  aweet  AdeUdde,  and  aa  lucb  will  odo  day  bo  ' 
dttlydediiGted.''  Adelaide^  asabe  began  apparently  to  reiiion» 
stnUe^  was  stopped  by  a  sodden  atir  in  tbe  church ;  distant 
ligkto  were  seen  moTing  towards  theni'^for  it  was  now  abnoat 
dark--and  one  or  other  of  the  royal  parties  was  evidently  oil 
tbe  mova*  To  be  seen  thus  by  Constance^  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  afiair,  would  have  been  ruinous,  and  they  hesitated  for 
a  Bioment  as  to  the  step  they  should  take.  Their  decision, 
whatsvar  it  was,  came  too  late,  for  the  next  instant  heavy  steps 
were  heard  approaching ;  and  signing  hastily  to  the  serving- 
maid  to  get  into  hiding,  they  retreated  themselves  into  the 
comet  of  an  aisle.  The  steps  approached  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  at  length  made  a  full  stop  directly  opposite  to  the  lovers  ; 
when  they  discovered  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lofly  window, 
King  Robert. 

Melon,  either  really  afraid  of  detection,  or  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  might  seem  to  warrant  a 
closer  embrace,  drew  his  mistress  farther  into  the  corner ;  and 
then  shutting  their  eyes  and  holding  their  breath,  they  waited 
till  the  intruder  should  pass.  The  motion  was  not  so  stealthily 
performed  but  that  a  rustling  of  the  knight's  new  scarlet  silk 
doak  made  an  impression  on  Robert's  ear,  which  caused  him 
to  bend  bis  eyes  upon  the  darkness  visible  of  their  retreat,  and 
great  was  the  alarm  and  mortification  of  the  holy  king  on 
discofering  a  man  and  woman  in  a  situation  at  least  so  equi- 
vocal. .  After  hesitating  in  confusion  for  a  moment,  he  was 
about  to  pass  on,  when  recollecting  not  only  the  scandal  which 
such  a  scene  might  occasion,  but  the  ignominy  with  which  the 
imprudent  pair  would  be  covered,  if  detected  by  his  approach- 
io?  train,  he  took  the  royal  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  and  step- 
ping gently  into  the  corner,  threw  it  over  them.* 

The  king  bad  no  sooner  passed  on  than  Melon  and  his  mis- 
tress  darted  front  their  hiding-place. 

*'Fly,"  whispered  the  knight ;  ''  turn  to  tlie  left,  round  the 
corner  of  Sti  Mary's  chapel,  and  thou  wilt  be  in  the  train  of 
Constance  in  an  instant ;  and  as  soon  as  Adelaide  had  disap- 
peared, be  ran  into  the  corner  where  her  maid  had  crept,  and 
throwing  tbe  royal  cloak  over  her  head,  commanded  her  to 
wait  there  without  stirring  till  he  should  return. 

When  the  devotions  of  Queen  Constance  were  finished,  shet 

*  Helgald.  in  Vit.  Rob. 
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kad  BOiit  io  call  the  king ;  but  Robert  was  not  to  be  found. 
He  had  taken  a  solitary  stroll,  it  seems,  as  was  sometimes  his 
'^  wonty  through  the  spacious  edifice,  and  was  supposed  to  be  at 
prayers  in  one  of  the  small,  dark  chapels  at  the  sides.  The 
queen,  after  waiting  some  time,  prepared  to  leave  the  chapel ; 
but  just  as  she  approached  the  door,  the  beggar  RaxMton 
came  in. 

'^  Thou  hast  not  forgotten  ?"  said  she,  in  a  confidential  whis- 
per, as  he  passed. 

"  Forgotten  ?  What  ?"  asked  the  beggar,  gruffly.  ••  Oh,  I 
remember — hum  I — Suppose  1  indulge  thee  even  on  the  instant  ? 
Where  is  the  king  ?" 

<*  I  know  not, — ^he  has  been  sought  for  in  vain." 

**  Seek  no  fartfier,  but  wait  here  till  he  come.  Ask  for  his 
doak,  and  leave  not  the  church  till  it  be  found  ^  thou  wilt  find 
it,  if  thou  searchest  well,  in  the  corner  of  the  aisle  near  Odr 
Lady's  chapel."  The  beggar  then  disappeared  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  and  Robert  was  seed  the  next  moment 
slowly  and  gravely  approaching  the  door. 

"  Thou  hast  been  waited  for,"  said  Constance.  "  Gome,  let 
us  away  ;  put  on  thy  cloak,  it  waxeth  late." 

^<  I  am  ready  to  attend  thee." 

"  Put  on  thy  cloak  then-^come." 

**Nay,  it  matters  not :  lam  too  warm;  some  one  shall 
carry  it  after  u^." 

'^  I  say,  thou  shalt  put  it  on  !  What,  on  an  evening  like 
this  ?  Nay,  if  thou  lord'st  it  in  all  other  matters,  I  will  at 
least  be  queen  in  trifles — 1  will,  in  sooth.  Put  on  tby 
cloak." 

<^  I  must  go  seek  for  it  then,"  said  Robert  ^^  I  have  left  it 
behind  me  ;"  and  he  moved  hastily  away.  Constance,  signing 
to  her  train  to  follow,  nimbly  overtook  him  ;  and  the  whole 
cortege,  with  lighted  torches,  set  forth  to  look  for  the  king^e 
clbak. 

'  Robert  in  vain  requested  his  wife  to  wait  for  him  ;  and  then, 
ashamed  of  insisting  farther  on  such  a  trifie,  purposely  took 
the  wrong  direction,  in  the  hope  that,  before  they  had  made  the 
circuit  of  the  church,  the  individuals,  whoever  they  were,  to 
whom  he  had  so  charitably  lent  the  garment,  might  have  taken 
themselves  out  of  the  way.  In  the  mean  time,  to  gain  the  longer 
space,  he  examined  the  chapels,  one  by  one,  as  he  passed  them  ; 
till  at  length  a  little  Proven9al  page,  a  shrewd  and  forward  boy 
in  the  service  of  Adelaide,  suddenly  exclaimed— 

'*  I'll  lay  my  life  it  is  in  the  corner  of  the  aisle  near  Our 
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Lady's  cfaapol,  when  lbs  kiog  was  bestowiDg  charity  upon  tiM 
joung  womao  1" 
^*  What,  what  ia  that  thou  gayest  ?"  exclaimed  .Cooatanee* 
''  Charity  !"  repeated  Robert.    ''  By  the  faith  of  the  Lord  I 
I  do  not  remember  me  of  bestowing  charity  upon  any  young 
woman  this  eTening." 

"Oh^  ay  indeed/'  said  the  page,  '^  and  by  the  same  tokeOf 
when  I  approached  the  place,  thou  didst  draw  the  maiden  back 
into  the  comer  ;  which  caused  me  to  think  of  the  exhorlatioa 
of  the  holy  priest,  that  in  works  of  charity  and  mercy  we  ought 
not  to  let  our  right  hand  know  what  ourlefl  doeth." 

*'  Imp  of  mischief!"  muttered  Kobert,  inwardly.  "  He  mis- 
took me  for  the  man  in  the  corner !  Wo  betide  me  if  he  be 
sot  there  to  answer  for  himself!"  and  he  began  to  stride  with 
i^eat  steps  towards  the  chapel,  followed  by  Coastanee  with 
ker  knights,  dames,  and  damsels,  and  even  the  serving-maidens 
and  young  pages  running  eagerly  after,  as  if  to  witness  some 
wooderAil  show. 

*^At  the  best,"  thought  the  king,  as  they  drew  near  the 
ipot,— *<  at  the  very  best,  it  is  an  awkward  thing  for  my  cloak 
to  be  found  in  such  a  situation!"  and  he  suddenly  slackened 
his  pace,  and  turned  a  glance  upon  Constance.    The  queen  ^ 
appeared  greatly  agitated. 

"What !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  shrill  voice,  '^  does  thy 
heart  fail  thee  ?  Dost  thou  bang  back  ?  Dost  thou  change 
colour?  On,  on  with  thee,  false  king!  On,  perjured  hus- 
band !  and  exhibit,  in  the  damning  proof  of  thy  guilt,  the  death- 
wanaut  of  thy  too  fond,  too  faithful  Constance  !" 

*'It  is  here,"  cried  Adelaide's  page.  ^^  H^e  I  saw  the 
lung  bestowing  charity  upon  the  young  woman !" 

The  whole  train  crowded  eagerly  round,  and  twenty  torches 
flashed  more  than  the  light  of  day  into  the  recess.  The  royal 
cloak  was  indeed  there,  and  beneath  it,  as  the  spectators  could 
guess  by  the  shape,  a  human  figure  in  a  sitting  posture.  The 
not  mon^nt,  Constance  rushed  in,  dragged  the  voluminous 
garment  away,  and  discovered  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
coort  a  remarkably  pretty  Froven9al  girl,  the  serving  maiden 
of  Adehude. 

At  tins  s^ht  the  queen  uttered  .a  shriek  that  echoed  through 
the  whde  edifice,  and  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  her  ladies. 
I'he  alarmed  monks  came  running  from  all  quarters  to  the  spot : 
fome  of  the  attendants  flew  for  water  ;  while  others  cut  open 
^e  dress  of  their  mistress,  and  others  boxed  the  eard  of  the 
Provencal  girl.    Many  of  the  knights  ran  up  the  aisle  to  con- 
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eeal  their  laughter;  not  a  few  of  the  ladies  shrieked  and 
screamed  in  imitation  of  the  queen ;  the  serving  women 
scolded  and  squalled  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  the  young 
pages,  enjoying  a  storm  of  any  kind,  shouted  and  clapped 
their  hands. 

Robert,  in  the  mean  tim^,  stood  wildly  staring  at  the  queen 
and  the  girl  alternately,  not  knowing  what  to  say  in  his  defence, 
and  unable,  if  he  had  known,  to  make  himself  heard  in  the  din. 
At  last,  perceiving  the  bystanders  to  be  all  occupied  either  with 
themselves  or  the  other  delinquents — for  by  this  time  he  felt  as 
if  he  really  had  been  one  himself, — he  edged  himself  gradually 
put  of  the  crowd  and  made  for  the  door.  At  this  moment  the 
queen  unluckily  came  to  herself ;  and  seeing  him  already  at 
some  distance — ^for  the  whole  place  was  now  in  a  blaze  of 
light  with  tapers  and  torches, — rushed  after,  at  full  speed, 
shrieking  forth  a  torrent  of  invectives  at  every  step. 

"  Base — cruel — faithless — perj  ured  man ! "  she  cried.  **  What, 
in  this  holy  house — at  the  foot  of  the  sanctuary — on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  ever  Virgin  Mother  herself !  And — Oh  shame 
of  shames! — oh  intolerable  insult! — an  ignoble  serving  wench 
— a  common  gijsette  !'* — Her  whole  court  followed  her  with 
emulative  haste  and  noise ;  monks,  knights,  danies,  damsels, 
pages,  and  grisettes,  all  joining  in  the  cry  ;  till  Robert,  terrified 
and  ashamed,  quickened  his  steps  almost  to  a  run,  and  fairly 
converted  his  retreat  into  a  flight. 

.  This  unlucky  adventure  was  attended  with  all  the  fortunate 
consequences  to  the  queen  which  that  princess  had  anticipated 
from  the  assistance  of  Rapatdn.  Robert  had  nothing  to 
advance  in  his  own  behalf  but  a  simple  avowal  of  innocence  ; 
and  when  this  was  made,  it  was  necessary  to  listen  in  silence 
to  the  eloquence  of  his  wife. 

"  The  more  he  listened  to  her  reprimands,*'  says  Mezeray, 
**  the  more  her  empire  Was  extended  over  his  person  ;  till  at 
length,  arriving  as  she  supposed  at  the  situation  of  supreme 
mistress,  she  drove  all  his  friends  from  his  presence,  and 
alarmed  and  turned  topsy-turvy  the  whole  palace.*** 

Among  all  the  changes  which  took  place,  Rapaton  alone 
kept  his  footing.  With  him,  it  seemed  that  the  queen  durst 
not  meddle,  or  what  perhaps  is  more  likely^  she  calculated  on 
his  future  services,  should  they  become  necessary.  The  love, 
therefore,  which  the  king  had  before  divided  with  his  whole 
oourt  was  now  concentrated  and  bestowed  upon  one ;  and 

*  Hist.  Franoe. 
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Sapaton  attained  to  as  mach  power  as  the  first  subject  of  tha 
most  iDsignificant  king  in  Europe  could  possess.  That  power» 
it  may  be  supposed,  was  not. exercised  either  in  war,  or  legis- 
lation, or  diplomacies ;  for,  in  fact,  the  king  himself  was 
governed  partly  by  the  will  of  his  nobles,  and  partly  by  that  of 
his  wife  ;  but  in  matters  of  charitjyin  donations,  in  holy  pro- 
cessions, in  the  valuation  of  relicks,  and,  in  short,  in  all  affairs 
coDnected  with  religion,  mendicity,  and  thievery,  Rapaton  was 
supreme.  « 

<^I  have  been  thinking/'  said  be  one  day  to  Robert,  after 
having  appeared  for  some  time  to  be  lost  in  contemplation  of 
the  formidable  phalanxes  of  beggars  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  whose  homage  was  very  equally  shared  between 
him  and  his  royal  friend — "  1  have  been  thinking  whether  it  is 
thou  or  I  that  is  the  king  of  the  beggars  V^ 

<^  I  will  divide  honours  with  tliee,*'  replied  Robert,  mildly  : 
^*  it  is  I  who  am  the  King  of  the  Beggars,  and  thou — thou  art 
the  King  of  Thieves."  Picking  and  stealing,  in  fact,  became 
employments  well  nigh  indispensable  in  the  court  of  a  monarch 
who  had  been  so  ruinously  free  with  his  presents  of  white  vest- , 
ments,  sacerdotal  ornaments,  precious  crosses,  golden  chalices, 
ceosers  of  perfume,  and  vases  of  silver ;  and  the  profession 
was  quite  unattended  with  any  thing  like  risk — a  piteous  remon- 
strance being  the  worst  consequences  of  detection.'^ 

The  fortunes  of  Melon  the  Madcap  ascended  with  the  rise 
of  the  beggar.  A  singular  sympathy  appeared  to  have  taken 
place  between  these  two  strikingly  contrasted  persons.  They 
were  not  seen  indeed  in  frequent  personal  association  ;  nay,  it 
is  not  known  that  thej  were  ever  observed  in  company  together 
in  their  lives  ;  but  the  beggar,  notwithstanding,  in  more  impor- 
tant matters  than  the  courtesies  of  society,  appeared  to  take  as 
great  an  interest  in  Melon  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son. 
Robert  at  length,  influenced  by  this  eccentric  adviser,  gave  his 
consent  to  the  knigbfs  marriage  with  Adelaide,  and  Rapaton 
hurried  away  to  the  queen  to  beg,  or  rather,  demand  her  assent, 
without  which  he  well  knew  he  had  gained  nothing. 

Constance  at  the  interview  was  exceediuglj^  polite,  but  she 
regretted  having  already  disposed  of  her  interest  in  another 
quarter.  Rapaton  begged — insisted — threatened,  but  to  no 
purpose  :  he  reproached  her  with  ingratitude ;  but  she  asserted, 
and  with  trutb,  that  he  had  already  been  handsomely  paid  for 
his  services :  he  hinted  even  at  the  imprudence  of  provoking  a 

*  Helg&ld.  in  Vit.  Rob. 
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man  whose  knowledge  and  pewer  efaemuBt  have  known  were 
sapernatural ;  but  Constance,  throwing  open  a  door,  mer^ 
pointed,  wkh  a  signifioant  glance,  tathe  Uuie  page,  new  trana- 
.  ferred  from  Adelieiide's  service  to  her  own. 

<<  Come,  come,"  isaid  she,  ^^  do  not  let  t»  quarrel  about 
trifles.  Tf  the  Madcap  be  thy  kinsman,  he  shall  have  promotioB ; 
and  if  he  is  only  a  common  customer  for  thy  services,  I  shall 
take  care  that  thou  losest  nothing  by  being  unable  to  deal.'* 
Rapaton  at  last  left  the  presence  apparently  not  much  dissatisfied. 

Affairs  were  in  this  position  when  a  wholesale  robbery  was 
committed  on  the  king,  which  even  he  could  by  no  ibeans  over- 
look. He  was  robbed  of  the  dutchy  ef  Burgundy  by  Otbo 
William,  son  of  his  uncle's  widow  by  a  former  husband.  When 
the  duke  died,  this  step-son  coolly  stepped  into  his  place ;  and 
when  Robert,  who  claimed  the  territory  as  his  uncle's  heir, 
was  about  to  take  possession,  he  was  told  to  go  about  his  busi- 
ness. This  was  much  too  bad  ;  the  exploits  of  Rapaton  were 
nothing  to  it ;  and  the  king,  to  the  great  surprise  of  eveiy 
hody,  got  into  a  towering  passion.  In  a  private  quarrel  he 
•  could  only  have  called  upon  the  attendance  of  his  private  vas- 
sals ;*  but  the  present  dispute  affecting  the  interest  and  honour 
of  the  state,  he  was  able  to  summon  to  his  assistance  the  Duke 
of  Normandy,  a  great  vassal  of  the  crown,  and  between  them 
they  mustered  a  very  formidable  army. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  that,  after  all,  Otbo 
William  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ;  it  having  been 
clearly  proved  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  disposed  of  his 
estate  to  him  by  will ;  although  others  pretended,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  duke  was  trepanned  into  this  testament  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  wife  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  he  had  no 
light  to  dispose  of  his  estate  to  an^  one,  failing  as  it  did,  or 
ought  to  have  done,  to  the  legal  heir.     Whether  the  queen 
was  influenced  in  her  opinions  on  the  question  by  considerations 
of  law  or  right,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say  ;  or  whether  she 
merely  dreaded  the  increase  of  consequence  which  success  in 
arms  would  bestow  upon  her  husband  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
although  the  tone  of  her  voice  on  this  occasion  was  decidedly 
bellicose,  the  tendency  of  her  speeches  was  in  favour  of  peace. 

Here,  however,  she  found  herself  in  a  minorityv  The  nobles 
supported  the  king ;  the  king  arrayed  himself  in  glittering- 
armour,  and  waxing  valiant  at  the  sights  and  sounds  of  glorious 
wat,  began  to  think  and  talk  of  a  divorce.     Constance  w^ls 

*  Mezeray,  Hitt.  France. 
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loon  at  her  wit's  end*  and  at  length  determined,  at  a  last  re* 
sonrca,  io  take  counsel  of  Rapaton  in  this  unexpected  exigency. 

Rtpaton,  however,  was  not  to  be  found*  The  military  ma- 
nia) it  appeared,  had  seized  on  him  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  for 
some  days  he  had  been  seen  armed  with  a  tremendous  pole 
flkod  with  iron,  and  a  cottage  door  torn  from  its  hinges  fastened, 
bjwajof  a  buckler,  to  his  lefl  arm.  The  courtiers  at  first 
laughed  and  jested  at  this  strange  figure,  but  being  challenged 
to  try  their  prowess  with  him  in  combat,  th^y  looked  more 
closely  at  the  warlike  apparition^  and  held  their  tongues.  The 
befgar  then  took  his  departure  for  the  seat  of  war  with  the 
first  of  the  troops. 

Constance  no  sooner  heard  of  his  absence  than  her  desire  to 
see  him  increased  tenfold.  Reflecting  on  his  extraordinary  sa- 
gacity, the  activity  of  bis  motions,  and  his  influence  over  the 
king,  and  almost  ready  to  give  him  credit  for  the  supernatural 
power  and  knowledge  he  laid  claim  to,  she  became  convinced 
tliat  be,  and  he  alone,  could  save  her  ;  nor  was  it  merely  the 
destruction  of  her  connubial  supremacy  which  she  dreaded — 
for,  in  truth,  the  king's  hint  of  a  divorce  was  at  that  time  of 
day  no  empty  menace — he  and  his  queen  being  related,  although 
distantly,  by  blood.* 

It  was  still  possible  that  Rapaton  had  not  by  this  time  gone 
too  far  to  be  recalled  ;  and  Melon  was  the  only  person,  next 
to  Robert  himself,  who  could  be  expected  to  know  any  thing 
about  the  beggar's  motions.  To  Melon,  accordingly,  she  sent ; 
and  the  kniglit,  who  was  just  about  to  leave  the  city  with  a 
body  of  troops  which  had  been  placed  under  his,  command, 
speedily  made  his  appearance.  He  was  mounted  on  a  splendid 
ebarger,  and  dressed,  as  well  as  his  horse,  in  all  the  bravery  of 
tile  time.  His  eyes  sparkled,  his  cheek  was  flushed,  bis  frame 
leemed  to  possess  a  superabundance  even  of  animal  life,  and 
iny  one  might  have  told  at  a  glance  that  the  Madcap  was 
goiog  to  war.  There  was  another  reason  besided  for  his  ex- 
(itatioQ,  He  had  just  parted  with  Adelaide — he  had  assured 
W  that  the  king  had  formally  consented  to  their  union,  with- 
out a  single  "  if*  or  '<  provided,'*  pointing  to  his' wife,  or  any 
otbcr  party  whatever.  She  had  bound  a  crimson  scarf  upon 
bis  arm,  and  he  wore  publicly  the  colours  of  Ais  mie  ;  and,  with 

•  At  this  period,  to  be  absolutely  secure  from  divorce,  it  was  neces- 
>&ry  taseek  a  wife  in  a  distant  country,  for  the  priests  had  stretched 
the  law  of  incest  as  wide  as  an  English  act  of  parliament,  through 
which,  a  member  of  ihe  House  has  said,  a  coach  and  six  may  be  driTen. 

Vol.  I — 16 
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4earsiitanding  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  she  had  blessed  the  ban- 
ner he  carried,  which  bore  the  legend — "  EUe  et  la  Gloire^y 

<<  Know'st  thou  aught  of  Rapaton  ?"  inquired  the  queen. 

^<  I  know  what  men  say,"  replied  Melon  ;  ^'  some,  that  he 

is  a  saint,  for  all  he  is  an  arrant  thief;  some,  that  he  is  a 

^  conjurer ;  although,  if  he  cannot  conjure  iiimself  into  a  better 

doublet,  I,  for  one,  would  not  give  much  for  his  art ;  some, 

that  he  is— " 

'^  That   is    not   the   question,*^    interrupted    Constance. 
**  Know'st  thou  where  he  is  ?" 

'<  He  is  on  his  way  to  the  wars,  as  people  tell,  and  must 
now  be  at  least  a  dozen  leagues  on  the  road." 

"  Would  I  could  see  him !"  sighed  the  queen. 

"  Why,  that  is  enough,  or  there  is  no  faith  in  man.  Thou 
shah  see  him,  and  that  within  an  hour." 

*'  At  twelve  leagues'  distance  ?" 

"  Ay,  madam,  or  twelve  thousand,  if  report  says  true. 
For  my  part,  I  know  nothing.  Rapaton  is  a^good  friend,  of 
mine  ;  but  why,  or  wherefore,  he  best  understands." 

•^  God's  faith!'*  cried  the  queen;  '*  they  fool  me  as  if  I 
was  a  thing  already  thrown  by. — Hark  thee.  Sir  Madcap ;  I 
am  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  thou  thinkest ;  if  I  see  not  Rapa- 
ton within  an  hour,  or,  when  I  do  see  him,  if  I  find  him  not  what 
I  could  wish,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  thee.  Look  to  thy  mis- 
tress !"  and  siie  turned  angrily  away.  Melon  looked  after  her 
a  moment  in  surprise  ;  then  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  leaped 
upon  his  horse,  and  galloped  off.  The  queen  shut  herself  up 
alone  in  her  room,  swearing  mentally  to  poison  Adelaide,  if 
she  could  not  otherwise  prevent  the  marriage.  She  was 
roused  from  her  meditations  by  a  ruslHng  noise  before  her,  and 
looking^up,  with  difficulty  repressed  a  shriek,  as  she  saw  the 
mysterious  beggar. 

^^I  am  here !  speak  !  what  dost  thou  want  ?"  said  Rapaton. 

"  I  want,"  replied  Constance,  mastering  her  nerves  by  a 
strong  effort-^"  I  want  to  regain  all  1  have  lost,  and  to  pre- 
serve all  I  dread  to  lose*" 

"  This  tirfie,"  said  Rapaton,  *'  it  is  I  who  must  fix  the  hire. 
Thou  hast  lost  thy  sovereignty,  and  if  I  render  it  thee  back,  it 
must  not  be  emp4oyed  as  before,  to  oppose  my  designs.  Pro- 
mise roe  this — nay,  swear  it,  and  then  thou  mayst  command." 

«'  Alas,  alas !"  said  the  queen,  "  if  thou  art  able,  and  at  so 
short  a  warning,  to  perform  the  task  I  would  now  impose,  it 
would  be  vain  for  an  ordinary  mortal  to  attempt  opposition  to 
any  of  thy  designs." 
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•»S!War,  swear  !*'  said  Rapaton  ;  "I  have  no  time  for  gos- 
lip ;  swear  upon  an  if,  and  the  oath  will  be  void  if  my  share 
of  thecompaet  is  unfulfilled.'*  The  c}ueen  then  knelt  before  a 
crucifix,  and  took  to  witness  her  favodrite  saint,  St.  Savinian  tho 
martyr,  that  she  woukl  be  true  to  her  part  of  the  engagement. 

**  Now  speak,"  said  the  beggar;  ^^  command,  and  think*  it* 
done." 

"The  king  goes  forth  to  his  first  war  ;  he  lays  siege  to  Aux- 
erre  with  a  powerful  army." 
"What  of  that!— speak!" 

"  Aa  army  that  coUld  crush  a  much  greater  town — even  as 
thy  jaws  would  destroy  a  haael-nuti'! 
"And  what  of  that?" 

"  I  would  have  the  siege  unsuccessful — I  would  have  him 
dri?en  with  disgrace  from  before  the  walls — I  would  have  him 
fly  from  the  enemy,  even  like  a  woman  or  a  dastard  !" 

"  Ho !  ho !  ho  !"  laughed  Rapaton, "  and  is  that  all !  Ho ! 
hoi  ho!"  and  as  he  iefl;  the  palace  the  astonished  queen  still 
iieard  his  hollow  laugh  echoing  through  the  halls. 

"  God's  faith !"  cried  Constance,  *'  this  man  is  assuredly 
either  a  knave  or  a  sorcerer.  I  have  asked  him  witlf  his  single 
^m  to  turn  back  a  mighty  army  in  its  mid  career,  and  he 
answers  only — " 

'^Ho!  ho!  hoi"  roared  Rapaton  as  he  passed  the  window ; 
aodthe  queen,  turning  pale,  sat  down  exhausted. 

The  united  army  of  France  and  Normandy  was  before  Aux- 
^e.  This  town,  situated  on  the  confines  of  Burgundy,  partly 
on  a  hill  and  partly  in  a  valley,  and  washed  by  the  river  Yonne, 
presented  an  appearance  of  picturesque  beauty,  which  might 
have  seemed  to  gentle  imaginations  rather  to  deprecate  than 
brare  the  terrors  of  war.  Looking  more  closely,  however, 
one  might  have  observed  a. certain  grimness  in  the  regularity 
of  the  fortifications,  and  an  uncompromising  sternness  in  the 
eare  with  which  the  surrounding  country  had  been  shaved  to 
^e  very  soil  of  every  thing  capable  of  ministering  to  human 
necessities ;  while  beside  the  town,  the  splendid  monastery  of 
St.  Germain,  with  its  strong  walls  folded  around  it,  looked  like 
agaard  drawn  out  for  the  purpose  of  warning  and  defence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  royal  army,  consisting,  as  was  then 
the  costom,  almost  'whelly  of  cavalry,  exhibited  an  aspect  at 
once  gfand  and  dreadful.  The  armour  of  this  vast  array  of 
horsemen  consisted,  to  all  appearance,  of  a  single  piece,  de- 
scending from  the  head  to  the  foot,  like  a  tight  jacket  and 
pantaloons,  formed  of  minute  iron  rings  interlaced.    An  ap- 
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paaranee,  however^  of  infioite  Tariatj  was  eoDfeired  if  Ike 
cloaks  and  9carfs  of  the  knights,  of  all  ima^aaye  huea,  the 
various  colours  of  the  horses,  and  the  silken  banners  aed  ponr 
nons  borne  by  eyery  individual  whe  pretended  to  rank.  These 
banners  were  in  general  fixed  to  the  ends  of  tbe  lances,  and  in 
ilhe*form  of  a  cross,  terminated  by  one  or  more  points,  and 
vere  variously  ornamented  with  laurels,  gold  and  silver  fHa^e* 
tufts  and  tassels  of  silk,  garlands  of  flowers,  pictures  of  saints, 
figures  of  stars,  and  innumerable  emblems  and  devices**'  The 
lances  were  intended  occasionally  to  be  used  as  javelins  ;  but 
in  general  they  were  merely  brandished,  without  being  thrown 
from  the  hand  ;  while,  for  cutting  and  slashing,  when  at  dose 
quarters,  the  soldiers  were  provided  with  short  broad-bbded 
.  swords.  A  large  shield  completed  the  accoutrements  of  these 
formidable  figures,  which  was  fastened  to  the  left  arm  while 
fighting,  but  in  travelling  was  usually  slung  about  the  neck. 

Notwithstanding  the  grim  appearance  of  Auxerre,  the  num- 
bers, discipline,  and  appointments  of  the  besieging  army, 
rendered  the  eventual  success  of  the  expedition  a  niatti»  of 
absolute  certainty  ;  and  there  was  therefore  nothing  visible  in 
the  array  of  that  warlike  hurry  and  make-slnft  manceuvriDg 
which  are  observed  among  men  who  have  just  arrived  to  take 
a  bout  at  hard  and  doubtful  fighting.  Tbe  few  men  on  foot  who 
attended  tbe  armament  consisted  principally  of  servants,  tent- 
pitchers,  foragers,  dz>c.  known  by  the  general  naa^e  of  sergeants, 
took  their  measures  deliberately  for  the  comfort  of  their  sape- 
riors ;  the  cavaliers  employed  themselves  in  the  tonmay ,  although 
an  ancient  amusement,  striking  stout  blows  with  the  blunted 
sword  for  the  honour  of  the  mistresses  they  had.  left  behind  at 
Paris ;  and  King  Robert,  surrounded  as  usual  by  monka  and 
bQggara,»be8tewed  alms,  mortified  the  flesh,  sang  hymns^  and 
even  set  them  to  musio,  some  of  which  compositions  r^tnain  in 
the  church  service,  we  .believe,  to  this  day. 

It  was  determined  that  the  arms  of  the  beseigera*  slboold  in 
the  first  place  be  turned  against  the  holy  chateau  of  St.  €rer> 
main,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  key  ta  tbe  town ;  and 
although  the  raa^rts  had  been  strongly  fortified  hj  Count 
Landrt  and  the  meiika,  no  doubt  was  entertained  Uiat  it  Tmpld 
yield  at  the  first  blow.  This  plan  met  the  approbation  <^  every 
one  except  Bapaton,  who  lewdly  exclaiased  against  itsiapie^. 
His  voic«,  however,  waa  drowned  in  the  clamour  of  the  eWefr ; 

*  Theodori  HoepiDgi,  de  Jn^  intig.  tract ;  Simon  Majolua ;  Da  la 
Roqae»4c 
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and  eren  Robert,  as  the  fateful  moment  approached,  seemed 
instigated  by  a  spirit  altogether  foreign  to  his  nature. 

"Iwarnotwith  the  saint,'*  said  he, — "  God  forbid  that  I 
should  touch  a  bone  of  him^— and  eren  the  monks,  and  the 
holy  father  their  abbot,  shall  have  free  egress  from,  a  place 
doomed  to  destruction.;  but  the  rebellious  slaves  who  hav«« 
shot  the  gates  in  my  face  shall  feel  my  vengeance — them  will 
I  smite  with  the  edge  of  the  sword." 

^'The  garrison,''  said  Rapaton^  ^Mheir  swords  and  their 
shields,  the  ramparts  and  the  stones  thereof,  yea,  the  very  soil 
of  the  earth  as  far  as  falleth  the  shadow  of  the  abbey — all  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  holy  pontiff  of  God,  Saint  Germain, 
aod  of  the  sixty  saints  whose  sweet-smelling  bones  repose  in 
the  grottos  built  by  the  brother  of  the  Empress  Judith,  Conrad 
of  blessed  memory.*  To  carry  a  hostile  brand  even  into  the 
shadof  of  these  holy  walls  is  to  offer  battle  to  God  and  his 
saints.  But  it  matters  not ;  I  see  that  thy  heart  is  hardened, 
and  he  who  is  doomed  must  on.  Alas  I  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  the  anger  of  heaven  is  thus  kindled  against  thee.  I 
thought  the  ever-blessed  Virgin  would  not  forget  in  a  hurry  the 
matter  of  the  strange  woman  !  Farewell,  O  king,  delivered 
over  to  destruction  I  Farewell,  ye  tents  of  sin — farewell,  yc 
banners  of  the  devil,  and  rags  of  unrighteousness  I  I  go  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  sixty  saints — to  hide  myself, 
like  a  little  child,  in  the  skirts  of  the  mantle  of  St.  Germain — 
to  take  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  that  wiien  the  earth 
trembleth  and  the  mountains  are  rent,  my  foot  may  not  slip !" 
and  80  saying,  he  shook  the  dust  of  his  sandals  against  the 
5dmp»  threw  away  his  shield,  and  fixing  a  white  pennon  to  his 
iron-shod  pole,  took  the  way  to  the  abbey. 

The  king  was  struck  for  a  moihent  with  consternation  and 
remorse ;  but  bethinking  himself  that  he  was  as  innocent  as  m 
babe  in  the  matter  of  the  strange  woman,  he  trusted  that  Ra- 
paton  might,  in  like  manner,  be  deceived  in  his  prophetic  de- 
Buhciations.  Another  trial,  however,  awaited  him  ;  for  the 
beggar  had  not  been  an  hour  gone,  before  Odik>n,  the  Abbot 
of  Gloay,  made  his  appearance  to  intercede  in  turn  for  the 
blessed  Saint  Germain,  or  rather  to  thunder  the  threats  of  the 
church  against  the  impious  king.  Robert's  heart,  notwith* 
standing,  was  still  hardened,  and  the  abbot  depart^  both  in 
Borrow  and  anger.t 

*  Diction,  de  la  France,  Art.  Anxenre. 
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.  Tbe  mookfl^  eoaotelled  by  this  priesly  accepted  the  penlni^ 
sion  of  the  king  to  leave  the  abbey,  and  with  the  exception  of 
eight  individaals  who  remained  behind  to  guard  the  bones  of 
the  holy  confessor,  and  wage  battle  with  the  enemy  in  prayer, 
took  their  way  in  sorrowful  procession  from  tbe  waHs,  beaded 
'by  their  abbot  Hilderic*  Oommaiids  then  were  definitively 
given  for  the  grand  assault  to  take  place  on  the  following  mom- 
iog ;  and  Robert  that  night  retired  to  a  sleepless  pii^W,  tbe 
most  wretched  man  in  the  whole  army. 

He  couki  not  rest ;  the  air  seemed  thick  and  hot ;  and  tbe 
moonlight  streaming  into  his  tent  assumed  a  thousand  s^ange 
and  ghastly  forms.  At  length  he  sprang  from  his  bed,  drew 
aside  the  curtain,  and  looked  out  into  the  night.  Afl^  gasing 
for  an  instant,  he  passed  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  uncertain 
whether  he  was  awake  or  asleep ;  for  the  tall  figure  of  the 
beggar,  cased  in  his  armour  of  straw,  stood  before  him^mute 
and  motionless  in  the  moonlight.  At  this  sight,  a  sudden 
qualm  of  superstitious iear  ran  through  the  heart  oif  the  king, 
already  shaken  and  unnerved  ;  the  hair  began  to  raise  upon  his 
head,  and  drops  of  sweat  to  break  upon  his  brow. 

<< Speak?"  cried  he,  at  length,  with  a  desperate  efibrt. 
<^Do  thine  errand,  in  the  name  of  God  I  What  dost  tbon 
want?" 

'<  I  come,''  said  Rapaton,  solemnly,  "  from  the  graves  of  the 
saints  and  the  martyrs.  I  come  even  as  a  voice  crying  in  the 
.wilderness,  '  Repent,  repent,  for  the  vengeance  of  heaven  is  at 
hand !' " 

"  Thou  sayest  well,"  said  the  King,  relieved  by  the  living 
sound  of  his  voice — *'  thou  sayest  well :  a  mass  shall  be  beard 
in  the  morning  by  the  whole  army  before  we  begin  the  assault.^' 

"  A  mass  ! — ^O  thou  who  warrest  with  the  saints !  a  sacri- 
lege and  a  mockery  !  But  I  wiU  speak — yea,  King  of  France^ 
I  will  do  mine  errand.  To-morrow,  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  ehalt 
be  scattered,  thou  and  thy  men  of  war,  and  thy  horses,  and  thy 
chariots,  even  like  dust  upon  the  wind^  and  autumn  leaves  upon 
the  whirlwind." 

*^  Who  will  scatter  us  ?"  demanded  the  king,  impatiently  : 
^^  the  garrison  is  weak  }  the  spiritual  defenders  gone ;  and  we 
ourselves  are  mighty  in  numbers,  and  terrible  in  arms.^' 

"  Who  will  scatter  thee  I  cried  Rapaton—"  Ho!  ho  I  ho  !" 
and  his  singularly  wild  and  hollow  laugh  echoed  among  the 
teats.     ^'  The  garrison  weak !  the  spiritual  defenders  gone  ! — 

«  KodBlpih  Ohiber.  Hist  md  Temp. 
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udiiK^MifiUi  and  imattyi^  tet&f  to  spring  from  their  holy 
iMinMlEflr,  with  St.  Germtin  himself  At  their  head !'' 

"Tbea  rarest!''  said  the  king* 

'^h  is  thou  who  ravest,"  retumed  the  beggar.  <*I  hav« 
myself  seen  this  night,  in  bodily  presence,  the  blessed  pontiff, 
of  God ;  and  the  defence  of  the  abbey  is  as  completely  arranged 
18  the  attack." 

**  'Riott  rarest,"  repeated  the  king—"  I  say  again,  thoa 
ravest  1  Why,  what  news  is  this  ?  Hast  thou  been  at  the 
wine  ?  But  come,  give  me  a  sign  that  thou  art  in  thy  senses. 
In  wbat  way  will  the  blessed  poutifT  appear  ?  .  How  shall  I 
know  that  the  dead  saints  are  in  arms  against  me — ha  ?" 

"When  thou  descendest  the  hill  half-way,  and  art  about  to 
gire  the  word  to  advance  at  full  speed,  it  will  come  to  pass 
(bat  tfaou  shalt  hear  the  chanting  of  the  mass  rise  wild  and 
hiprb  above  the  sounds  of  war  from  the  great  altar  of  Saint 
Mary." 

"Well,  what  then  r 

«Then  thou  shalt  see—" 

"WhatshaUIsee?" 

'*  Thou  shalt  see— thou  shalt  see — "  repeated  the  beggar, 
moving  away,  while  his  voice  sounded  distant  and  indistinct. 

"  What  shall  I  see  ?  Speak  !"  cried  the  king,  rushing  after 
tbe  retreating  figure,  and  stumbling  among  the  ropes  and 
stakes  of  the  tents.  In  another  moment  he  gained  an  open 
area,  where  the  moonlight  shone  as  clear  as  day — but  the  beg- 
gar had  vanished!  Tbe  king  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stared 
wildly  around  ;  but  not  a  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  the  bulky 
corporeal  mass  that  but  an  instant  before  had  stood  between 
him  and  the  moon — not  a  straw  even  of  its  strange  garb  was 
ieA  to  tell  that  there  had  passed  Rapaton. 

In  vain  Robert  questioned  the  sentinels.  The  one  nearest 
the  spot  was  the  knight  Melon,  surnamed  the  Madcap,  and  he 
protested  that  not  a  worm  could  have  passed  him  unobservied  ; 
all  tbe  others  declared  the  same  thing ;  and  the  king  [at  length, 
constrained  to  believe  that  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  was 
either  a  dream  or  an  apparition,  retired  to  bis  tent. 

Tbe  next  morning,  when  Robert  went  forth,  a  beautiful  and 
stirring  sight  presented  itself  to  his  view.  The  troops  were 
already  under  arms,  and  drawn  out  in  battle  array :  their' 
armonr  glittered  in  the  sun  ;  their  banners  and  pennons  floated 
in  the  breeze  ;  the  horses  shook  their  proud  heads,  neighed, 
and  pawed  the  ground  ;  the  horn  rang  merrily  from  post  to 
post,  and  every  individual  of  the  lines  seemed  panting  for 
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aetidn.  The  kifi]^  himself  wb8  moved,  and  his  heart  stimd 
within  him  with  tihe  common  bull-dog  instinct  of  the  species 
which  fixes  our  grasp  upon  the  throat  of  an  enemy.  He  called 
for  his  casque  and  cuirass,  mounted  his  horse,  and  harangued 
his  troops.* 

At  this  instant  Odilon,  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  stood  forth,  and 
again  raised  his  voice  against  the  impious  expedition^!  He 
poured  the  curses  of  the  church  upon  the  heads  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  threatened  them  with  defeat  and  dismay.  Robert,  in 
spite  of  his  previous  excitation,  listened  silent  and  awestruck  ; 
and  the  ^^  Wo !  wo !  wo !''  of  the  holy  man,  as  he  retired, 
smote  heavily  upon  his  heart.  > 

When  he  had  descended  the  hill  half-way,  he  reined  in  his 
horse  with  an  involuntary  jerk,  as  the  thought  swept  across  bis 
mind  of  the  warning  apparition  of  the  night  before  ;  and  in 
spite  of  himself  he  listened  for  the  sound  of  the  chanting  of 
that  mass  which  was  to  be  as  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  in  the 
army  of  the  sajnts.  And  the  sound  came !  With  a  wUd  and 
mournful  swell  it  rose  in  the  air,  shrill  and  higb^  above  the 
thousand  voices  of  war.  The  monarch  grew  pale  as  he  list- 
ened, and  fixed  a  gaze  of  expectant  horror  upon  the  abbey. 
The  next  moment  a  vapour  was  observed  rising  from  the  walls, 
both  outside  and  in,  and  curling  over  the  heads  of  the  ramparts. 
The  whole  host  of  the  assailants,  who  had  begun  to  move  for- 
ward without  waiting  for  the  command  of  the  king,  suddenly 
reined  in  their  horses  at  the  sight  of  this  phenomenon  ;  but 
their  surprise  was  deepened  to  consternation,  when  at  nearly 
the  same  instant,  a  still  denser  cloud  rose  from  the  neighbour- 
ing river,  and  enveloped  the  whole  building.^ 

"  By  the  holy  Virgin !"  cried  Melon,  who  rode  near  the 
king,  in  a  voice  of  unfeigned  wonder  and  alarm — "  This  one 
at  least  is  no  joke.  Awake — awake,  my  prince  ;  there  is  no 
dishonour  in  flying  from  the  Saints.  Let  us  ride  for  our  lives,, 
oir  St.  <jermain  and  the  sixty  will  be  out  upon  us  !"  The  words 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  lines — "  St.  Germain  is  coming  I 
The  saints  wttl  be  out  upon  us !" — and  Robert^  fairly  van- 
quished by  the  horror  of  his  situation,  turned  round  his  horse 
and  fled  at  full  speed,  followed  by  his  whole  army.§ 

When  Constance  first  heard  of  the  .route  of  the  king,  her 
joyful  surprise  was  almost  mingled  with  terror. 

<*  What  manner  of  man  is  this  beggar  Rapaton  ?"  said  she 
— «  surely  he  hath  a  devil."     The  discomfited  troops  had  na 

rRodolph.  Glaher.  SiiUsuiTemp.      tibid.       t  Ihid.      ^Ibid. 
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sooner  returned  to  Paris,  than  she  hastened  to  fulfil  her  part 
of  the  engagement,  by  uniting  the  hands  of  Melon  and  Ade- 
laide;  and  the  king  on  his  side  was  even  more  anxious  to 
have  the  ceremony  performed.  This  unity  of  feeling  had  the 
effect  of  softening  the  rancour  which  had  prevailed  between 
the  two  august  parties  ;  and  the  splendid  fdte  held  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the'  marriage,  passed  over  in  uninterrupted  harmony. 
Rapaton  had  not  made  his  appearance  since  the  interview 
he  had  with  the  king,  either  in  body  or  spirit,  on  that  dismal 
night  before  the  defeat ;  but  it  was  confidently  believed  that 
on  the  present  joyful  occasion  he  would  not  fail  to  assist. 
Constance  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  evening  sunk 
into  a  revery,  and  the  king  started  and  turned  pale  whenever 
the  door  was  suddenly  opened.  Rapaton,  however,  came  not 
~-he  was  never  seen  more.  Melon,  soon  after  his  marriage, 
carried  his  lovely  bride  home  to  her  native  hills ;  and  although 
such  was  the  rash  and  daring  character  of  the  Madcap,  that  no 
man  would  have  given  at  any  time  an  hour's  purchase  for  his 
life,  he  somehow  or  other  continued  to  live  long  enough  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  Provence. 


HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 


TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

Philip  I.  oh,  1108*    Louis  lb  Ghos,  1137.     Lottis  lk  Jbune,  1180.  ] 
Philip  IL 

About  this  period  [A.  D.  1100,]  thp  worship  of  images  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Catholic  Church, — a  practice  as  old  as  the  art  of  cut- 
ting stone,  and  an  admirable  means  of  fooling  the  ignorant.  In  the 
general  establishment  of  confession,  however,  whidi  took  place  at  the 
same  time,  priestcraft  went  as  far,  perhaps,  as  human  ingenuity  can  be 
carried.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  went  too  far  for  its  own  good ; 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  dqiibted  that  the  frightful  licentiousness  which 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  "  cleansing  of  the  Temple,"  arose  in 
great  measure  from  the  indecent  familiarity  introduced  by  confession — 
a  familiarity  of  which  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  filthy  and  de- 
grading formulsB  published  in  the  books  even  of  the  English  CathoUes 
of  our  own  day. 

The  domain  of  the  kings  of  France  at  this  epoch  of  feudality  had 
dwindled  pretty  nearly  to  the  circle  of  a  private  gentleman's  estate ; 
and  when  Louis  le  Gros  ascended  the  throne,  [A.  D.  1108,]  be  found 
himself  master  of  an  inheritance  which  extended  no  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  leagues  round  Paris.  This  monarch  was  perpetually  at  war 
with  his  unruly  barons,  and  the  latter  were  at  war  with  any  .body  who 
had  a  purse  to  defend.  Success  was  pretty  equally  divided,  except  on 
the  part  of  travellers ;  and  at  one  time  it  cost  Louis  three  sieges  to 
take  a  little  paltry  fortress. 

A  war  with  the  king  of  England,  on  a  greater  scale,  ensued. 
[A.  D.  1124.]  The  emperor,  being  son-in-law  of  this  prince,  took  his 
part,  and  crossed  the  Rhine  against  France ;  when  Louis,  in  terms  of  the 
feudal  charter,  convoked  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  who  were 
bound  to  march  under  the  royal  standard  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
mustered  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Germans  re- 
passed the  river,  and  the  French  might  have  fallen  upon  the  Anglo- 
Normans  ;  but  the  nobles,  unwilling  to  foster  the  royal  power  with 
success  too  liberally,  returned  home,  and  left  the  king  without  an 
army. 

The  most  important  event  of  this  reign  is  the  commencement  of 
eommunes.  Insurrections  having  taken  place  in  some  towns  in  the 
king's  domain  against  the  clergy  and  barons,  their  possessors, — Louis, 
at  war  with  every  body  at  home  and  abroad,  conceived  the  idea  of 
putting  it  into  the  power  of  the  towns  to  defend  themselves.  This, 
although  his  real  policy,  was  too  great  a  boon  to  his  vassals  to  be  given 
without  an  immediate  equivalent ;  and  he  therefore  sold  them  the  right 
of  electing  magistrates,  forming  militia,  and  enclosing  themselves  with 
foitifications.     It  is  true,  they  were  still  incapable  of  changing  their 
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place  of  abode,  and  eyen  of  manrying,  without  permiflnon  of  their  lord ; 
but  they  were  thankful,  and  had  cause  to  be  so,  for  what  they  h&d  ob- 
tained ;  and  thus  by  degrees  a  kind  of  alliance  was  formod  between 
the  people  and  their  feudal  kings,  which  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  latter  against  the  nobles.  Afterward,  this  blow  at  feudality  was 
followed  up  by  the  institution,  in  some  cases,  of  an  appeal  against 
aeigneurial  sentences,  to  roycd  fudges, 

Louis  VIL,  sumamed  Le  Jeune,  increased  considerably  the  domain 
of  the  crown,  by  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Aquitania  and  Poitou. 
[A.D.  1137.]  Stung  by  his  conscience  for  having  burned  a  church 
(in  which  there  happened  to  be  thirteen  hundred  persons),  he  afterward 
enlisted  in  a  seconcf  crusade,  at  the  call  of  Saint  Bernard.  Having 
succeeded  in  committing  sundry  robberies  on  the  highways  between 
France  and  Palestine,  he  at  length  returned,  and  repudiated  his  queen, 
who  gave  her  hand  and  a  third  part  of  France  to  Henry  Planta^net, 
already  the  possessor  of  Apjou  and  Normandy,  and  afterward  king  of 
England. 

During  the  absence  of  Louis  in  the  holy  wars,  the  kingdom  wu 
governed  by  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  in  quality  of  regent.  Ho  is 
the  first  ^'  man  of  tlie  people"  mentioned  in  French  history.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  reign  the  wholesome  plans  he  had  commenced  in  the 
preceding  one  ;  for  he  had  been  mitiister  likewise  to  Louis  le  Gros ; 
but  nothhig  great  or  permanent  could  be  effected  under  a  master  at 
onoe  BO  weak  and  so  violent  as  Louis  le  Jeune. 

The  Latin  andTudesque  tongues — the  latter  a  dialect  of  Germany- 
were  now  fully  molten  into  what  is  called  the  Roman,  or  Romance; 
which,  polished  by  nearly  seven  c^ituries,  is  the  French  language  of  ] 
our  day. 

Philip  II.,  sumamed  Augustus,  commenced  his  reign  by  robbing,  and 
banishing  from  Paris  the  only  industrious  class  of  his  subjects,— the 
Jews.  [A.  D.  1180.]  He  conquered  in  war  the  king  of  England,  who 
.  possessed  one  half  of  France ;  and,  assuming  the  cross  with  that 
Prince's  successor,  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  set  forth  for  the  Holy 
Land,  [A.  D.  1189,]  to  snatch  Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  Saladin. 
The  two  kings  succeeded  in  capturing  St'.  Jean  d'Acre.  When  Philip 
returned,  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Richard  to  invade 
Normandy. 

Having  divoVced  his  wife,  according  to  royal  fashion,  he  was  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  and  the  kingdom  was  put  under  interdict. 
Religious  offices  were  ordered  to  be  discontinued  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  people  were  forbidden  to  eat  meat,  to  speak,  and  to 
marry.  [A.  D.  1200.]  Philip  only  laughed  at  what  bad  made  his  prede- 
cessors tremble ;  and,  in  return  for  verbal  injuries,  he  seized  the 
temporalities  of  the  bishops. 

Another  bold  and  statesman-like  blow  was  struck  by  this  French 
Augustus.  John  Lackland,  king  of  England,  having  murdered  his 
young  competitor,  Arthur,  wa^  tried  by  his  peers,  as  the  vassal  of 
France,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  French  possessions,  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Tourraine,  &c.  The  decree  was  put  in  force  by  Philip  with  an 
army ;  and  thus  the  fragments  into  which  the  kingdom  had  been 
broken  began  to  reunite. 

Philip  Augustus  was  the  first  French  prince  who  established  a  stand- 
ing army— a  mighty  engine,  in  whichever  way  it  acts.     In  bis  time,  it 
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was  asneeessfol  blow  Btruck  at  feudality,  that  terrible  hobgoblin  which 
bestrided  Europe  in  her  night  of  ignorance  ;  but  afterward  it  became 
still  more  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

It  was  pretty  generally  believed,  from  an  interpretation  of  tho 
Apocalypse,  that  the  world  was  to  end  in  the  year  1200,  and  many  of 
the  laity  hastened  to  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  in  Heaven,  by  be- 
stowing their  worldly  wealth  in  religious  foundations.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  jiowever,  and  the  great  increase  of  monastic  vagabonds  of  all 
orders— those  who  begged  as  well  as  those  who  stole — it  may  be  said 
that  the  human  mind  made  considerable  progress  in  the  twelfth 
ecntury. 
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THE  SERF. 


We  will  be  rerenged  i— revenge :  about,-HBeek,— burn,— fire,- 
kiU,— »lay !— let  not  a  traitor  live. 

X  Sbakspiare. 


THE  SERF. 


One  day  early  in  the  year  1127,  the  city  of  Bruges  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  extraordinary  bustle.  A  single  combat  was 
to  take  place  before  the  court,  on  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other  that  nobody  could  define,  the  interests  of  the  two  most 
powerful  families  in  the  territory  were  supposed  to  hang.  The 
combatants  were  Thancmar,  chatelain  of  Bourbourg,  a  farourite 
of  the  sovereign  earl,  and  Bouchard,  nephew  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  prev6t  of  the  chapter  of  Bruges.  The  quarrel  waa 
altogether  a  private  one  ;  and,  indeed,  many  people  wondered 
that  Charles,  who  had  so  justly  earned  his  surname  of  the 
Good,  should  sanction  on  this  occasion  a  practice  which  the 
wisest  of  the  French  princes  had  discontinued.  The  strangers 
who  flocked  to  the  city  inquired  what  concern  the  truly  good 
earl  could  have  in  such  an  affair,  and  by  what  singular  fatality 
he  and  his  tried  friend  the  prev6t  should  be  thus  arrayed  against 
each  other,  with  a  pomp  and  circumstance  which  only  attended 
the  wars  of  rival  kings. 

Such  questions  were  difficult  to  answer.  It  was  mainly  by 
the  assistance  of  the  prevdt  Bertulphe,  that  Charles  had 
mounted  the  throne  of  the  earldom  ;  for  although  his  mother 
was  »  daughter  of  the  house  of  Flanders,  his  father  was  a 
foreign  prince,  Canute,  King  of  Denmark — and  in  such  dis- 
jointed times,  the  will  of  the  late  Earl  Baldwin,  his  grandfather, 
unless  enforced  by  the  strong  hand,  would  have  been  easily  set 
aside.  Bertulphe,  moreover,  through  the  course  of  a  long 
reign,  had  been  his  tried  and  trusty  counsellor,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  in  power,  wealth,  and  state,  was  the  second  of 
no  one  but  the  earl  himself.  Ik  may  be  thought,  Charles  found 
cause  of  discontent  even  in  the  gigantic  growth  of  such  a 
subject,  although  this  had  waxed  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
state  itself ;  but  at  all  events,  however  closely  interwoven  they 
might  have  been  in  political  circumstances,  there  existed  suffi- 
cient contrariety  in  the  minds  of  the  two  men  to  engender 
distrust,  if  not  animosity. 

16* 
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Charlei,  although  perhaps  the  greatest  man  in  Europe  of  hit 
time,  was  the  most  numble  and  unaffected.  He  had  rejected 
successivelj  the  crowns  of  Rome  and  Judea^  offered  to  him  ai 
the  most  worthy,  bj  his  virtues  and  courage,  to  wear  them ; 
anM,  occupied  splelj  with  the  cares  of  his  government,  seemed 
desirous  of  stealing  through  the  world  without  leaving  a  trace^ 
except  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  people.  Bertulphe» 
on  the  other  hand,  proud  and  overbearing,  yet  covetous  of  the 
applause  even  of  tho^e  he  despised,  appeared  in  every  thing 
to  be  the  very  reverse  of  the  earl.  No  scion  of  a  line  ^ 
kings  like  his  friend,  and  no  inheritor  of  the  titles  and  estates 
to  nobility,  his  origin  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  rather  of  insig- 
nificance than  antiquity,  and  his  life  seemed  to  be  spent  in  a 
constant  turmoil  of  the  anxieties,  jealousies,  and  heartburnings 
which  are  the  attendants  of  upstart  power.  In  one  solitary  in- 
stance, however,  Bertulph6  was  the  advocate  of  the  people — 
for  the  PEOPLE  had  by  this  time  begun  to  exist,  rising  slowly 
from  the  mass  of  serfs  and  domestic  cattle — while  Charles,  by 
some  singular  contrariety  in  the  human  character,  was  their  de- 
termined enemy.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  offer  some  ex- 
planation ;  for  the  circumstances  about  to  be  recorded,  which 
in  their  acted  time  set  all  Europe  in  a  ferment,  and  filled  the 
city  of  Bruges  with  warring  pfinces,  may  be  said  to  have  had 
their  rise  in  this  difference  of  opinion  between  the  earl  and  his 
vassal. 

Three  years  before,  a  fearful  famine  had  devastated  Flanders^ 
preceded  by  the  usual  signal  of  fate  in  that  age — an  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  Whole  villages  were  depopulated,  and  entire  families 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Every  thing  was  in  con- 
fusion ;  rank  was  disregarded  ;  the  famishing  serf  sa^  in  his 
famishing  master  only  a  fellow  man  ;  and  the  distinctions  of 
society  were  swallowed  up  by  the  hunger  of  the  people.  When 
the  scourge  had  at  length  passed  by,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
things  did  not  at  once  subside  into  their  former  level.  The 
serf  having  tasted  of  license,  may  have  wished  at  least  for 
freedom ;  and  the  lord  no  doubt,  after  his  hunger  was  ap- 
peased, busied  himself  in  recalling  into  his  domain  the  liberated 
bondsmen  of  the  soil,  and  riveting  anew  round  their  necks  the 
links  of  the  feudal  chain. 

Charles  the  Good  was  one  of  the  most  active  on  this  occa- 
sion. Having  always  hiniaelf  been  an  indulgent  master,  he 
considered  the  desertion  of  his  serfs  as  evidence  of  the  vilest 
ingratitude  \  and,  brought  up  in  the  prejudices  of  the  lime,  he 


imagined  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man,  whether  free  or  ser- 
rile,  to  remain  in  the  situation  in  wfaioh  he  had  been  placed  by 
Fron^eDce.^  3y  degrees,  the  pursuit  of  his  feudal  slavet,  • 
looked  up(ffl  at  first  as  a  duty,  became^  in  common  parlance^ « 
hotibtf ;  and  in  process  of  time,  not  satisfied  with  the  repairisg 
the  structure  of  society  with  the  wrecks  of  the  late  tempest, 
he  began  to  inquire  curiously  into  the  materials  of  the  whole 
edifice*  He  found  that,  in  former  convu]si9ns,  whether  poli- 
tical or  natural,  some  individuals  had  contrived  to  slip  their 
oecks  out  of  the  chain,  and  mingle  unnoticed  with  the  crowd. 
Some  of  the  descendants  of  these  knavish  lovers  of  liberty,  in 
their  supposed  capacities  of  freemen,  had  arrived  at  opulence 
aad  respectability ;  and  even  such  men,  as  soon  as  the  proofii 
of  their  fartiilies'  original  servility  could  be  established,  were 
dragged  with  unrelenting  determination  into  the  domain  of 
Charles  the  Good.  Nay,  the  earl  went  still  farther.  In  order 
to  prevent  persons  in  such  a  predicament  from  endeavouring  to 
ihelter  themselves  by  matrimonial  connexions,  he  made  a  law 
in  his  dominions  that  any  knight  who  could  be  proved,  within 
•  year  after  hia  nuptials,  to  have  married  the  daughter  of  a  serf, 
ihould  lose  caste,  and  sink  into  the  servile  condition  himself.* 
Bertulphe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  shocked  and  disgusted  by 
these  arbitrary  measures,  which  he  endeavoured,  in  every  way 
io  his  power,  to  thwart  and  neutralize.  The  haughty  prev6t 
became  all  on  a  sudden  the  advocate  of  freedom  ;  and  he  who 
in  his  private  dealings  with  society  looked  upon  an  inferior  as 
one  altogether  different  in  the  scale  of  being  from  himself,  was 
willing  to  accord  to  him,  in  a  political  sense,  the  rights  of  a 
man  and  a  brother.  This  contradiction  is  very  common.  It 
has  beei^  observed  in  the  sternest  times  of  republicanism  as  well 

*  In  the  epoch  of  pure  feudality,  which  may  be  Considered  to  hare 
extended  from  the  usurpation  of  the  House  of  Capet  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  Communes  under  Louis  le  Gros,  mentioned  in  the  His- 
torical Summary,  the  condition  of  the  servile  class  presented  no  advan- 
tages over  that  of  domestic  cattle.  A  lord  might  strike,  mutilate,  and 
kill  his  serfs  with  impunitj.  They  could  not  accumulate  property — 
they  laboured  on  certain  days  for  their  masters — they  dared  not  remove 
without  permission  firom  their  place  of  residence — and  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  tallage,  tollB,£and  taxes  of  all  kinds,  and  seigneurial  rights^ 
revolting  to  modesty  and  nature,  they  were  degraded  from  their  very 
rank  as  kuman  beings^  Those  of  the  country  were  called  vileins,  and 
of  the  town  bourgeois :  and  both  were  driven  by  force  into  battle^ 
where  they  fought  on  foot  for  the  boneur  of  the  chains  that  weig^he^ 
them  to  tba  earth. 
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as  among  the  patriots  of  our  own  day  ;  but  the  fact  hat  nch 
thing  to  do  with  thfe  theory  of  liberty. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  this  question  into  the  councils 
of  the  prince,  a  gradual  estrangement  was  observed  taking 
place  between  him  and  his  yassal.  Their  greeting  became 
more  polite  and  more  cold  ;  the  services  of  the  feudal  tenure 
were  rigidly  demanded,  and  barely  and  haughtily  performed  ; 
and  at  length,  so  far  had  matters  gone,  that  the  proud  Ber- 
tulphe  was  insulted  by  the  offer  of  certain  crown  lands,  which 
had  long  been  promised  him,  on  condition  of  his  complying 
with  a  feudal  regulation  seldom  insisted  upon,  by  crawling  into 
the  presence  of  his  lord  with  a  pack-saddle  on  his  back,  and 
humbly  requesting  him  to  mount !  Nor  were  opportunities 
wanting  in  which  the  subject  could  retaliate  upon  his  prince  ; 
and  these  were  all  eagerly  seized  by  Bertulphe,  whose  wealth 
and  power  rendered  him  no  contemptible  rival  even  to  his 
master.  His  two  daughters  were  married  to  knights  ;  his  kins- 
men and  connexions  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  state ;  and  so 
firmly  and  so  far  had  the  roots  of  his  family  struck  into  the  soil 
of  Flanders,  that  many  wondered  where  the  shadow  of  his  roof- 
tree  would  stop.  The  strife  between  tfiese  two  powerful  men 
was  carried  on  with  such  perfect  civility,  that  the  people  could 
scarcely  give  any  sufficing  reason  for  the  fact  they  felti  that 
there  were  two  parties  in  the  state.  Those,  notwithstanding, 
who  were  disgusted  with  the  upstart  insolence  of  Bertulphe, 
ranged  themselves  unconsciously  on  the  side  of  the  earl ; 
while  such  of  the  serfs  as  possessed  some  glimmerings  of 
human  pride,  and  all  the  desperate,  the  needy,  and  the  bad, 
looked,  without  knowing  why,  for  redemption  at  the  hands  of 
the  prev6t. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state  when  the  quarrel  took  place  between 
Thancmar  and  Bouchard,  the  nephew  of  Bertulphe.  On  the 
day  of  the  duel,  Bruges  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  in  part^ 
cular  the  street  leading  to  the  field  of  combat  was  so  crowded, 
that  the  processions  of  the  rival  knights,  swelled  by  the  feudal 
retainers  of  the  two  great  houses,  could  scarcely  pass.  First 
came  Bouchard  and  his  adherents,  glittering  from  head  to  foot  in 
polished  steel,  and  prancing  along  the  living  street  like  crea- 
tures of  another  mould  from  those  among  whom  their  barbs 
plunged  so  recklessly.  So  intense  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
populace  to  obtain  a  view  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  d.ay,  that 
Bertulphe,  who  followed  his  nephew  with  a  train  of  men-al- 
arms   fit  for  ,a  prince,  had  much  difficulty  in  advancing  ^ 
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and  atone  place  the  impediment  c^ered bj  the  crowd  was  so 
great,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty  prev6t  it  amounted 
dmost  to  the  satare  of  an  inturrection. 

The  promoter  of  the  disturbance  appeared  to  be  a  yerj 
aged  man,  with  hair  and  beard  as  white  as  snow,  who  persisted 
in  pushing  through  the  ranks  of  the  people  to  gaze  at  thepass- 
iog  pageant. 

*'  Back  with  thee,  Philippe,'*  said  the  bystanders, — "  back 
with  tiiee,  or  they  will  ride  over  thee !  Holy  saints !  who  could 
have  thought  of  a  crazy  bed-rid  man,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old,  rising  from  a  sleep  that  seemed  the  beginning  of 
death,  to  rvm  after  a  show  !  Drive  him  back,  or  he  will  be 
trampled^-seize  him  neck  and  heel — ^away  with  him  1'* 

"  Let  me  pass,"  cried  the  old  man  ;  "  touch  not  my  gray 
bairs,  if  ye  would  escape  a  curse  that  ye  all  know  blighteth 
where  it  falls.  I  tell  ye,  I  have  handled  him  when  a  babe  in 
these  arms» — I  have  sung  him  to  sleep  in  his  cradle  by  the 
cottage — said  I  cottage  ? — by  the  palace-door.  Let  me  gaze 
OQ  him  for  the  last  time — let  me  sun  myself,  before  I  go 
hence,  in  the  blaze  of  his  prosperity :  though  cold — cold  as 
the  shadow  of  death,  it  will  yet  be  bright  and  gladsome  to  the 
•yes  of  Philippe  l"  and  the  old  man  broke  through  the  circle 
of  his  neighbours  with  a  violence  which  threw  him  against  the 
horse,  of  the  object  of  his  interest. 

^Back,  dogl''  exclaimed  Bertulphe,  with  habitual  ttem- 
ness— ^^  back !"  and  he  caused  his  horse  to  plunge  in  such  a 
maimer,  that  Philippe  was  thrown  down  among  the  crowd 
severely  hurt.  The  haughty  prev6t,  then,  without  conde- 
■eending  so  much  as  to  look  at  the  effects  of  his  manoeuvre,  put 
spurs  to  his  steed,  afid  began  to  prance  forward  as  if  charging 
the  flying  and  stumbling  bourgeois. 
•  "  Dog  r*  screamed  Philippe,  in  the  broken  and  tunelesi 
treble  of  age,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  breath — •**  dog  I** 
and  with  almost  preternatural  strength,  he  broke  fi*omhis  sup- 
porters, Jind  rushed  after  the  prev6t.  *'*  Was  it  dog  ?"  he 
continued,  with  maniac  vehemence — *'  Didst  thou  say  dog  ?— 
and  to  me !  Oh  viper  t  doomed  to  sting,  and  then  to  be 
crushed,  an  hour  will  come,  and  a  speedy  one,  when  thou 
•halt  remember  that  word  !  Long  have  I  borne  thy  scorn*-I 
who  fondled  thee  even  as  a  father ! — ^and  thy  ingratitude-^It 
wiio  flung  thee  in  the  way  of  thy  destiny,  and  thus  made  thee 
what  thou  art !  But  the  time  has  arrived  when  endurance  holcb 
BO  longer — when  the  last,  fierce  blow  has  been  struck,  which 
luakea  even  the  worm  writhe  up  against  his  trampler..    Dog  I 
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dog !-— ay,  that  wbb  it — ^agsure  thee  it  will  stick !     Thou  shalt 
uot  hide  thee  on  the  very  scaffold  ;  for  there  it  will  follow 
thee !     The  growl  will  be  in  thy  ear,  and  the  teeth  in  thy 
flesh,  and   then — "  and  the  old   man  grinning  and  glaring, 
stretched  forth  his  arms,  and  crooked  his  long,  lean  fingers  in 
the  attitude  of  a  dog  fastening  on  its  prey — <^  and  then  thou 
wilt  remember  Philippe  I"     The  crowd  listened  with  horror 
to  the  mysterious  denunciations  of  the  ancient  bourgeois,  which 
they  had  learned  to  think  prophetic ;  and  even  Bertulphe  Ap- 
peared to  be  constrained,  by  something  like  the  force  of  sor- 
cery, to  stay  his  career.     He  gazed  earnestly,  and  at  last 
wildly,  upon  Philippe,  and  at  one  time  seemed  on  the  point  of 
springing  forward — ^some  said  to  strike  him  to  the  earth,  and 
«ome,  to  ask  pardon  of  the  seer  ;  but  controlling  with  habit- 
ual pride  his  emotions,  whatever  was  their  nature,  he  turned 
his  horse,  and  plunged  sullenly  and  sternly  forward,  when  the 
old  man,  exhausted  by  his  passion,  fell  back  in  the  arms  of  the 
citizens. 

The  prev6t  did  n«t  enter  the  enclosure  where  the  lists  were 
commonly  held,  and  which,  for  the  present  occasion,  was  sur- 
rounded with  tents  and  temporary  galleries  for  the  spectators. 
'On  arriving  at  the  spot,  he  seemed  to  be  seized  with  a  sudden 
thought,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  something  ;  and  ordering  his  fol- 
lowers to  enter  and  take  their  places,  he  turned  his  horse,  and, 
attended  only  by  two  men-at-arms,  galloped  homewards  by  an- 
other route.     He  had  no  sooner  reached  his  house  than  he 
ordered  one  of  the  varlets*  to  fly  to  the  abode  of  Philippe,  and 
bring  the  old  man  before  him :  and  soon  after,  in  the  impa- 
tience of  his  feelings,  he  despatched  a  second  messenger  on 
the  same  errand,  promising  him  a  reward  if  he  outstripped  the 
former.     He  then  set  himself  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  with 
a  restless  and  gloomy  aspect,  and  seemed  to  await  the  return 
of  his  servants  with  an  anxiety  singularly  disproportioned  to  th« 
occasion. 

^<  Ill-boding    voice  I"   he    muttered,  between    his   teeth. 

*  Vaxlet,  yalleton,  squire,  and  damoiseau  are  frequently  nsed  ey- 
nonymously,  although  the  last  title  belongs  more  particularly  to  the 
following  century.  They  were  not  merely  servants,  in  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  being  also  aspirants  to  the  profession  of  knight, 
or  man-at-arms.  The  valet  therefore,  degenerate  as  he  is,  may  b< 
proud  of  his  ancestral  digrnity. 

In  a  house  account  of  Philip  le  Bel  (end  of  the  tiiirteenth  century) 
tiie  three  children  of  the  king  are  called  varlets  (La  Roque  de  u 
nobll)  ;  and  in  Villehardouin,  the  son  of  the  emperor  of  the  East  i 
turned  yarlot  of  Constantinople. 
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<<  When  its  first  discordant  scream  fell  upon  my  ear,  my  heart 
quaked,  although  I  remembered  not  the  tone.  Surely  his 
years  have  been  extended  beyond  the  common  lot»  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  working  my  destruction— if  it  be  not  that 
when  he  died  the  arch-enemy  himself  seized  upon  the  deserted 
tenement  of  mortality,  to  rear  it  up  again  as  a  shape  fit  to 
thwart  and  afiright  me !  This  comes  of  mercy,  and  remem- 
brance of  boyish  feelings  and  fancies.  Would  I  had  slain  him 
when  my  foot  was  on  the  first  step  of  the  ladder  V*  At  this 
moment  the  noise  of  hasty  steps  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and 
the  first  messenger  burst  breathless  into  the  room — alone. 

"How,  slave  I"  cried  Bertulphe,  striding  up  to  the  man, 
and  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  while  a  glare  at  once  of  fear 
and  fury  illumined  his  swarthy  eye — "  am  I  disobeyed  ?  Will 
he  not  come  ?  Why  are  you  here  alone  ?  Speak,  ere  I  strike 
you  to  the  dust  1'* 

^*  He  would  not  come,''  said  the  messenger,  his  terror  strug- 
gling with  indignation  ;  <*  he  could  not,  having  obeyed  the 
call  of  a  still  mightier  master — Death." 

The  prev6t  relaxed  his  hold,  and  a  glow  broke  over  his 
pale  face. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?"  said  he,  in  a  low  and  tremulous 
voice.    **  Did  you  see  him  with  your  own  eyes  ?  and  was  he 
dead— quite  dead  ?" 
"  Dead— cold— and  stiff!" 

**  That  is  enough  ;  forget  this  bootless  errand— or  remember 
if  you  will ;  for  'tis  all  one  now  ;  hell  itself  cannot  harm  me! 
Fellow,  there  is  gold — away !"  and  when  left  alone,  after  list- 
ening for  a  moment  to  the  receding  steps  in  the  passage,  he 
broke  out  into  a  hoarse  exulting  laugh. 

'*  Now  I  am  secure  !'*  exclaimed  he,  when  his  feelings  had 
subsided  far   enough  to  admit  of  utterance — '^secure  eve» 
irom  the  shadows  that  haunt  the  dreams  of  aspiring  greatness, 
and  make  our  waking  triumphs  seem  dearly  purchased  with 
our  sleep  of  terror!     The  spell  is  broken  which  seemed -to 
cbain  together  the  two  ends  of  my  fortune  ;  and  I  shall  no 
longer  start  in  midst  of  the  banquet,  and  feel  as  if  some  sneer- 
ing voice  was  about  to  demand,  in  hearing  of  the  greats 
*  What  dost  tkou  there  ?*    This  was  the  spectre  that  flitted  be- 
fore me  in  my  almost  royal  path  ;  and  which,  even  after  I  be- 
lieyed  the  years  of  Philippe  to  have  reached  the  extremest 
po'int  of  human  existence,  continued  still,  although  more  faint 
aod  unfrequent,  to  mock  and  threaten  me.     Here  niust  I  seek 
the  origin  of  the  gloom  which  has  so  long  weighed  upon  my 
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soul,  and  Tvhicb,  in  the  remembered  superstition  of  my  boy- 
bood,  I  imagined  to  be  a  presentiment  of  some  fatal  and  ine- 
Yitable  catastrophe.  Away,  fantastic  shadows!  for  Bertulphe 
is  safe  in  freedom  and  greatness !"  He  had  not  long  in- 
dulged in  feelings  of  exultation,  when  the  second  raessenger 
returned. 

**  You  are  too  late,"  said  Bertulphe,  *'  the  man  is  dead ; 
and  yet  there  is  gold  for  your  pains.  Away !  I  will  to  the 
lists.  He  is  dead  ?"  continued  he,  perusing,  with  a  start,  the 
man's  countenance. 

^<Dead,  cold,  and  stiff,"  Replied  the  valet ;  ^<but  I  wished 
to  mention  to  my  lord  a  circumstance— Knirious,  to  say  the 
least  of  it." 

**  Say  on,"  said  Bertulphe,  impatiently. 
•  "  Sir^  the  chatelain  of  Bourbourg,  he  who  is  to  fight  to-day 
with  the  Taliant  Sir  Bouchard,  was  by  the  old  man's  bedside 
when  he  died."    The  prevdt  turned  pale,  and  withdrew  hii 
eyes  hastily,  as  if  to  shun  the  observation  of  his  servant. 

*'  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  constrained  tone,"  what  of  that?** 

*<  Philippe,  my  lord,  was  thought  to  be  a  strange  old  man ; 
-i-nay,  some  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had  more 
power  in  his  tongue  than  a  knight  has  in  his  sword."  ' 

**  Then  Thancmar  sought  him,  perhaps,"  cried  the  prevot, 
eagerly,  "  to  purchase  a  spell —  ?" 

"  No,  u\y  lord  ;  Sir  Thancmar  sought  him  not  at  all— he  | 
was  himself  sent  for." 

"And  when  Philippe  died,  he  pursued  his  way  to  the  field 
of  combat?  Ah!  ftat  is  my  chance  !"  continued  Bertulphe, 
turning  away  with  a  quick  sigh  of  relief  5  "  the  secret,  if  he 
knows  it  at  all,  »tliall  be  buried  in  the  chatelain's  grave.  But! 
must  have  speech  of  Bouchard  before  the  battle.  Sirrah,  did 
Sir  Thancmar  rl        1  to  the  field  when  the  wizard  died  V* 

"  My  lord,  I  know  not ;  when  I  learned  these  things  that  1 
have  now  mentioned,  I  came  straight  here  to  declare  them.*' 

"  To  the  lists— to  the  lists  1     Who  waits  ?     My  horse  l** 

"  My  lord,"  said  another  servant,  entering  hastily,  "  there 
are  strange  tidings  from  the  field  of  combat.  The  valiant  Sir 
Bouchard,  they  say,  has  entered  the  lists  and  made  proclama- 
tion by  the  heralds,  and  as  yet  no  enemy  has  appeared  iv^  an- 
swer the  challenge.?'  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  another, 
fraught  with  news,  burst  into  the  room. 

"  My  lord,'*  said  he,  '*  strange  tidings  from  the  lists!  The 
valiant  Sir  Bouchard,  having  waited  for  some  time  for  a  repl] 
to  his  challenge,  has  been  at  length  answered  by  a  herald  or 
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the  part  of  Sir  Thitncmary  that  he,  the  Chatolain  of  Boui^ 
bourg,  refuses  to  fight  on  teuos  of  knightly  equality  with  a 

SEBPl" 

"Thunder  of  heaven !'*  cried  the  |^rev^  ''is  it  so  ?  But 
this  is  madness. — Bouchard  is  as  noble  as  the  earj  himselfl 
Sirrah,  did  the  knave-herald  say  aught  of  me  ?" 

"  Of  you  ?    What,  of  my  lord  2    Holy  ^saints  I .  he  would 
hare  been  torn  to  pieces,  were  he  My  times  a  herald." 
^     ^'Ab,  ay,"  cried  4UI  the  retaisers  at  once,  'Uhe  people 
would  have  torn  him  to  pieces  1" 

^^Poliow  me»  then,  to  the  lists,"  exclaimed  the  preT6t, 
"aod  we  shall  see  who  dares  insult  the  house  of  Bertulphe  1" 
He  had  hardly  mounted  on  horseback,  however,  when  half  the 
population  of  Bruges,  knights,  squires,  and  bourgeois,  men,  wo« 
men,  and  children,  appeared  rushing  tumultnously  towards  the 
house. 

^'  Tell  me,  Sir  PreT6t,"  said  Bouchard,  riding  iiercely  up  to 
him,  "am  I — ^your  son-in-law — ^a  serf?  Answer  me,  yea  or 
Day." 

"  You  are  no  serf,  my  son,"  replied  Bertulphe,  "  you  are  as 
noble  as  the  eaxl." 

^^  That  am  I,  I  know,  in  my  own  person  and  lineage,"  said 
Bouchard  ;  ''  but  the  question  is  of  what  I  am  in  my  rela- 
tionship with  you.  The  year  is  not  out  since  my  marriage  with 
your  dau^ter  ;  and  by  the  law  of  Flanders,  if  you  are  servile, 
as  is  alleged  by  Tbancmar,  I  too  am  a  serf.  Answer  me,  in  a 
word,  what  are  you — a  freeman  or  a  slavel" 

^*  Ay,  answer !  answer !"  cried  the  crawd  around,  with  one 
voice.  Bertulphe  paused  for  an, instant ;  and  then,  riding  into 
the  midst  of  the  populace — 

"  Friends  and  fellow-citizens,"  said  he,  **  is  it  of  me,  Ber- 
tulphe of  Bruges,  that  yon  ask  such  a  qiie^'tian  ? — ^of  hrqi  who 
has  stood  so  long  in  the  breach,  and  foiA^;^' « Single-handed  the 
battles  of  freedom  ?  My  own  individual  interests  are  as  no- 
thing on.  an  occasion  like  this.  It  may  be  that  with  one  word 
I  could  escape  myself  from  danger,  and  vindicate  the  honour 
of  my  family;  but  individual  preservation  and  ancestral  dig- 
nity I  consider  to  be  not  worth  a  ^  thought,  in  a  case  so  fraugbt 
wi*^^  public  importance.  Am  I  free  ?  you  ask  me  ;  I  answer, 
Tes,  because  I  am  a  manl  I  acknowledge  no  other  test. 
When  my' eyes  first  opened  upon  the  world,  the  light  of  daj 
was  showered  upon  me  as  bounteously  as  if  I  had  been  a 
prince  ;  the  blessed  air  of  heaven  came  wooingly^to  fan,  my 
brow  ;  and  the  music  of  woods  and  waters  fell  sweetly/on  rojri 
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ettr,  as  it  aroM  to  w^loome  the  arrfval  of  a  new  lord  of  the 
earth,  and  coheir  of  imrnortality.  All  thiaga,  animate  and  in* 
animate,  proclaimed  my  freedom.  It  was  a  boon  which  1 1^ 
ceived  from  God  and  nature,  and  which  I  will  only  aarreader 
tHth  my  life.  The  time  has  now  come  when  thk  fateful  bu- 
siness must  be  decided'— when  custom  and  right  must  stand  in 
hostile  opposition  ;  and  I  offer  myself  to  lead  the  fodom  hope 
of  freedom.  Let  all  who  hate  tyranny  and  lore  honour  wateb 
the  fate  of  the  question  that  has  been  agitated  this  day.  Be 
calm,  yet  firm ;  and,  above  all  things,  be  united.  In  (he  day 
of  the  struggle,  whether  of  arms  or.  reason,  look  all  of  you  to 
me  for  the  signal ;  and  let  the  password  in  your  ranks  be  ^  Lib- 
erty!' andtbeanswer — *Bertulphe!*"  The  people,  duringthe 
progress  of  this  speech  seemed  confounded  ;  they  looked  in  one 
another's  faces  in  doubt  and  almost  terror  ;  but  catching  by  de* 
grees  the  enthusiasm,  feigned  or  iisal,  of  the  orator,  they 
closed  their  ranks  eagerly  but  noiselessly  round  him ;  and  at 
length,  when  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  their  simultaneous  about 
arose  like  a  peal  of  thunder — ^'^  Bertulphe  and  Liberty!" 
Those  of  the  nobler  classes,  on  the  other  side,  who  were  but  a 
liandful  compared  to  the  populace,  had  at  first  half  drawn  their  ^ 
awords  at  so  fi*antic  an  attack  upon  their  ancient  privileges; 
btit,  conscious  of  \be  inability  of  their  number  to  withstand  the 
tide  of  popular  fury  if  its  sluices  were  once  opened,  they  re- 
tired indignant  and  threateningly  amid  what  seemed  the  war- 
cry  of  the  citizens.  Bertulpbe  and  Bouchard  then  withdrew 
into  the  prev6t's  house ;  and  the  people,  separating  into  knots, 
discussed  the  momentous  topic  thus  brought  so  suddenly  before 
them ;  and  on  retiring  to  their  4iottses,  carried  into  the  remo- 
test quarters  of  the  city  an  agitatioft  which  was  not  speedily  to 
subside. 

A  long  and  stormy  conference  ensued  between  Bertulpbe 
and  Bouchard ;  but  the  latter,  however,  was  at  length  per- 
suaded that  the  interests  of  his  father-in-law  were  his  own. 
The  truth  could  not  be  disguised.  Bertulpbe  was  originally 
of  a  servile  family,  and  by  tsdent  and  boldness  had  raised  him- 
self to  a  station  which  it  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  for  one  of 
that  class  to  occupy.  On  this  fatal  day,  the  only  living  depos- 
itory of  the  secret,  beside  himself,  had  been  his  foster-brother, 
Philippe,  whom  in  his  rising  fortunes  he  had  neglected  and 
shunned,  and  who,  in  almost  the  last  moments  of  reason  and 
c^life,  goaded  to  desperation  by  an  insult  offered  unwittingly  in 
the  habitual  wantonness  of  power,  had  thus  taken  a  deep  and 
terriUe  revenge.    The  npMe  and  knightly  Bouchard,  linked 


m 

by  die  ehakis  of  umkntumf  to  fetuncf  lo  «cip«rate»  aiUr 

jooioDf  for  a  momeiit  wilb  mgw  aad  terror  into  iIm  abyait  of 
legradatioa  wiiich  yawned  at  (hw  feet,  at  length  fiercely 
imdd  handi  with  his  frioiMl  an^  destioyer^  and  they  both  a  wore 

that,  if  swept  from  their  fix>tiiig,  it  should  only  be  by  a  torrent 
of  Uood.  It  waa  determined  that,  b  the  first  instance  at  Jeast, 
tbeir  beaiiiig  should  be  bold  and  open,  and  that  on  this  day» 
Dotwithstaii(ting  what  had  oocuirod,  Bouchavd  should  attend 
tbe  bmquet  of  the  earl,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  look  hie 
SQemies  in  the  face,  and  wateh  froaa  what  quarter  the  ej^pected 
bloif  should  come. 

The  hour  of  the  banqnet  arriTedy  annpunced  by  the  blast  of 
a  hem,*  and  the  knight,  attended  by  a  princely  retinue  made 
up  of  the  dependents  of  both  bouses,  took  the  way  to  the  pal- 
ace. Sir  Bouchard  appeared  to  be  an  object  of  much  curi- 
osity 88  be  moved  along ;  some  of  tbe  people  greeted  him 
with  acclamations ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  gaaed  on  him 
in  silence,  as  if  determined  to  wait  the  event.  He  was  re- 
ceifsd  at  tlie  palace  in  silence,  but  without  any  show  of  dis- 
respect ;  and  when  he  entered  the  banqueting-hall,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  brought  with  him  some  chilling  influence  which  froze 
tbe  limbs  and  silenced  the  voices  of  the  guests.  When  the 
eeremonf  of  washing  tbe  hands  had  been  performed,  the  com- 
pai^  sat  down  to  table ;  and  the  squires,  flourishing  their  carr- 
iog-knives,  put  forth  their  haikls  as  iif  to  the  attack  of  tbe 
varioos  dishes  which  encumbered  the  board.  But  a  pause 
eosoed.  Every  one  seemed  to  expect  that  something  out  of 
the  common  routine  was  to  happen ;  and  the  company 
looked  at  one  another,  as  if  inquiring  whether  they  were 
calmly  to  aubmit.  to  tbe  disbonour  of  eating  with  an  alleged 
serf.  Bouchard,  in  the  mean  while,  sat  eying  his  neigh- 
bours with  a  fierce  and  jealous  look^  and  treasuring  care- 
fully up  in  his  memory  every  glance  of  disdain  or  bpstility 
tbat  met  his  observation*  ^ 

At  length  a  herald,  entering  the  room,  marohed  with  grave 
and  solemn  pace  to  where  Sir  Bouchard  sat ;  and  4)ending 
over,  cut  the  tablecloth,  before  him.  The  guests  rose  tumul- 
tuously  at  this  signal,  and  ail.  shrunk  away  from  the  die- 

*  This  wai  called  ^  Conker  Teau ;"  because  the  gruests  invariably 
wuhed  their  hands  before  sitting  down  to  table.  The  basin  and  towel 
were  presented  to  ladies  by  squires  or  young  pages,  and  to  the  prince 
by  his  chamberlain.  After  the  repast,  they  washed  a  second  time. 
The  pririlege  of  Comer  Veau,  it  should  be  observed,  in  an  age  so  jeal- 
f  us  in  its  duftinctioosi  waa  acaorded  only  to  the  great. 
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honoured  knigbt.  The  vic^m  himself,  oyerpowered  by  the  hof- 
.  ror  of  his  situation,  sat  alone  by  the  tahle  fi)r  some  momenta, 
while  buramg  drops  of  perspiration  eotnrsed  down  his  face,  and 
blinded  his  eyes ;  but,  suddenly  starting  up,  he  threvf  a  glare 
of  fury  around,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Bertulphe,  up  till  the  moment  when  he  heard'of  tMs  deci- 
sive step  on  the  part  of  the  earl,  had  half  hoped  that  the  threat- 
ened storm  would  blow  over.  He  could  scarcely  believe  that 
the  whim  of  Charles  the  Good  could  go  to  such  a  length  of  in- 
sanity as  to  make  him  stretch  for^h  the  hand  of  feudal  right 
against  an  individual  so  wealthy,  so  powerful,  and  sd  well  con- 
nected as  himself,  -  What  a  crisis  had  now  arrived !  One 
day  a  mighty  lord,  the  rival  of  his  prince ;  and  the  next, 
a  wretch,  cut  off  even  from  the  sympathies  of  his  kind— a 
serfT  '^  Never  !*'  cried  Bertulphe.  ** If  f  sink  ataH,  itshaflbc 
into  the  grave  of  honour  ;  and  the  loftiest  towers  of  Flanders 
shall  bekindled  formyfuneral  torches!"  The  anticipated  blow 
Was  quickly  struck ;  and  the  lordly  serf  was  commanded  in  dae 
form  to  return  into  the  domain  of  bis  chief:*  in  other  words, 
to  lay  aside  the  trappings  of  his  splendour — which  had  become 
the  very  heartstrings  of  the  base-born  Bertulphe — to  grovel  at 
the  feet  of  him  who  had  so  lately  been  his  equal  and  his  rival, 
And  to  rank  himself,  in  point  of  station  and  utility,'  with  the 
horse,  and  the  ox,  and  the  ass,  whose  value  is.  estimated  bj 
the  quantum  of  their  labour  and  the  blindnessr  of  their  obe- 
dience. 

It  might  have  heen  a  question  with  a  casual  observer,  which 
of  the  two  rictims  felt  the  more  keenly  at  the  prospect  thus 
suddenly  opened  Out  to  them.  Sir  Bouchard,  bred  up  in  aH 
the  prejudices  of  his  rank,  and  his  heart  so  twisted  round  with 
the  chains  of  habit,  that  these  might  have  appeared  to  be  as 
much  part  and  parcel  of  his  character  as  the  thews  and  sinews 
of  his  body  were  of  the  animal  machine,  shuddered  to  the  cen- 
tre as  he  found  himself  within  a  grasp  which  seemed  tearing 
away  his  very  vitals.  His  rfght  hand  instinctively  clasped  his 
■word,  •while  the  other  dung  with  a  death-grip  to  the  pennon 
of  his  house  and  knighthood  ;  and  when  he  spoke,  his  voice 
eame  forth  in  the  tones  of  one  in  an  agony  of  physical  pain. 
Bertulphe,  on  the  other  band,  deeply  agitated  before,  as  soon 
•I 

*  Galbert,  in  Vit.  Carol.  Bon.  This  work  contains  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  whole  transaction.  It  was  written  in  1130 ;  and  its  w." 
Unor  was  either  a  citizen  of,  or  a  re^dent  in,  Bruges  at  the  time. 


as  the  miidate  reached  Uro,  became  aa  calm  aa  death.  Th« 
web  of  big  ambition  was  about  to  be  torn  into  piecea  amaller 
and  thinner  than  the  film  of  the  morning,  and  acattered  like  a 
cloud  upon  the  winds  of  hea?en«  The  fruits  of  a  lifetime  of 
care  and  anxiety,  of  struggling  and  buffeting,  and  cringing  and 
creeping  by  turn»--of  painful  watching  and  troubled  slumbers 
->of  self-denial— of  crime  itself,  were  about  to  be  ravished 
fioin  his  eyes.  Till  lately,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  lived, 
but  in  the  expectation  of  living ;  and  now,  when  the  gates  of 
tint  glorious  ^xisteoce  had  b^n  thrown  open  to  his  view  by 
the  spells  which  only  the  great  and  the  deep-minded  know  how 
to  use,  the  whole  was  about  to  vanish  like  a  dream  1 

He  wandered  thorough  his  dwelling,  as  if  to  gaze  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  splendour  from  which  he  was  to  be  dragged,  in 
order  to  be  cast  upon  a  dunghill.  He  feasted  his  eyes  upos 
the  rich  economy  of  his  household,  which  imitated  the  state 
of  kings  Disdaining  even  the  candelabras  and  candlesticks  of 
gold  and  silver  which  were  scattered  in  profusion  around,  his 
feasts  were  illumined  by  wax  flambeaux  held  in  the  handa  of 
nen.*  Mioatrels  enlivened  his  luxurious  revels  with  their  laya. 
The  atmosphere  of  his  private  chamber  was  loaded  with  the 
aroma  of  cinnamon  and  ginger  ;t  and  cooled  in  summer  by 
pages  who  agitated  the  air  with  peacocks*  feathers  ;  his  pillow 
was  perfumed  with  violet,  and  his  morning  ablutions  performed 
in  ro6e«water  and  electuary.]: 

It  was  not  in  despondency,  however,  that  Bertulphe  wander^ 
ed  through  the  scenes  of  the  enchantments. of  his  ambition. 
His  tread  every  moment  became  firmer  though  not  louder  ;  his 
lips  met  with  a  fiercer  compression,  while  his  voice  was  calm 
and  resigned  ;  and  although  his  face  was  pale,  it  was  not  the 
paleness  of  fear  or  grief,  but  of  passion  and  deep  resolve. 

In  the  mean  time  the  proceedings  of  the  earl  went  on ;  but 
in  that  age  it  was  necessary  that  every  ca^use,  whether  of  right 
or  wrong;  should  be  backed  by  arme))  power.  Tbancmar, 
the  enemy  of  Bouchard,  was  only  too  happy  to  embrace  an 
opportunity  which  either  honour  or  cowardice  had  caused  him  - 
to  forego  on  the  day  of  the  intended  combat ;  and,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  his  adherents,  assisted  by  those  of  the  earl, 
he  attacked  the  cb&tcau  of  Bouchard,  and  burned  it  to  the 

*  It  wafl  considered  a  clover  joke'  to  make  these  unhappy  slaves  of 
feadality  hold  the  flambeaaz  till  the  boiling  wax  streamed  down  their 
hands. 

t  Fabliasi  of  Le  Paradis  de  L'Amour. 

t  Lai  de  Courtois. 
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ground.  *  Tke  Bame  fiif^t,  when  Burtolpfae  was  tktmg  abiMv 
plunged  in  meditatioDt  his  son-in-law  suddenly  burst  into  the 
room,  pale^  bloody,  and  aghast. 

'^What!  so  soon?"  cried  the  prevot,  starting  up  in  his 
dreams.  "  Are  we  besieged  ?  Has  the  earl  come  to  demand 
his  serfs  at  the  point  of  tli^  ianee  ?  What  ho !  my  friends,  my 
kinsmen,  my  vassals — to  arms  I  to  arms !"  and,  throwing  open 
his  scarlet  cloaky  he  drew  with  one  hand  a  sword,  and  with  the 
other  a  dagger. 

^^  Peace !  old  man,''  said  the  knight ;  ^^  the  spoiler  is  gorged 
even  to  fulness  for  the  present ;  and  if  you  have  the  courage  to 
die  in  harness,  you  have  time  enough  to  buckle  it  on.  For  me, 
they  may  kill  me  as  tbey  list,  for  1  have  just  sufficient  streogth 
and  boldness  left  to  die.  They  have  butchered  my  people  like 
80  many  wild  beasts ;  they  have  sacked  the  ancient  home  of 
my  family,  and  I  myself  ran  away  by  the  light  of  the  burning 
pile." 

«'  That  i^  good— that  is  as  it  should  be !"  said  Bertulphe» 
while  his  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  a  strange  glare.  ^'  We 
must  find  you  another  house,  my  son,  afler  first  quenching  the 
flames  of  your  old  one  with  the  blood  of  its  destroyers." 

<<  Go  to — go  to  :  you  know  not  what  you  say ;  the  odds  are 
against  us  fearfully,  overwhelmingly!  Charles  is  beloved  by  the 
besotted  citizens,  and  esteemed  by  all  Europe.  We  have  no 
numbers  for  defence,  not  to  talk  of  attack, — and  no  walls,  to 
i^ead  us  in  the  place  of  men.  Your  wits,  Bertulphe,  have 
been  overturned  by  a  shock  so  sudden  and  severe.  Go,  wrig- 
gle, and  digi  and  mine,  as  you  were  wont ;  scoop  yourself  a 
bole  to  crawl  out  by,  were  it  even  into  the  ditch  ;  for  me,  I  am 
«o  serf,  save  by  dbntamination,^ — 1  was  born  noble  and  £ree, 
and/sowill  I  die!" 

^<  Bouchard,"  said  Bertulphe,  ^^  you  taunt  me  with  my  pru- 
dence, and  I  receive  it  as  praise ;  but,  believe  me,  the  priKlence 
which  does  not  know  how  to  be  bold  at  great  junctures — ^oaj, 
daring,  even  to  seeming  pbrensy — is  unworthy  of  the  name. 
The  people  lo.ve  their  masters  1  Granted :  but  the  love  of  a 
nation  is  as  brief  and  sudden  as  the  first  passion  of  a  boy.  Sir, 
1  will  undertake  to  throw  down  the  idolatrous-  image  in  their 
hearts  in  less  than  two  days,  with  a  shock  of  thunder  i  And 
then,  in  the  midst  of  astonishment,  confusion,  and  dismay — the 
tremblings  of  terror,  and  the  clanking  of  broken  cfiains — you 
and  I  may  raise  up  what  we  Ikt  to  their  worship — ay,  the  foul 

•  GalbOTt,  m  ViU  Car^.  Bob. 
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iSend  biiiiflelf^-^xid  ihat  same  peopk  wiH  Ml  upon  tbeir  fhcetf 
and  adore.  Away  i  Be  of  good  heart*  Go  round  to  jour 
adherents  in  the  town  ;  talk  larfely  of  foreign  aid — of  any 
thiiig^e?ery  thing,  for  the  people  will  be  talked  to ;  and  to- 
morrow night  meet  me  in  secret  at  the  house  of  Sir  Gautier,* 
who  is  our  sworn  friend,  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  when  dead  men 
walk,  and  bad  spirits  have  power  over  the  earth." 

The  house  of  Sir  Gautier,  who,  with  many  more  desperate 
characters  of  all  ranks,  was  leagued  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
wealthy  prev6t  of  Bruges,  was  situated  in  a  quarter  of  the 
town  singularly  well  adapted  by  its  loneliness  and  obscurity  for 
the  purpose  of  such  a  meeting.  When  Bouchard  entered, 
thoe  were  assembled  Desir^  Haket,  Chatelain  of  Bruges  and 
brother  of  Bertulphe,  Albert,  his  nephew,  and  several  other  , 
knights.  It  was  midnight,  and  theiofty  and  ruinous  apartment, 
which  proclaimed  eloquently  the  character  of  4ts  master,  a 
spendthrift  and  desperado,  received  no  other  light  than  from , 
the  dying  embers  x)f  the  fire.  In  the  ample  chimney-place, 
which  in  great  houses  commonly  served  asthe  rendezvous  of 
the  whole  family,  with  their  chess-tables,  mandores,  harps,  and 
ambroidering-frames,  stood  the  tall,  dusky  figures  of  the  con* 
ipirators,  their  armour  reflecting  in  red  flashes  the  fitful  glare 
£rom  the  hearth.  Columns,  abundantly  Festooned  with  spiders' 
webs,  ornamented  the  hall,  and  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  a 
bat  which  circled  roun!l  them,  was  the  only  sound  audible,  in 
a  place  which  told  significantly  of  the  heretofore  too  frequent 
music  of  festive  revelry  and  minstrel  songs. 

Bouchard  was  received  with  a  silent  grasp  of  the  band ;  and 
baring  looked  for  an  instant  into  the  faces  of  his  comrades,  he 
took  bis  station  behind  them,  folded  his  afms,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  embers.  The  group,  in  this  portion,  might 
ktre  seemed  like  men  assembled  to  read  the  events  of  futurity 
io  the  aafaes  of  some  magic-lighted  fire, — and  truly  the  resem- 
blanee  was  something  more  than  fanciful :  for  there  was  not 
o&e  «bo  stood  gazing  there,  moody  and  preoccupied,  who  did 
not  see  flitting  before  him  the  omens  and  image  6f  his  fate. 
Daggers  were  shaped  by  the  guilty  imagination  out  of  cinders, 
and  blood  bubbled  and  sparkled  in  the  red  flames. 

in  a  few  minutes  Bertuiphe  entered*  He  was  wrapped  in  a 
dark  cloak  ;  but  beneath,  as  he  approached  the  fire,  there  was 
leen  gleaming  a  complete  suit  of  armour, — a  circumstance 
strangely  at  variance  with  his  habits. 

*  Galbert,  in  Vit.  Carol.  Bon. 
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<^  Wdl  met,  sirs,"  sud  be--^  b]r  mr  <^^i  <^  ^^  <^^^  nigfati'' 

«<  Morning,  rather,"  mattrasd  Boudbard* 

^'  Momiog,  say  yoo  ?  And  so  it  must  be,  in  faith ;  for  I  felt 
as  1  came  along,  1  know  not  wdat  of  buojancj  and  hope^as 
if,  indeed,  I  had  entered  into  a  new  measure  of  time,  ami  left 
shame,  and  grieC;  and  lear,  with  yesterday.  But  how  now, 
sirs,  what  are  yeu  all  about?" 

M  Dreaming  1"  cried  Gautier,  with  a  start.  <'  By  the  nasi ! 
if  the  devil  has  not  bemi  showing  us  such  rare  sorceries  asiKMig 
those  bloody  embers !  Come,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Read  at 
the  riddle  of  hell  i  Expound,  thou  prince  of  magic,  and  let  m 
about  the  work  at  once  i"  Bertulphe  lifted  up  an  nntasted 
jar  of  wine  from  the  floor,  and  dashed  it  upon  the  fire.  The 
half-luminous  smoke  rose  in  heavy  leaden-coloured  masses, 
which,  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer,  at  length  became  wholly 
invisible,  and  led  the  party  in  darkness. 

^<  My  friends,"  said  he,  ><  draw  near,  for  I  will  not  trust  my 
words  to  the  very  walls.  In  that  column  of  dark  smoke  whieb 
just  now  vanished  from  our  eyes,  you  beheld  the  shadow  of  •the 
spirit  of  the*  tyrant  Charles,  which  at  the  break  of  this  day 
must  flit  to  its  account.  I  need  not  say  in  what  he  has  de« 
served  this  at  our  hands,  or  wherefore  his  existence  on  the 
earth,  common  to  us  all,  is  incompatible  with  the  interests  and 
well-being  of  his  brethren  of  mankind.  You  know  all  this  as 
well  as  I  do  :  his  trial  is  already  over,*and  the  sentence,  sug- 
l^ested  both  by  the  principles  of  self-preservation  and  justice,  only 
remains  to  be  put  into  execution.  The  deed  is  an  illegal  one, 
I  own ;  but  it  is  so  only  because  the  f  icttm  is  beyond  and  above 
the  law.  There  is  scarcely  a  lord  of  you  all  who  does  not 
think  it  necessary'to  go  through  some  formal  and  public  Cjere« 
monies  before  he  hangs  his  vassal ;  and  ibat  we^  in  pursuing  an 
enemy  of  freedom  and  civilization,  assemble  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  and  choose  for  the  hour  of  punishment  the  obscurity 
of  the  dawn,  is  owing,  not  to  any  fairit  of  ours,  but  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  so  wretchedly  constituted  a  state  of 
society,  render  publicity  impossible.* 

♦  This  involvcB  apparently,  but  not  really,  an  anachronism ;  for  in 
the  twelfth  ce&tury  the  wildest  theories  of  liberty  began  to  get  abroad. 
The  policy  of  the  king  ki  permitting  the  establishment  of  comnunes, 
and  the  cxtensioa,  if  it  uhould  not  rather  be  called  the  creation,  of  the 
peerage,  caused  a  wide  rupture  between  the  ancient  nobility  and  a  great 
part  of  the  chivalry  on  one  side,  and  the  people  on  the  other ;  and  in- 
quiries were  thud  originated  into  the  moet  sacred  mysteriee  of  political 
society. 
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**  Bat  k  is  nedessttry  tfaat»  in  ftdventitring  on.thit  deed,  we 
consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  there  is  any  probability  of 
its  being  done  with  safety  to  ourselves ;  and)  in  the  second 
pbee,  whether  it  is  likely  thai  the  results  of  ^its  accomi^iBb- 
meitt  sfaall  be  those  that  we  desire.  My  friends,  he  who 
reckons  on  the  efiects  of  suddenness  and  detonniaatio»  in 
groat  political  convulsions,  as  being  any  tlnng  short  of  vrhat  is 
comfflonly  called  miraculous,  knows  nothing  of  the  batnre  of 
popular  opinion.  Tbe  tyrant  will  be  no  sooner  dead  than  a>l 
men,  not  in  the  secret  of  the  •oaibination,"will  stare  aghast  at 
one  another.  Then  our  emissariea  will  go  abroad  among  the 
multitode,  to  stir  their  hearts  with  hopes  of  better  days  and 
milder  laws, — to  intimidate  some  with  reports  of  the  uni- 
renality  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  aid  and  instigation  of 
foreign  princes,  and  to  seduce  others  by  bribes  and  promises. 
Then  the  serfs  will  be  manumitted  throughout  the  territories  of 
tbe  town ;  and  thus  a  vast  accession  of  physical  strength  be 
obtained.  The  knights  and  nobles,  when  they  observe  the 
temper  of  the  times,  will  dismount  from  their  high  horses,  and 
each  one  will  be  eager  to  secure  to  himself  a  part  in  tbe  new 
SfOTernment.  But  the  arrangement  of  this  must  remain  in  the 
bands  of  those  who  boldly  planned  and  bravely  executed  the 
deed ;  and  on  this,  of  course,  will  depend  the  results  we  are 
donbtless  all  anxious  to  obtain,  as  individuals  desirous  of 
Mrring  their  country  with  honour  and  advantage  to  themselves. 
—Have  I  said  well,  sirs  ?  Are  you  content  ?  Sir  Bouchard — 
SirGautier?" 

^^  By  the  mass !"  answered  Gautier,  ^^  you  have  i^okeo  like 
a  prophet.     Go  on,  for  I  will  follow  you.'' 

'*  We  are  all  yours  !*'  said  Bouchard. 

^*  All — all  l"  repeated  the  others.  Bertulphe  then  drew  bii 
sword,  and  each  of  tbe  conspirators,  taking  hold  of  the  blade, 
boofld  himself  by  a  solemn  and  terrible  oath  to  do  the  deed, 
Md  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  the  others.  The  hour  of  the  dawn 
was  now  at  hand  ;  and  the  intervening  time  was  spent  by  these 
desperate  men  in  plotting  the  details  of  their  crime. 

That  night,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  chronicles  of  the 
time,  was  passed  by  the  Earl  of  Flanders  in  a  state  of  strange 
viziety.''^  In  vain  he  tossed  to  and  fro  on  his  restless  bed — 
Bleep  was  fkr  fVom  his  eyelids.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sounds 
from  that  dark  and  lonely  house  had'  been  able  to  reach  his 
beirt;  for  at  times  he  started,    and  crossed  himself,  and 

^  ♦  Gilbert,  in  Vit.  CarbL  B<bl 
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teeaditd  uk  iDVoettimi  Ibr  aid  itguiiBt  the  bad'  ^Mts  of  tbe 
Bight.  P«ibap8»  id  those  heuie  of  tdetmi  gloom,  when  the 
world  wee  at  reat»  and  the  alilK  araall  Yoiee  witiiin  emM  be 
heard  in  the  silencet  soeie  thoogbts  of  cerrespon^og  peace 
ffitted  across  his  soid*  Perhaps,  even  m  the  midst  of  Sie  pre* 
jadioes  ^  fak  age  aed  stalioii,  he  aeeused  himself  of  fKlfish- 
neso  of  barbarity  in  the  fmseeiHioa  of  datmii,  thut,  faowerer 
IqifaliMd  on  earth  by  ioaee  aod  habit,  can  haye  no  piece  in  tbe 
eternal  juBtice  of  Nature.  Perhaps  etenthe  thought  rsenrred 
to  him  of  the  time  when  Bertulphe  was  his  friend  aad  bene- 
faetor ;  and  he  may  have  resolved,  that  if  a  new  day  wu 
afibidetd  to  him  on  the  earth,  to  imitate  tbe  mercy  of  the 
Greator,  by  extending  forgiveness  to  his  creatures*  Tbe  sup- 
positioos  are  not  improbable,  from  the  general  character  of  the 
earl ;  but  no  man  knows  whether  tbey  are  correct 

The  <kwn  at  last  came-^the  dawn  of  Wednesday,  tbe 
second  of  March,  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and 
Charles  the  Good,  blessing  the  welcome  light,  started  from  his 
bed,  on  which  he  had  neither  slept  nor  rested,  and  summoning 
tlie  officers  of  his  household,  prepared  to  go  forth  to  offer  up 
his  prayers  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Donation,*  close  by  the 
palace.t 

The  usual  obscurity  of  the  dawn  was  increased  hf  a  thick 
mist  which  covered  the  faee  of  tbe  earth,  so  that  no  object  was 
discernible  even  at  the  length  of  a  lanoei|;  Charles,  however, 
with  Thancmar,  the  Cfaatelain  of  Boorbourg,  and  some  other 
knights,  arrived  in  safety  at  his  destination,  and  entered  the 
tribute,  an  indossd  galleiy  ntuated  in  tbe  body  of  one  of  the 

'  tpwers  of  the  church,  where  his  devotions  were  usually  per* 
formed.§     From  this  lofty  utnation  the  nave  (^  tbe  church 

'  presenteid  the  appearance  of  h  sea,  when  there  is  not  light 
enough  to  separate  distinctly  to  the  vision  the  air  from  the 
water ;  and  in  the  distance  the  tapers  on  the  high  altar  were 

*  Arohbiihop  of  Rheinuu 

t  Galbert,  io  ViU  Carol.  Bon.  It  Mem«  not  improbable,  from  the 
description,  that  there  was  a  connecting  passage  be  ween  the  palace  and 
the  church ;  but  the  unpractised  pen  of  the  chronicler  has  not  suc- 
•eeded  in  eonveying  very  clear  ideas  of  the  localities  of  his  history. 

%  G«lb«rtCia  Vit  Carol.  Boa. 

I  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand  what,  or  where,  this  tribuf^' 
was — and  the  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  story,  is  therefor©  re- 
ferred to  the  authorities:  Galbert,  in  Vit.  Carol.  Bon.;  Suger,the 
foundling-minister  of  Louis  le  Gros,  and'  Philip  I,  in  Vit.  Ludofici 
Grossi  regis— and  the  Chroniques  de  Saint  Denis,  otherwise  oalled  the 
Grandes  Chroniques  de  FxaBca* 
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like  ligiite  dimly  gleBMing  on  the  oppmte  t bore.  Soiiietniwi 
B8  an  eaiij  worshipper  paned  belowv  lighting  hig  steps  with  a 
torch,  there  might  have  bemi  observed  a  few  undefined  figures 
gliding  sileDtly  along  on  either  side  f-aad  by-end-bj  sevemlraea 
were  seen  aeeendmg  to  the  gallery.  These  men  were  dressed 
in  dark  cloaks,  drawn  closely  roand  tbemy  as  if  to  defend  them 
from  the  cold,  and  their  hals  were  slouched  over  their  eyes* 
The  tribane  was  entered  by  two  doors  on  opposite  sides^  and 
the  muffled  figwes  gathered  round  both  these  entrances,  like 
strangers  attracted  by  puriosity  to  witness  the  devotioDS  of  a  . 
lOTcreign  prince. 

The  earl,  in  the  mean  time,  was  engaged  in  reciting  the 
Paterdtister,  which  he  did  aloud,  and  with  great  fervency. 
When  he  had  almost  reached  the  close,  one  of  the  muffled 
spectators  stepped  so  suddenly  in,  that  he  turned  his  head  and 
pansed ;  but  presently  he  concluded  the  prayer,  with  an  em* 
phatic  Amen. 

"  Amen  I*'  repeated  the  stranger,  and  his  deep  voice  echoed 
through  the  church.  Charles  started,  for  he  knew  the  tone, 
which  rang,  no  doubt,  like  a  death-knell  in  his  ears.  The 
Bext  moment  Bertulphe  drew  a  naked  sword  from  beneath  his 
cloak,  and  plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders. 

^*  Hold !  that  IB  my  victim  !*'  cried  one  of  his  companicms,  as 
the  furious  old  man  was  about  to  strike  at  another-*-"  Yen-. 
geance !  vengeance !  for  I  am  Bouchard  ;''  and  he  cleft  the 
skoll  of  his  enemy  Thancmar  in  twain.  These  two  murders 
were  committed  in  the  same  minute,  and  they  served  as  a  signal 
to  the  other  conspirators  for  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the 
earl's  attendants. 

The  consternation  in  the  church,  and  finally  throughout  the 
town,  at  crimes  so  gigantic,  so  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
human  daring,  exceeds  description.  The  darkness  of  the 
morning  added  to  the  confusion ;  and  through  the  mist,  which 
the  aiding  powers  of  hell  themselves  appeared  to  have  drawn 
round  the  earth,  eiach  man  appeared  like  a  spectre  to  his  neigh- 
hour.  That  a  few  isolated  individuals  could  have  conceived 
and  executed  a  project  so  wild,  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
any  human  being ;  the  people  looked  at  one  another  to  watch, 
even  in  the  actions  of  their  most  intimate  associates^  the 
breaking  out  of  this  so  mysterious  and  well-planned  insturec* 
tion  ;  and,  when  the  clang  of  the  great  bell,  which  was  rung 
as  an  alarum  by  the  monks,  was  heard  booming  through  tiie 
fog,  the  astonished  citizens  rushed  to  the  cl^urch  to  save  them* 
selves  from  danger,  by  a  timely  submission  to  the  conquerors. 
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Svery  thoc  occurred  precisely  as  Bertulphe  had  predictedrftiid 
in  ODe  day  the  assassins  were  masters  of  the  town  of  Bruges* 
When  the  necessity  for  actum  was  over^  howevery  as  if  para- 
lysed by  the  horrors  they  had  gone  through,  the  conspirators 
seem  to  have  stood  stiiL  Wh^her  any  plan  really  existed  for 
changing  the  form  of  goiemment«  it  is  diffiqult  to  say  ;  but  if 
.  it  did»  the  counsels  were  pnobabiy  too  much  perplexed,  owing 
to  the  multitude  of  conflicting  interests,  for  any  steady  line  of 
operations  to  be  commenced.  It  was  necessary,  nevertheless, 
to  bury  the  body  of  the  murdered  earl ;  a  circumstance,  it 
would  appear,  of  more  terror  than  that  by  which  he  had  beeo 
deprived  of  life.  Charles  had  been  so  much  beloved  by  his 
subjects,  that  it  was  greatly  feared  some  dangerour  com- 
motion might  occur  at  the  funeral;  for  the  *^  generous  people^' 
are  much  more  capable  of  what  may  be  called  the  poetry  of 
,  sentiment  than  oi  true  feeling.  The  abbot  of  Gand  was 
therefore  offered  a  bribe  to  carry  away  the  remains  privately, 
and  bury  them  in  his  own  monastery  ;  and  accordingly  he 
made  his  appearance  with  a  train  of  assistants,  and  proceeded 
quietly  to  remove  the  ghastly  ruins  of  mortality. 

The  affair,  however,  was  not  set  about  so  secretly  but  that 
some  report  got  abroad  of  what  was  going  forward  ;  and  the 
people,  who  had  subniitted  calmly  to  the  murderers,  were  eager 
to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  senseless  body.     It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  matter  of  more  consequen/^e  than  all  the  rest 
that  had  happened,  whether  Charles  the  Good  should  be  buried 
at  Gand  or  at  Bruges.     The  monks  more  especially  felt  the 
injustice  of  being  deprived  of  the  bones  of  "  the  Martyr,"  j 
whom  they  already  thought  of  canonizing  as  a  saint ;  and  whenj 
at  length  the  strangers  came  actually  to  lay  hands  upon  sa 
sacred  an  article  of  their  property,  they  broke  into  open  insur* 
rection,  rang  the  alarum-bell,  and  called  upon  the  people  to 
save   the  temple  from  profanation.     The  conspirators  wer^ 
overawed  ;  they  shuddered  as  they  read  in  the  fierce  eyes  oi 
the  multitude  the  insecurity  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  lifei 
and  power,  and  at  last  consented  to  the  demand  that  their  victhn 
should  be  buried  where  he  had  been  slaughtered.     The  bodil 
was  earned  back  to  the  tribune  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Bertulphe, 
who  attended  in  his  robes  as  Prevdt  of  the  Chapter,  wepti 
when  he  looked  upon  it*  I 

Theearl  was  dead,  and  Bertulphe  was— no  serf.     The  latter 
may  have  wept,  but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  with  compassion 

;    •G*lbert,iaVit.CaroLBon. 
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Or  rdfret.  His  thoughts,  as  he  stood  there,  silent  and  abstracted, 
reverted,  no  doubt,  to  the  history  of  his  past  life,  as  the  thoughts 
of  men  usually  db  at  any  great  epoch  in  their  existence.  The 
most  striking  circumstance  that  presented  itself  to  his  mind's 
eye  in  the  survey,  was  the  minuteness  of  the  incident  which 
had  led  to  results  so  important  and  so  calamitous.  The  threats 
of  Philippe  rushed  back  upon  his  heart  like  so  many  daggers. 
"  You  shall  not  hide  yourself,  even  on  the  scaflfold  L**  cried  the 
old  man.  '^  From  what?  Was  this  dog — this  rending  and 
knowing  fiend  with  which  he  had  been  menaced,  any  thing 
more  than  a  metaphor,  alluding  to  the  sense  of  guilt  and  horror 
which  should  haunt  him  to  the  last  ?  Was  Philippe  himself  a 
maniac,  or  a  prophet?*'  A  thousand  similar  questions  rushed 
across  his  soul ;  and  when  the  cortege  began  to  move  to  the 
plaee  of  interment,  Bertulphe  started  and  looked  round  like  a 
man  awakening  from  a  trance.  * 

The  circumstances  attending  the  funeral  convinced  the 
friends  of  the  late  sovereign  and  of  transihitted  authority,  that 
the  insurrection  was  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  had  been 
supposed  ;  and  the  chamberlain  of  the  earl,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  knights,  plunged  suddenly  into  the  town,  and  before  the 
confusion  caused  by  so  unexpected  an  attack  had  subsided, 
succeeded  in  slaying  many  of  the  adherents  of  bertulphe. 
This  exploit  determined  the  question  as  to  the  real  force  of  the 
conspirators.  The  citizens,  almost  to  a  man,  deserted  a  cause, 
the  strength  of  which  they  found,  with  surprise,  depended  upon 
their  support ;  and  Bertulphe  and  his  associates,  left  to  them- 
selves, instead  of  thinking  of  flight  or  surrender,  shut  them- 
selves into  the  ch4teau,.  and  commenced  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary defences  recorded  in  the  history  of  war. 

The  news  of  the  murder,  in  the  mean  time,  went  abroad  on 
all  sides — not  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveyance,  but  carried, 
as  was  imagined,  by  the  demons  themselves,  who  had  seduced 
their  yictims  into  sin,  and  now  betrayed  them  to  punishment. 
The  whole  circumstances  were  known,  it  is  said,  at  London 
and  at  Paris,  before  an  express  could  have  reached  the  frontiers 
of  Flanders.  The  sensation  created  througb  all  Europe  was 
immense.  Nothing  was  heard  but  sighs  of  pity  and  threats  of 
vengeance.  Individual  knights,  from  all  quarters,  buckled  on 
their  armour,  leaped  on  their  horses,  and  spurred  towards  the 
flcene  of  the  massacre;  battalions  were  mustered  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  which  sovereign  authority  had  sustained  in  the  per- 
son of  the  earl ;  the  King  of  France,  the^Duke'of  Normandy, 
an(^  other  princes  of  inferior  note,  put  themselves  on  the  maxch 
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at  a  day's  notice ;  and  Bertulpfae,  from  the  high  tower  of  the 
chateau,  might  have  imagined  that  he  saw  the  world  rising  in 
arms  against  him,  and  crowding  round  his  devoted  fortress. 

A  strong  and  lofty  wall  surrounded  the  chateau  of  St.  Do- 
natien,"*  including  also  in  its  circle  the  house  of  the  prey6t 
The  dwelling-house  of  the  earl  adjoined  ;  and  this  again  was 
attached  to  his  chd.teau.  The  besieged  thus  had  various  points 
of  refuge  in  their  power.  If  driven  from  the  earPs  chateau, 
they  might  make  a  stand  in  the  dwelling-house ;  if  beaten  therci 
they  could  retire  to  that  of  the  prevdt — and  from  thence  suc- 
cessively to  the  refectory,  the  cloisters,  and  the  church.  This 
is  the  secret  of  a  defence  which  would  otherwise  have  seemed 
nothing  less  than  miraculous.  Instead  of  the  original  roof  of 
timber,  which  had  been  burned,  the  church  was  covered  with  a 
handsome  dome  of  tiles  and  bricks  ;  on  the  west,  a  strong  and 
lofty  tower  rose  over  all,  overlooking  two  smaller  towers  ;  and 
the  high  walls  were  furnished  with  turrets  and  an  extensive 
gallery. 

The  place,  it  will  be  seen,  if  well  garrisoned,  was  susceptible 
of  defence  ;  and  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  Bertulphe's 
party  was  amply  made  up  for  by  the  desperate  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  all  they 
desired  was  to  Hto  well  during  the  short  time  they  were 
to  live  at  all :  and  in  this,  at  least,  they  were  abundantly  grati- 
fied, by  the  rich  stores  which  they  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
earl  and  prev6t.  A  treaty  of  surrender,  it  is  true^  was  once 
proposed  by  Bouchard  and  the  others,  but  this,  apparently, 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  ;  for  it  declared  that 
Bertulphe  was  wholly  innocent,  and  stipulated  for  no  greater 
punishment  to  the  actual  murderers  than  banishment  from  the 
state.  It  was  of  course  rejected  indignantly.  The  victims,  few 
in  number,  were  fairly  in  the  toils  ;  and  the  assailants  consisted 
of  vast  multitudes  of  armed  men,  who  hungered  and  thirsted 
for  their  blood. 

It  was  first  attemptedto  scale  the  walls  by  means  of  immense 
ladders,  the  lower  of  which  were  sixty  feet  long  and  twelve 
broad|  and  the  upper  still  longer,  but  more  narrow.  The  stones 
and  arrows  of  the  besieged,  however,  who  rushed  in  a  bodj 
wherever  those  were  planted,  completely  baffled  the  attempt. 

*  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  these  days,  when  ehurchaieii 
fought  both  with  the  arms  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the  churches  were 
as  strong  and  regular  fortresses  as  the  chlLteaus  of  the  nobles.  The 
abbot  of  a  monastery,  in  fact,  frequently  acted  as  the  chatelain  of  liis 
•jMritual  eMUeatif  u  it  was  cailedr 
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Some  young  men,  next,  impatient  of  the  dishonour  of  forming 
individuals  of  a  mighty  multitude  who  were  thus  kept  at  bay 
by  a  handful  of  men,  constructed  smaller  and  lighter  ladders, 
and  placing  them  suddenly  against  the  wall;  attempted  to  take 
the  place  by  surprise.  One  of  them  gained  the  very  summit 
of  the  wall  vn  a  single  ladder ;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  be- 
sieged was  not  asleep.  He  was  seized,  just  as  he  touched  the 
ridge,  and  dashed  back  among  his  companions,  a  mangled 
corpse.  A  breach  was  then  attempted  to  be  made  in  the  wall,  but 
with  no  greater  success ;  the  little  garrison  were  present  every 
where ;  they  had  built  up  every  door  in  the  edifice  with  stones 
and  earth — all,  except  one  small  postern,  by  which  they  received 
their  supplies ;  and  they  continued  to  watch  the  operations  of 
their  enemies  with  the  eagerness  of  men  who  knew  that  their 
lires  depended  upon  the  event 

The  weather  now  became  bitterly  cold,  and  both  besiegers 
and  besieged  were  fain  to  relax  a  little  in  their  exertions  in  the 
open  air.  Several  of  the  garri9on  had  hitherto  been  con- 
stantly stationed  in  the  court  into  which  the  door  above-men- 
tioned opened  ;  but  now,  in  the  kind  of  tacit  truce  which  the 
severity  of  the  season  had  introduced,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  only  occasionally  visiting  the  post  to  see.  that  all 
was  well.  This  fatal  negligence  did  not  pass  unobserved. 
Long  and  slight  ladders  were  planted  secretly  by  the  besiegers 
against  the  wall  of  the  court ;  and  when  the  unsuspecting 
garrison  were  defending  themselves  against  the  cold  within 
doors,  a  still  bitterer  enemy  stole  into  their  stronghold.  The 
door  was  broken  open  almost  instantaneously :  the  shouts  of 
the  scaling  party  told  their  friends  without  of  their  success  ; 
and  in  a  moment  a  rush,  as  if  of  the  whole  besieging  armies, 
took  place,  and  the  court  and  inner  buildings  were  filled 
with  foes. 

Bertulphe  and  his  men  grappled  like  wild  beasts  disturbed 
by  the  hunters  in  their  lair.  They  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground,  and  fought  their  way  backwards  into  the  church. 
Here,  for  a  time  they  kept  their  enemies  at  bay  ;  they  show- 
ered down  lighted  torches,  and  consumed  the  houses  sur- 
rounding the  edifice,  thus  destroying  every  possibility  of  secret 
access  to  their  retreat ;  and  proved  themselves  in  every  mam- 
ner,  determined  to  die  sword  in  hand.  The  various  compart- 
ments of  the  cathedral,  however,  yielded  one  by  one  to  the 
terrific  odds  opposed  to  their  defenders.  The  doors  of  the 
refectory  were  broken  open,  and  'the  conspirators  took  refuge 
in  the  cloister  ;  from  thence  they  were  driven  into  the  body 
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of  the  cjiurch ;  and,  finally,  into  the  lofty  and  almost  isolated 
gallery  called  the  Tribune. 

Here  was  a  turn  of  destiny  sufficient  to  startle  the  boldest! 
Into  the  tribune^  whea  the  blood  of  their  victim  was  hardly  yet 
dry,  and  where  the  air  must  have  been  thick  with  shapes  and 
shadows  of  terror,  the  assassins  were  driven  as  to  a  last  but 
brief  refuge.  The  church  was  filled  with  their  pursuers,  their 
faces  turned  up  to  them,  half  in  rage,  half  in  savage  mockery, 
their  eyes  blazing  with  revenge,  and  their  voices,  as  they 
rolled  along  the  vaulted  roof,  resembling  the  inarticulate 
howls  of  the  wolf-dog  when  within  a  single  bound  of  his  foe 
and  prey. 

But  even  here  the  courage  of  despair  was  for  a  while  trium- 
phant ;  and  the  conspirators  who  did  not  fight  for  gain,  but  for 
hours  of  life,  gained  the  prize  for  which  they  contended.  Yet 
the  hearts  of  two  of  them — and  but  of  two — failed  them  at 
this  juncture.  These  were  Bertulpbe  and  Bouchard.  Their 
enemies  they  could  have  still  braved, — but  not  there.  The  case 
was  different  when  Bertulphe  tcept  upon  this  spot.  Now  he 
stood  confessedly  upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  in  horror,  not  on  his  executioners,  but  on  those  v^ho,  to 
his  mind's  vision,  appeared  waiting  to  receive  him  when  the 
blow  of  human  justice  should  be  dealt.  A  singular  instance 
oi*  generosity  was  at  this  moment  exhibited  by  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators. 

<^  There  is  no  man  of  us  certain,"  said  they  to  Bertulphe 
and  Bouchard,  "  whether  he  may  die  with  sword  in  hand,  or  be 
taken  alive,  and  perish  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  If  the 
latter  fate  be  yours — you  who  were  the  planners  and  leaders  of 
this  enterprise — there  is  no  invention  of  torture,  which  the  in- 
vention of  man  or  fiend  can  conceive,  that  will  not  be  put  in 
requisition  to  make  your  death  long  and  bitter.  The  night  is 
at  hand — our  last  night  in  this  world  I — and  the  torches  will 
burn  dimly  in  the  damp  fogs  of  our  charnel-house.  Steal  round 
by  the  end  of  the  gallery,  where  we  will  undo  the  barricades, 
and,  by  means  of  this  rope,  we  will  lower  you  down  the  walK 
If  you  descend  upon  the  spears  of  your  enemies,  you  will  meet 
an  easy  death  ;  and  if  you  escape,  why  you  may  yet  live  long^ 
enough  to  take  a  bloody  vengeance  for  the  death  of  your  com- 
rades 1"  So  said,  so  done.  Bertulphe  and  Bouchard  bade 
adi^u,  with  tears,  to  the  brave  and  generous  companions  of 
their  crimes.  They  were  lowered  down  the  wall  with  a  cord  ; 
—they  gradually  disappeared,  as  they  descended  in  the  glooDSi 
— and  the  line  swung  burthenless. 
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The  aext  morning  the  attack  was  renewed  on  the  conspira- 
tors ;  but  a  startling  difficulty  presented  itself  to  the  besiegers. 
The  loflj  tower  in  which  the  tribune  was  situated  might  have 
been  pulled  down,  it  is  true  ;  and  this  was  the  only  way,  it 
appeared,  of  speedily  reaching  its  defenders ;  but  in  its  fall, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  situation,  the  ruins  would  infal- 
libly crush  friends  and  enemies  together.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  already  slain,  and 
the  two  men  against  whom  alone  the  war  might  be  said  to  have 
been  waged,  had  escaped.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
King  of  France,  to  whom,  since  his  arrival,  had  been  entrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  either  moved  to  admiration  by  the 
extraordinary  gallantry  of  the  defence,  or  impelled  by  some 
motive  of  personal  or  political  convenience,  offered  terms  of  sur- 
render to  the  conspirators.*  These  men,  twenty-seven  in 
number,  were  thus  suddenly,  and,  as  they  imagined,  miraculously 
saved  ;  nor  did  they  ever  afterward  dream  that  it  was  to  the 
performance  of  an  act  of  generosity  that  they  owed  tlieir  lives. 
Bertulphe  and  Bouchard  met  a  very  different  fate.  The  lat- 
ter, depending  upon  the  fidelity  of  some  friends  in  the  town, 
talked  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  houses  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  ground,  calculating  for  his  chance  of  safety  on  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  He  was  so  far  correct,  and  reached 
the  house  of  one  of  his  vassals  unharmed  ;  but  with  so  great 
a  horror  had  the  murder  of  the  earl  inspired  almost  all  classes 
of  the  people,  that  the  very  man  who  before  would  have  cheer- 
fully shed  his  blood,  drop  by  drop,  for  the  preservation  of  big 
master,  delivered  him  up  to  his  enemies.  This  act  of  equivocal 
virtue,  however,  was  not  performed  without  a  mental  struggle^ 
which  lasted  for  several  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  Boucharii 
was  dragged  from  his  retreat,  and  exposed  upon  a  lofty  wheels 
a  mark  for  the  arrows  and  darts  of  the  savage  multitude,  who 
were  not  otherwise  repressed  in  their  exercise,  except  by  a. 
caution  not  to  kill  too  speedily.  The  order  was  given  in  vain  ; 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  execution  was  undertaken  by  the 
ministers  of  another  master.  A  flight  of  birds  of  prey  swept 
down  and  fastened  upon  the  body  yet  quivering  with  life,  and 
Bouchard  yielded  up  his  soul  to  its  account,  t 

Bertulphe  made  for  the  country,  although  with  scarcely  any 
definite  idea  of  escape.  He  threw  off  his  cloak  and  armour, 
that  he  might  fly  the  lighter,  and  in  a  piercingly  cold  night,  and 

*  Galbert,  in  Vil.  Carol.  Bon. 
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in  utter  darkness^  pursued  his  journey  through  Waket  and 
jungles,  and  half  frozen  marshes.  When  daylight  came,  be 
hid  himself  among  some  bushes,  and  lay  there  in  a  state  that 
could  hardly  be  termed  life,  till  the  next  nightfall.  And  yet  he 
slept,  and  dreamed, — and  awoke,  praying  to  God  that  he  nugbt 
never  sleep  more  if  such  dreams  were  to  be  the  condition.  He 
pursued  his  journey,  fainting  ever  and  anon  as  he  went ;  but 
continually  rousing  himself  up  again,  as  if  urged  on  by  some 
fiend  to  finish  his  destiny.  The  Toice  of  old  Philippe  was  in 
his  ears — ^<  Thou  shalt  not  escape  I  thou  shalt  not  escape  I" 
and  Bertulphe  would  gladly — eagerly  have  looked  forward  to 
the  scaffold  as  a  place  of  refuge,  but  for  the  undefined  horror 
which  the  predictions  of  the  prophet,  as  he  had  now  proved 
himself  to  be,  had  throw!)  around  it. 

When  daylight  came,  he  found  himself  suddenly  near  a  tows, 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  town  of  Ypres  ;  and  the  wretcbedfugi- 
tive  would  have  turned  away,  and  sought  again  the  woods  aod 
wilds  of  nature.  But  at  the  instant  the  furious  howl  of  a  dog 
behind  him  smote  upon  his  ear  ;  and  oppressed  witfi  the  images 
of  horror  which  crowded  into  his  soul,  connected  with  the  pre-  • 
diction  of  Philippe,  and  haunted,  above  all,  by  an  idea  of  un- 
controllable destiny,  he  sprang  madly  forward.  He  was  recog- 
nised and  surrounded  ;  his  clothes  were  torn  in  strips  from  his 
mangled  body  ;  a  halter  was  twisted  round  his  neck,  and  he  was 
thus  dragged  to  the  public  market-place  by  the  yelling  popu- 
lace.* A  gibbet  was  then  erected,  and  the  miserable  wretch 
drawn  slowly  up  by  the  neck,  the  rope  being  fixed  in  such  a 
manner  as  completely  to  avoid  strangulation — and  even  to  ad- 
mit of  utterance,  as  long  as  any  animal  vigour  remained. 

A  pause  now  ensued ;  and  the  executioners  entered  into  a 
fierce  debate  with  each  other  as  to  the  mode  of  torment  that  com- 
prehended the  greatest  possible  quantum  of  indignity,  united  with 
the  utmost  length  and  intensity  of  suffering.  At  this  moment, 
a  gaunt  and  hungry-looking  mastiff,  of  enormous  size,  was  ob- 
served to  have  planted  himself  directly  opposite  the  gibbet. 
He  looked  up  with  glaring  eyes  at  the  human  victim  of  crime 
and  cruelty,  and  with  open  throat  howled  at  him  what  might 
have  seemed  the  maledictions  of  a  demon.  Deaf  to  the  insult- 
ing cries  of  the  multitude,  blind  to  the  engines  of  torture  and 
final  destruction  which  were  pointed  towards  him,  the  eyes  of 
the  fated-  wretch  were  fixed  in  a  stare  of  horror  upon  this 
frightful,  but  apparently  harmless  object.     This  circumstanoe 

*  Galbert,  in  Vit.  Carol.  Bon. 
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probably  suggested  the  nature  of  the  punishment  that  vras 
eventually  adopted  ;  or  it  may  be,  that  some  one  was  present 
who  had  listened  to  the  prophetic  curses  of  old  Philippe,  and 
irhonow,  in  the  common  spirit  of  fanaticism,  thought  it  a  reli- 
gious duty  to  fulfil  them. 

The  dog  was  hoisted  up  by  another  halter,  and. hung  beside 
the  man.  The  pen  falters  :  it  has  undertaken  a  relation  which 
it  dares  not  render  complete.  The  mastiff  was  beaten  and 
stabbed  with  long  iron-pointed  rods,  and  in  the  agonies  of  in- 
sufferable  pain,  uniting  with  the  instincts  of  nature,  it  grappled 
with  its  fellow- victim,  bound,  naked,  helpless.* — Bertulphe 
shrieked  for  the  first  time.  In  the  fierce  convulsions  of  deaths 
he  at  least  wrenched  one  of  his  arms  from  the  cord,  and 
grappled  with  the  monster.  The  horrid  rabble  roared  their 
applause  ;  and,  rusliing  round  the  gibbet,  oferwhelmed  him 
with  insults  and  execrations,  as  if  to  goad  him  to  further 
efforts. 
.    *'  Traitor  !  coward  !  murderer  l"  cried  they. 

"  Fiends  !'*  shouted  Bertulphe,  with  a,  last  effort—"  I  Am 
Fo  SEEP  !'•  and  he  yielded  up  the  ghost. 

*  Suger,  d©  Vit&  Ludovici   Grosfi  regis;    Clironiques   de   Saint 
Denis. 
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THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Philip  II.  ob,  1223.     Louis  lb  Lion,  1228.     Saint  Louis,  1270*    ' 
Philip  lb  Habdi,  1285.     Philip  lb  Bbl. 

In  a  fourth  crusade,  the  fanatics  succeeded  in  conquering  for  a 
moment  the  Greek  empire,  and  crowned  their  general,  Baldwin,  at 
Constantinople.  [A.  D.  1204.]  But  another  crusade  of  a  still  more 
lamentable  nature  was  soon  after  engaged  in.  [A.  D.  1208.]  The 
crimes  of  the  Mahommedans  were  thought  to  be  as  nothing  to  those 
of  the  Albigenses,  tlie  famous  heretics  of  the  south  of  France  ;  who 
impiously  abjured  in  their  maturity  some  portions  of  the  vows  which 
they  were  told  they  had  taken  in  the  cradle  by  the  proxy  of  their  god- 
mothers. Luther  and  Calvin  were  not  yet  in  being ;  the  Albigenses, 
by  some  strange  mistake  of  nature,  had  been  bom  before  their  time  ; 
heresy  was  not  r,eform,  but  simply  heresy ;  and  the  thousands  who 
died  for  their  religious  opinions  on  the  scaffold,  or  in  the  flames,  were 
not  martyrs,  but  children  of  the  devil,  dismissed  from  a  righteous  world 
to  another,  which  even  they  could  not  contaminate. 

Philip,  after  gloriously  beating  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  had 
leagued  himself  against  France  with  John  of  England  and  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  at  length  died,  every  where  victorious,  and  was  succeeded 
byhis  son,  Louis  VIII.,  ^rnamed  the  Lion.  [A.D.  1223.]  This  prince 
had  narrowly  missed  being  king  of  England  ;  the  barons  of  that 
country,  discontented  with  John,  whom  they  had  forced  to  sign  Magna 
Charta,  but  could  not  force  to  observe  it,  having  invited  him  over. 
John,  however,  happened  to  die  just  in  time,  and  the  crown  was  given 
to  his  eldest  son. 

Louis  consoled  himself  for  this  disappointment  by  beating  thoroughly 
the  King  of  England,  who,  on  his  part,  had  some  desire  to  establish 
himself  in  France  ;  and  he  filled  up  the  rest  of  his  short  reign  by  mas- 
iacring  the  subjects  and  laying  waste  the  country  of  the  Earl  of  Tou- 
louse. The  lands  of  the  earl,  who  was  thought  to  favour  the  heresy 
of  the  Albigenses,  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  French  king  by  the 
pope ;  but  such  gifts  could  only  be  received  by  those  who  c^mld  take 
them ;  and  in  this  instance,  too,  Louis  missed  enjoying  a  territory 
which  had  been  presented  to  him,  and  which  he  had  accepted. 

Louis  IX.  who  succeeded,  [A.  D.  1228,]  deserved  the  title  of  Saint, 
which  the  church  bestowed  upon  him  after  his  death,  much  better  than 
the  ordinary  run.of  saints.  He  was,  however,  only  twelve  years  of  age 
at  his  accession,  and  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  regent  queen-mother, 
carried  the  arms  of  France  again  into  Toulouse.  The  earl  was  sub- 
daed,  and  allowed  an  inquisition  to  be  established.  Terrible  word  I 
The  councils  forbade  tlie  laymen  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  aad 
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even  the  breviary  was  only  permitted  in  Latin.  The  key  of^Heaven 
was  thus  placed  in  good  hands.  The  Book  of  God  being  closed 
against  the  people,  they  were  obliged  either  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
saved  by  their  priests,  or  to  do  without  salvation  at  all. 

Saint  Louis  was  generally  successful  in  his  wars  with  the  English ; 
but,  in  a  singular  spirit  of  kingly  iustice,  he  obliged  such  of  his  vassals 
as  held  English  and  French  titlei  at  the  same  time,  to  choose  which 
master  they  should  serve.  In  a  dispute  between  the  English  and  their 
king,  of  which  Louis  was  chosen  arbiter,  he  decided  for  an  equable 
union  between  the  royal  authority  and  public  liberty ;  and,  with  equal 
sagacity,  although  exercised  on  a  very  different  subject,  he  refused  the 
pope  an  asylum  in  France,  when  that  general  disturber  had  been 
forced  to  fly  from  Rome.  [A.  D.  1245.]  He  abolished  judicial  duels, 
promulgated  eiablissemens  to  supply  the  place  of  the  obsolete  capitula- 
ries of  Charlemagne,  established  trial  by  peers  or  juries,  and  introduced 
into  the  laws  that  fine  maxim  which  proclaims  that  true  justice  should 
lean  to  the  side  of  mercy.  Last,  not  least,  he  seized  upon  the  tempo- 
ralities of  such  bishops  as  were  convicted  of  exercising  too  harsblj 
their  professional  right  of  oppressing  the  people.  How  could  such  a 
man  become  a  Crusader  ? 

He  assumed  the  Cross,  and  passed  into  Egypt  to  smite  the  Mussul- 
man. Ho  took  Damietta;  but  was  himself  taken,  with  his  whola 
army,  and  after  paying  an  enormous  ransom,  returned  to  France. 
[A.  D.  1249.]  At  this  period  the  crusade  was  preached  to  the  shep- 
herds; and  a  hundred  thousand  clowns  set  forth,  in  their  wooden 
shoes,  to  reconquer  the  Holy  Land.  They  robbed,  it  is  thought,  as 
they  went  along ;  but  no  one  survived  the  journey  to  relate  its  ad- 
ventures. 

Louis,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  advanced  in  devotion,  and  bttt  for  the 
expostulations  of  his  queen,  would  have  become  a  Cordelier.  At  last 
he  set  out  for  Africa,  with  an  army,  to  convert  the  King  of  Tunis. 
[A.  D.'l270.]  He  saw  his  army  perish  before  his  eyes,  and  he  himself 
went  to  join  the  departed  saints. 

His  son,  Philip  III.,  samamed  the  Bold,  continued  the  war  against 
the  Tunisians,  and  only  granted  them  peace  on  condition  of  their  pay- 
ing him  a  tribute.  This  was  the  last  of  the  crusades.  Some  unim- 
portant wars  occupied  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  some  dis- 
turbances occasioned  by  the  intrigues  of  his  barber-surgeon,  who  was 
at  length  hung. 

Philip  IV.  or  le  Bel,  succeeded.  [A.  D.  1285.]  He  received  the 
homage  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  for  the  province  of  Guienne ;  but, 
taking  part  in  a  quarrel  which  originated  in  the  disputes  about  prece- 
dency of  some  drunken  sailors,  he  cited  the  vassal  before  his  court,  and 
on  his  refusal,  deprived  him  of  his  fief  by  force  of  arms.  [A.  D.  1295.] 
Flanders  next  felt  his  vengeance,  the  Earl  having  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  King  of  England. 

In  a  pressing  necessity  for  money,  wbich  the  people  were  unable  to 
advance,  being  already  weighed  to  the  earth  with  taxes,  Philip  had  the 
temerity  to  attempt  a  little  impost  upon  the  clergy.  [A.  D.  1300.] 
The  pope,  astonished  and  indignant,  immediately  launched  a  bull,  for- 
bidding ecclesiastics  to  pay  any  thing  whatever  to  tiie  laymen  without 
his  permission ;  and  Philip  replied  by  a  like  order  tO  the  laymen,  to 
pay  nothing  whatever  to  the  church  without  his  permission.     The 
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pope  rebellowed  another  bull ;  but  at  last,  finding  that  ho  was  likely 
to  have  the  worst  of  the  contest,  Boniface  made  his  peace  with  Philip 
bj  admitting  his  father  Louis  among  the  saints  of  heaven. 

The  Holy  See  was  not  long  quiet.  A  French  legate  carried  his  in* 
solenoe  so  far,  that  the  king  drove  him  from  his  presence ;  and  th« 
pope,  becoming  absolutely  outrageous,  summoned  Philip,  under  pain 
of  a  general  interdict,  to  acknowledge  that  he  held  his  kingdom,  by  the 
grace  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

Philip  was  still  resolute  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  support 
of  the  country,  and  he  convoked  a  National  Assembly,  embracing  the 
Hars-etat,  or  representatives  of  the  common  people.  This  marks  an 
important  epoch  in  French  history.  The  independence  of  the  crown 
was  voted  for  by  the  three  orders  ;  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  tiara 
declared  by  a  council.  Then  followed  the  counter  declaration  of  th« 
king,  and  an  accusation  against  the  pope  of  imposture  and  heresy — 
then  the  excommunication  of  the  kingdom — and  then  the  abduction  of 
the  pontiff's  person — and  finally,  his  deliverance  and  death. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  the  era  of  Roger  Bacon  in  England  ; 
although  his  contemporaries,  it  must  be  confessed,  took  him  for  a  sor- 
cerer. A  library  was  formed  under  Louis  IX. ;  mysteries  paved  th« 
way  for  the  drama ;  and  in  the  tiers-etat  was  faintly  shadowed  forth 
the  existence  of  a  power  which  was  hereafter  to  bo  denominated  tb« 
People.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  farther 
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Forget  the  land  which  gave  ye  birth ; 

Forget  the  womb  that  bore  ye ; 
Forget  each  much-loved  spot  of  earth ; 

Forget  each  dream  of  glory ; 
Forget  the  friends,  that  by  your  side 

Stood  firm  as  rocks  unbroken ; 
Forget  the  late  affianced  bride. 

And  eveiy  dear  love-token ; 
Forget  the  hope  Uiat  in  each  breast 

GlowM  like  a  smouldering  ember ; 
But  still  the  Holv  Sepulchre 

Ramember!  On  Remember!  * 

The  Cnuader^t  Sof^^MMn%Y  Naelc 
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CHAPTER  I. 

My  father's  goods  are  all  distrained,  and  sold : 
What  would  you  have  mo  do  ? 

In  July,  near  the  end  of  the  month,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight,  on  a  high  road  not 
lar  from  the  chftteau  of  St.  Urban,  in  Champagne,  a  pas 
d'armes  was  held  by  a  single  knight  against  all  comers..^  The 
scene  of  this  passage  of  arms  was,  as  usual,  a  wide  plain, 
affording  a  free  career  from  end  to  end  of  thejists*  On  a  tree, 
near  which  a  herald  stood  in  waiting,  there  hung  two  plain 
shields,  one  painted  white,  and  one  vermilion,  to  which  were 
appended  the  challenge  of  the  knight,  and  a  statement  of  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  die  combat  The  challenge  ran 
thtis:— 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
of  my  Lord  Saint  Michaelihe  Archangel,  and  of  ray  Lord  Saint 
George,  I,  Renault  de  Varennes,  a  knight-banneret  of  Cham- 
pagne, make  known  to  all  noble  passers,  that  I  am  here,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow,  and  in  honour  of  the  lady  I  serve,  seeking 
deeds  of  arms.  I  therefore  require  from  you,  in  the  name  of 
knighthood,  and  by  the  thing  you  love  roost,  that  you  will  de- 
liver me  from  my  vow  int  he  manner  hereunder  mentioned." 

*  The  nature  of  the  pas  d'armes  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  text: 
bat  in  some  cases  on  record,  the  pass,  or  passage,  was  undertaken  to  be 
defended  by  several  knights  at  once.  Among  them  was  the  ^  pas  de 
i'arc  triumphal,"  (year  1514)  mentioned  by  Du  Cange  in  his  Disserta- 
tions on  the  History  of  St.  Loiiis^  in  which  Francis,  Duke  of  Valois  and 
Brittany,  justed  in  this  manner  in  the  Rue  St  Antoine  at  Paris,  in 
honour  of  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XII.  The 
combat  in  which  King  Henry  11;  of  France  lost  his  life  in  1559,  was 
also  a  pas  d'armes.  This  sort  of  extravagance,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  of  rare  occurrence  so  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
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The  challenge  then  went  on  to  itaie  the  termn  of  the  ad* 
f  enture«  and  the  distinctions  of  the  white  and  vermilion  shields. 
The  white  shield  signified  a  combat  of  two  courses  with  the 
knee,  and  the  vermilion  a  duel  on  foot  with  the  two-handed 
sword.  The  accepter  of  th^  challenge,  by  striking  one  or 
ether  of  the  shields,  was  under^itood,  according  to  the  custom 
of  chivalry,  to  point  dot  the  description  of  battle  which  he  ac* 
eepted. 

The  champion  was  mounted  on  a  superb  destrier,*  and 
clothed  in  a  coat-of-armst  made  of  cloth  of  gold  and  lined  with 
fur,  which  completely  covered  bis  armour,  and  hung  down  the 
sides  of  his  8teed4 

*  The  gieat  horse  used  in  jasts,  Ac,  The  ecfuner  was  a  sligfater 
snimal  for  less  important  purposes,  and  the  rouuini  a  horse  for  agricul- 
tural or  other  labour.— £«stache  Deschamp's  MS.  cited  by  M.  de  Saint 
Palaye. 

t  The  most  ancient  monument  v^hich  mentions  coats-of-arms,  is  said 
io  be  the  life  pf  the  famous  Geoffry,  Earl  of  Anjou,  in  the  reign  of 
llenry  I.  (eleTenth  century) ;  and  tp  this  period  is  ascribed  by  some 
authors  their  origin.  Yelfen,  Du  Chesae,  Fauohet,  Da  Tillet,  Biondel, 
St  Fourth,  kc.  Da  Canine,  however,  identifies  them  with  the  %ttojKfmm 
and  ntfAmfwalwi  of  Plutarch,  and  the  sagum  ^rom  whence  the  French 
word  »^  saye"  or  *'  say  on")  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  All  these  three, 
there  is  no^oubt,  were  used  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.  to  cover  the 
armonr,  and  the  fashion  probably  did  not  differ  mnch  in  any ;  bat  it 
may  be  true,  notwithstaoduig,  that  till  the  era  of  ehivalfy  the  gentle- 
men did  not  begin  to  embroider  or  ornament  their  colits  with  the 
*^  charges"  styled  afterward  vk  heraldry,  bends,  bar-gemele,  barryi, 
ealUers,  chiefs,  &c.,  and  forming  what  is  now  understood — exclusively 
of  the  habit  altogether — as  coats-of-arms. 

The  coat-of-arms  was  of  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  or  fur ;  and,  when 
worn  plain,  a  knight  was  said,  for  distinc|i<m  sake,  to  wear  a  coat  of 
oir,  argent,  &c.  or  simply  to  bear  or,  agent,  and  gules,  vert,  sable,  grii, 
&c.  these  last  referring,  according  to  Du  Cange,  to  Uie  colours  of  the 
furs.  But  in  process  of  time,  something  was  found  necessary  to  dis> 
tinguish  more  completely  the  individufiity  of  the  wearer,  and  the 
heraldic  "charges'*  above  mentioned  were  invented.  These  were 
formed  by  cutting  pieces  of  doth  or  fur,  and  attaching  them  in  the  re- 
quisite shapes  to  the  coat.  The  shields,  in  their  turn,  which  had  all 
along  been  painted  to  match  the  colour  of  the  coat,  received  this  new 
etaiblazonment;  and  instead  of  describing  a  knight  by  saying,  as  here* 
tofore,  "  he  bears  or,"  it  became  requisite  to  say— <*  he  bear^  such  and 
such  figures  on  a  field  or." — See  Du  Gauge's  Dissertations  on  the  Lord 
de  Joinville's  History  of  Saint  Louis. 

X  The  Lai  de  Lanval  shows  that  furred  robes  were  worn  even  in 
the  height  of  summer :  and  in  the  fabliau  of  the  Robbe  d'Eccarlate,  in 
the  collection  of  Le  Grand  d'Aussi,  a  knight,  on  going  out  of  doors, 
puts  on  his  doak  iurred  with  ermine,  even  when  he  leaves  his  stock- 
ings behind  him  on  account  of  the  heat. 
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Bis  age  appeared  to  be  about  half-way  between  thirty  and 
forty,  and  his  coantenance  might  have  been  termed  handsome  but 
for  a  certain  coarseness,  either  of  feature  or  expression,  which  is 
imagined  by  young  ladies  to  indicate  something  opposite  to  the 
amiable.  .  His  square  ensign,  planted  near  him  in  the  ground, 
and  guarded  by  an  esquire,  bore  token  of  many  a  rude  and 
h\o(^  fray ;  while  its  well-worn  edges  clearly  indicated  that 
the  humble  tails  had  long  since  been  cut  away,  and  the  knight 
elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  bachelor,  to  that  of  a  banneret.* 

Neither  the  superb  coat  of  the  knight,  however,  nor  the 
splendid  trappings  of  his  steed,  which  boasted  among  the  rest 
a  saddle  embroidered  with  gold,  attracted,  at  that  particular 
jaocture,  so  much  observation  as  the  absence  of  a  badge,  as- 
sumed at  the  time  by  nearly  all  the  chivalry  of  Champagne, — 
the  holy  cross. 

Louis  IX.,  in  consequence  of  a  vision  seen  in  sickness,  had 
rowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  little  else  was 
now  talked  or  thought  of  throughout  his  dominions  and  the 
adjacent  territories.  The  nobles  eagerly  obeyed  the  call  of 
the  king,  and  the  vassals  of  the  nobles,  and  their  vassals'  vas- 
sals, down  to  the  eztremest  link  of  the  feudal  chain,  were 
equally  ready  to  fling  themselves  into  an  adventure  which,  on 
one  hand,  promised  fame  and  spoil,  and  on  the  other,  relieved 
them  from  their  debts,  and  various  other  disagreeables,  at 
home.    Simple  knights  and  esquires,  who  in  many  cases  lived 

•  Bachelor  quati^  baa  chevalier,  (according  to  some  writers^  or  a 
knight  of  the  lower  grade.  The  term  banneret  was  apptied  to  tne  first 
(^er  ot  nobility,  and  comprehended  gentlemen  of  a  superior  rank, 
vho  had  a  right  to  bear  a  banner  in  the  armies  of  their  prince.  This 
nght  could  only  be  sought  by  those  who  had  a  competent  estate,  and 
Wire  gentlemen  of  name.  It  was  necessary  that  the  aspirant  should 
^  able  to  bring  of  his  vassals  fifty  men-at-arms  into  the  field ;  and  we 
Inm  from  Froissart,  that  every  man-at-arms  was  attended  by  two 
(Tchers,  or  cross-bowmen,  on  horseback.  This  gives  a  company  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horse ;  but  it  frequently  happened  that  some  of  the 
ittendants  of  the  banneret  were  baehelors,  or  simple  knights,  who  ^o 
hd.  their  train  of  vassaUi  behind  them ;  and  thus  a  very  handsome 
Ktinae  followed  the  banner  to  the  wars.  When  a  simple  knight  was 
lUMtioufl  of  rairang  a  banner,  he  presented  himself,  generally  on  the 
ire  of  a  battle,  before  his  prince,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  round  which 
Hs  rolled  a  pennon  of  his  emblazoned  arms ;  and  either  personally  or 
^  means  of  a  herald  made  known  his  request,  together  with  hit 
felity,  services,  and  wealth.  The  prince,  then  unrolling  the  pennon, 
■ft  off  the  tails,  and  returning  it  to  the  knight,  addressed  him  thas : 
Uiecerez  I'honneur  que  vostre  prince  vous  fait  aujourdhui;  soiex 
n  chevalier,  et  conduises  vostre  banniere  it  I'honneur  de  voftM 
■uge." — Ceiemoaial  quoted  by  Da  Cange. 
~  19* 


on  their  war-pay,  hastened  to  ofier  their  tferyices  to  lordi  wbo 
eould  afford  to  retaan  them ;  gentlemen  who  fought  on  foot, 
were  not  le6s  willing  to  earn  their  two  sols  Tournois  sa-day,  in 
so  holy  a  cause;  and  sergeants  on  foot,  an^  cross-bows^ 
greedily  sold  their  services  for  their  twelve  and  fifteen  deniers, 
and  a  chance  of  martyrdom.  As  for  the  bannerets  whose  pay 
was  twenty  sols,  just  double  that  of  the  knights-bachelor,  it 
may  be  supposed  that,  in  many  cases,  they  were  actuated  exclu- 
sively by  motives  of  pride  and  honour.*  Besides  these,  there 
were  a  great  many  young  men  who  were  induced  by  the  vague 
love  of  adventure  peculiar  to  youth,  and  some  by  the  more  de- 
terminate love  of  a  fair  lady,  to  assume  the  pilgrim's  staff; 
while  the  nondescript  multitude  of  k>ose  characters,  which 
float  like  bubbles  upon  the  surface  of  society,  unconnected  witb 
its  depths,  were  driven  as  usual  before  the  popular  gale. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  religious  motives  were 
wholly  unknown  among  the  crowd  ;  for  if  these  were  not 
proximate  causes  with  the  majority,  they  at  least  came  in  && 
powerful  auxiliaries.  Many  priests,  it  is  true,  left  their  coih 
vents  to  escape  from  the  rules,  lightly  aa  these  are  supposed 
to  have  been  worn,  of  the  moxastic  life ;  but  many  mwe 
exchanged  the  cowl  for  the  helmet,  in  the  firm  persuasion,  that 
by  offering  assistance  to  the  invisible  hand  of  God  against  hit 
enemies,  they  were  performing  a  sacred  duty.t  In  fine,  tlie 
crusade,  it  may  be  supposed,  presented  a  tempting  aspect  to 
the  stirring  spirits  of  the  time  of  all  classes,  by  the  new  and 
strange  scenes  to  which  it  invited,  and  the  associations  of  ro- 
mantic adventure  which  are  connected  with  far  and  foreign 
travel. 

It  was  owing  to  this  turmoil  of  society,  that  the  cbampioa 
above-mentioned  liad  been  left  for  many  days,  without  inter* 
ruption,  master  of  his  passage  of  arms.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a 
knight  spurred  past  on  his  way  to  the  seacoast,  but  deaf  both 
to  the  taunts  and  courteous  entreaties  of  the  banneret,  ha 
merely  pointed  to  the  badge  on  his  shoulder,  and  pursued  his 

*  Da  Cange,  DitseH,  on  JoinvilI«. 

t  »^  There  was  a  most  valiant  man  in  eur  army,  whose  name  was  Sif 
James  da  Chastel,  Bishop  of  Soisaonst  who,  when  he  saw  we  w«n 

fmng  to  Damietta,  and  that  every  one  waa  impatient  to  retaro  i* 
ranee,  pieferred  living  with  God  to  retnrmng  to  where  he  was  boro* 
In  consequence,  he  made  a  charge  on  the  Ttvks  aa  if  he  alone  tMm 
to  combat  their  arsdy ;  bat  they  8o«n  sent  hia  to  Qod  and  placed  Aua 
in  the  company  of  martTfa^  for  they  killed  him  in  a  very  short  tuna* 
-^Johaes's  JoinviUe^  Hisl«  of  St.  Louis.  Tho .  histofian  alfO  &•* 
faentiy  bears  t«itunoay  ta  4h«  vakwr  of  the  mMm  iiHiKO* 
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journey  ;  many  of  the  passers  by  were  in  too  great  haste  about 
afiairs  of  more  Qonsequence,  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  step  aside 
and  tilt  at  any  man's  fancy  ;  and  not  a  few,  who  would  hare 
gladly  leaped  into  the  lists  without  a  second  invitation,  were 
restrained  by  a  vow  from  gratifying  their  bellicose  propensities, 
before  arriving  at  the  Holy  Land.  Sir  Renaplt  de  Varennes 
for  some  time  bore  his  disappointment-with  much  equanimity^ 
but  by  degrees  his  temper  became  sour,  and  then  furious ;  and 
he  oflen  turned  a  wrathful  eye  upon  the  iron  greve  riveted  on 
his  leg,  which  reminded  him  that  he  had  no  power  to  move 
till  delivered  in  the  terms  of  his  challenge.^ 

His  appearing  at  all  in  such  circumstances,  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  chivalry  of  his  country  were  engrossed,  soul  andt 
body,  in  preparations  for  a  grand  publi^  expedition,  could  be 
attributed  only  to  one  cause — a  desire  to  grove  to  the  world, 
and  to  his  mistress,  that  in  remaining  behind,  he  was  actuated 
by  no  fear  of  mortal  man.  The  character  of  the  knight,  how- 
ever, was  so  well  understood  throughout  Europe,  that  this 
proof  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with :  and  even  those  who 
refused  him  deliverance  with  most  hauteur,  were  compelled  to* 
acknowledge  in  their  hearts,  that  they  would  not  elsewhere 
fiod,  so  far  as  the  uses  of  war.  were  concerned,  a  worthier  foe 
than  Sir  Renault  de  Yarennes. 

The  news  of  the  passage  of  arms^  in  the  mean  while,  wa» 
not  slow  in  spreading  itself  abroad  in  the  country ;  and  al- 
though many  treated  the  situation  of  Sir  Renault  as  an  excel- 
lent joke,  and  not  a  few  exclaimed  against  his  impiety  in  thus 
trying  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  gentlemen  on  their  way  to  the 
holy  wars,  ^ere  were  yet  some  who  burned  with  desire  to 
grant  bis  request.  Among  the  individuals  who  were  most 
anxious  on  this  point  was  a  young  esquire  of  Burgundy,  whose 
name  was  Amauri  de  Haroour ;  and  his  enmity  to  the  knight 
was  not  without  what  is  commonly  imagined  to  be  good  cause» 
-*for,  unfortunately,  they  both  loved  the  same  lady. 

Amauri  was  the  son  of  noble  parents,  who  had  died  in  po- 
▼erty .  The  earliest  thing  he  could  remember  was  his  mother, 
olad  in  her  widow's  We^s,  leading  him  into  the  hall  of  the 
powerful  Count  de  St.  Paul,  fmd  demanding,  for  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  in  the  mwp  of  God  aii^  St.  James,  tiiat  he 

^  A  isng  or  chains  worn  upon  the  arm  or  leg,  was  the  sign  of  a 
YotiTe  ongagement,  and  sign^ed  that  the  wearer  waa  the  slave  of  his 
oath,  and  the  debtor  of  God.-»Tristaxi  le  Voyaeear ;  MabUlon,  Sidcle 
Boa*  Pmdj^  No.  41.  Persons  deoorated  witii  this  token  were  treated 
vith  high  fMpect  hy  the  nmltitude.— Oliv.  de  la  Marohei  Menu 
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would  receive  into  his  guardianship  her  helpless  boy.  The 
Count  signified  his  compliance,  as  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the 
wholesome  customs  of  chivalry  ;*  and  at  the  proper  age  of 
seven  years,t  his  mother  haviifg  died  in  the  interim,  Amauri 
was  transferred  from  the  ruins  of  his  ancestral  home  to  the 
spl^did  ch&teau  of  St.  Paul. 

The  young  page,  who  had  thus  entered  his  apprentieeslup 
to  chivalry,  was  at  first  a  melancholy,  if  not  a  spiritless  boy. 
The  black  and  crumbling  fragments  of  his  native  halls  seemed 
to  have  cast  their  shadow  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  looked  as  if 
his  mother,  with  her  tears  and  her  weeds  of  wo,  was  for  ever 
present  to  his  eyes.  The  desolateness,  and  almost  literal 
solitude,  of  his  situation,  when  kneeling  by  the  side  of  her  re- 
mains, when  that  last  friend  had  departed,  appeared  to  continue 
after  Uie  scene  had  changed  t  he  carried  abroad  with  him,  as  it 
were,  the  atmosphere  of  the  dim  and  deathbed  room ;  and 
when  suddenly  impressed,  as  he  sometimes  was,  with  the  meta- 
morphosis that  had  taken  place,  he  started  with  the  bewildered 
surprise  of  one  who  has  plunged  at  once  from  darkness  into 
light.  This  peculiarity  in  the  poor  boy  confined  him  more 
even  than  was  customary  to  the  society  of  the  females  of  the 
fiimily :  but  indeed  at  that  time  it  was  to  the  ladies  that  the 
education  of  the  pages  was  almost  wholly  entrusted,  who  were 
thus  early  accustomed  to  the  chains  which,  in  after-life,  it 
became  their  duty  and  glory  to  wear.| 

In  this  soft  tutelage,  Amauri  was  taught  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  love  with  the  same^mysterious  veneration  with  which 
he  prayed  to  that  beautiful  and  holy  Virgin,  whose  image  hung 
about  his  Marian  heart  like  a  dream.§  Nor  were  there 
wanting  the  seductions  of  poetry  to  soften  a  character  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  formed  in  the  field ;  for  already 
the  not  unpolbhed  strains  of  the  troubadour  chastened  the 
music  of  the  camp,  and  wantoned  in  the  bowers  of  the  fair. 
The  chaos  of  language,  in  which  barbarous  Latin  and  harsher 
German  had  so  long  been  struggling^  was  now  become  smooth 
enough  to  float  the  delicate  flowers  of  song,  and  to  <*  babble*' 
as  naturally  as  a  nmning  brook  <<  of  green  fields ;"  ani 
although  one  could  not  yet  say,  *'  Cedant  axma  togse,'*  yet  the 
gown  of  the  student  was  allowed  to  cover  quite  as  glorioosiy 
the  hauberk  of  the  knight  as  his  coat-of*ann8.1 

•SahitPalaye.  flbid.  f  Ibid. 

I  Dr.  Southey  has  aptly  termed  Catholicism  **  the  Marian  religion." 
[The  hauberk,  or  haubergeon,  a  aort  of  armour  peculiar  to  knighlei 
sribed  by  Saint  Palaye  as  being  a  dmM^  coat  of  mail,  eword 
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.  Without  aHj  decided  turiii  4l0W9ver»  for  poetry,  w  a  pro- 
fession, and  with  a  remarkable  distaste  for  war  and  war- 
like  sports^  the  page  appeared  to  be  growing  up,  into:  a 
being  neither  useful  nor  ornamental.  As'  he  approached  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  exposed  to  the  jeers  of  his  companions, 
who  wondered  what  sort  of  figure  be  would  cut  in  the  sword  . 
and  cuirass  of  a  squire.  The  day  for  the  ceremony  o^  this 
investiture  they  pointed  to  as  a  threat ;  and  Amauri,  indignant, 
tfld  yet  half-alarmed,  asked  himself,  with  a  start,  how  it  was 
that  he  could  not  remain  for  ever  the  page  of  dames  ?  All 
things  arouad  him  answered  the  question.  He  was  no  longer ' 
allowed  to  lean  on  the  lap  of  the  still  beautiful  Countess  de  St. 
Paul,  receiving  the  lessons  of  chivalrous  love ;  and  even  her 
daughter  Adelaide,  his  beloved  playmate,  now  entering  on  her 
thirteenth  year,  seemed  gradually  to  grow  cold  and  distanty.as, 
shaking  off  the  playfulness  of  childhood,  she  began  to  assume 
the  airs  of  the  little  lady./ 

Amauri  was  piqued ;  and  yet  not  piqued  into  valour.  He 
bore  the  jeers  of  his  comrades  without  retort ;  waited  upon 
the  beautiful  Countess  liked  peasant^erf  ;*  and  left  Adelaide  in 
■ilence  and  a][^arent  unconcern  to  her  new  disdain.  When 
the  due  time  al  length  arrived,  he  set  out  for  the  abode  of  his 
ancestors,  to  beg  the  assistance  of  his  surviving  relations 
at  the  cerempny  of  girding  him  with  the  sword  of  a  squire. 

The  castle,  which  at  his  birth  had  echoed  to  the  swell  of 
music  and  the  shouts  of  revel,  was  now  dark  and  silent.  The 
walls  were  in  ruins,  and  the  moonlight,  shining  through  tiie 
chasms,  showed  that  the  ample  courts  were  choked  up  with 
weeds  and  rubbish.  He  passed  through  the  broken  porta), 
and  with  a  feeling  almost  of  terror,  mingled  with  strange 
curiosity,  entered  the  building.  Here  he  seemed  to  be  on  un- 
known ground.    A  confused  mass  of  ruins  surrounded  him ; 

fvoof.  This,  however,  is  an  improper  definition.  The  hauberk  was 
Blade  of  small  flat  pieces  of  iron,  square,  and  each  drilled  with  a  hole, 
by  meaiw  of  which  they  could  be  worked  on  one  another,  bo  as  to  leave 
no  opening.  ^  These  are  what  Du  Cange  supposes  to  be  represented  b^ 
the  mtcles,  or  lozenges,  in  emblazonments ;  which  have  derived  their 
name  from  *'  macula^''  interpreted  by  Johannes  de  Janna,  "  Squammo 
lorica."  The  squires,  who  are  frequently  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
terdicted the  use  of  the  cuirass,  had  in  reality  a  cuirass  peculiar  to 
themselves,  but  lighter^  and  made  in  a  different  manner  firom  thatch 
the  knights. 

*It  was  the  business  of  the  pages  to  pour  out  wine,  and  perform 
other  menial  offices  suited  to  their  years.  The  renowned  Bayard,  who 
wu  pq^e  to  the  Bishop  of  Grrenobie,  is  represented  as  serving  him 
vith  wine  at  the  table  of  the  Duke  of  Sayoy.<-  Vit  de  Cher.  Bayard* 
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and  in  the  crumbling  arches,  and  &torted  paasages,  he  oould 
find  no  landmarks  to  guide  his  stqMi* 

The  awestruck  boy,  howeyer,  continued  to  explore ;  some- 
times groping  his  way  in  darkness,  and  sometimes  emerging 
into  a  blaze  of  moooUght,  which  only  made  the  desolation 
seem  more  ghastly.  At  length,  as  he  entered  one  lofty  cham- 
ber, the  walls  of  which  ^ere  yet  entire,  he  stood  still.  His 
progress  seemed  to  hav^  been  arrested  by  an  invifflble  hand; 
for  his  limbs  trembled,  he  knew  not  why,  and  cold  drops  of 
perspiration  beaded  his  brow.  He  felt  that  this  spot,  at  least, 
he  ought  to  recollect ;  a  thousand  old  memones  stirred  witUn 
him ;  a  thousand  phantomlike  images  swept  across  his  mind; 
and  at  last,  as  his  sight,  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  detected 
the  fragments  of  a  bed  mouldering  in  the  comer,  he  sank  upon 
his  knees,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  mingled  grief,  tenderness, 
and  awe,  <<  My  mother  1  oh,  my  mother  I" 

He  was  indeed  in  the  room  where  his  mother  had  died,  led 
there  by  a  hidden  instinct  of  nature,  so  often  confounded,  in 
the  imaginations  of  the  ignorant,  with  the  things  that  belong  to 
the  ««|wr-naturah  He  knelt  beside  the  same  bed,  he  prayed 
the  same  prayer  of  grief  and  agony  which  had  then  burst  from 
his  heart ;  the  things  and  persons  of  that  awfill  moment  were 
around  him  ;  his  family's  history  swam  before  his  eyes ;  the 
air  was  thick  with  shadows,  and  his  ear  was  filled  with  remem- 
bered or  imagined  voices,  whose  tcmes  were  like  the  sound  of 
the  wind  at  night,  or  of  the  sea,  when  the  echoes  of  the  strife 
of  its  midwaste  waters  is  rolled  mystically  and  indefinite  oyer 
its  calm  shoreward  bosom. 

Amaurirose  up  fi-om  his  knees  bewildered  and  half-terrified, 
yet  with  bis  more  puerile  sensations  checked  l^  an  undefined 
feeling  of  reproach.    He  was  the  last  of  the  line  that  had  just 
passed  almost  visibly  before  him  I    He  called  to  mind  the  story 
of  his  brave  father's  death ;  he  felt  again  the  tears    of  his 
mother,  and  listened  to  her  motberlike  dreams  of  the  fcnrtunes 
of  her  orphan  boy  ;  he  heard  again  the  last  intelligible  words 
she  had  addressed  to  him,  as  she  put  his  father's  sword   intoi 
his  hand — "  Be  brave,  be  bold,  be  loyal  !"*    It  was  with  a 
blush,  partly  of  shame,  and  partly  of  entbusiaon,  that  he  rose  up  ;i 
and  as  he  strode  out  of  the  room,  the  noise  of  his  heels  on  th^ 
stones  sounded,  in  his  boyish  fancy,liketheclaBgof  golden  spurs.  | 

It  was  his  next  business  to  find  bis  way  to  the  chapel,  that 

*'  The  concluding  wordi  in  the  ceremony  of  making  a  knight*  i 

.   t  A  diBtinguishing  token  of  knighthood. 


be  might  pay  his  devotions  at  the  rained  ebrine  of  St.  Jamesy 
the  patron  saint  of  the  family ;  and  there  he  made  his  vows 
to  build  up  again  the  sacred  edifice^  and  to  raise  a  proper  me- 
morial over  l^e  tombs  of  his  race,  if  ever,  by  the  iavour  of 
God  and  the  holy  saint,  he  should  be  enabled  so  to  da.  He 
then  sought  out  with  a  lighter  heart,  the  few  relations  that  were 
left  to  him ;  and  making  his  request  to  the  two  nearest  in  blood, 
as  aged  priest  and  his  sister,  he  obtained  their  consent  to  hie 
entering  the  station  of  an  esquire ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing th^set  out  with  him  for  the  ch&teau  of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  evening  the  ceremony  of  presenting  him  with  his  armi 
was  performed.  The  chapel  was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  ami 
erowded  with  the  famify  and  vassals  of  the  Count ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  the  young  heiress  of  St.  Paul  was  conspicuous,  not 
only  by  the  magnificence  of  her  dress,  but  the  extreme  beauty 
of  her  girlish  face  and  figure.  When  Amauri,  with  trembling 
linbsi  and  cheek  pale  with  undefinable  emotion,  walked  up  the 
nm  towards  the  altar,  supported  by  the  aged  priest  and  his 
sister,  his  eyes  encountered  accidentally  tiiose  of  Adelaide. 
She  was  looking  at  him  earnestly  ;  and,  on  his  part,  the  boy- 
page  gazed  as  if  he  bad  seen  his  playmate  for  the  first  time. 
Suddenly  he  withdrew  his  eyes,  the  blood  mounted  into  hi» 
face,  his  chest  expanded,  and  with  a  second  glance,  half  of 
reproach,  half  of  proud  resolution,  which  the  girl  did  not  feel, 
batwUch  the  woman  one  day  understood,  he  strode  loftily  on. 

He  was  presented  at  the  altar  by  hU  guardians,  each  bearing 
&  lighted  torch ;  and  after  prayers  and  genuflexions,  the  pffici- 
(ting  priest  took  a  sword  and  girdle  from  the  holy  place.* 

"Sir  Page,"  said  he,  advancing  to  the  boy,  "  you  are  now 
about  to  ascend  another  step  in  the  path  of  honour  and  virtue. 
which  you  have  chosen.     The  weapon  with  which  I  now  invest., 
you  (and  he  bound  the  girdle  round  him)  is  for  use,  not  ^ay. 
^^art,  Sm  SaviRB,  and  see  that  you  use  it  aright  inthe/cause 
of  God,  and  for  the  honour  of  noble  chivalry  !"  ^ 

From  this  day  the  character  of  Amauri  was  changed!;  In  a 
?ace  of  time  wonderfully  short,  he  became  the  boldesfrrider, 
^e  swiftest  runner,  and  the  stoutest  wresder  of  his  age^in  the 
household  of  the  Count  "  Amauri  is  mad  1"  cried  hisvasjOT- 
iflhed  eomraijes ;  but  all  allowed  that  there  was  marvelloul^^ 
method  in  his  madness.  He  attended  with  scrupulous  exact- 
less  to  the  minutest  duties  of  his  office,  and  went  through  the 

*  0aint  Palaye. 
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dae  coufse  of  derVicee^  faete^dgisn^nd  as  tb«y  irero^'wUb  \uu- 
form  apiilafu8(^.  He  waa  first  the  Jiquifeoin  the  eJ^mbw,  whick 
was  bat  a'rfight  remove  froSai  the  post  of- page  j  then  the 
uquke  of  the  tabl^— of  the  witfe-ccUar— of  the  pantry-^f 
tiie  stable— and,  in  short,-  he  becarne  at  length  the  squire  of 
tiie  body,  or  squire  of  honour.*  In  aH  these  interinediate 
stages,  he  was  admittifttlttfiiicf  (easing  faaniliarity  with  the  fonuly 
<tf  his  chief.  After  darvin^  thte  ihfeat,  serving  the  Wirie^  m 
pe#lbrmiifig  the  other  duties  of  the  table-^^besides  prfrts*ing  ef 
the  fea'st  th$insclves--4t  was  the  ctrttdtii  of  ib*  i^ites  tocte 
tfie%ail  for  dancing,  in  wliich'  they  Tied  for  t&e  baifl  of  their 
ford's  daughter,  and  those  of  tbe  other  noble  ladies  who  weifl 
present.  Sometimes  ganies  cf  various  descripiidns  intenrcned  ; 
and  ever  and  anon  it  was  the  cap  of  the  yotmg  men  to  help 
their  partners  to^spibes  and  icottifitfei  and  to  cbrnpouDo 
dJiirett  ^d  pimeht,f  and  mull  wine'atid  Kppocras  for  the 
gwe8ts.§     '  • 

In  all  thevarioos  duties  of  the  day,  Atoauri,  in  P^<>^^^ 
time,  became  the  very  j)rince  of  squires.  He  was  the  best 
carver,  thie  most  graceful  cup-bearer,  the  most  elegant  danca*, 
and  the  mfost  skilful  concocter  of  cordiaJ*  in  the  house,  in 
the  exercised  out  of  dtoors,  he  bore  tb^  same  ascendancy.  H« 
leaped  upon  horseback,  armed  fi-om  head  to  fbot,  wi^out  tbe 
assistance  of  the  stirrup ;  and, urtarmed,  he  could 'spring  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  man  sitting  in'  the  saddle.B  In  itoliWc  bat- 
lies  he  was  a  hard  hittei',  tnd  e  good-hunioured  taker ;  m  the 
vespers  of  the  toumay,  he  proved  himself  a  match,  and  sojm- 
times  more  than  a  match,  for  the  best  knrghts  that  entered  the 
lists  ;ir  and,  at  last,  when  led  into  tbe  field  of  reaj  war,  hisdanng 
eourage  and  romantic  generbsity  rendered' }ii^  name  so  ceie- 

.-  .JfaintPalaye.         ,  *  '  .'„     fl^««»ft 

t  A\iort  of  d^jnk  made  of  wSas  and  honey.-.-Boat€tilei:, B«™" 

X  A  naixture  of  wine,  honey,  and  spicea^-rStatuta  Cluniaoensi*. 

1  Sajnt  Palaye.  J  J^^:w.  fllfrto- 

T  Tthis  marks  an  important  crK  of  chivalry,  noticed  m  "^^!L 
tioal  Siimmary.  The  eve  bf  tbe  toumay  was  at  first  set  »P"*.r[i  to 
amusernieat  bf  squires ;  hatifbfward  yoimg  fciight8weref)0BWtw 
^ier  the  lists ;  and  at  let^gtb  tt|e  heralds  fomailyannottnwdit**^ 
'  "My  Lords  Knights,  to-morrow  will  be  the  eve  of  the  *«>«"??/' vSiit 
prowess  will  b^  bought  arid  sold  with  iron  and  steel.^ '  It  is  ^W^^^ 
ah  institution;  the  strength  of  which  lay  in  the^  distinctions  ^^^TrTf 
it  was  hedged  round,  could  not  long  withstand  this  «>*®"jjf^t|,e 
ranks.  Squires  were  soon  admitted  in^  the  tournament  itseli;  sao 
decline  went  gradually  on,  till  chivalry  vanished  like  a  dream. 
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brated,  that  in  the  tales  of  the  m^dens  round  the  hearth  he 
became  a  sort  of  Roland*  of  squires. 

His  twenty-first  year  at  length  arrived, — that  period  to  which 
he  Rad  so  long  looked  forward  with  intense  longing  and  expec- 
tation ;  and  Amauri  might  beQoine  a  knightt  Scarcely  had 
the  hourglass  shown  the  minute  when,  on  that  day  twenty-on« 
years,  his  cry  had  first  thrilled  his  mother's  heart,  than  he  has- 
tened to  the  count,  and  kneeling  before  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  court,  declared  his  birth  and  services,  and  soli- 
cited the  honour  of  knighthood.     He  was  refused ! 

That  evening,  pale  and  heartstruck,  Amauri  was  standing  at 
8  distant  window,  leaiirng  his  head  upon  the  bars,  when  his  lord 
stepped  gently  up  to  him,  and  placing  his  hand  fasiiliarly  upon 
his  shoulder — 

"  Amauri,"  eaidhe,  '*  why  will  you  force  me  to  seem  the 
enemy  of  your  fortune  ?  I  need  not  tell  you,  who  are,  in  all 
respects  but  one,  the  most  accomplished  squire  in  Christendom, 
that  obedience  to  every  reasonable  and  honourable  request  is 
your  first  duty.  Have  I  desbred  of  you  aught  that  is  contrary 
to  reason  or  honour  ?'* 

"  No,  sir,  you  have  not.** 

*^  Once  more,  then,  will  you  follow  me  to  the  Holy  Land  ?" 

^'  My  lord,  I  will  rather  die  a  squire  !*'  The  Count  de  St. 
Paul  looked  as  if  he  would  have  answered,  *'*'  Die  then  !'*  but, 
controlling  his  passion,  he  said,  in  a  subdued  voice, — 

*<  I  cannot  compel  you,  sir ;  for  I  am  aware  that  you  are 
no  vassal  of  mine ;  but  tell  me,  at  least,  for  what  reason 
you  refuse.  I  know  it  is  not  from  fear  of  Christian  or  in- 
fidel.'* 

**  My  lord,**  said  Amauri^  ^^  why  do  you  think  it  strange 
that  /should  choose  to  stay  at  home,  and  fight  the  battles  of 
God  and  my  prince  in  my  native  land  ?  Are  there  not  other 
gentlemen,  both  knights  and  squires,  who  have  made  the  same 

*  It  is  ic&rcely  necesBary  to  mention,  that  if 

«'  The  blast  of  that  dread  horn,  K^r!^ 

On  Fontarabien  echoes  borne,'* 

told  to  King  Charles  that  Roland  fell  in  the  skirmish  of  Roncesvallee, 
it  told  nothing  else  about  him,  so  far  as  authentic  history  knows.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  and  warden  of  the  seacoasts,  and 
therefore,  in-  all  probability  a  brave  man ;  but  be  appears  to  owe  his 
herosfaip  of  romance  to  nothing  more  than  the  convenient  obscurity  in 
whieh  he  was  left  by  the  chroniclers,  one  only  of  whom  mentions  mm* 
ajftd  that  in  a  casual  notice  9i  his  death*  ^    ^. 

t  Saint  Palaye. 
YeL.  I.— -to 
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eleetioD,  without  being  exposed  to  degrading  8uq>icionBof  any 
kind  ?  Asky  I  pray  you,  of  the  Lord  de  Varennes,  why  he  will 
sot  forth  to  the  battles  of  the  Cross !" 

«^  sir  Renault  de  Varennes,'*  replied  the  count,  <'  is  the 
suitor  of  my  daughter  and  heiress^  the  Lady  Adelaide,  whose 
hand  will  be  placed  in  his  on  my  return  :  and  good  cause  he 
has  to  remain  behind,  and  look  after  his  betrothed,  at  a  time 
when  the  absence  of  so  many  great  lords  will  let  loose  upon 
the  country  alt  the  beggarly  and  unprincipled  adyenturera  who 
are  now  restrained  by  their  presence." 

<*  My  lord  de  St.  Paul,''  said  Amauri,  fiercely  and  suddenly, 
while  the  blood  mounted  to  his  cheeks,  '<  it  is  enough  ; — ^you 
may  thrust  me  from  the  service  of  your  house,  if  you  will, — 
for  that  at  least  is  in  your  power  ; — but  I  repeat  that  I  will  die 
a  squire  rather  than  go  with  you  to  the  Holy  Land!"  The 
count  followed  him  with  a  searching  and  not  unadmiring  eye, 
as  he  turned  away ;  and  when  the  graceful  and  soldierlike 
figure  of  his  dependant  had  vanished  through  a  doorway — 

*'  Could  he  but  raise  a  banner !"  muttered  he ;  "  but-no— 
my  broad  lands  must  wed  their  equal ;  they  shall  never  go  to 
make  a  banneret  out  of  a  simple  knight." 

The  count's  refusal  was  generally  set  down  to  a  cause 
which,  in  that  day,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  marred  sometimes 
the  fortune  of  dependants — their  own  merit ;  and  Amauri  was 
supposed  tQ  be  denied  the  honour  of  knighthood,  simply  because 
his  lord  found  him  particularly  useful  in  the  character  of  a  squire.* 
The  young  man  himself,  although  he  half-suspected  what  was 
the  real  cause,  refused  to  acknowledge  that  he  did  so  even  to 
his  own  heart ;  and  indeed  he  sometimes  struggled  manfully  to 
lippear  ignorant,  under  the  questions  of  the  acute  and  imper- 
tinent examiner  within,  that  there  actually  were  feelings  in 
that  heart  which  called  for  the  interference  of  the  Count  de  St 
Paul.  But  yet  to  leave  Adelaide,  in  the  absence  of  her  father, 
in  the  power  of  the  bold,  bad  man  whom  he  knew  she  hated 
— the  thought  was  madness.  *<  Whom  he  knew  she  hated  !'* 
How  did  he  know  it  ?  By  the  magic  of  the  wizard  Love,  who 
builds  things  and  circumstances  out  of  wishes  or,  fears,  and, 
more  subtle  than  Archimedes,  moves  the  world  of  man's  heart, 
without  needing  any  footing  to  stand  upon. 

Adelaide  had  never  told  him  that  she  hated  the  Lord  de  Va- 
rennes, iar  less  that  she  loved  her  father's  dependant.  lH'bey 
glided  past  each  other  in  the  business  of  life  as«ilent  as  sptzita  ; 

♦  SaintPalaye, 
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jet,  like  spirits,  appearing  to  possess  some  mystic  power  of 
eommuoion  unknown  to  the  grosser  fkculties  of  men.  She 
bad  grown  before  his  eyes  from  childhood  up  to  woman's  prime ; 
and  when  he  felt  his  own  heart  expanding  in  the  maturity  of 
years,  he  ascribed  the  process  to  the  innate  power  of  the  ex* 
pandiog  image  within.  Perhaps  he  was  right ;  for  his  was  a 
character  in  which  pride  and  impetuosity,  modified  by  the  soft 
witcheries  of  song,  and  the  instilled  as  well  as  instinctive  ideas 
of  sex,  might  have  led  to  mere  voluptuousness,  but  for  some- 
thing to  refine,  and  exalt,  and  sustain.  Adelaide  was  this 
something.  She  was  as  pure  as  she  was  beautiful ;  she  was 
generous,  high-minded,  patient,  and  devout ;  the  very  presence 
of  her  image  waa  of  itself  sufficient  to  consecrate  the  temple 
in  which  it  was  placed,  and  to  chase  away  the  ill  thoughts-' 
which  ar^  the  demons  of  the  mind,  and  make  passion  holy. 

Accustomed  to  fight  for  her  applause,  and  to  receive  a  look 
as  his  rich  reward,  the  young  soldier  at  length  carried  with 
him  the  idea  ef  his  mistress  into  all  the  relations  of  life.  She 
was  his  judge  in  the  contentions  of  the  soul  and  the  senses ; 
his  counsellor  in  time  of  trial,  and  his  supporter  in  the  hour  of 
danger  {  she  nerved  his  hand  in  the  battle,  and  melted  his  heart 
in  conquest ;  she  became  at  last  even  as  a  part  of  himself— 
an  inseparable  portion  of  his  moral  identity. 

And  yet  all  this  was  delusion  ;  for  his  Adelaide  was  only  an 
idea,  till  he  had  himself  made  her  the  individual  whom  his  faith 
received  as  a  being  to  be  worshipped*  She  too  had  her 
dreams,  and  her  images,  and  her  high  places  of  love  and  fancy  t 
The  gentle  playmate  of  her  infancy  had  been  erected,  as  if  by 
magic,  into  the  hero  of  her  girlish  imagination.  Here  was  a 
metamorphosis  for  curiosity  to  wonder  at !  She  looked  on 
what  he  wa«,  and  what  he  had  heen^  till  childish  affection  on 
one  hand,  and  youthful  admiration  on  the  other,  met  and  blend- 
ed at  that  point  of  romantic  sentiment  which  throws  such  ^ 
dreamy  and  poetical  hue  upon  the  worid,  at  an  age  when  th« 
Mul  is  only  half  awake,  and  the  heart  only  half  asleep.  In 
this  case  the  hero  did  not  sink,  as  he  usually  does,  into  the  man ; 
bnt  when  the  days  of  hero-worship  had  passed  by,  and  Ade* 
laide  looked  around — a  feeling,  seeing,  thinking,  intellectual 
woman,— the  hero  melted  from  her  vision,  and  the  man  remained, 
palpable  and  definite  in  his  place. 

She  felt,  she  knew  that  it  was  to  her  Amauri  looked  for  the 
reward  of  his  valour  ; — she  felt  and  knew  it ;  for  she  was  a 
woman,  and  had  a  woman's  heart  and  a  woman^s  eyes.  Suitors 
came— noble,  rich,  and  valiant— and  they  departed  as  they 
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came.  S^ummer  after  summer  passed  away,  and  the  pkyful 
graces  of  early  years  ripened  into  tbe  full  majestic  lovelilDesfl 
of  womanhood.  The  frolic  laugh  subsided  into  tbe  ^^  rich  and 
melancholy  smile ;"  and  the  voice,  losing  its  high  and  gleesome 
tone,  as  if  bent  down  by  a  load  of  sweetness,  learned  to  thrill 
when  it  had  forgotten  to  pierce.  She  was  on  the  verge  of 
twenty.  It  is  bo  idle  superstition  which  tells  that  lovers,  who 
are  destined  to  love  long,  grow,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  r#- 
semble  one  another.  The  characters  assimilate ;  and  the  ex- 
pression which  is  the  reflection  of  character,  proclaims,  of 
natural  necessity,  that  they  have  done  so.  Adelaide's  mind 
raised  itself  to  the  pinnacle  on  which  her  soaring  imagination 
had  placed  Amauri ;  and,  loving  greatness,  she  herself  became 
great  to  reach  it. 

A  few  evenings  after  Amauri  and  his  patron  had  parted  ia 
the  manner  related,  the  count  was  sitting  with  his  family,  at- 
tended by  some  gentlemen  of  the  household,  on  the  steps  of 
the  chateau,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  tbe  hour.*  The  countess 
was  sitting  close  by  her  husband,  and  Adelaide  on  the  step 
above  them,  leaning  her  arm  on  her  father's  shoulder.  There 
was  something  aflecting  in  the  scene,  from  the  consideratioa 
that  this  wa^  probably  Uie  last  tranquil  meeting  of  family  love 
which  the  crusader  was  destined  to  enjoy.  On  the  morrow 
would  come  the  struggle  and  the  agony  of  parting,  the  bustle 
of  clonng  arrangements,  the  drawing  up  of  the  testament,  and 
the  solemnities  of  the  church ;  and  on  the  following  day,  with 
the  wallet  slung  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  staff  in  his  aa^d,  cased 
in  iron,  and  loaded  with  arms,  with  his  back  to  the  home  of 
his  fathers,  and  his  face  to  the  far  land  of  his  travel,  the  soldier 
of  the  cross  would  begin  his  pilgrimage.  They  discoursed  in 
a  low  tone,  suited  to  the  seriousness  of  their  thoughts  ;  and  at 
tbe  rude  men-at-arms  conversing  near  them,  nursed  in  the  lap 
of  war,  and  brought  up  amid  turmoil  and  strife,  looked  round 
upon  the  fair  and  merr^  land  they  were  about  to  leave,  with 
"^its  green  com  waving  m  the  wind,  and  peaceful  vineyards 
stretching  up  the  hill  sides,  their  hearts  beat  quick,  their  eyes 
glistened,  and  their  voices  sunk  into  silence. 

The  qiuet  of  the  scene  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  return 
of  a  horseman,  who  had  been  despatched  in  the  morning  on  an 
errand  to  a  town  at  some  distance. 

**  What  news  ?  What  news  ?**  cried  the  count,  as  he  rode 
up  to  the  party.    "  What  of  the  time  ?" 

♦  Tristan  le  Voyageur, 
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<<  Hf  lord/'  said  the  man,  dismountiDg,  ^^  I  have  beard  that 
the  king  is  on  his  march  to  Marseilles,  where  the  troops  are 
to  embark ;  and  that  the  queen,  with  her  children  and  ladies, 
aod  the  Countess  of  Poitiers,  her  sister-in-law,  are  with  him.'' 

'<Tbat  is  good  news,"  remarked  the  count,  in  a  cheering 
tone ; ''  we  shall  fight  all  the  better  that  such  eyes  are  upon  us. 
—What  say  you,  gallants  ?    For  God  and  the  ladies !" 

"  Sir,*'  resumed  the  messenger,  ••  it  may  please  you  further 
to  hear,  that  when  passing  along  the  great  road,  near  the  cha- 
pel of  St. Urban,  I  witnessed  a  passage  of  arms  held  by  the 
Lord  de  Varennes,  in  honour,  as  they  say  of—"  and  the  speaker 
stopped  suddenly  in  confusion,  and  turned  his  eyes  upon  the 
Lady  Adelaide. 

"  Ha !  is  it  even  so  ?'*  exclaimed  the  count.  *'  Honour  to 
the  sons  of  the  brave  !*  And  does  he  bear  himself  stqutly  ! 
How  many  have  touched  his  war-shield  V* 

*^My  lord,  not  one.  The  knights  that  have  passed  by 
were  all  withheld  by  vows  or  lack  of  time,  being  on  their  jour- 
ney to  Marseilles ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Lord  de  Ya- 
rennes  is  too  proud  to  tilt  with  a  squire,  even  though  he  were 
the  squire  of  a  banneret.j  It  is  pity,  indeed,  as  most  men  say, 
that  80  valiant  a  knight,  instead  of  being  delivered  from  his 
oath,  should  be  kept  there  broiling,  day  after  day,  in  a  July 
8un.  Yet  there  be  churls  of  the  commune,  free  merchants  as 
they  call  thennselves — ^peddling  knaves,  whom  God  confound ! 
--who  do  nothing  but  laugh  and  joke  at  the  occurrence,  and 
torn  the  misfortune  of  Sir  Renault  into  a  ridicule  of  chivahy 
itself." 

**  By  all  the  saints !"  cried  the  count,  jumping  up,  ^'  this 
must  not  be. — To  horse,  sirs !  mount  some  of  you  at  once, 
and  carry  round  the  neighbourhood  the  news  of  Sir  Renault's 
challenge.  Were  it  not  for  the  sacred  badge  on  my  shoulder, 
I  would  deliver  him  myself!" 

"  Sir,"  said  Amauri,  darting  eagerly  forward,  "  why  lament 
a  misfortune  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  remedy  ?  Only  make 
me  a  knight,  and,  I  swear  by  the  holy  Saint  James,  I  will 
strike  a  blow  upon  his  war-shield  that  shall  make  the  plains 
ring  again !"    The  count  hesftated  for  a  momenti  but  at  last 

*  An  exclamation  of  the  heralds  at  any  gallant  or  ikilful  deed  per* 
formed  in  the  course  of  a  toninament. 

t  A  squire-banneret,  however,  would  seem  to  have  ranked  with  a 
Imight-bachelor,  from  the  circumstance  of  the^ay  of  both,  aocordine  to 
Da  Cange,  being  the  same,  namely,  ten  sols  Toumoii  a  day,  Tht 
word  toumois  dutinguishes  the  coinage  of  Tours. 

«0» 
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inquired,  sternly-^'^  Will  you  fdlo^  me  afterward  to  Egypt  ?'' 
Amauri  shook  his  bead,  and  with  a  glance  at  Adelaide,  which 
told  how  fierce  was  the  mental  struggle,  turned  away  and 
quitted  the  party. 

He  coasted  round  the  chateau,  and  striding  rapidly  forwards, 
plunged  into  ft  wood,  where  he  was  accustomed,  afler  the  fash- 
ion of  lovers,  to  indulge  his  meditations.  On  the  present  oc< 
easion,  these  meditations  were  of  no  enviable  kind.  He  had, 
almost  unconsciously,  looked  forward  to  his  twenty-first  year, 
as  to  a  period  when  he  might  honourably  declare  himself  to 
Adelaide,  and  commence  a  course  of  adventure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deserving  and  winning  her.  He  was  aware  that,  as  a 
simple  knight,  he  should  have  as  little  chance  of  marrying  the 
heiress  of  St.  Paul,  as  in  his  present  rank  of  squire  ;  but  when 
the  hauberk  was  once  on,  the  lists  of  fortune,  from  which  he 
If  as  now  excluded,  would  be  thrown  open,  where,  to  a  man  of 
family  antiquity  like  himself,  dignities  of  all  kinds,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heralds,  were  to  be  ^^  bought  and  sold  with  iron 
and  steel.^' 

This  he  knew,  not  only  from  the  romances  which  at  this 
time  be^an  to  delight  the  people,  but  from  the  same  kind  of 
personal  observation  which  prompted  the  pictures  of  fiction.* 
He  saw  that  courage  and  perseverance  were  the  only  things 
necessary,  besides  the  qualification  of  noble  birth,  which  he 
possessed,  for  the  achievement  of  fortune ;  and,  with  the 
natural  enthusiasm  of  the  young  and  the  brave,  he  seemed  in 
imagination  alfbady  to  touch  a  goal  to  which  access  was  de- 
barred by  nothing  more  than  lances  and  shields. 

Would  this  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  be  inquired,  so  much  in- 
sisted upon  by  his  patron,  be  in  reality  fatal  to  his  hopes  of  Ade- 
laide ?  Could  he  not  trust  to  the  fidelity  of  bis  high-minded 
mistress  during  the  space  when  her  pilgrim  should  be  acquir- 
ing a  renown  Aat  might  render  him  worthy  of  her,  and  gather- 
ing barbaric  gems  to  coronet  her  queenly  brow  on  his  return  ? 
A  glow,  as  If  of  sunshine,  broke  upon  his  heart,  as  it  answered 
in  the  affirmative  ;  but  the  next  moment  the  idea  of  Sir  Re- 
nault passed  across  like  a  dark  cold  shadow. 

This  man  had  been  the  earliest  of  Adelaide's  lovers  ;  and 
his  passion  was  so  far  useful,  as,  according .  to  report,  it  was 
principally  owing  to  his  interference  and  intrigues  that  the 
Count  de  St.  Paul  had  permitted  his  daughter  to  refuse  several 

*  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  manners  in  the  early  French  ro. 
jnances  were  contemporary,  however  remote  might  be  the  qharacterv 
and  drte  of  the  story, 
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of  the  first  offers  which  the  kingdom  could*  ^ave  afibrded* 
She  had  now  reached  an  age,  however,  when  her  womanif h 
caprice  could  ho  longer  be  attended  to— when  her  duty  to  the 
noble  family  which,'  in  her  turn,  she  waa  expected  to  transmit 
io  another  generation,  must  be  performed  ;  and  on  a  renewal 
of  the  proposals  of  the  Lord  de  Varennes,  her  father  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  them. 

Sir  Renault  was  a  proud,  sterp  man,  inflexible  in  his  re- 
solves, and  as  careless  of  danger  as  the  sword  with  which  he  pro- 
voked or  repelled  it.  From  the  first  moment  when  he  had 
thrown  eyes  of  passion  upon  Adelaide's  budding  charms,  he  had 
watched  her  like  a  couched  tiger.  Rejection  could  not  turn 
him  aside  from  his  purpose  ;  coldness  chilled  not  his  passion ; 
hatred  itself  had  no  power  tp  wither  the  hopes  of  his  love. 
With  indomitable  patience  he  had  stood  every  trial  of  his  heart 
and  temper ;  he  had  even  foregone  his  expectations  of  gain  , 
and  renown  in  the  Holy  Land»  that  he  might  continue  his 
watch ;  and  now,  having  crept  nearer  and  nearer,  till  he 
SMmed  to  be  almost  within  grasp  of  his  prey,  he  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  make  the  fatal  spring. 

Assist^  by  the  kind  of  publicity  in  which  great  families 
lived  at  tius  time,  when  their  domestic  servants  were  their 
equals  in  birth,  and- aspirants  to  t|ie  profession  of  chivaby,  Si/ 
Beoault,  with  the  usual  sagacity  of  his  character,  had  early 
made  the  discovery,  that  hrs  most  powerful  if  not  only  rival  in 
hye  was  AmaurL  A  deep  and  deadly  hatred  against  the  pre* 
sumptuous  dependant  rose,  as  of  natural  necessity,  in  his 
breast ;  and  Amauri,  on  his  part,  looked  with  a  kind  of  in- 
stinctive dislike  on  the  dusky  orbs  that  were  for  ever  riveted 
on  his  mistress's  face.  This  mutual  feeling  reached  its  height, 
vheo  the  count  publicly  named  the  Lord  de  Yarenniss  as  his 
fatore  son-in-law  ;  and  Amauri,  when  looking  forward  in  ima« 
Ration  to  the  period  of  his  knighthood,  eyed  his  enemy  with 
t  bitter  and  meaning  smile.  The  first  blow,  however,  was 
■track  by  the  banneret,  who,  informing  the  Count  de  St.  Paul 
of  his  suspicions,  prevailed  upon  him  to  attempt  to  carry 
Amauri  out  of  the  way  into  Egypt,  and,  in  the  event  of  dis- 
obedience, to  refuse  him  knighthood. 

Harassing  himself  with  reflections  on  his  destiny,  the  de- 
peodant  wandered  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  thicket,  and  threw 
lumself  down  on  a  green  bank,  from  which  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun  were  stealing  slowly  away.  There  was  not  a  breath  of 
^d,  and  all  things  wese  silent  except  the  slumbrous,  inartieu- 
Ute  voice  whiph  run^  through  the  forest,  evep  wheQ  it^  leave? 
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ftre  stiHest.  His  eyes,  which  had  sciarcely  been  closed  since 
the  first  refusal  of  the  count;  began  to  get  heavy ;  tlie  things 
and  persons  that  had  filled  his  thoughts  assumed  a  spectraJ, 
unstable  appearance ;  and  at  last,  allowing  his  head  to  smk 
npon  the  turf,  he  fell  asleep/ 

He  dreamed.  He  thought  he  was  in  Egypt,  surronnded  by 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  The  fate  of  the  day 
was  to  be  decided  by  a  single  combat,  and  he  was  chosen  as 
the  champion  of  the  cross,  to  tilt  against  a  Saracen  knight. 
They  ran  their  course,  and  his  lance  pierced  the  enemy  of  the 
faith  to  the  heart.  Dismounting,  he  unfastened  the  helmet  of 
the  vanquished,  and  with  joy  and  amazement  beheld  the  fea- 
tures of  Sir  Renault  de  Varennes,  The  reward  of  his  prowess, 
he  imagined,  was  to  be  a  banner ;  and  when  presented  to  him, 
he  embraced  it  eagerly  ;  but  in  an  instant  it  was  no  longer  a 
banner,  but  his  mistress  Adelaide,  that  he  had  elapsed  in  his 
arms.  His  feelings  on  this  discovery  were  too  mighty  for  the 
bonds  of  sleep,  and  widi  a  cry  of  joy  he  awoke. 

Grieving  for  the  loss  of  his  dream,  as  if  it  had  been  a  reality, 
he  again  laid  his  head  down  on  the  green  turf,  and  again  fell 
asleep.  He  dreamed.  The  guardian  saint  of  his  house  stood 
beside  him,  and  pointed,  as  if  commanding  him  to  go  some- 
where. A  dark  cloud  enveloped  the  scene  in  the  quarter  de- 
signated by  the  Holy  Land :  but  after  AmaUri  had  for  some  time 
looked  earnestly  towards  it,  the  shades  began  to  withdraw,  and 
he  saw  the  crescent  moon  riding  serene  amid  the  vapour. 
Below  was  a  faintly  imaged  figure  resembling  a  crucifix,  but 
its  form  was  almost  completely  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the  crescent 
moon.  The  saint,  after  gazing  upon  him  for  some  time  with 
a  look  of  stern  command,  appeared  to  be  about  to  declare  his 
meaning  in  words. 

"  Amauri !"  said  he  ;  but  as  the  voice  of  his  heavenly  patron 
fell  suddenly  upon  his  ear,  Amauri  started  and  awoke. 

He  could  scarcely  persuade  himself  that  the  sound  had  not 
been  a  reality.  ^^  Amauri  1"  it  said,  as  distinctly  as  tongue 
could  speak,  yet  as  sweetly  as  if  Adelaide  herself  had  spoken  : 
and  in  great  amazement  he  started  up  and  looked  around. 
It  was  now  almost  dark ;  but  with  the  same  distinctness  as  it 
had  appeared  to  his  sleeping  senses,  he  saw  the  white  figure 
of  the  saint  for  an  instant  before  it  vanished.  A  thrill  of  awe 
passed  through  the  heart  of  the  young  warrior,  and  he  stood 
for  some  moments  as  if  he  had  been  turned  into  a  statue. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  throw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and 
*'^w  a  pilgrimage  to  the  land  where  the  crescent  triumphed 
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orerthe  cross;  but,  withheld  by  an  idea  that  the  apparition 
might  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  delusion  occasioned  by 
his  dream,  he  paused  irresolute. 

<<  Oh,  holy  protector,"  he  exolaimed, ''  deign  to  grant  me  a 
sign  that  thy  servant  may  know  f hee  i"  The  sign  was  granted^ 
for,  on  the  instant,  his  eye  rested  upon  a  scarf  bound  upon  hii^ 
left  arm,  of  the  same  form  as  tl^e  anoulder-belts  to  wluch  the. 
wallet  of  the  crusaders  was  hung.  Further  hesitation  would 
liave  been  impious ;  and  Amauri  knelt  down,  and  voweid 
solemDly,  whatever  might  be  the  sacrifice,  to  assume  the  crQS8| 
ud  pass  into  the  Holy  l^aQd  ^s  a  pilgrim  of  Saint  Jamea^ 


CHAPTER  It 


-This  rmg— 


Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  pree^e  the  ruin  of  your  love. 

All  night  long  the  chateau,  and  particularly  the  chapel  of 
3t.  Pauly  were  in  a  blaze  of  light.  The  distant  inhabitants  of 
the  district  saw  with  amazement  an  appearance  so  unusual ; 
tome  started  from  their  bedd  to  gaze  at  the  phenomenon  ;  and 
in  places  where  several  neighbours  could  join  in  company  to 
protect  one  another  from  the  wandering  spirits  of  the  eight,  all 
iiurried  towards  the  chateau  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  illumina- 
tion. A  considerable  crowd  of  all  ranks,  and  of  both  sexes, 
was  thus  collected  in  the  courts  and  around  the  waUs  ;  and  at 
in  hour  when,  throughout  the  domains  of  France,*  every  thing 
was  usually  buried  in  profound  silence,  the  ch&teau  of  St.  PaiS 
presented  such  an  appearance  of  animation  aa  was  but  rarely 
witnessed  in  the  daytime. 

*  Du  Cange  has  eatisfactorily  proved  that  Champagne  wan  at  thia 
time  a  fief  of  France,  and  not  of  the  empire,  as  some  writers  imagine. 
The  latter  were  misled  by  an  expression  of  the  Lord  de  Joinville, 
Gnnd  Seneschal  of  Champagne,  who  Refused  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Saint  Louis,  ^  not  being  his  subject."  As  the*  vassal  of  the  Count  of 
Champagne,  however,  Joinville  could  not  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  France,  although  the  count  himself  was  a  vassal  of  the  king. 
The  homage  of  the  under-vassals"  was  due  to  their  respective  lords  { 
lAcl  it  was  only  the  great  or  direct  vassals  of  the  crown  who  were  the 
kJng*B  •*  subjects."    6ucb  was  the  nature  of  the  feudal  tenure. 


1st  vwM  waowxm  or  iaiht  jambs.' 

Amaori  had  sigmfied  his  compliance  whh  tbe  wiahefl  of  Mff 
patron,  who  in  hu  tarn  consented  to  grant  the  boon  bo  import- 
ant to  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  his  dependant  As  it  was 
necessary,  however,  that  the  new  knight,  before  setting  out  on 
his  pilgrimage,  should  fulfil  the  promise  he  had  made  to  deliver 
Ae  Lord  de  Varennes  from  his  vow,  the  august  and  imposing 
ceremonies  by  which  a  candidate  was  admitted  into  the  noble 
order  of  chivalry  were  now  in  course  of  performance,  with  a 
splendour  proportioned  to  the  estimation  in  which^  the  novice 
was  held  by  his  lord.* 

It  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  press  of  time,  that  many 
forms  should  be  omitted,  or  at  least  curtiiiled.  The  observance 
of  the  austere  fasts,  which  preceded  a  ceremony  fully  as  reli- 
gious as  it  was  military,  was  confined  to  a  few  hours ;  and  the 
watching  of  the  arms  was  held  to  be  completed  before  day- 
break. The  holy  sacrament  was  then  administered  to  the 
novice ;  and  on  the  elevation  of  the  host,  he  saw  corporeally 
before  him  the  master  in  whose  service  he  was  about  to  enter 
as  a  soldier  of  the  blessed  cross.  He  was  then  led  into  the 
bath,  and  as  he  rose  from  the  waters  pnre  in  body,  he  was 
reminded  that  this  was  but  a  type  of  the  purifying  of  the 
aoul. 

Being  conducted  to  a  rich  bed  of  state,  he  was  laidthereioy 
under  a  magnificent  coverlid  of  minever.f 

**  Another  bed,  sir,''  said  the  count,  *<  in  the  great  city  of 
Paradise,  you  must  conquer  for  yourself  by  your  chivalry."^ 
Having  Iain  for  some  time,  he  was  assisted  to  rise,  and  clothed 
in  a  robe  of  fine  linen  of  tbe  purest  white ;  and  ha  then  con- 
fessed himself,  kneeling  before  the  officiating  priest,  who  after- 
ward pronounced  a  discourse  explanatory  of  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  morality* 

The  novice  then  repaired  to  the  chapel,  which  was  splendidly 
illuminated,  and  crowded  by  the  family  and  household  of  the 
count,  and  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  neighbour- 


^  *  The  details  of  the  ceremony  iHiich  follow  are  taken  chiefly  from 
flaint  Palaye,  M^moires  sar  la  Chevalerie. 

t  A  BOrt  of  fUr,  supposed  by  Du  Cange  to  be  the  skin  of  a  smaH  ani- 
mal caUed  the  Gris.  The  coverlids,  or  counterpanes,  consisted  usually 
of  skins  of  value,  and  were  always  included  (as  they  were  also  by  the 
Romans)  among  the  richest  articles  of  furniture. 

f  The  words  used  by  Hues  de  Tabarie,  in  conferring  the  order  of 
knighthood  upon  Saladin.  Ordene  de  Chevalerie.  In  the  History  of 
Jerusalem,  however,  it  is  said  that  the  honour  was  oonferred  by  Hum^ 
phry  de  Toron. 


bood. — Having  reached  the  altar,  be  delivered  his  sword,  which 
was  slupg  about  bis  neck,  to  the  priest ;  who,  after  blessiDg  k 
by  prayers  and  invocations,  returned  it  to  him  again*  Amaori 
then  knelt  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Count  de  St.  Paul,  and  offered 
him  the  consecrated  weapon. 

^'Sir,"  demanded  the  count,  *^for  what  purpose  do  70C 
desire  to  be  girded  with  the  arms  of  a  knight  ?" 

^' My  lord,"  replied  the  aspirant,  '^mj  purpose  tends  solely 
(0  the  advancement  of  our  holy  religion  and  the  honour  of 
noble  chivalry." 

^^  It  is  good,"  said  the  count ;  *^  approach,  noUe  damsd% 
and  arm  the  servant  of  God  and  of  the  fair ! "  The  Lady  Ade- 
lude  and  another  high- bom  damsel,  obeying  the  Gommandi 
stepped  forth  from  the  crowd,  and  Adelaide  knelt  on  one  knee, 
and  clasped  the  lefl  spur  round  the  heel  of  Amauri.  The  w^ 
vice  visibly  trembled  with  agitation  at  this  part  of  the  ceremony  | 
but  his  emotion  was  attributed  to  the  impression  made  upon 
him  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  The  right  spur  was  then 
in  like  manner  fastened  ^  then  the  hauberk  laced  round  hi^ 
body,  the  brassards  fixed  upon  his  arms,  and  the  gauntlets  drawn 
upon  his  hands. 

When  the  arming  was  nearly  finished,*  Amauri  dared  to  look 
bis  mistress  in  the  eyes.  Hers  did  not  shrink  firom  the  en- 
counter I  their  souls  met  for  the  first  time^  free  and  unembar-^ 
rassed ;  and  in  that  long,  deep  look  they  read  the  secret  of 
their  destiny.  Amauri  was  startled  from  his  trance  by  a  blow 
with  the  flat  of  a  sword  on  his  shoulder ;  it  was  repeated  a 
second,  and  a  third  time. 

<^  I  make  thee  a  knight,"  exclaimed  the  Couat  de  St.  Paul, 
in  a  loud  and  solemn  voice,  <'  in  the  name  of  God,  of  Saint 
Michael,  and  of  Saint  George.  Bobrave-^be  bold — be  loyal  I" 
The  casque  of  Sir  Amaurfwas  then  placed  upon  his  head,  a 
shield  slung  upon  his  neck,  and  a  lance  put  into  his  hand ;  and 
smid  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators^  he  strode  to  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  where  a  hor^e,  splendidly  caparisoned,  was  in 
waiting,  surrrounded  by  almost  all  the  lower  classes  of  the  dis- 
trict, eager  to  see  the  new-made  knight.  Having  sprung  into 
the  saddle,  without  touching  the  stirrups,  he  brandished  his 
sword  and  lance  with  an  exulting  bound  ;  and  the  ceremony 
was  concluded  amid  the  shouts  of  the  people,  wliich  seemed  to 
pierce  the  dull  skies  of  the  dawn. 

As  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  light,  Sir  Amauri,  attended  by  a 

^  A  knight  was  thiis  ^  4ah]ied^*-HNl0#^  fitted  with  his  ams» 
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youth  whom  he  had  en^ged  to  retain  as  his  squire,  set  out  for 
the  passage  of  arms.  As  he  rode,  he  could  scarcely  repress 
bis  unquiet  feelings  of  exultation  so  far  as  to  refrain  from  wasting 
the  strength  of  his  steed — of  which  he  presently  shoold  have  so 
much  need — in  leaping  and  racing.  He  was  now  a  knight ;  the 
liiits  of  fortune  had  heen  thrown  open  to  him ;  and  hy  means  of 
his  good  sword,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  holy  patron,  Saint 
James,  he  fihouTd  gain  the  prize !  He  Tooked  along  the  vista  of 
fais  prospects,  illumined  with  the  light  of  youthful  hope,  and  at 
the  termination  saw  with  the  distinctness  of  reality  his  beautiful 
and  noble  Adelaide.  The  folds  of  a  banner  floated  round  her 
queenly  form,  and  the  young  knight  already  in  imagination 
clasped  them  both  in  his  arms. 

He  remembered  his  vision,  and  the  preternatural  appearance 
of  the  night  before,  and  became  more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  message  Was  from  on  high.  He  looked  eagerly  towards  the 
land  imaged  in  his  dream,  where  the  cross  appeared  pale  and 
faint  beneath  the  erescent  nioon  ;  but  ever  and  anon  the  figures 
of  Adelaide  and  the  banner  floated  across  the  scene. 

*«  We  part  not  !**  he  cried ;  "  time  and  distance  shall  hare  no 
power  to  sever  us.  Where  I  go,  there  shall  she  be  also.  She 
rfiall  be  the  companioii  of  my  peaceful  hours,  and  the  sole 
judge  of  the  war-fietd, '  Her  eyes  shall  be  upon  me,  the  only 
stars  of  my  heaven — Even  now  she  sees  me — Elleme  wit! 
EUe  me  toUT*  and  these  words  the  lover  resolved  to  adopt 
as  his  motto  for  the  device  on  his  shield.* 
*  Oh  his  arrival  at  the  field  of  the  passage  of  arms,  he  found 
the  Lord  de  Yarennes  still  unrelieved,  and  in  a  fitting  mood  to 
quarrel  ^th  thel  spirit  of  his  father,  if  it  had  appeared  to  him. 
Amauri,  neglecting  the  customary  formality  of  replying 
through  his  squire  to  the  challenge,  rode  up  himself  to  the 
herald's  tree,  and  struck  one  of  the  shields,  in  terms  of 
his  promise,  so  loud  and  long,  that  the  whole  plain  rung 
to  the  clatter. 

The  preliminaries  were  soon  settled.  Sir  Renault's  eyes 
-tightened  when  he  recognised  his  enemy,  who  had  raised  his 
visor  for  a  moment,  as  one  exhibits  to  a  wild  animal  some  ob- 
ject of  his  natural  antipathy  to  rouse  its  fury.  The  combatants 
took  their  distance,  flourished  their  lances  for  a  mt>ment,  and 
ewept  like  the  wind  to  the  encounter. 

Their  meeting  was  like  that  of  two  stout  and  well-tried  sol- 
diers.   A  btief,  sharp  crash  told  of  the  contact ;  their  lanoei 

*  tia  Oanle  Pottique* 
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d€w  into  the  air  in  splioterB ;  and  both  knights  finished  the 
career  in  their  saddles — Amauri,  however*  having  been  bent 
back  even  to  the  crupper,  by  the  jfuperior  weight  of  his  antag^ 
onisti  In  the  second  course,  Sir  Renault's  lance  wa&  splintered 
in  tbe  same  manner  on  the  cuirass  of  the  new  knight ;  while 
Amauri'sy  glancing  upwards,  burst  the  laces  of  his  enemy's 
helmet,  and  fairly  bore  it  off,  leaving  him  to  finish  the  course 
in  his  skull-cap. 

Foaming  with  fury  at  this  disgrace,  although  s  casualty  of 
(he  tilt  almost  as  common  as  that  of  splintering  lances,  the 
Lordde  Varennes  threw  himself  from,  his  horse,  and  placed 
himself  in  an  attitude  for  the  second  trial  mentioned  in  his 
ehallenge,*^a  combat  on  foot  with  the  two-handedsword.  Sir 
Amaori  however,  coolly  remarking  that  he  had  not  meddled 
with  the  vermilion  shield,  and  thanking  his  antagonist  f(Mr  the 
amu^metit  he  had  been  plQased  to  afibrd  him,  began  to  ride 
sloirly  out  of  the  lists. 

"Holy  saints !''  cried  the  banneret,  "are  you  in  earnest? 
Is  there  not  spirit  enough  in  the  whole  country  of  Champagne 
to  deliver  me  from  my  vow  ? — Ah,  dastards !  were  I  but  free 
of  these  accursed  lists,  I  would  compel  the  stoutest  of  yon, 
under  the  edge  of  the  sword,  to  do  me  reason !" 

"Lord  de  Varennes,*'  said  Amauri,  with  affected  hesitatioi^, 
**  I  love  you  not  enough  to  deliver  you  from  your  vow  ;  but  if 
I  did,  what  should  I  gain  by  it  ?  If  I  lost  the  battle,  there 
would  be  no  retrieve,  for  to-morrow  I  quit  the  country  ;  and 
why  should  I,  a  knight  of  yesterday,  run  the  risk  of  commencing 
my  career  with  defeat  ?  Only  promise  me,  however,  in  tbe 
presence  of  this  herald,  and  by  the  honour  of  chivalry,  that  if 
I  am  defeated  now,  you  will  finish  the  game  with  me  on  the 
plains  of  Danaietta,  and  I  am  for  you  at  a  word  l"  A  grin  of 
fierce  mockery  writhed  the  features  of  Sir  Renault^'  as,  detect- 
ing the  shallow  artifice  of  his  rival,  he  replied — 

'<  Most  sweet  sir,  methinks  there  would  be  but  little  reason 
in  an  arrangement  which  should  give  the  advantage  to  the  con- 
quered party  !  It  may  be,  however,  that  as  you  are,  as  you 
allow,  a  new-made  knight,  you  are  ignorant  of  those  jules  of  ^ 
chivalry  which  hitherto  you  have  been  excluded  from  practising^ 
and  which  declare  that  the  terms  are  to  be  imposed  by  the 
conqueror." 

"  Sir,"  said  Amauri,  appearing  to  wax  hot  at  the  insulting 
tone  of  his  antagonist,  *^  I  am  not  less  acquainted  with  the  laws 
and  deeds  of  arms  than  yowielf ;  and  if  I  may  judge  by  your 

Vol.  I.— »t 
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arrogance,  which  is  the  usual  quality  of  a  recreant  knight,*  I 
believe  that  that  same  rule  to  which  you  allude,  and  which  I 
am  now  ready  to  abide  by,  would  answer  as  well  as  any  to  drag 
you  into  the  battles  of  the  Cross.  As  for  me,  I  pretend  not 
to  tongue*valour ;  I  leave  the  brave  Sir  Renault  to  fight  with 
his  shadow  within  the  lists,  and  boast  what  he  would  do  with- 
out them  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  go  where  I  am  called  by 
my  God  and  my  prince, — to  k)ok  for  better  tilters  among  the 
Paynim  chivalry." 

"  Turn,  caitiff,  and  look  upon  your  death !"  shouted  the  Lord 
de  Varennes,  unable  longer  to  contain  his  fury.  ^<  I  accept  the 
amended  terms :  I  swear  by  my  sword,  that,  if  defeated  here, 
I  will  consent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  combat  to  tinoe  and 
place,  at  the  pleasure  of  my  conqueror.  Swear  also,  and  come 
on!" 

'•  I  swear  in  terms  of  your  oath  !"  replied  Amauri,  and  leap- 
ing from  his  horse,  he  drew  his  sword.  The  artifice  which  be 
had  so  successfully  executed  had  only  occurred  to  him  in  the 
course  ofthe  tilt,  and,  with  the  superstition  of  the  age,  he  be- 
lieved the  idea  to  have  been  nothing  less  than  an  immediate 
inspiration  of  his  patron  saint.  He  advanced,  therefore,  upon 
his  enemy,  witlf  the  confidence  of  one  who  believes  himself  to 
be  under  supernatural  guidance,  and  struck  the  first  furious 
blow  ;  which,  however,  descended  harmlessly  upon  the  buckler 
of  Sir  Renault 

The  Lord  de  Varennes  drew  back  like  a  tiger  when  about 
to  spring — or  perhaps  was  thrust  backwards  by  the  violence  of 
the  stroke ;  but  the  next  instant  he  plunged  upon  his  antagonist, 
and  returned  the  compliment  with  such  suddenness  and  force, 
that  the  blow  beating  down  the  shield,  cut  right  through  the 
mailed  armour>  and  sunk  into  Amauri*s  shoulder,  sufficiently 
far  to  make  the  blood  spout,  although  not  far  enough  to  injure 
materially  the  muscles.  The  young  knight  was  bent  down 
almost  to  the  ground  by  the  mighty  blow,  and  perceived  at  once 
the  critical  nature  of  his  situation,  in  a  mortal  grapple  with 
one  so  decidedly  his  superior  in  physical  strength.  Shame  and 
rage  united  with  constitutional  courage  to  nerve  kis  heart ;  the 
image  of  his  mistress  swam  before  hi?  eyes,— **"  Adelaide ! 

*  This  expression,  so  much  in  use  among  the  romaneers,  nieaxit 
originally  nothing  more  than  ^*  a  knight  who  confessed  himself  van- 
quished."  Recreu  is  simply  ^  exhausted,  spent ;"  and  when  a  comb&t- 
ant  called  out  this  word,  it  was  owning  that  be  could  do  no  mi>re.  After- 
ward, recreant  came  to  imply  a  stignrm  of  general  90wardiee  and 
baseness,  in  which  sense  alone  it  is  now  understood. 
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Adelaide!"  he  shouted — '*  EUe  me  vaU!**  andy  regaining  bis 
position  by  a  desperate  effort,  he  continued  the  fight 

The  herald  and  the  squires  gathered  around  the  combatants, 
unable  to  resist  the  intense  curiosity  with  which  they  were  filled 
by  a  scene  in  which  the  principals  appeared  to  be  actuated 
by  a  personal  hatred  more  deep  and  bitter  than  they  had  ever 
before,  witnessed  or  heard  of  in  the  lists  of  honour. 

The  presumptuous  cry  of  Sir  Amauri,  who  had  named  the 
affianced  bride  of  his  enemy,  filled  Sir  Renault  with  a  rage 
which  almost  defeated  its  own  desires.  He  showered  down 
his  blows  with  indiscriminating  force,  as  if  thundering  with  a 
hammer  upon  an  anvil ;  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  beat  down  his  antagonist  to  the  earth  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  his  sword.  And  this  ho  infallibly  would  have  accomplished, 
had  Amauri  contiuued  the  fight  as  he  began ;  but,  rendered 
prudent  by  the  importance  of  the  stake  for  which  he  played, 
the  young  knight  abandoned  a  trial  of  strength  in  which  he 
bad  no  chance  of  success ;  and,  while  skilfully  avoiding  or 
warding  off  the  blows  of  the  banneret,  only  sought  opportuni'> 
ties  to  wound  him  through  his  armour  by  repeated  thrusts. 
The  hoarse  and  constrained  voice  in  which  his  invocations 
were  made  the  while,  proclaimed  the  deadliness  of  his  purpose, 
and  the  fierce  which  he  exerted  at  every  stroke.  *'  Ha !  Saint 
James!  Ha!  Saint  Michael!  Ha!  Saint  George!"  cried 
he,  as  if  from  the  bottom  of  his  bowels,  while  driving  each  time 
the  point  of  his  sword  against  his  enemy. 

The  combatants  had  continued  thus  for  some  time,'  one  party 
cutting  and  the  other  thrusting  ;  and  both  were  beginning  to 
become  faint  with  fatigue  ;  when  Amauri,  suddenly  shifting 
his  ground  as  Sir  Renault  was  in  the  midst  of  a  blow,  returned  , 
the  salute  in  his  own  coin,  and  struck  him  so  furiously  upon 
the  neck,  that  the  laces  burst  for  the  second  time,  and  his  hel- 
met flew  ofif.  A  second  blow,  as  quick  as  lightning,  would 
have  cleft  his  enemy's  skull  in  twain  ;  but  Sir  Renault  had  just 
time  to  parry  it,  and,  in  parrying,  lost  his  balance  and  was 
borne  to  the  ground. 

"  Yield,  Lord  de  Varennes  !'*  cried  the  conqueror,  placing 
one  foot  on  his  breast,  and  holding  the  point  of  the  sword  to 
his  throat,  in  the  attitude  of  thrusting, — <*yield,  or  thou  diest !" 

''  I  yield  i"  replied  Sir  Renault ;  and  as  he  looked  up  for  a 
moment  in  his  enemy's  face,  the  glare  of  rage  faded  slowly 
from  his  eyes,  and  the  deep,  dull,  lurid  light  of  inextinguishable 
hatred  gleamed  in  its  place. 

<*  Six  Knight,"  said  Amauri,  "  having  thus  delivered  you 
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from  your  tow,  it  is  my  will,  and,  in  terms  of  our  engagement, 
I  hereby  command  you,  in  the  presence  of  this  herald  and  of 
these  gentlemen  esquires,  to  depart  instantly  for  JSgypt,  and 
on  the  day  when  the  armament  of  the  King  of  France  shall 
have  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  meet  me  on  the  plains 
of  Damietta."  His  squire  haring  then  dressed  the  wound  on 
bis  shoulder,  he  presented  the  helmet  in  which  he  had  fought 
to  the  herald,  as  was  customary  at  the  first  joust  of  a  kntglit,'*^ 
and  mounting  his  horse,  rode  out  of  the  lists. 

Sir  Amauri  had  proceeded  some  distance  on  his  way  to  the 
ruined  chUteau  of  his  ancestors,  where  it  was  his  desire  to  re* 
ccive  the  scrip  and  staff  from  the  old  priest,  his  relation,  at  the 
shrine  of  Saint  James,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  young  page, 
riding  full  speed,  whom  he  recognised  as  one  belonging  to  the 
chateau  de  St.  Paul,  and  more  particularly  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lady  Adelaide.  Ainauri's  heart  beat  quick,  as  the 
8trij)lin|r  checked  his  horse  by  his  side. 

"  How  now,  Sir  Page  ?"  said  he>  "  you  ride  bravely, — ^What 
is  the  news  ?*' 

^*  Sir,"  answered  the  page,  *'  I  have  come  to  ask  news  of 
you. — Have  you  lost  or  won  ?" 

^^  I  have  won  the  passage  of  arms  held  for  your  mistress,  the 
Lady  Adelaide.'* 

^*  The  Lady  Adelaide,"  said  the  page,  **  will  not  be  so  well 
pleased  to  hear  of  your  success  as  you  imagine;  more  especially, 
if  your  purpose  in  engaging  Sir  Renault  was  such  as  she  fears 
it  was.  I  am  bid  to  say,  in  the  event  of  finding  you  conqueror, 
that  she  cannot  spare  the  Lord  de  Yarennes  out  of  the  king- 
dom, just  at  this  juncture." 

^^  Imp  of  mischief!"  cried  Amauri,  seizing  the  boy  by  the 
doublet ;  ^^  how  dare  you  come  with  a  falsehood  in  your  heart 
before  a  knight  of  the  Cross  ?" 

^^  It  is  no  ^sehood,"  replied  the  lad,  ^*  and  so  this  ring  shall 
witness  ;**  and  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Amauri  a  ring  which 
the  latter  well  remembered  as  a  favourite  of  the  Lady  Ade- 
laide. '*  Take  care,  Sir  new-Knight,"  continued  he,  looking 
up  with  the  malicious  grin  of  his  age  into  the  discomfited  fea- 
tured of  Sir  Amaari,<^<^  take  care  that  Sir  Renault  de  Yarennes 
trusts  not,  at  your  instance,  his  precious  skin  among  the  Sara- 
cens this  bout — take  care  that  he  goes  not  to  Egypt  with  the 
King  of  France  ;  and  as  for  you — " 

**  What  of  me  ?" 

*  DaCani^ 
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"Why,  you,'*  said  the  page,  moving  leisurely  off— "yoti,  I 
take  it,  may  go  when  you  list ;"  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
be  scoured  homewards  like  the  wind. 

More  stupified  by  this  rencounter  than  he  had  been  by  the  most 
furious  blow  of  Sir  Renault,  Amauri  stood  still  for  some  mo- 
ments upon  the  highway,  looking  after  the  flying  page.  It  was 
ia  vain  to  rack  his  mind  with  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
singular  message  from  his  mistress ;  no  effort  of  reason  or 
&Dcy  could  throw  the  smallest  light  upon  the  subject ;  and  at 
length,  determining  to  wait  as  patiently  as  he  might  for  a 
solution  of  the  riddle  till  his  return  to  the  chateau,  when  an 
interview  with  Adelaide  would  clear  up  all,  he  pursued  his 
journey. 

To  this  interview  he  looked  forward  with  a  feeling  of  expec- 
tation and  delight  almost  painful  from  its  intensity.  He  was 
now  a  knight ;  he  had  begun  his  career  by  a  deed  of  arms 
which  half  the  chivalry  of  Europe  might  have  envied  ;  tb« 
moment  was  at  hand  when  the  silence  which  he  had  so  long 
imposed  u'pon  his  bursting  soul  could  be  honourably  broken  ; 
and,  before  the  sleep  of  another  night  should  visit  his  eyes,  the 
TOWS  would  be  exchanged  which  should  bind  them  together  in 
the  bonds,  indissoluble  to  hearts  like  theirs,  of  faith  and  honour. 
A  thousand  times  he  kissed  the  token-ring  ;  and  at  length,  in 
the  playfulness  of  his  young  and  buoyant  fancy,  he  half-ima- 
gined that  the  mysterious  message  had  been  nothing  more  than 
a  scheme  invented  by  Adelaide  to  facilitate,  and  account  for, 
the  conveyance  of  a  gifl  to  her  lover,  or  the  occasion  of  hi» 
first  knightly  essay  in  arms. 

He  at  length  arrived  at  his  destination  ;  and,  kneeling  before 
the  ruined  altar,  received  from  his  aged  relation  the  scrip  and 
staff  of  his  pilgrimage, 

"  Farewell,  my  son^"  said  the  holy  man,  when  Amauri  rose 
up  to  depart ;  <^  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  battles  be  upon  the 
pennon  of  thy  knighthood  1  Remember  that  thou  art  alone 
in  the  world  ;  and  walk  cautiously,  like  one  who  has  no  staff 
but  that  sent  from  on  high  to  lean  upon  in  his  pilgrimage,  arui 
no  storehouse  to  look  to  of  the  goods  of  the  earth,  save  the 
wallet  which  must  be  filled  by  his  prayers  and  prowess.  These 
dim  eyes,  I  know,  shall  be  sealed  in  death  before  thy  return, 
and  thy  natural  solitude  will  he  still  more  solitary  ;  but  Nature 
•herself,  by  means  of  the  human  instincts  and  affections,  will 
provide  wherewithal  to  fill  up  tlie  void  of  the  heart.  At  all 
events,  I  feel  that  tlxou  shalt  want  no  one  to  remind  thee  of  th^ 
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promise  thou  hast  renewed,  amid  the  bones- of  thy  n^ces* 
tors,  to  build  up  again,  if  ever  fortune  shall  place  it  in  thy  power, 
the  desecrated  altars  of  the  most  holy  protector  of  thy  family, 
the  ever-blessed  St.  James/' 

When  Amauri  bad  replied  to  the  farewell  €>f  th^  old  priest^ 
and  departed  from  the  chapel,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  deso- 
lateness,  such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced.  The  world 
before  him,  into  which  he  seemed  to  be  entering  for  the  first 
time,  was  like  ai^  unknown  wilderness  ;'^  and  he  almost  fancied 
that  behind,  where  the  gloom  surrounding  the  ruined  pile  was 
peopled  with  the  shadows  of  menrory,  he  heard  voices  which 
syllabled  his  name,  and  called  on  him  to  return. 

He  was  now  in  the  direct  road  to  the  ch&teau  de  St.  Paul, 
when  he  was  surprised  by  the  somewhat  unusual  spectacle,  in 
these  times  of  peace,  of  a  party  of  men-at-arms  gallopHig  to- 
wards him,  as  if  for  life  and  death.  The  lieutenant,  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted,  placed  in  his  hands  a  despatch  from 
the  count,  informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  a  royal  express,  in 
consequence  of  whose  news  it  was  necessary  that  the  count's 
force  should  ^e  embarked  a  considerable  time  earlier  than  had 
been  calculated  on.  Amauri,  therefore,  was  ordered  to  take  the 
command  of  the  me»-at-arms,  and  proceed  by  forced  journeys 
to  Marseilles,  without  returning  to  St.  Paul,  or  otherwise  ex- 
pending an  instant  of  the  time  which  had  now  become  so 
precious. 

Here  was  a  stroke  of  thunder  for  the  anxious  lover !  What 
a  reward  for  the  patience  of  hi»  passion  !  At  the  very  mo- 
rtent  when  he  expected  to  be  able,  confidently  and  honourably^ 
to  open  his  love-burthened  heart  lo  his  mistress,  ami  pour  into 
her  soul  the  secret  that  had  hung  like  a  spell  over  his  life  for 
so  many  years,  he  was  informed  that  he  must  leave  his  native 
land,  nay,  Europe  itself,  perhaps  (or  ever,  without  so  much  a» 
bidding  her  farewell ! 

"  I  confess,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  lieutenant,  liesitating,  **  that 
I  could  have  wished  to  see  once  more  the  fair  towers  of 
St.  Pauj,  and  to  bid  adieu  to  my  comrades  in  arms  who  remain 
behind," 

«  Ah,  Sir  Amauri !"  replied  the  soldier^  «*  it  is  all  the  better 
for  you  that  it  has  been  otherwise  arranged.  For  my  part, 
were  it  to  do  again,  1  woald  rtde  forty  im\e»  rather  than  look 
<ipon  an  inch  of  that  ground.  Why,  the  green  corn  is  even' 
mow  waving  before  my  eyes,  and  the  wind  that  waved  it  singing 
IB  my  ears  I     Your  comrades  have  all  sent  their  rem«mlwanc« 
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and  their  prayers — nay,  there  was  not  a  household  cur  that  did 
not  look  whiningly  in  my  face,  as  much  as  to  say, — •  Speak  of 
me  io  Amauri !'     Eve/i  the  Lady  Adelaide — " 

«  What  of  her  ?— What  did  she  say  T 

"Was  it  the  Lady  Adelaide?  ,  Plague  of  such  leave- 
takings  t — I  shall  forget  my  own  name.  Oh,  now  I  have  it, 
—it  was  the  countess  herself. — *  Tell  Sir  Amauri,'  said  she, 
'that  I  shall  always  rememher  him  in  iny  love  and  in  my 
prayers.' " 

«« And  the  Lady  Adelaide  ?" 

"Ay,  now  I  can  tell  what  put  her  in  my  head.  She 
asked  me  whether  the  Lord  de  Varennes  was  to  remain  be- 
kind ;  and  when  I,  knowing  at  that  time  no  better,  answered 
that,  doubtless,  he  was,  she  remarked  :  *  In  faith,  sir,  I  am 
glad  that  we  are  not  to  lose  all.' "  Amauri  wheeled  suddenly 
round,  and  without  another  word  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and^ ' 
followed  by  the  men-at-arms,  took  the  road  to  Marseilles. 

The  ancient  town  of  Massilia,  now  Marseilles,*  exhibited 
]«ss  of  animation  in  its  appearance  than  the  pilgrims  expected. 
The  king  had  sailed  some  days  before,  on  the  5Sth  of  August, 
the  morrow  of  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  by  thi» 
time  there  were  few  of  the  transports  still  in  the  harbour,  ex- 
cepting the  one  which  waited  for  Amauri  and  his  company,  and 
another  in  which  the  Count  de  St.  Paul  and  the  rest  of  his  force' 
were  to  embark  when  they  arrived.  In  the  present  state  of 
his  feelings,  Amauri  imagined  that  he  had  cause  to  rejoice  at 
the  mistake  as  to  time  which  had  separated  him  from  his  chiefs 
and  the  rather  as  it  seemed  to  be  extremely  probable  that  Sir 
Renault  de  Varennes  would  sail  in  the  same  vessel  with  the 
count.  He  prepared,  therefore,  for  sea  without  delay,  and 
on  the  same  day  embarked  with  his  men-at-arms,  all  having 
previously  confessed  themselves  at  the  fort  of  Notre  Dame  d9 
la  Garde,  on  the  promontory  which  encloses  the  port  of  Mar- 
seilles. 

Aa  it  was  at  that  period  the  custom  for  horses  to  enter  by 
great  portholes  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,!  the  embarkation  waa 
eflFected  with  little  trouble  or  delay ;  and  when  all  were  on  board, 
these  apertures,  which  were  under  water  when  the  ship  was  at 
sea,  were  closely  caulked. 

"  Forward  there  !'*  cried  the  captain. 

*«  Ay,  ay,  sir  t" 

*  At  the  date  of  the  story,  the  Lord  dc  JoiBvilk  called  it  MasseilTeb 
— fliit.  de  St.  Louis.  i  Du  Cange. 
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"Is  all  ready?" 

"Ready  I" 

"  Then  man  the  forecastle  with  the  sailors  of  church,  and 
stand  by  to  heave  oflT.*'  The  priests  and  clerks  belonging  to  the 
expedition  having  received  the  word,  now  took  their  post  upon 
the  .forecastle,  and  began  to  chant  the  beautiful  hymn  of 
"  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus."*  Their  rich  voices,  echoed  by  the 
rocks  of  the  promontory,  rolled  along  the  swelling  waters ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  invocation  the  mariners  hove  gently 
off,  and  shook  out  their  sails.  With  a  sensation  of  awe,  the 
tan^smen  saw  the  firm  earth  receding  from  them,  while  as  yet 
their  motion  was  imperceptible  ;  but'  presently  the  canvass 
filled,  and  the  vessel  rolled  to  leewani,  and  then  bounded, 
like  a  living  and  sentient  creature,  towards  the  open  sea. 

Amauri,  who  had  never  been  in  such  a  situation  before,  was 
for  a  while  diverted  from  his  own  perplexities  by  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  around  hjm.  In  particular,  he  marvelled  at  the 
mixture  of  Christianity  and  heathenism  exhibited  in  the  conduct 
of  the  sailors ;  for,  although  they  had  carried  the  Eucharist 
on  board,!  afraid  as  it  appeared  to  trust  to  the  protection  of 
the  Divine  Body,  they  had  also  lashed  a  sword  to  the  mast- 
head to  conjure  the  winds4 

The  wind  speedily  increased  to  a  breeze,  and  the  coast  be- 
came-an  undefined  speck  upon  the  edge  of  the  horizon ;  even 
this  soon  after  disappeared,  and  the  ship  was  alone  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  boundless  and  desolate  sea.  Amauri  at  length, 
^ when  he  would  have  gazed  even  upon  that  quarter  of  the  cir- 
cle where  lay,  lost  in  distance,  the  beautiful  plains  of  bis  na- 
tive land,  knew  not  whither  to  turn  his  eyes  :  .but  when  in  the 
afternoon  the  sun  dived  slowly  into  the  ocean,  the  sailors 
pointing  to  the  spot,  exclaimed,  <^  There  is  our  country  1'* 

And  promptly  did  the  spirit  of  memory  answer  to  the  ^ell. 
Corn-fields  waved  in  the  distance,  and  song-hauoted  rivers 
glittered  in  the  golden  light ;  the  hum  of  the  town,  or  the 
music  of  the  grove,  rose  on  tlie  charmed  ear ;  the  cottage  by 
the  .hill-side,  and,  the  proud,  stern  towers  of  the  cbMeaq 
sprang  alike  out  of  the  deep.    The  air  was  crowded  with 

*  Joinville,  Hist,  de  St.  Louis. 

t  Joinville,  Hist,  de  SU  Louifl.  "I  mojst  Bay  hew,"  remarks  th» 
seueechal,  *^  that  he  is  a  great  fool  who  shall  put  himself  in  such  dan- 
gcrs,  having  wronged  any  one,  or  having  any  mortal  sin  on  his  con- 
science ;  for,  when  ho  goes  to  sleep  in  the  evening,  he  knows  not  if,  ift 
ikt«  morning,  he  may  not  find  himself  under  the  sea^" 

t  Thiers*  Traits  des  Supers!.. 
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things  of  enchanted  life— the  weeping  mother,  with  her  little 
ones  dinging  round  her  knees — the  forsaken  mistress,  lonelj 
and  pale  in  her  evening  bower — the  gray-haired  father,  turn- 
ing with  a  sigh  from  the  rude,  unstable  sea,  where  floated 
the  hopes  of  his  age,  to  fix  his  dim  eyes  on  the  sure  and 
peaceful  grave  I  Tears  were  seen  on  many  a  manly  cheek ; 
and  the  half-repressed  sobs  of  the  young  pages,  who  thoughtr 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  own  beautiful  and  be- 
loved homes,  were  distinctly  audible  in  the  stillness  of  the 
hour. 

The  ship  continued  to  plunge  sternly  and  proudly  away,  even 
from  the  dreams  of  the  land  ;  the  fairy  pageant  faded  in  the 
west  with  the  last  rays  of  the  twilight  ;  and  clear,  and  cold, 
and  serene',  the  new  moon  stood  alone  in  the  heavens. , 
Amauri  thought  of  his  dream,  when  he  saw  the  silver  crescent ; 
and  in  the  imagination  of  the  Pilgrim  of  St.  James,  a  pale, 
faint  cross  was  painted  beneath  it  on  the  sky.  He  breathed  a 
{uayer  for  the  exaltation  of  the  latter,  mingled  with  a  sigh,  as 
he  thought  of  all  he  had  lost  in  <^rder  to  assist  in  it ; — 

The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint, 
The  sigh  was  to  his  lady  fair  ! 

By-and-by,  the  moon  was  no  longer  alone  ;  for  *'  troops  of 
stars*'  appeared  emerging  on  all  sides  upon  the  heavenly  plain  ; 
and  the  crusader's  eyes  sparkled,  as  the  scene  brought  to  his 
mind  the  chivalry  of  Christendom  hastening  from  every  quar- 
ter of  Europe  to  the  land  of  the  Crescent.  Although  all  was 
bright  above,  however,  a  cloud  of  thick  darkness  was  spread 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  mariners,  to  secure  thera-^ 
selves  from  wandering  during  the  night,  lighted  up  the  mystic 
compass  which  points  the  way  of  the  bark  over  the  pathless 
ocean.  Amauri  looked  with  a  traveller's  curiosity  upon  thia 
machine,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  magnetic  needle  ba- 
lanced on  a  straw,  and  set  floating  in  a  vase  of  water  ;  and  at 
first  he  half-blamed  his  traveller- like  credulity  in  believing  ia 
the  wonders  that  were  ascribed  to  it.* 

♦  The  coRip^BS  is  so  described  in  a  satirical  piece  entitled  «•  Bible,**^ 
by  Qayot  de  Provins,  written  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 
This  was  ite  state  in  China  when  the  fleets  of  Europe  first  arrived 
there ;  and  some  writers  have  imagined  that  Marco  Folo,  and  some 
that  the  Neapolitan  Gioia,  brought  the  invention  from  that  country. 
The  voyage  of  the  Venetian,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  13th 
eentury ;  and  Gioia  was  not  born  till  the  year  IdOO.-^Le  Grand  d'Aussi^ 
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''The  north  star/*  said  the  sailors,  <<of  all  the  host  of 
hssTen,  is  the  only  one  which  is  immoTeahle ;  and  the  magnet, 
We  know  not  why,  points  for  ever  towards  the  north  star,  thus 
teaching  us  bow  we  are  to  steer,  eren  in  the  middls  of  the 
night.*'  Amauri  thought,  by  a  natural  process  of  association, 
of  her  who  was  the  north  star  of  his  heart,  and  of  the  fidelity 
of  that  heart  which  in  distance  and  darkness,  in  doubt,  and  al- 
most in  despair,  still  fondly  turned  towards  her ;  and  belie?- 
ing  faithfully  in  the  miracles  of  love,  he  no  longer  refused  bis 
assent  to  tbe.miracles  of  nature. 

In  due  tinae,  the  pilgrims  arrived  at  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  they  found  king  Louis,  and  a  part  of  bis  gallant  armj.* 
Sir  Amauri  was  received  with  great  respect  by  the  knights  and 
barons,  who  had  heard  of  bis  joust  with  the  Lord  de  Ya- 
rennes ;  and  the  king  himself  thanked  him  personally  for  having 
forced  so  brave  a  noble  into  the  service  of  the  Cross.  Every 
thing  for  some  time  was  hope  and  joy,  for  the  season  was  fa- 
vourable, and  stores  abundant.  Two  years  before,  provision 
had  begun  to  be  made  for  the  refreshment  of  the  expected 
army ;  and  the  piles  of  wine-casks,  kept  in  the  open  fields, 
looked  at  a  distance  like  immense  wooden  houses.  Tbera 
were  also  absolute  hills  of  grain  of  all  sorts,  which  one  would 
have  thought  to  be  plantations  of  green  corn  :  for,  owing  to 
the  frequent  rains,  the  seeds  had  sprouted,  although,  when  the 
crust  of  vegetation  was  removed,  the  grain  was  found  fine  and 
fresh  beneath.! 

King  Louis,  however,  would  fain  have  set  sail  at  once ;  but, 
in  an  evil  hour,  his  barons  persuaded  him  to  wait  for  the  rest 
of  the  forces.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  very  circumstance  of 
its  being  known  that  he  waited  for  them,  the  expected  rein- 
Ibrcements  dropped  more  leisurely  in  ;  the  climate  at  last  be- 
came sickly  ;  and  before  the  month  of  March,  many  of  the 
barons  died.  Among  others  who  were  waited  for,  the  Couat 
de  Stu  Paul  and  the  Lord  de  Varennes  had  not  yet  made  their 
appearance ;  but  Louis,  at  length  determining  to  lose  no  far- 
ther time,  sent  orders  round  the  fleet  to  be  in  readiness  to  sail 
at  an  hour's  warning. 

On  the  day  before  Whitsunday,  the  signal  was  given  ;  and  it 
fortunately  happened  that,  on -that  very  morning,  some  of  the  ex- 
pected ships  appeared  in  sight,  and  were  in  time  to  join  the  fleet 
At  the  same  moment,  eighteen  hundred  vessels,  large  and  small, 
weighed  anchor,  and  the  whole  sea  looked  as  if  it  had  been 

*  JpinviUt^  t  IbiJ.  , 
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covered  with  clotfa,  hs  they  spread  their  white  sails  to  the 
wind.'^  The  shouts  of  the  sailors,  the  rattling  of  the  cordage, 
and  the  chanting  of  the  priests,  confounded  the  ear  with  their 
heterogeneous  noise  ;  while,  owing  to  the  unskilfulness  of 
some  pilots  and  the  obstinacy  of  others,  and  above  all  things  to 
the  want  of  room,  a  misunderstanding  still  more  troublesome 
prevailed,  which  had  the  effect  of  entangling  many  of  the  ves* 
sels,  and  created  a  scene  of  confusion  that  might  have  ended 
in  disastrous  results. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dangerous* bustle,  Sir  Amauri's  vessel 
ran  foul  of  another,  which  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  new  ar- 
rivals ;  and  for  some  time  the  two  lay  yard-arm  and  yard- 
arm,  like  enemies  grappling  for  a  close  fight.  The  young 
knight,  who  was  engaged  in  examining  the  accounts  of  his 
wintering  at  Cyprus,  after  patiently  enduring  for  many  mi- 
nutes the  din  that  ensued,  ran  upon  deck  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance ;  but  just  as  he  reached  the  gunwale, 
a  dissolution  had  been  effected  of  the  unkindly  union,  and  his 
ship  was  dropping  astern  of  the  other.  While  gazing  with  a 
landsman's  curiosity  into  the  open  windows  of  the  stranger,  he 
saw  a  face  which  almost  made  him  leap  with  emotion  :— it 
was  that  of  Sir  Renault  de  Varennes.  No  sooner  did  the  ban- 
neret recognise  his  rival,  than  with  a  malicious  and  exulting 
smile,  he  caught  up  a  shawl  which  appeared  to  have  been 
lying  at  his  feet,  and  fixing  it  bannerwise  upon  his  lance,  waved 
it  out  of  the  window,  in  a  menacing  manner,  towards 
Aniauri. 

Amauri^s  heart  sickened — for  it  was  Adelaide's  favourite 
shawl,  a  present  which  she  had  received  from  the  Queen  of 
France  ;  but  controlling  with  customary  pride  bis  feelings,  and 
assuming  an  air  of  hope  and  confidence  which  was  foreign  to 
bis  heart — 

"  I  thank  you,  Lord  de  Varennes,  for  the  omen,"  he  cried« 
pointing  to  the  square  form  of  the  ensign  ;  '<  mine  is  as  yet 
only  a  pennon  I"  and  while  he  was  still  speaking,  a  third  ves- 
sel plunged  in  between,  and  be  saw  his  enemy  no  more  during 
the  voyage. 

After  various  casualties  of  calm  and  stortn,  the  king  en- 
tered one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  on  the  Thursday  after 
Whitsuntide,  and  anchored  before  Damietta,  an  important 
town  situated  between  the  two  outermost  branches  of  the 
river.t    The^flfects  of  the  ill-advised  stay  of  the  Christians 

*  JoinviUe. 

t  Some  yean  after  the  departmv  of  St  Louis,  Damietta  wastotaUj 
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at  Cyprus  were  now^inade  manifest ;  for  ibe  Egyptians,  having 
had  full  time  for  preparation,  were  stationed  in  great  force 
up<m  the  banks*  They  were  all  handsomely  armed,  and  com« 
manded  by  the  Sultan  himself)  clad  in  burnished  gold,  and 
looking  when  shone  on  by  the  sun,  like  an  earthly  sun  him- 
self."^  So  frightful  a  noise  did  these  infidels  make  with  their 
horns  and  nacaires,  that  the  stoutest  knight  in  the  ranks  of  the 
^crusaders  felt  his  heart  stirred  with  surprise.! 

The  king  having  called  together  the  barons  and  couo* 
selknte,  it  was  resolved)  aAer  some  diversity  of  opinion,  that 
the  army  should  disembark  on  the  Friday  preceding  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  offer  battle  to  the  Saracens.  In  the  mean  time, 
preparations  were  made  by  the  knights  on  board  the  ships  and 
galleys  to  show  as  gallant  an  appearance  as  possible  before  th^r 
unbelieving  enemies.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  hammer  of 
the  armourer,  and  the  furbishing  of  steel,  and  sharpening  of 
swords.  The  decks  of  the  various  vessels  looked  like  planta- 
tions, where  banners  and  pennons  grew  as  thick  as  trees  in  a 
forest.^  Advantage,  also,  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  by 
friends  to  exchange  visits ;  and  boats  flying  every  instant 
through  the  water,  with  ensigns  waving  in  the  stern,  gave  a 
singular  character  of  animation  to  the  picture. 
:  Sir  Amauri's  ship  having  taken  up  a  sufficiently  good  posi- 
tion, he  had  been  early  ordered  with  official  coldness,  to 
retnaiti  and  land  where  he  was,  and  to  join  forces  with  his 
patron  on  the  beach.  He  had  no  visits  to  pay,  therefore, 
either  of  kindness  or  duty  ;  and  he  stood  alone,  even  <m  the 
crowded  deck,  gazing  upon  the  shore.  It  may  be,  that  some- 
times the  corn-fields  of  merry  Champagne  waved  before  those 
fixed  eyes ;  and  that  his  thoughts,  which  appeared  to  be  busy 

deitroyed  by  the  Massulroans  themselyes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  mosque.    The  present  town  is  situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
old  one. 
*  JoinTille. 

t  Joinville.  The  nacaires  mentioned  here,  were  an  instroment  itt- 
▼ented,  it  is  probable,  by  the  Saracens,  and  borrowed  from  them  by  the 
Italians,  Germans,  French,  and  other  nations.  The  Italians  called 
them  naccara^  and  gnaeara^  nam^s  much  more  likely  to  resemhle  the 
original  than  the  French  word.  Colonel  Tod  frequently  mentions  the 
nakarras  in  the  wars  of  the  Rajpoots,  in  his  delightful  and  original 
work,  the  **-  Annals  of  Rajhasthan."  He  describes  them  as  being  great 
Jccritle-drums. 

^  N*i  a  riche  homme  ne  baron 
Ki  n'ait  les  lui  son  gonfanon, 
Un  gonfanon  on  autre  enseigne, 
£t  U  se  maignie  rutraigne.— -Roman  de  Roa. 


with  the  Saracen  army,  wandered  back  to  the  old  townrsof  St. 

Paul,  and  lost  themselves  in  conjectures  as  to  the  real  senti- 
meots  of  Adelaide. 

However  this  may  be,  it  chanced  that,  ailter  a  long  revery, 
on  turning  round,  with  a  sigh^  to  look  at  the  motto  on  his 
pennon,  ^*  ElU  me  voU^^^  he  started  suddenly  back  like  one 
affrighted  by  a  dream.  *^  Elle  te  voit"  ran  the  legend ;  and 
Amauri  rubbed  his  eyes,  scarcely  believing  himself  to  be 
awake.  He  sought  in  the  faces  of  his  comrades  for  some  indi- 
cations of  a  successful  joke ;  but  he  appeared  to  be  the  only 
one  who  had  even  noticed  the  alteration ;  and  at  length,  with 
the  vanity  natural  to  a  young  and  handsome  knight,  he  ima- 
gined himself  compelled  to  believe  that  this  was  a  challenge  of 
gallantry  ofibred  by  some  one  of  the  ladies  who  were  wi£  the 
queen.  If  this  was  the  true  explanation,  the  moment  chosen 
by  the  faur  one  was  unpropitious ;  for,  in  the  great  crisis  of  for- 
tune, it  is  only  love  in  its  noblest  and  gravest  character  that 
can  enter  into  and  harmonize  with  the  feelings  of  a  man. 
Amauri  restored  the  original  reading  of  his  motto. 

'4  accept  the  incident,"  said  he, '^  as  another  favourable 
omen,  for  I  ana  born  to  conquer  my  fortune,  or  perish  !*'  and 
grasping  his  lance  with  both  hands^  he  turned  again  a  fierce 
tnd  yet  admiring  look  npon  the  array  of  the  Saracen  host. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  troops  now  began.  The  king 
drewckise  in  along  shore,  and  a  galley  was  despatched  to  land 
the  sacred  banner  of  St.  Denis.*  Nothing  was  beard  but  the 
shouts  of  the  soldiers,  the  braying  of  trumpets,  and  the  thun- 
dering roll  of  the  drums,  as  the  various  galleys  pushed  off 
irom  the  ships,  and  rowed  towards  the  beach.  Whether  owing 
to  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  however,  or  to  design,  the  galley 
^bich  had  been  promised  to  Amauri  to  land  his  men-at-arms 
did  not  make  her  appearance  ;  and  the  knight,  with  fury  and 

*  The  famoos  standard  of  St  Denis  is  supposed  to  have  been  ori- 
gin^Iy  made  use  of  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  the  royal  abbey  of  that 
name  in  their  private  wars,  and  to  have  been  raised  as  the  banner  of 
the  lungs  of  France,  when  the  Vexin  feU  under  their  sway,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  I.  or  Louis  le  Gros.  Like  other  church  banners,  it  was 
attached  to  a  cross-bar  ftxed  horizontally  on  the  end  of  a  pike ;  and 
the  materials  were  of  silk  or  taffeta,  of  a  red  colour,  and  slit  up  in 
teveral  places  from  the  bottom.  The  pike,  or  lance,  on  which  k  was 
borne,  was  gilded ;  iCnd  from  these  particulars  of  form  and  colour,  ac- 
cording to  Da  Cange  and  others,  it  derived  its  name  of  Oriflamm*. 
A  much  higher  antiquity,  and  many  miraculous  virtues,  are  ascribed  to 
it  by  those  who  believe  that  the  vial  of  oil  which  anoints  tlie  kings  of 
F^cecame  from  heaven;  and  that  the  said  kings  are  able  to  care 
■erofula,  and  hanged  persons  to  dissipaie  wens,  by  the  touch* 
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4isaiay,  saw  bimsdf  almost  the  oqly  officer  in  the  hoit  irho 
was  stationary  at  so  important  and  exciting  a  moment. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Lord  de  JoinvUie  and  his  knights, 
who  were  passengers  in  the  same  ship,,  experienced  a  similai 
noglect  from  their  party  ;  and  all  on  board  seemed  ready  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  sea  with  vexation. 

<<  My  Lords  Knights,"  cried  Amauri,  suddenly ;  <^  why  wait 
we  here  bewailing  the  negligence,  or  cmrsing  the  treachery,  of 
our  comrades  ?  The  ship^s  boat  will  hold  a  sufficient  nomber 
of  us  to  make  good  our  landing,  even  should  we  have  the  high 
ibrtune  to  be  the  first  on  shores  Follow  rae,  all  who  love  the 
Cross  1"  and  he  leaped  into  the  boat,  which  was  immediatoly 
filled  by  some  of  his  own  men-at-arms,  and  by  the  Lord  d« 
JoinviUe  and  his  knightSt  shouting  their  war-cries. 

Amauri's  enthusiasm  had  not  been  kindled  entirely  by  the 
oommon  principle  of  soldierlike  honour ;  for  he  had  seen  the 
baige  of  the  Count  de  St.  Paul,  fdlowed  closely  by  that  of  the 
Lord  de  Varennes,  bearing  gallantly  on  towards  the  shore. 
The  galleys  were  painted,  wiUiin  side  and  without,  with  es- 
eulcheoiia  of  their  masters'  arms,  and  manned  by  three  hun- 
dred sailors,  •each  bearing  a  target  of  their  anasi  and  a  small 
4ag  inapressed  likewise  with  the  same  in  beaten  gold ;  andi 
indeed,  the  noise  and  waving  of  the  flags,  the  glitter  of.  the 
gold  and  steel,  and  &e  sound  of  the  drumSytrumpetStandSa- 
Kae^nic  nacaires,  which  regulated  the  dip  of  the  oarB,€om- 
Uaed  to  render  the  whole  as  splendid  a  war-pageants  could 
he  conceived.* 

Clumsily  formed,  and  heavily  laden,  however,  as  wai 
Amauri's  boat,  the  furious  exertions  of  the  knights  made  her 
cut  the  water  like  a  pleasure  skiff,  and  she  passed  in  gallant 
mfh  lietween  the  St.  Paul  galley  and  the  bows  of  the  king's 
ship,  from  which  a  barge  had  just  shoved  off,  bearing  the  royal 
person. 

•"  Well  done,  Amauri  I"  cried  the  count,  leaping  upon  [the 

funwale.  ^^  Honour  to  the  first  who  lands  1"  and  Amauri  and 
is  men-at-arms  greeted  their  chief  with  a  shout.  The  sides 
^f  the  king's  ship  were  crowded  with  ladies  of  the  royal  suiter 
iippHHidmg  with  their  shrill  cries  the  generous  race ;  and  both 
knights  and  common  seamen  appeared  to  be  inspired  with 
double  energy  by  the  sound.  Amauri,  however,  maintaining 
Jhia  advantage,  shot  ahead  of  the  three  galleya,  and  was  aoos 
."witiiin  two  boats'  length  of  the  shore. 

*  JoiavillSf 
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<^Ho!''  shouted  the  Lord  de  Yarennes  at  this  moment. 
"  Let  no  man  dare  to  land  before  the  banner  of  St.  Denis  !** 

"Wait  for  the  oriflamme ! — Wait  for  the  oriflamme !"  re- 
peated the  royal  party,  enraged  at  their  failure  ;*  but  Amauri, 
only  replying  in  a  loud  voice  with  the  family  word  of  St.  Paul, 
— -"Montjoye  a  Chastilldn!"  and  the  Lord  de  Joinville,  who 
was  attached  to  the  priv&te  service  of  the  king,  crying  the 
national  war-shout,  «>  Montjoye  St.*  Denis,"  the  boat  grounded, 
and  the  knights  leaped  to  land,  the  first  of  the  Christian  army.t 

*  Mnvffle. 

t  War-eriefit  were  at  first  simply  invooations  of  the  Deity  and  his 
saints:  to  which  afterward  came  to  be  added,  sometimes,  the  name, 
&c  of  the  individual,  family,  or  country  using  them.  '•^  Montjoye  St. 
Denis,"  is  compounded  of  the  title  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  kings  of 
Trance,  and  (according  to  some)  of  an  expression  made  use  of  by 
Clovis;  who,  calling  upon  St.  Denis  for  aid,  promised  to  acknowledge 
fo  for  his  love  or  Jupiter*  Others  interpret  the  word,  ftut  jme^  my 
107,  my  hope,  n^  consolation :  and  others  again  think  that  it  has  z«- 
ferencG  to  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  on  which  St.  Denis  and  his  compa- 
nions suffered  martyrdom  under  Decius.  « Montjoye"  was  also 
adopted  as  part  of  their  war-cry  by  some  of  the  nobles  of  France,  as 
in  the  instance  of  tiie  Count  de  St.  Paul  mentioned  in  the  text.  It 
may  be  proper  ako  to  remark^  that  thoee  oaly  who  were  in  cemmaad, 
and  bore  banners  in  the  army,  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  war-cry -; 
and  thus  we  find  Sir  Amauri  making  use  of  that  of  his  chief. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  introduction  here  of  the  following  note,  ap- 
pended by  Johnes  in  his  Joinville,  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place. 
^  Daring  the  time  this  sheet  was  printing,  I  have  heard  from  my  friend, 
the  Rev*  W.  Shepherd,  a  strong  and  happy  confirmation  of  the  effi- 
eioncy  of  the  war-cry.  A  pupil  of  bis,  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  20th 
regiment,  that  has  most  gallantly  distinguished  itself  in  the  fields  of 
Calabria,  writes  word,  that  previous  to  the  battle  of  Maida,  the 
French  advanced  to  the  charge  like  lions ;  but,  when  within  five  yards* 
one  of  the  English  soldiers  shouted,  ^  Huzza !'  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  the  whole  lineb  The  French,  instantly  panic-struck,  wheeled  about* 
and  in  a  few  minutes  were  all  bayoneted,  except  one  officer,  to  tha 
amount  of  seven  hundred." 


fe 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

0  s&ir,8air  did  we  greet,  and  mickle  say  of  a'; 
Ae  kiss  we  took,  nae  mair— I  bade  him  gang  awa'. 

1  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no'  like  to  dee ; 

For  oh !  I  am  but  young  to  eiy  oat,  wo  is  me !  "^ 

Lady  Anns  Liudsat. 

It  is  not  the  piirpoae  of  this  story  to  eoter  into  any  minute 
detail  of  the  battles  of  Saint  Louis  on  the  banks  of  the  JVile ; 
and  indeed,  fiom  the  descriptions  given  by  an  eye-witness,  the 
▼aliant  Lord  de  Joinville,  mentioned  above,*  wbic^  combine  in 
so  remarkable  a  manner  the  charms  of  fictitious  writing  with 
the  severities  of  truths  the  sal^ect  may  be  said  to  have  already 
passed  into  th^  Romance  of  IDstory. 

.  No  sooner  was  the  holy  banner  of  St.  Denis  raised  oh  the 
fltrandy  than,  to  the  joy  and  amazement  of  the  Christians,  the 
Saracen  army  fled  before  it,  and  King  Louis  was  permitted  to 
take  up  bis  quarters  in  the  city  of  Damietta  without  opposi- 
tion.* Here  the  usual  excesses  were  committed  which  have 
always  dishonoured  the  Eastern  wars  of  the  Cross.  The  wives 
and  virgins  of  the  infidel  land  were  insulted ;  resistance  to  the 
unholy  desires  of  the  crusaders  was  punished  with  the  sword ; 
wine  and  blood  flowed  together  in  the  heretofore  sanctuaries  of 
domestic  peace ;  and  debauchery,  arm  in  arm  with  murder, 
staggered  through  the  streets  of  the  contaminated  city. 

The  individuals,  the  purpose  of  whose  pilgrimage  had  been 
consecrated  by  a  mistaken,  yet- still  honourable  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, and  the  high-minded  and  chivalrous  youths,  who  had 
flung  themselves  into  the  crusade  in  search  of  renown  in  arms, 
and  of  adventures  wherewithal  to  make  the  listeners  sigh  and 

*  Joinville.  The  Oriental  Chronicle,  however,  says  that  the  city 
surrendered  after  two  days'  siege.  Whichever  account  be  true,  the 
circumstance  is  very  extraordinary,  when  the  previous  history  of  the 
place  is  considered.  In  1 169,  during  the  reign  of  Saladin,  it  triumph- 
antly withstood  a  siege  of  fifty-five  days,  by  a  force  of  twelve  hundred 
vessels ;  and  in  1219,  thirty-one  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Louis,  it 
was  carried  bv  storm,  after  a  resistance  of  sixteen  months  and  twenty- 
two  days.  The  army  of  the  crusaders,  in  the  latter  case,  consisted, 
according  to  Makrisi,  of  seventy  thousand  cavalry  and  four  hundred 
thousand  infantiy. 
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tremble  in  the  bowors  of  their  lady-loves  at  homei  werv 
thocked  and  disgusted  by  the  unexpected  scene.  Saint  Louis 
himself,  who  was  as  much  a  saint  as  a  king  could  be,  wit- 
nessed with  dismay  the  progress  of  the  moral  pestilence  ;  but 
he  was  now  in  the  toils— a  leader^,  it  is  true,  but  a  leader  of 
banditti,  who  can  only  command  when  the  purpose  is  criminal ; 
and  at  length,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  rising  within  a 
stone's  throw  round  his  own  payilion,  houses  of  public  de- 
bauchery, where  the  ministers  of  yice  were  his  own  personal 
attendants.*  The  Saracens,  in  the  li^ean  time,  stung  dmost 
to  madness,  gathered  in  crowds  round  the  city.  Not  daring  to 
advance  in  order  of  battle,  they  slew  or  carried  off  all  tlie  strag- 
glers they  could  find ;  and  the  sultan  having  offered  a  gold 
besant  for  every  Christian  head  that  should  be  brought  to  hiss, 
many  desperadoes  skulked  in  ^ndout  at  nightfall,  leaving  de- 
capitated trunks,  to  testify  m  the  morning  the  boldness  of  their 
rapacity  and  its  success.! 

From  this  scene  of  horror,  even  the  vicious  at  length  were 
glad  to  escape  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Count  de  Poitiers, 
with  the  arriere-ban  of  France,  it  was  determined  that  a  great 
part  of  the  army  should  march  upon  Babylon. 

Sir  Amauri  and  the  Lord  de  Yarennes,  who  had  met,  con- 
formably to  agreement,  upon  the  plains  of  Damietta,  had  been 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  turning  against  one  another  the 
arms  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Cross. 
These  two  knights  met  only  once  more  during  the  stay  of  tl» 
army  in  the  city  ;  but  the  meeting  was  attended  by  circum- 
stances so  important  to  Amauri,  and  perhaps  to  the  event  of 
the  crusade  itself,  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  here  be  re- 
lated. 

The  day  after  the  entrance  of  the  Christian  army,  and  when 
as  yet  the  arrangements  were  so  imperfect  that  individuals 
found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  post  taken  by  their  own 
parties,  Amauri  was  wandering  through  the  streets  of  Dami- 
etta in  search  of  his  superior,  the  Count  de  St.  Paul.  He  bad 
not  seen  tliis  nobleman  since  his  departure  from  the  chateau, 
except  for  a  moment  when  the  Count  stood  upon  the  gunwale 
of  his  barge ;  and  the  young  knight  had  not  merelji  ofiicial 
reasons  for  desiring  the  interview,  but  was  impelled  to  it  by  a 
feverish  anxiety  which  had  beset  him  on  the  subject  of  his  mis- 
tress. By  this  time  h^  was  heartily  ashamed  of  the  facility  with 
which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  impressed  by  eircum- 

*  Joinville.  t  Ibid. 
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stances  with  which  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  Ade- 
laide had  had  nothing  to  do.  He  remembered  the  critical 
situation  in  which  she  had  stood  between  her  father  and  her 
poworfol  suitor ;  and  that  her  love  for  him^  allowing  it  to  exist 
at  all)  so  far  from  being  declared  had  never  even  been  sc^- 
cited  ;  and»  while  easily  excusing  any  duplicity  she  might  hare 
been  guilty  of  in  public,  he  was  ready  to  poniard  himself  for 
Texation  at  what  he  now  termed  his  brutality,  in  quitting  the 
country  without  even  sending  her  a  token  in  exchange  for  the 
one  she  had  ingeniously  contrived  to  transmit  to  him.  Her 
ring  was  now  become  not  merely  valuable  for  its  associations, 
but  a  relic  holy  in  itself;  he  wore  it  constantly  on  his  finger, 
and  would  at  any  time  have  cheerfully  given  his  life  for  its  pre- 
servation. 

Attracted  by  the  splendid  appearance  of  some  buildings  at  a 
short  distance  from  tlie  street,  and  the  retired  beauty  of  their 
situation,  Amauri  wandered  towards  them  with  a  stranger's 
curiosity.  They  had  evidently  been  the  residence  of  persons 
of  consideration  in  the  city ;  and,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
prejudices  incidental  to  the  period,  the  knight  eould  not  alto- 
gether refH'ess  a  sensation  of  pity  as  he  reflected  on  the  hard 
fortunes  of  their  unbelieving  masters.  All  was  now  silent  and 
desolate  around  them  ;  the  gates  and  doors  were  wide  open, 
and  not  even  a  dog  was  to  be  seen  at  watch  in  the  deserted 
courts.  Suddenly,  a  shriek,  as  if  from  a  distant  apartment, 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  moment.  Amauri  turned  sickening 
away';  for  already  the  reign  of  shame  and  terror  had  begun  ; 
and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  men  of  principle  and 
honour  in  the  ranks  of  the  crusaders,  could  only  shudder  over 
the  deeds  which  they  were  unable  to  prevent  or  punish.  A 
second  shriek,  however,  came  more  wildly  upon  his  ear.  It 
was  a  woman's  voice — and  Amauri,  with  a  deep  and  bitter 
imprecation,  drew  his  sword,  and-rushed  into  the  house. 

Conducted  by  the  cries  of  wo  and  terror,  which  became 
quicker  and  wilder  every  moment,  he  reached  the  scene  of 
violence,  and  beheld  a  young  and  lovely  female — a  mere  girl, 
in  the  first  virgin  spring  of  her  beauty,  struggling  in  the  fierce 
grasp  ol  a  Christian  knight.  The  ruffian  turned  round  on  the 
entrance  of  Amauri,  startled  by  his  shout  of  menace  and  dis- 
gust, and  disclosed  the  features  of  Sir  Benault  de  Varennes. 

"  Coward  and  slave !"  cried  the  young  pilgrim, "  if  I  may 
not  chastise  you  in  a  personal  quarrel,  yet  shall  your  life  pay 
the  forfeit  of  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  king !  Draw« 
and  come  on  r' 


^^Come  on  tken,  presmttptuous  boyt*'  repU^  Sir  Re* 
nauR ;  ''  the  hour  of  reckoniDg  has  at  last  arrived,  and  a  bloody 
oDe  it  shall  be  S  Meddling  fool,  yon  shall  cross  me  no  more, 
either  in  the  path  of  love  or  bate  V*  and,  dashing  the  faint- 
ing girl  on  the  iSoor,  he  drew  his  swordi  and  rushed  upon  his 


The  fight  was  for  some  time  perfectly  equal ;  and  at  length 
a  momentary  truce,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  breath,  was 
tacitly  agreed  to  by  both  the  combatants,  who  were  already 
coTered  with  blood  and  perspiration. 

^*  This  room  is  close,"  remarked  the  Lord  de  Varennes— 
^^metldnks  we  want  air ;"  and  he  threw  open  a  lattice,  and 
leaned  oat. 

*^  Enough  1"  said  Amauri ;  <<  one  of  us  two,  in  the  immortal 
paA  at  least,  shall  presently  have  m^e  of  air  than  earth. 
Come  on  again !"  The  Lord  de  Varennes  suddenly  raised  a 
hora  to  his  lips,  and  blew  a  blast  that  echoed  round  the  whole 
buildings. 

<^  Ha,  traitor  1"  cried  Amauri-^'*  but  yoar  cowardice  shall 
avail  you  nothing.  This  for  Adelaide  !— this  for  the  laws  !— 
this  for  revenge  I*'  and  at  each  thrust  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
seethe  blood  of  bis  enemy  flow,  who  had  hardly  time  enough 
to  regain  his  position.  In  another  moment,  however,  three 
or  four  of  the  retainers  of  Sir  Renault  rushed  into  the  room. 
A  mist,  like  the  darkness  of  death,  came  over  the  eyes  of 
Amauri ;  he  staggered  back  against  the  wall,  and  continued 
to  thrust  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  without  aim,  and  with- 
out strength.  By-and-by,  he  imagined  that,  jingling  in  the 
combat,  some  strange  forms  in  Asiatic  costume  glided  before 
and  around  faim  like  figures  in  a  dream.  But  soon  he  was 
anrakened,  although  only  for  a  moment,  into  entire  sensibility, 
by  a  sudden  and  excruciating  pain ;  and  he  found  himself  lying 
on  the  floor,  amidst  several  dead  and  dying  men,  both  French 
and  Saracens.  The  finger  on  which  he  had  worn  his  mistress's 
ring  had  been  half  out,  half-wrenched  from  his  hand,  and  a 
torrent  of  blood  was  issuing  from  the  wound,  which  speedily 
returned  him  to  insensibility. 

When  his  soul  again  awoke,  the  scene  had  changed.  The 
whole  had  vanished  like  a  hideous  dream,  which  we  only  re- 
member in  a  vague  impression  of  hate  and  horror,  while  the 
details  of  the  circumstances  are  completely  lost.  He  was 
lying  extended  upon  a  couch,  so  soft  that  it  hardly  seemed  to 
he  woven  of  the  gross  objects  of  touch.  Some  low  and  sha- 
dowy toQCS  of  muaic,  faint,  but  not  distant,  dropped  with  mo« 
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BOtoiKRi80veetoe8i  open  his  ear.  The  air  waa  rich  with  per- 
fume, puDgenft,  bowQTert  ralher  dian  heavy ;  and  the  wounded 
man  ifelt  e?ery  moment  more  strongly  the  efforts  of  the  princi- 
ple of  life  as  it  rallied  within  bisn. 

At  length  he  was  aUe  to  tum  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and 
looked  round  upon  a  scene  which  he  half  imagined  to  lie  in 
one  of  the  many  mansicms  of  etenal  hliss.  The  first  object 
which  dissipated  this  thought  was  a  large  golden  crucifix 
lying  broken,  and  trampled  on  the  ground ;  and  the  Pilgrim  of 
St.  James,  with  holy  horrory  attempted  to  sign  the  cross  upon 
the  eoTerlid,  as  he  muttered  an  anathema  against  the  authors 
of  the  sacrilege.  Other  articles  of  riches,  tdso,  but  bsoio  ap- 
parently of  the  East  than  of  the  West^  cumbered  the  apart- 
ment. Bale  was  piled  upon  bale  of  cloths  of  goldy  silver,  and 
.nlky  and  skins  of  yair,  ermine,  giis,  an4  other  valuaUe  fius ; 
and  vases  of  precious  metals,  candlesticks  and  candelabras, 
splendid  dresses,  and  other  artidea  of  luxury  and  magnificence, 
lay  scattered  in  confusion  around.  The  place  was  lighted  by 
a  single  lamp  of  massive  gold,  fed  with  perfumed  oil ;  and  on 
the  side  next  the  couch  tl^  flame  Was  shaded  by  a  fan  made  of 
the  plumage  of  die  bird  of  Paradise.  Every  thing  testified 
'  enormous  wealth,  but  also  fear,  haste,  and  confusion ;  and 
when  at  length  Amauri's  senses,  accommodating  themselves 
to  the  scene,  were  able  to  take  cognizance  of  the  want  of  win- 
dows, both  in  the  waUs  and  roof  of  the  apartment,  and  of  a 
dull  and  indefinite,  but  unequa^  sound,  rolling,  as  if  at  a  dis- 
tance, above,  he  perceived  that  he  was  in  some  place  of  sub- 
terranean refuge,  excavated  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  riches  of  a  native  family  of  distinction. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  slowly  and  noiselessly,  and,  shad- 
ing a  taper  with  her  hand,  a  female  form  appeared,  that  might 
more  easily  have  been  imagined  to  be  that  of  a  denizen  of  the 
heaven  of  Mohammed,  than  one  of  his  votaries  on  earth.  She 
was  just  on  that  threshold  of  time  by  which  the  girl  steps  into 
womanhood  ;  and  in  her  virgin  eyes  might  be  read  the  troubled 
spirit  of  her  years,  when  the  young  heart,  trembling  half  virith 
hope  and  half  with  fear,  looks  back  with  joy  and  yet  regret, 
and  forward  with  distrust  mingled  with  delight. 

Her  unveiled  face,  without  one  vestige  of  colour,  was  fair  to 
a  marvel,  while  that  of  a  European  in  such  circumstances 
would  have  been  merely  pale ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
say  in  what  the  delicate  difference  consisted,  or  in  what  way  the 
warm  blood  of  the  East  manifested  itself  to  the  eye  without 
»the  sensible  presence  of  colour.    She  extinguished  the  taper* 
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and  advanced  on  tiptoe  towards  tbe  couch.  While  she  moTed, 
Amaori  imagined  that  he  felt  tiie  approach  tti  the  lorely  vigion 
in  the  increasing  richness  of  the  air,  which  oppressed  him 
eyen  to  faintness,  and  he  fixed  his  feeble  eyes  on  her  face  tiU 
they  ached  with  beauty. 

She  bent  down  oyer  the  couch ;  but  the  lids  of  Amatm^a 
ejes  closed  beneath  her  gentle  breath,  and  she  ima^ned  htna 
to  be  still  senseless,  or  asleep.  How  long  she  gazed  in  his 
face,  he  did  not  know ;  for  a  kind  of  intoxioaiion  came  over 
bis  senses.  It  was  no  longer  a  living  denizen  of  the  earth  that 
bent  over  him,  but  a  phantom-shape,  whose  beauty  had  budded 
in  Paradise.  Sometimes  he  delated  a  strange  resemblanco 
to  Adelaide  in  the  face  which  he  now  saw  only  with  his  mind's 
tje;  and  sometioaes  a  more  real  likeness  of  the  shrieking 
female  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  preservey  brought  back 
upon  his  soul  confused  associations  of  strife  and  pain.  But 
overall  was  thrown,  singularly  mingled  with  his  other  imagi- 
nations, an  undefined  feehng  of  religious  horror ;  and  at  lengthf 
as  his  facultiefl  became  more  unsettled,  he  believed  himself  to 
be  in  some  idolatrous  temple,  where  the  goddess  herself,  with 
ber  foot  on  the  sacred  crucifix,  attempted  to  win  Urn  from  his 
salvation  with  the  smiles  of  her  immortal  beauty. 

The  delirium  of  fever  ended  in  a  long  sleep ;  during  whicbt 
(he  mysterious  and  benisnant  pcurei'  which  the  physicians,  in 
the  superstition  of  science,  imagine  to  reside  in  their  medicinesy 
--but  whichy  in  reality,  moves  and  hath  its  being  in  the  con- 
stitution of  man, — struggled  triumphantly  with  the  angel  of 
death,  whose  wings  were  already  closing  over  his  victim. 
Amauri  again  opened  his  eyes ;  the  same  sweet  tinkling  of 
music  dropped  soothingly  into  his  ear,  and  the  same  beauteous 
form  bent  over  his  pillow.  But,  broken  and  prostrate  no  more, 
tbe  golden  crucifix  was  raised  up  on  high  before,  him ;  and 
when  his  eyes  sought  reverently  the  symbol  of  bis  fidth»  the 
pagan  girl  turned  away  her  head,  and  prayed  silently  to  the 
Supreme  Qod  of  both. 

By  degrees,  the  shade  was  removed  fr<Mn  the  lamp,  the  music 
became  more  distinct,  and  her  voice,  echoed  by  the  harp-strings, 
broke  into  the  articulate  melody  of  song.  But  even  then, 
when  returning  strength  iu  the  patient  would  fain  have  em- 
ployed itself  in  speech,  a  glance  of  tbe  begging  eye,  and  a 
finger  on  tbe  glistening  lip,  reproved  his  curiosity.  The 
interdict,  however,  was  at  last  removed,  but  slowly  and 
gradually ;  and  Amauri  spoke,  and  the  Saracen  maiden  an- 
swered. 


Hi  «XB  nzmniK  of  wan  xaiiv. 

Her  8t6ry  wa9  short  and  simple.  Her  fathcar,  an  emii*  of 
great  dietioctioD,  had  been  murdered  l^  the  Christians  on  thmr 
entrance  into  Damietta ;  and  the  family,  under  the  conduct  of 
her  only  brother,  had  takenf  refuge  in  the  subterranean  hc^ds, 
which  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  under  a  tyrannicid 
g^yernment  had  taught  the  wealthier  inhabitants  to  construct 
beneath  their  houses^!  Her  brother  having  one  day  been  long 
absent,  she  had  ventured,  in  alarm  for  bis  safety,  to  ascend  to 
(he  surface  of  the  earth,  where  she  was  seen  at  the  lattice  by 
a  knight,  who  stole  round  and  seised  her  before  she  was  aware 
of  his  approach. 

^'To  thee,  brave.  Ghnstian/'  she  continued,  <'T  owe  my 
preservation.  Summoned  by  the  noise,  some  slaves  of  the 
family  came  to  die,  and  in  vain»  for  their  mistress;  The  ruffians 
believing  tiiat  thou  also  wert  dead,  cut  off  (me  of  thy  fing^n^ 
for  the  sake  of  a  ring  from  which  it  would  not  otherwise  part  \ 
and  with  me,  their  wretched,  living  booty,  departed  from,  ths 
place  of  shuighter.  Scarcely,  however,  had  we  gained  the 
^liddle  .of  the  court  when  my  brave  brother  retorned.  The 
lavishers  were  beaten,  although  the  chief  villain  escaped^  and 
1,  Christian,  was  rescued,  to  devote  my  life  ta  the  preservatioft 
of  the  generous  stranger  who  saved  my  honour."  When  the 
Saracen  maiden  had  ended  her  narrative  she  eiwik  on  one  knee, 
and  kissed  ^e  wounded  kniffht's  hand ;  but  rising  suddenlf  , 
she  withdrew  some  paces  from  the  conch,  and  cove^  her  face 
with  her  veil. 

There  was  a  singular  mixture  of  deep  feeiing  and  almost 
childish  playfrilness  in  this  young  infidel,  whteh  at  once  amused 
and  interested  Amauri.  Her  gratitude  was  boundless.  She 
mursed  him  as  a  mother  nurses^ her  mdc  doM ;  she  strove  to 
anticipate  his  very  wishes ;  and  when  one  of  her  anxious  glances 
caught  his  face,  her  own  returned  like«  mirror  the  expression 
of  sadness  or  content  which  it  found.    Having  aeeidentslly 

*  Or  amirt  an  Arabic  Word  mgmfying  *<  lord,"  sopposed  by  Du  Cangs 
to  be  the  root  of  our  •*  admiral,''  which  Im  taken  proximately  frtmi  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  **•  amirabUee."  **  Amiral*'  is  used  by  JeinviOe 
and  others,  to  signify  the  governor  of  a  province,  or  officer  in  an  army, 
as  well  as  a  commander  at  sea. 

t  *^  The  manner  of  the  snltan'b  acting  towards  them  was,  that  when- 
ever any  one  of  the  knights  of  tibe  hanleca  had,  by  his  prowess  and 
ehlvalry,  gained  a  sufficiency,  so  that  he  was  bo  longer  in  want,  and 
could  live  independent,  the  sultan,  for  fear  he  should  dethrone  or  kill 
him,  had  him  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  secretly  put 
to  death,  and  then  took  possession  of  all  the  fortune  his  Wife  or  children 
might  have  had  lell  to  them.''— -Joinviu.1.  ^ 


imbibed  many  of  the  finer  accomplishaieiits  of  the  Arabs,  she 
long  to  him*  read  to  hioiy  and  recited  stories  for  his  amusementt 
which  he  often  believed  to  proceed  extempore  firom  her  fertile 
imagioation.  N9twitb8taodiiig  all  this^  however,  and  the  over* 
powering  lustre  of  her  oriental  beautj,  Amauri,  strong  in  his 
love  and  in  his  religion,  never  looked  upon  her  with  a  thought 
derogatory  to  his  lost  Adelaide.  He  loved  her,  but  only  as  a 
brother  loves  his  sister ;  and»  indeed,  in  the  knightly  faith  of 
the  time,  it  would  have  been  a  kind  of  double  impiety,  aa 
afioQt  at  once  to  ^  bm  God  and  his  lady,"  to  bave  thought  of 
her  as  any  thing  more. 

fie  frequently  saw  some  of  the  servants,  and  onee  or  twice 
a  roi]|^k>okiogf  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  Bedouin,  entered  the 
apartment.  The  brother,  hoiwever,  never  appeared ;  and 
Amauri,  conduding  that  his  visits  abvoad  were  made  m  die* 
guise,  was  withheld  by  ddicacy  from  asking  any  questions  on 
Ike  subjeot. 

He  was  at  leogth  sufficiently  recovered  to  return  into  the 
world*  His  young  nurse  did  not  oppose  his  wishes,  and  the 
following  day  was  fixed  as  the  time  when  iie  should  take  leaTO 
of  tbissubterraneanpalaceanditspaganmistresB.  During  the 
ioterval,  she  neither  sung  nor  read.  She  seemed  unquiet^ 
aboBt  agitated ;  and  .would  frequently  start  up,  and  hasten  to 
Ihs  odier  end  of  the  room,  as  if  l(x>king  for  something,  or  heark* 
aaing  to  soom  expected  sound.  At  length  the  honr  arrived^ 
and  Amauri  once  more  equipped  himself  in  his  armour,  and 
pi^red  to  go  forth.     Aza  timidly  apptoacbed  him. 

'^Christian,"  said  she,  '<  rings,  1  fear,  areHatal  gUls  to  dieei 
bat,  if  thott  wilt  run  the  riski  here  is  one  that  inll  serve  as  a 
token  to  remind  thee  of  the  hours  of  thy  sickness,  and  of  one 
who  Birwe  to  make  them  seem  less  dreary." 

^*  Aza  I"  cried  the  knight,  looking  witii  astcmiabment  and 
admiration  at  the  most  splendid  gem  he  had  ever  seen,  or  even 
imagined-— <<  this  is  no  token  of  remembrance,  but  a  diamond 
fit  to  serve  for  the  dowry  of  a  queen.  I  cannot  accept  of 
aoch  presents ;  for  I  am  too  poor  to  make  an  adequate  return. 
Give  me  but  a  lock  of  your  beautiful  hair,  and  a  kiss  of  your 
baautiful  hand,  and  I  wijl  maintain  with  my  sword  or  my  lance, 
against  all  gainsayers,  that  you  are  the  fairest,  best,  and  gen- 
tlest damsel  in  the  East !" 

''  Poor  l'^  said  Aza,  musingly  ;  ^<  and  art  thou  poor  i  .  Aft 
thou  not  a  pvince  in  thy  own  country  ?" 

^  Alas,  no  ;  I  am  but  a  wandering  knight,  and  the  inheritor 
of  no  other  patrimony  than  my  Other's  sword." 
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^^I  thought  thou  hadsi  been  a  royal  prince!*'  said  Aza; 
but  the  next  moment  she  withdrew  her  eyes  suddenly, 
and  a  slight  tinge  of  eoloor  ro^e  into  her  face.  '^  Though 
thoa  art  poor,  however,'^  she  continued,  <<a  rich  jewel 
vill  not  harm  thee.  I  am  the  mistress  here;  and  thou, 
who  hast  hitherto  obeyed  me  so  wdi,  shalt  not  discard  thy 
allegiance,  at  least,  till  thou  hast  passed  the  threshold.  Take 
it.  Christian,«*there  was  a  name — a  sweet,  an  only  name, 
that  hovered  on  thy  delirious  lips — Adelaide ! — Ha !  is  it  so  1 
Thy  cheek  is  eloquent,  although  thy  tongue  b  mute.  I  judged 
aright  The  ring  is  for  her.  Now,  go  in  peace."  Amaari 
pressed  her  hand  between  his.  The  telUale  colour  faded  in  bis 
cheek,  and  a  pang  passed  across  his  heart,  he  knew  not  wlif> 
or  of  what  natun,  as  the  last  accents  of  her  voice  fell  mourn- 
fully and  tenderly  upon  his  ean  She  followed  him  up  the  sub- 
terranean stairs,  and  to  the  gate  of  the  court.  When  at  some 
distance,  he'looked  round,  and  she  wasstill  there.  He  paused 
for  an  instant,  before  turning  a  corner  which  would  hide  ber 
from  his  view;  he  thought  he  heard  her  call  him  back:- 
'^Amauri!  Amauri!"  said  the  voice.  It  was  fancy;  for4be 
form  wasstill  motionless  at  the  gate :  and  Amauri  ^^  passed  on 
his  way,  and  saw  her  no  more." 

Passing  near  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Damietta,*  he  would 
have  entmd  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy,  but  the 
access  was  difficult,  owing  to  a  vast  crowd  assembled  rouud 
the  doors. 

Still  languid  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds,  and  his  heart 
oppressed  with  a  natural  sadness  at  parting  with  one  so  truly 
his  friend,  he  forbore  to  question  the  spectators  as  to  the  cause ; 
but  continued  for  some  time  to  wander  aloof  from  the  press,  and 
to  endeavour,  by  turning  his  thoughts  to  his  religious  duties,  to 
soothe  the  anxious  but  undefined  feelings  that  stirred  his  heart. 
He  at  length  perceived  a  motion  among  the  persons  nearest 
the  great  door.;  tumultuous  cries  resounded  on  all  sides,  and  a 
lane  was  formed  from  the  entrance  of  the  church  through  the 
body  of  the  crowd.  The  ceremony,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
over  ;  and  already  some  officers,  clearing  the  way,  were  ob- 
served issuing  from  the  building. 

As  Amauri  approached  the  crowd  for  the  purpose  of  grati- 
fying his  curiosity,  he  recognised  theory  of  his  rival's  followers, 
**  St  Mary  de  Varennes !"  and  this  w«s  followed,  or  rather 

*  A  mosque  which  was  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  by 
Saint  Louis. — Joinyille.  It  had  undergone  the  same  ceremony  at  tJ» 
earlier  capture  of  the  town.— Jaques  de  Vitry. 
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mi&gfed  witb^lfaat  of  the  house  of  St.  Paul,  <^  MoDtjoye  i  Ghas- 
tiUoo.'^*  A  cold  thrill  shot  through  the  heart  of  the  pilgrtm,  he 
kaaiif  not  why  \  and  he  felt  his  sight  grow  dim,  aa  if  he  was  about 
to  faint. .  The  next  moment,  however,  the  principal  personage  of 
the  ceremooyf  Sir  Renault,  made  his  appearance,  and  the 
shouting  was  renewed  with  deafening  elamour.  A  rush  was 
made  to  Ihe  door,  and  the  eager  populace  seemed  as  if  they 
would  have  pieced  through  the  walls  with  their  eyes. 

<<  The  hride !  the  bride !"  they  shouted.  «'  She  comes  l  she 
comes  r'— and  Adelaide  de  St.  Paul  appeared  at  the  door,  led 
forth  by  her  husband  I 

3he  stepped  gravely,  and,  it  was  thought,  proudly  through 
the  throng.  She  seemed  neither  to  hear  their  clamour,  nor  to 
see  tbair  gestures  of  applause  and  gratulation ;  her  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  her  face  colourless ;  and  so  calm,  and  lofty,  and 
coldly  beautiful  did  she  appear,  that  one  might  have  imagined 
her  to  be  some  marble  idol,  led  out  of  the  temple  to  be  pre* 
tented  to  the  worship  of  her  votaries. 

Amauri  did  not  mark  her  pride,  her  coldness,  or  her  Jbeauty. 
When  convinced,  by  one  thunder-stroke,  of  her  identity,  his 
heart  grew  cold,  and  his  eyes  dark ;  and,  staggering  baokwards, 
he  sunk  senseless  on  the  ground. 

When  he  recovered,  die  crowd  had  passed  by,  all  except  a 
solitary  Bedouin,  who  stood  near  him,  with  his  arms  folded  in 
his  pelisse  of  coarse  hair-cloth,  gazing  with  mingled  pity  and 
contempt  upon  the  prostrate  knight.  Amauri  doubted  foiia 
moment  whether  the  procession  he  had  witnessed  had  not  been 
a  dream  ;  for  some  stn^nge  associations  with  the  subterranean 
vauk,  suggested  by  the  uncouth  and  shaggy  figure  before  him,  - 
at  first  almost  persuaded  his  confused  senses  that  he  was  still 
k  ihe  abode  of  Aza. 

*^  Christian !"  said  the  Bedouin,  in  a  rich  manly  voice  which 
but  ill  corresponded  with  the  squalidness  of  his  exterior,  '^  thou 
lovest  yonder  newly-married  dame — she  of  the  queenly  step  and 
the  marble  face  ?    Dost  thou  not  ?" 

"I  did! — I  do  I"  replied 'Amauri,  hardly  aware  that  he 
vas  answering  to  any  other  interrogatory  than  that  of  bis 
oiFn  heart. 

*'  And  she  has  deceived  thee  ?  She  has  broken  her  troth-:- 
ihe  baa  played  thee  false  ?" 

*'  Sl^ve,  thou  liest  1"  crM  Amatiri,  starting  up  suddenly,  and 

*  The  tri»  i^arma  were  sometimes  shouted  ok  fetftire  oecasipna  as 
well  as  in  battle. 
Vol.  I.— 23 

) 
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striking  the  Bedouin  a  violent  blow  upon  the  face.  <<  $ke  it 
as  true  as  Heaven,  though  in  the  snares  of  hell !''  The  Arab 
fell  back  a  few  paces,  and,  as  if  with  an  habitual  gesture,  threw 
oped  his  pdisse,  and  grasped  the  handle  of  a  Turkish  scimetar 
which  hung  by  his  side.  After  a  momentary  struggle,  how- 
ever, during  which  his  lip  grew  pale  with  passion — 

*^  The  will  of  God  be  done  I''  he  muttered.  <'  This  is  not 
much  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  borne ;  and  in  forgiv- 
ing here,  I  cancel  a  debt. — Christian,"  he  continued  aloud, 
*' we  are  now  on  equal  terms.  Beware  of  the  next  insult,  lesl 
I  turn  and  rend  thee!"  And  having  so  spoken,  he  gathered 
his  shaggy  pelisse  around  him,  and  disappeared  in  the  path,  of 
the  nuptial  procession.  1 

Amauri  walked  to  his  quarters  in  a  state  little  short  of  insan- 
ky.  Adelaide  in  Egypt !  Here  was  a  solution  of  the  problem 
which  had  for  so  long  a  time  perplexed  his  life.  Aware  oi 
the  stratagem  her  father  intended  to  resort  to  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  his  return  to  the  chateau,  she  had  sent  him  her 
ring  as  a  parting  token  of  love  and  truth  ;  she  had  desired 
that  the  Lord  de  Varennes  should  remain  in  France,  because 
she  herself  intended  to  proceed  with  the  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  and  no  doubt,  in  order  to  prevent  interruption  to  her 
plans,  she  had  concealed  from  her  father  to  the  last  moraeni 
the  invitation  to  join  the  royal  party,  which  she  had  perhaps 
herself  solicited  from  the  queen.  Finally,  on  arriving  in  the 
Nile,  she  had  given  him  to  understand  her  presence  by  the  alter- 
ation in  the  legend  of  his  pennon,  *'  Elle  vous  voit."  What 
infinite  calamities  had  his  wounds,  and  consequent  confinement 
in  the  subterranean  chamber,  produced !  How  easily  might 
all  things  have  been  explained,  by  even  a  moment's  interview 
with  his  mistress  afler  their  arrival  in  Egypt!  It  was  in  vain  to 
reflect  that  the  cause  of  all  his  misery  had  been  such  an  act  of 
chivalrous  generosity  as  would  no  doubt  be  pleasing  to  the  hea- 
venly patrons  of  his  profession  :  in  a  lesser  evil,  this  might  haVe 
been  a  consolation  ;  but  in  the  present,  there  was  none — the 
gates  of  hope  were  shut — Adelaide  was  married ! 

At  one  time  he  determined  to  throw  himself  at  the  feel  of 
itie  king,  describe  his  wrongs,  accuse  his  enemy  of  falsehood 
and  treadiery,  and  demand  a  ji^icial  combat ;  but  recoUeiDtiB^ 
that  Louis  had  proscribed  this  mode  of  judgment  througboi^ 
his  diominions,  and  that  in  the  new.prpcess  of  trial  by  peers  his 
case  would  be  either  unsusceptible  of  proof,  or  disposed  of  by 
jpors  corrupted  by  the  money  and  influence  of  both  the  fami- 
lies of  Varennes  and  Saint  Paul,  he  abandoned  the  plan  lA 
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^air.  After  a  long  and  stormy  mental  debate,  he  at  last  con- 
cloded,  as  the  misfortune  was  now  evidently  beyond  retrieye, 
tbat  to  open  the  eyes  of  Adelaide  would  be  only  to  deliver  ber 
over  to  {q)entanc6  and  misery ;  and  he  determined  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  next  battle  to  run  ^  course  alone  against  the  Sa* 
racen  lines,  and,  by  dying  on  their  spears,  to  secure  a  happiness 
in  heaven  which  he  despaired  of  on  earth.* 

He  was  received  by  his  men-at-arms  as  one  returned  from 
the  grave,  where  it  was  supposed  he  had  long  lain  ;  but  no  one 
had  time  to  inquire  into  the  details  of  his  adventures,  for  the 
army  had  that  moment  received  sudden  orders  to  march  to- 
mrds  Babylon,  and  all  was  hurry  and  confusion. 

Soon  the  confusion  became  ^^  worse  confounded*'  near,  the 
quarters  of  Amauri,  where  the  troops  of  St.  Paul  and  Va- 
renneswere  mustered  together — for  the  banneret  was  nowhere 
^obe  found.  Messengers  were  hurried  distractedly  through 
the  camp  and  the  town — the  muster-call  was  sounded  at  every 
tarning ;  and  at  length  an  enormous  reward  offered  for  tidings 
respecting  the  absent  chief.  All  was  unavailing.  He  had 
been  observed,  when  the  procession  was  on  its  return  from  the 
church,  to  step  aside  with  a  stranger,  in  a  narrow  part  of  the 
street,  as  if  to  listen  to  some  official  communication.  The 
crowd  passed  on  ;  and  it  was  supposed  by  those  near  the  bride 
that  Sir  Renault  was  behind,  and  by  those  behind  that  he  had 
returned  to  his  place.  From  that  moment  he  had  not  been 
seen  or  heard  of. 

Amauri's  heart  beat  wildly  at  the  news  ;  but  it  was  pnly  for 
an  instant.  To  suppose  that  so  powerful  a  lord  had  been  mur- 
dered in  open  day,  and  in  a  part  of  the  town  crowded  at  the 
moment  with  his  adherents,  was  ridiculous.  Sir  Renault, 
n^berever  he  might  be,  was,  no  doubt,  absent  with  his  own  con^ 
sent ;  and  he  was  probably,  even  now,  engaged  in  intrigues 
connected  with  the  public  affairs,  the  result  of  which  might  be 
expected  every  moment  to  be  made  manifest.  Tlie  excitation, 
however,  produced  by  the  intelligence,  had  had  the  effect  of 
stirring  up  new  thoughts  in  Amauri's  mind.  He  remembered 
the  magnificent  ring  which  Aza  had  intended  for  Adelaide ; 

*  The  ease  of  the  bishop,  described  in  a  former  note,  will  show  the 
prevalence  both  of  the  theory  and  practice.  St.  Louis  himself,  accord- 
ing to  Joinville,  was  only  withheld  by  his  attendants  from  spurring  alone 
against  the  Saracen  host ;  ayd  even  the  infidels  were  actuated  by 
qaiie  as  fierce  a  phrensy — for,  on  the  landing  of  the  banner  of  St* 
Denis,  one  of  them  rod0  against  the  party  full  speed,  and  was  cut 
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and>  although  the  unhappy  lover  full  well  knew  that  it  was  only 
as  his  bride  she  was  entitled  to  receive  it,  he  determined  with 
his  own  hands  to  present  the  gift  ' 

The  Lady  de  Varennes  was  alone.  She  had  some  hours 
before  received  intelligence  of  her  lord's  mystenous  disappear- 
ance ;  and,  after  having  been  duly  wearied  with  the  hopes  and 
comfortable  assurances  of  her  friends,  had  at  last,  when  the 
theme  wa^  exhausted,  been  left  to  the  indulgence  of  her  grief. 
This  grief  was  not  exhibited  in  the  usual  forms.  She  neither 
wept  nor  fainted ;  her  pale  cheek  became  no  paler  ;  and  her 
cold,  bright  eyes  waxed  not  warmer  nor  dimmer.  She  listened 
calmly,  and  so  replied :  and  when  the  comforters  had  left  her, 
she  jemained  standing  on  die  same  spot  where  she  had  bid  them 
adieu,  as  if  forgetting  to  sit  down.  When  an  attendant ^me 
in  to  say  that  a  knight  was  without  who  desired  to  speakwith. 
her,  she  merely  signed  her  acquiescence  with  an  inclination  of 
the  bead.  The  attendant  then  retired,  and  Sir  Amauri  entered 
the  room. 

I  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  whte  he  entered,  and  she  did 
not  withdraw  their  gaze,  n^pr  appear  startled  at  what  must  have 
seemed  an  apparition  of  the  dead.  But  there  was  something 
so  strange  in  that  long,  still  look,  that  Amauri  as  he  approached 
felt  his  heart  quake  and  his  limbs  tremble.  Soon,  with  a  slight 
start,  she  passed  her  hand  before  her  eyes,  as  if  to  drive  away 
some  habitual  illusion  of  the  brain.  Her  agitation  increased, 
and  an  indescribable  horror  begUn  to  gather  in  her  look.  At 
last,  she  threw  up  her  arms,  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  deep 
inspiration,  and  a  visible  and  audible  shudder  shook  her 
frame. 

When  Amauri,  speechless  with  emotion,  made  another  step 
forward— for  he  had  paused  aghast  in  his  approach — she 
clasped  her  hands  suddenly  together,  and  a  shriek  appeared  to 
be  in  the  act  of  bursting  from  her  frozen  lips.  With  a  struggle, 
however,  the  fierceness  of  which  was  apparent  in  the  convul- 
sive  heaving  of  hei*  breast,  she  subdued  the  weakness :  her 
recollection  gradually  returned ;  a  burning  blush  broke  over 
her  marble  countenance,  suffusing  brow,  neck,  and  bosom  ; 
she  drew  herself  up  for  a  moment  to  her  full  majestic  height ; 
and  then  falling  undulatingly  back  in  a  graceful,  yet  haughty 
obeisance,  appeared  to  wait  her  visiter's  commands. 

"  Madam,"  said  Amauri,  "  I  fear  I  have  surprised  you.  I 
did  not  advert  to  the  report  of  my  death — which  you,  no  dpubt, 
believed  as  well  as  others.  I  come  not,  however,  to  speak  of 
myself— that  is  past— past!"— and  the  voice  of  the  knight 
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Stkered,  and  he  appdared  for  some  momeBts  lo  have  forgottem 

the  object  of  his  visit. 

<<'I  am  only  too  happy  to  fiad," .  remarked  the  Lady  de  Va- 
rennes,  in  a  steady  tone,  ^^  that  the  most  holy  Cross  has  still  so 
brave  a  defender  on  the  earth/' 

^'And  that,  also,  will  soon  be  pastl"  resumed  AmaurL 
''  However,  I  come  not  to  speak  of  myself ; — my  errand  will 
soon  be  sped,  I  have  been  commissioned,  I  know  not  where* 
fore,  by  a  lady — a  princess,  I  think,  among  this  pagan  people 
—to  present  to  you  this  ring ;  and,  from  its  extraordinary 
value,  I  deemed  that,  in  deputing  the  task  to  other  haiids,  I 
should  but  ill  discharge  the  task  confided  to  me." 

"It  is  a  rich  baubloy"  remarked  Adelaide,  coldly ;  'Matended, 
Ihave  no  doubt,  for  my  mistress  tbe  queen,  for  whom  I  may 
possibly  have  been  mistaken.  I  would  pray  you  to  take  the 
trouble  of  delivering  it  yourself;  but,  in  the  mean  time  I  em- 
brace the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  honourable 
restitution  of  a  less  valuable  ring,  which  the  mistake  of  my 
page  left  in  your  possession." 

"  Your  thanks  are  wasted,"  said  Amauri ;  *^  i  intended  no 
restitution,  honourable  or  otherwise— curses  on  the  weak  hand 
which  could  not  hold  what  it  had  obtained !" 

^^Howt  what!  I  understand  you  not  1"  Amauri  held  up  his 
dismembered  hand  ;  and  Adelaide,  whose  pride  had  conquered 
ibe  terrors  of  a  supposed  supernatural  visitation,  fell  forward, 
as  if  suddenly  atnick  by  a  mortal  blow,  and  fainted  in  her 
iover^s  arms. 

"  Adelaide !"  cried  Amauri,  as  she  reopened  her  eyes  and 
gazed  into  his  face  :  **  look  not  upon  me  with  that  terrible 
glance,  which  drinks  the  life-blood  of  my  veins,  and  withers 
ray  very  soul  I  I  sought  not  this ;  I  call  God  and  Saint  James 
to  witness !  I  believed  you,  in  spite  of  all,  to  be  as  pure  and 
holy  as  Heaven  itself;  and  I  may  have  wished — I  confess  I 
<Iid  wish — that  you  should  not  deem  me  quite — quite  base,  and 
unworthy  a  place  even  in  your  memory.  Awake !  Arise  !^ — 
but  be  not  too  soon  happy  ;  think  of  me  yet  a  little  while — it. 
is  all  I  ask.  I  go  whence  I  shall  never  return,  and  where  I 
shall  die  with  your  name  on  my  lips — my  loved,  my  lost — my 
first,  last  earthly  hope — ^'  and  the  young  and  gallant  soldier, 
forgetting  the  customary  pride  of  manhood,  leaned  his  face  oil 
ier  shoulder,  and  wept  convulsive^. 

But  a  few  broken  words  on  either  side  sufficed  to  prove  to 
Adelaide  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  duplicity  and  villany  ; 
afid  to  Amauri,  that  his  mistress,  after  being  thoroughly  conr 

23* 
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vinced,  first  of  Us  blsehood,  and  then  of  his  death,  had  only 
yiejded,  shudderingly,  a  reluctant  hand,  to  what  she  coneeived 
to  be  her  duty  as  Uie  sole  child  and  heiress  of  the  aocient 
house  of  St.  Paul. 

'^  It  is  enough,"  said  Adelaide,  at  the  close  of  this  painiiil 
interview  ;  ''  we  know  our  fate,  and  let  us  not  add  bitteroess 
to  its  bitterness  through  any  fault  of  ours. — Farewell,  Amauri ! 
[  know 'that,  even  without  my  poor  counsel,  you  will  forget  the 
rash  and  fatal  resolution  at  which  you  have  fainted,  and  only 
remember  that  you  are  a  sworn  pilgrim  of  the  Gross,  and  ibat 
He  who  first  bore  it  laid  not  down  the  burthen  before  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Farewell !  our  souls  will  sometimes  meet  at 
the  gate  of  heaven — and  if  on  earth  no  more — "  but  here  her 
vdice  was  choked,  and  her  tears  fell  fast.  Amauri  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  and  would  have  printed  a  kiss  of  passion  and 
despair  upon  her  lips.  She  resisted  for  a  moment,  but  at  last 
yielding — 

"  Well,"  said  she,  •«  it  is  the  first— and  last.  There :— go, 
now,  brother  of  my  heart  even  from  the  cradle!  Tarry 
act — turn  not — look  not !  Go,  soul  of  honour !  my  good— 
my  true— my  brave  I  and  may  Heaven  reward  you  for  a  love 
which  Adelaide  can  never  acknowledge  on  earth. 

When  he  had  gained  the  door,  he  turned  round  to  look  upoa 
her  for  the  last  time.  Her  arms  were  still  extended  towards 
hira,  and  immortal  love  sat  enthroned  among  tears  in  her  eyes. 
She  waved  him  away  ;  and  even  as  the  first  man  shrunk  from 
the  angel's  sword,  he  went  forth  from  her  presence,  and  left 
his  lost  paradise  behind. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Amors  est-il  malz  f  est-il  biens  ? 

AaKBB   DB   B&AGELOKGtrS. 

The  army  of  the  crusader?,  on  their  route  towards  Babylon, 
was  encamped  on  an  island  betweeri  two  branches  of  theNile» 
that  flow  toward.^  Rexi  and  Damietta.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
Louis  to  cross  ilie  former  branch,  which  he  attempted  to  do  by 
constructing  a  causeway  through  the  stream  ;  but  the  Saracens, 
^ho  were  assembled  in  great  force  to  oppose  him,  employed 
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themselves  with  equal  pertinacity  in  underniiiiing  and  digging 
away  tbe  banks  on  their  side  ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  advance 
of  tbe  French  works,  the  width  of  the  passage  remained  the 
same.*  .The  men  employed  on  the  causeway  were  defended 
by  two  chas-chateiis,  in  the  covered  galleries  of  which  they 
could  carry  on  their  operations  in  comparative  security,  while 
the  beffrois  in  front  of  these  machines  were  manned  with 
chosen  bowmen,  who  kept  up  a^ constant  fire  oi\  the  enemy.t 
The  perplexity  into  which  the  Christians  were  thrown  by  this 
delay  was  increased  by  an  attack  made  upon  their  rear  by  the 
Saracen  general,  who  had  sent  part  of  his  army  round  by  the 
pass  of  Damietta ;  and  in  a  little  while  their  situation  and 
prospects  altogether  became  far  from  comfortable. 

Sir  Amauri,  although,  in  compliance  with  Adelaide's  ma- 
nifest wishes,  he  had  refrained  from  carrying  into  effect  his 
desperate  intentions,  yet  displayed  such  tokens  of  reckless^  and 
sometimes  apparenUy  aimless  courage,  in  the  rencontres  with 
the  enemy,  that  already  he  was  looked  upon  as  .a  very  remarkable 
person,  and  consulted  and  employed  on  occasions  of  moment  by 
the  king  himself.  Till  now,  he  might  be  said  to  have  been  un- 
known in  the  war ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  his  first  brilliant 
but  momentary  appearance  on  the  infidel  coast,  at  the  debarka- 
tion of  the  troops,  he  had  not  been  seen  in  arms.  When -the 
question  of  *'  Who  is  he?"  however,  had  led  to  his  identifi- 

•  JoinTille. 

t  The  beffroy  (belfry)  was  a  wooden  tower  of  several  stories,  and  is 
thus  described  in  the  Romance  of  Garin  :-^ 

Un  engin  fet,  de  tel  parler  n'oi, 
Qui  ot  de  haut  cent  pi^s  tos  enterins, 
Pres  de  la  porte  fist  venir  tels  engins, 
A  set  estates  tot  droit  de  fust  chesnin, 
Arbalestriers  a  mis  jusqu'a  vint, 
Biea  fit  does,  convert  de  cuir  boli. 

The  word  was  afterward  applied  to  the  highest  towers  of  frontief 
tonrnsi  where  a  sentinel  was  stationed  to  strike  a  bell  on  any  alarm ;  and 
it  now  means  simply  the  place  in  a  church,  or  other  building,  where  the 
great  bell  is  hung.  The  chas,  or  cats,  were  made  in  the  form  of  covered 
galleries : 

...»-.  festudo  tezitor,  ut  sub 
mis  tuto  latens  muri  queat  ima  subire  ^ 
Fossor,  et  erectis  ipsum  succidere  parmis. ' 

William  le  Breton.  In  the  text  they  are  called,  after  the  Lord  de  Join- 
Tille, chas'chaleils^eati  castellath  as  Du  Cange  interprets,  or  ci^itellated 
«ats3  because  of  the  towers  or  beffrois  which  defended  theffi«]| 
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cation  with  the  youthful  knight  who  bad  vanqiasbed  io  single 
combat  the  veteran  Lord  de  Varennes,  the  public  curiosity  by 
no  means  rested  there.  Whispers  went  abroad  with  regard  to 
his  connexion  with  the  family  of  St.  Paul,  and  his  love  for  the 
Lady  Adelaide ;  surmises  were  indulged  in  on  the  subject  of 
his  long  disappearance^  the  agitation  of  the  damsel  at  the  altar 
during  the  ceremony^  and  her  despair  when  it  was  over ;  and 
strange  suspicions,  at  last,  were  hinted  as  to  Amauri's  know- 
ledge of  the  real  fate  of  Sir  Renault ;  even  implying  a  charge 
of  guilty  participation  on  the  part  of  the  bride  herself  in 
what,  by  this  time,  seemed  to  most  people  a  crime — whether 
extending  so  far  as  murder  or  not — which  could  only  have  been 
committed  by  the  direct  agency,  or  at  least  complicity,  of  the 
Christians. 

The  knight  was  not  long  ignorant  of  the  idle  and  misehievoos 
rumours  that  were  abroad.  Already  his  heart  had  begun  to 
beat  again  with  the  warm  hopes  of  youth  ;  the  longings  of  his 
ambition  had  returned ;  and  the  virgin- widow  had  risen  upon 
his  dreams,  no  more  a  phantom  of  despair,  but  a  harbinger  of 
love  and  joy.  But  the  glorious  picture,  which  had  spread 
itself  in  colours  of  gold  and  purple  upon  his  imagination^  was 
now  overcast  f  and  the  foul  breath  of  calumny  and  malice 
wandered  over  its  bosom  like  the  mists  that  obscure  the  dawn. 
It  was  necessary  for  bis  fame,  and  for  what  was  of  still  more 
importance,  the  fame  of  Adelaide,  that  the  real  fate  of  the 
Lord  de  Varennes  should  be  clearly  ascertained  :  without  this, 
victory  would  be  joyless,  and  triumph  turned  to  defeat ;  for 
he  would  no  more  dare  to  present  himself  to  the  eyes  of  his 
high-spirited  mistress.  Tormented  by  these  thoughts,  which 
preyed  upon  his  soul,  and  shrinking  in  disgust  from  the  heart- 
less companions  to  whom  he  had  become  an  object  at  once 
of  envy  and  suspicion,  action  at  length  became  wearisome,  and 
life  itself  a  burthen. 

One  gloomy  afternoon,  he  wandered  away  from  the  camp 
towards  a  more  solitary  quarter  of  the  island,  where  the  voices 
of  war,  sodened  by  distance,  seemed  not  more  harsh  than  the 
evemng  music  of  the  river.  He  threw  himself  down  on  a 
bank  which  overhung  the  dark  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  vacantly  upon  the  tumbling  surges — shaping,  no  doubt, 
their  lights  and  shadows,  their  bubbles  and  their  foam,  into  the 
phantasmagoria  which  the  mind  knows  how  to  conjure  up  in 
spaces  vacant  of  the  objects  that  address  themselves  more  im- 
mediately to  our  senses  and  instincts. 

He  had  not  rested  long,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by 


a  man  wandering,  Kk^  himself,  from  the  camp,  but  with  a  more 
definite  purpose  in  view.  He  carried  on  his  shoulders  a  large 
eoil  of  netting,  and  was  apparently  a  fisher,  come  to  ply  his 
eTeniog  trade  in  the  Nile.  The  man,  when  he  had  reached  the 
bank  where  Amauri  lay,  unrolled  the  coil,  and  flung  the  leads 
with  Hercolean  ftiree,  one  by  one,  into  the  river ;  and  when  the 
apparatus  was  completely  arranged,  sat  down  in  silence  upon 
the  turf,  and  gazed  upon  the  floats. 

There  was  nothing  very  striking  in  this  scene ;  and  yet 
Amauri,  straying  from  reflection  to  reflection,  began  to  look 
with  interest  upon  the  occupation  of  the  fisherman.  At  a  mo- 
ment when  the  armies  of  Europe  were  in  the  midst  of  the  land, 
and  the  very  existence  of  his  country  as  a  nation  was  threat- 
ened,, this  poor  infidel  pursued  his  harmless  trade,  within  the 
fery  sights  and  sound?  of  the  war,  apparently  caring  not,  and 
knowing  not,  who  were  conquerors,  or  who  were  conquered! 
He  was  in  the  dress  of  a  Bedouin  ;  but  the  costume,  which  a 
short  time  ago.  would  have  made  Amauri  start  with  emotion, 
had  now  become  familiar  to  his  eyes  ;  for  a  great  part  of  the 
▼agabonds  of  the  camp  were  of  this  class  of  Arabs,  who,  un- 
directed either  by  moral  principle  or  local  attachment,  fol- 
lowed indiscriminately  whomsoever  it  was  their  interest  to 
serve  or  to  annoy.* 

"  What  must  I  give  yoU,''  said  Amauri,  at  last,  willing  to  do 
an  act  of  charity,  for  the  Bedouin  appeared  to  be  in  wretched 
poverty — ^^  what  must  I  give  you  foif  the  cast  of  your  net  ?  A 
few  fish,  methinks,  would  be  no  bad  fare  for  supper." 

''  J  shall  cat6b  no  fish  here,"  answered  the  Bedouin. 

^'Indeed !"  said  Amauri,  in  surprise ;  ^*  that  must  be  owing 
then  to  your  want  of  skill,  for  surely  God  has  not  made  this 
river  in  vain.  At  any  rate,  if  you  think  thus,  it  is  foolish  to 
waste  your  time  in  a  hopeless  pursuit." 

^^It  k  thou  who  art  foolish,"  said  the  Bedouin,  calmly,  with* 
ont  turning  his  hefcid,  "  to  reason  so  rashly  on  the  things  of  a 
strange  country.  Know,  Christian,  that  this  river  descends 
from  the  terrestrial  paradise  beyond  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
and  bringi^  with  it,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  some  part  of  the 
spices  that  grow  there,  and  which  are  blown  from  the  trees,  as 

*  The  Lord  de  Joinville  was  surprised  to  find  the  Bedouins,  vvho 
were  subjects  of  the  Saracens,  entering  and  pillaging  the  camp  of  the 
Utter,  after  defeat ;  but  he  was  told  '^  that  it  was  their  usual  custom 
to  fall  on  the  weakest,  which  is  the  nature  of  dogs ;  for  when  there  is 
one  dog  pursued  by  another,  and  a  shouting  made  after  him,  all  the 
other  dogs  fall  on  him."— Hist  De  St  Louis. 
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in  our  forests  the  wind  shakes  off  the  old  dry  wood.*  In  to 
hour  or  two  of  time  thou  shalt  see  in  my  nets  divers  pieces  of 
cinnamon,  ginger,  rhubarb,  clovesi  lignum-aloes,  and  other 
precious  things,  with  the  purfume  of  paradise  fresh  upon  tbfhr 
These  spices  I  sell  to  the  merchants  for  gold ;  and  so  I  get  mj 
living,  when  caprice  or  casualty  has  driven  me  from  the  d^ert 
into  this  wilderness  of  men." 

^^  I  would  fain  see  these  things  with  my  eyes,"  said  the  pil- 
grim :  ^<  but  even  now  I  must  be  gone^  for  the  night  is  coming 
down  dark  and  sullenly  upon  the  earth,  and  the  hour  of  my 
watch  upon  the  chas-cbateils  is  at  hand." 

'^  I  could  tellthee,"  continued  the  fisherman  ;  ^^  of  a  journey 
made  by  command  of  the  sultan  to  explore  the  sacred  sources 
of  the  river ; — ^and  how  the  path  of  the  travellers  was  stopped 
by  a  mountain  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  over  which  plunged  the 
perfumed  waters  ; — and  how  those  unattainable  summits  were 
clothed  with  gigantic  trees,  between  whose  trunks  a  thousand 
strange  wild  beasts, — ^lions,  serpents,  elephants, — gazed  down 
upon  the  wanderers  of  the  eartli." 

<<Tell  me  no  more  for  the  present,"  interrupted  Amauri; 

**  I  hear  the  signal, — good  night.     I  shall  come  some  other 

time  to  watch  the  fortunes  of  your  net."    And  he  hastened 

away,  regretting  that  he  had  suffered  the  moment  to  elapse  in 

.which  be  should  have  mounted  guard. 

He  had  nearly  gained  the  camp,  when,  on  passing  a  stunted 
bush  close  by  the  river  side,  the  fisherman,  whom  he  had 
thought  he  had  Jcft  behind,  stood  suddenly  before  him. 

"  Mount  not  guard  to-night !"  said  he,  tyrning  his  eyes  upon 
the  pilgrim  as  he  crossed  his  path  ;  and  Amauri,  with  a  thrill 
of  surprise,  recognised  the  fea^tures  of  the  Bedouin  whom  he 
had  encountered  near  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Damietta 
on  the  most  memorable  day  of  his  existence.  As  soon  as  he 
recovered  his  presence  of  mind  he  bounded  after  him,  to  de- 
mand the  meaning  of  the  warning ;  and  the  fisherman,  al« 
though  he  did  not  reply  to  his  shout,  seemed  not  unwilling  to 
be  overtaken,  for  he  moved  on  without  apparent  haste*  Amauri 
followed  for  some  time,  in  the  idea  that  he  was  gaining  upon 
his  mysterious  counsellor;  but  at  length,  as  the  shades  of  night 
fell  thicker  around,  and  the  calmly  gliding  figure  although  not 
more  distant  became  more  indistinct,  he  paus^  in  sudden  awe, 
a0a  thought  swept  across  his  mind  that  he  was  in  the  train  of 

'^.        ^  , .  *  Joinville,  t  Ibid, 
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some  phantom  of  the  island — some  evil  fisher  of  men,  whose 
purpose  was  to  lead  him  to  destruction. 
The  next  moment,  however,  a  more  earthly  suspicion  occur- 
1  to  him.  This  mauT-although  his  recollection  of  having 
seen  him  in  the  subterranean  chamber  was  indistinct — was  in 
allprobabilitj  a  retainer  of  the  family  of  the  murdered  emir;, 
and,  therefore,  at  once  an  enemy  to  the  Christians,  and  a  friend 
to  Araauri.  His  warning,  therefore,-  could  only  relate  to  some 
meditated  blow  of  the  Saracens,  from  which  he  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  friend  of  his  patrons ;  and  as  the  idea  struck  the 
yoilng  soldier,  he  turned  suddenly  round  and  rushed  towards 
the  camp. 

The  thought  of  his  inattention  to  what  seemed  now  so  plain, 
from  his  recollection  of  the^  Bedouin's  otherwise  unaccount- 
able desire  to  detain  him  on  the  bank,  haunted  Amauri  like 
^ilt  as  he  ran ;  and  every  blast  of  the  signal  horn,  which  came 
with  a  soft  and  melancholy  swell  upon  bis  ear,  startled  him  like 
aa  alarum.  His  memory  traced  resemblances  and  connexions 
in  things  most  fantastically  dissimilar,  till  the  figure  of  the 
BedouiD  floated  before  him  like  the  evil  genius  of  his  destiny. 
It  had  glided  about  his  couch  like  a  shadow  in  the  subterranean 
chamber,  that  grave  of  his  earthly  happiness  ;  it  had  mocked 
and  taunted  him  at  the  moment  when  the  knell  of  hope  was 
sounding  in  his  ears.  What  eould  mean  this  new  visitation  but 
to  blast  his  name  with  the  infamy  of  desertion — ^perhaps  of 
treason,  at  a  moment  fraught  with  danger  and  fate  ?  There 
even  seemed,  in  the  feverish  sensibility  of  his  imagination,  to 
bej  some  connexion  between  the  stranger  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  Sir  Renault  de  Varennes,  which  took  place  about  the 
very  moment  when  the  former  might  have  reached  the  place  in 
the  procession  occupied  by  the  principal  parties  ;  and  Amauri 
determined,  if  ever  they  should  again  encounter,  to  wrest  from 
him,  by  fair  or  foul  means,  %  secret  which  had  become  so  im- 
portant to  his  honour  and  happiness. 

All  seemed  to  be  in  customary  security  in  the  part  of  the 
camp  through  which  he  passed  ;  and  before  ^ving  the  alarm 
respecting  a  danger  b6  indefinite,  and  perhaps  so  altogether 
illusory,  he  deterniined  to  proceed  to  his  post  at  the  chas-eha- 
teils,  and  ascertain  that  the  watch  was  kept  with  at  least  the 
Qsyal  precautions. 

Every  thing  jpras  in  due  military  order.  The  sentries  cAaK 
lenged  as  he  passed,  and  the  knights  in  the  befirois  hailed  their 
comrade  from  the  different  stages  of  the  towers.  He  was 
about  to  enter  one  of  these  huge  machines,  for  the  purpose  of 
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lookUig  aeiDOB  jibe  daric  m^r  towards  tba  Satacen  eain^,  wheB 
■ome  oue  behind  touched  his  arm. 

^*  Chnstian,"  said  the  Bedouin,  ^*  thou  wouhlst  ipeak  vitb 
me ;  lo,  here  am  I !"    Amauri  grasped  him  by  the  thiloat. 

**  I  would  indeed  speak  with  you/'  said  he ;  <*  and  by  the 
hdy  rood!  you  shaU  answer  me  again  i  Say.  fibt,  why  you 
warned  me  not  to  keep  -my  watch  here  this  night  T^ 

<<  Because  I  judged  from  the  darkness  of  tfe^  nighl,  aad  the 
noise  of  the  tumbling  surges,  that  it  might  he.  deemed  a  pvoper 
time  by  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  for  an  attack  upon  your  chfis- 
cfaateils ; — ^in  which,  it  appears^  I  have  been  miataken»> 

^  Say  again,  what  interest  have  you  in  ray  preserraliuD  3" 

**  Thou  art  the  preserver  of  A2a,  and  as  sudi  thy  life  is  eren 
as  a  precious  jewel  to  the  slaves  of  her  house.'' 

*'  Now  tdl  me,  and  then  pass  on  your  way  in  peace :  Kqow 
you  aught  of  the  Lord  de  Varennee  ?" 

**  I  do,"  said  the  Bedouin ;  **  but" — and  his  voice  sui  iiotO 
a  whimper — «^  I  may  not  discourse  of  such  matters,  sum  nded 
as  we  are  now  by  ears  which,  as  thou  knowest  weU,  distort 
before  they  reflect  the  sound  which  enters  them.  Follow  me, 
or  drag  me,  if  you  will,  only  twenty  yards  down  the  b&ol^o^ 
the  river,  and  my  lips  shall  not  be  silent." 

^^  I  distrust  you.  Pagan,"  said  Amauri,  after  hesitating  for  a 
moment ;  ^<  this  is  my  post,  which  I  cannot  leave  with  hooour) 
and  even  here  you  shall  answer  me,  if  I  dig  the  secret  out  of 
your  heart  with  my  dagger." 

"  Dig  I"  said  the  Bedouin,  throwing  open  his  pelisse ;  '*  thou 
wilt  find  plenty  of  the  true  blood  of  the  desert  for  tby  pains. 
What !  art  thou  a  knight  clad  in  armour  from  head  to  heel,  and 
afriud  of  a  wandering  Arab,  defended  by  nothing  more  than 
his  linen  robe  and  cloak  of  hair-cloth  I" 

*^  Peasant,  I  fear  nothing,"  said  Amauri,  <<8ave  the  fleet- 
aess  of  your  foot.  Go  on  ;  but  keep,  as  we  walk,  within  the 
length  of  my  lance,  or,  I  swear  by  St.  James !  you  shall  feel 
its  point  I" 

They  walked  together  in  silence  till  the  chas-chateils  bad 
disappeared  in  the  darkness.  Some  specks  of  light  were  vi- 
sible here  and  there  in  the  camp  ;  but  no  sound  was  lieord 
save  the  oeaselessrush  of  the  black  waters  beside  them,  mingled 
with  the  low,  moaning  voice  of  the  wind,  which  swept  in  fitfal 
gusts  orer  the  river, 

^*Hold !"  said  Amauri,  seizing  his  companion's  arip ;  ^^te 
are  now  far  eeough  for  secrecy,  if^that  be  your  purpose;  apwk 
quiokly,  and  to  the  point  1" 
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^  ChfiBtian,''  said  the  Bedouin,  in  a  slow  and  deliberate  tone, 
*^  thoa  hast  twice  insulted  me,  and  I  have  twice  forgiven  thee, 
for  the  sake  of  Aza.  Thou  wouidst  have  more,  however,  than 
forgiveness ; — thou  demandest  a  secret  which  is  not  mine  to 
give.     This,  methinks,  is  unreasonable." 

"  Slave !"  cried  Aftiauri,  '*  I  will  not  \m  trifled  with.  For 
what  purpose  have  you  led  me  here,  if  not  to  impart  the  infof- 
nation  I  seek  f '  • 

"  F8r  the  purpose  of  informing  thee  in  what  manner  thou 
shalt  obtain  it.  Listen.  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  the 
Christians  have  at  length  crossed  the  river,  they  shall  proceed 
straig^  on  ^to  the  plains  of  Babylon,  through  the  town  of 
Masaoura*  In  this  town  there  stands  a  house,  in  the  middle  of 
a  great  square,  through  which  the  army  shall  pass ;  and  it  shall 
seem  to  thee  even  as  the  house  of  an  emir,  or  a  prince  among 
the  Saracen  people.  Enter  thou  within  the  gates,  and  fear  no- 
thim-^:  for  there  thou  shalt  receive  a  token  of  the  g^ratitude 
of  i^i^a,  and  of  either  the  life  or  death  of  the  Lord  de  Va- 
rennfes,  which  thou  must  deliver  to  his  bride  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  of  the  Christians." 

There  was  an  air  of  sincerity  in  the  manner,  and  a  calm 
seriousness  in  the  voice  of  the  Arab,  which,  taken  in  con- 
JQDction  with  the  wildness  of  his  words,  almost  sftartled  Amauri. 
Th^  ideas  of  romance,  however,  that  are  associated  with 
foreign  lands  in  the  imagination  of  unfrequent  travellers,  to- 
gether with  the  minuteness  of  the  picture  conveyed,  which  is 
usually  eoneidered  to  form  an  iadicatton  of  truth,  so  far  dis- 
posed the  listei^er  to  belief,  that  it  was  with  little  of  the  appear- 
ance of  doubt  that  he  demanded — 

"  How  shall  I  know  that  you  do  not  mean  to  deceive  me  ?" 

<^Dost  thou  demand  a  sign?"  said  the  Arab,  fiercely. 
^Behold!"  and,  extending  his  al-ro,  he  pointed  across  the 
riT^r.  Amauri  looked,  but  his  eye  could  not  penetrafe  the 
darkness^  and,  on  turning  again  to  his  companion,  he  could 
scarcely  repress  a  sensation  of  superstitious  fear,  as  he  gazed 
upon  his  picturesque  figure,  the  outlines  of  which  were  almost 
lost  in  the  gloom,  standing  motionless  beside  him. 

*<  Behold  !^^  cried  the  Arab  again  ;  and  as  Amafuri  looked 
again,  and  beheld  nothihg  save  the  darknmd  indefinite  surface 
of  tbe  river,  and  the  clouds  of  thick  darkness  that  encompassed 
the  opposite  bank,  his  self-possession  beg^n  to  return,  and  he 
made  a  Btrijde  towardf  the  Bedouin,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
hkn. 

Vok.  L-:-24 
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^^  Beheld  r  cried  thd  latter  yet  a  third  time  ;  and,  at  tte 
word,  the  sky  before  them  was  iUumined  by  a  flash  that  seemed 
to  sweep  roond  half  the  horizon.  An  interval  c^  a  moment 
ensued ;  but  ere  the  sudden  brightness  had  sunk  into  eclipse, 
an  imitiense  ball  of  fire,  tailed  like  a  comet,  rushed  with  the 
noise  of  thunder  over  the  river.*  The  camp  was  seen  in  the 
blaze  as  distinctly  as  at  noonday ;  and  the  cbas-chateik, 
struck  by  the  fateful  bolt,  after  for  some  time  appearing  to 
vomit  up  the  flames  that  consumed  them,  sunk,  with  a  i^udder 
that  shook  the  air,  into  a  heap  of  ruins  and  ashes.  The  por- 
tentous light  faded,  but  more  slowly  than  it  arose,  in  the  Aj 
and  on  the  earth ;  and  at  length  nothing  was  visible  save  a 
column  of  lurid  flame  rising  from  the  spot  where  the  cfaas^ 
chatells  had  stood.t 

All  this  passed  in  the  compass  of  a  few  seconds*  uid 
Amauri  was  as  much  stunned  as  if  the  destroying  element  had 
fallen  upon  his  head.  When  at  last  he  recovered  in  some 
measure  his  self-possession,  and  from  a  sentimrait  of  duty 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  seize  the  Bedouin,  he  felt  assured  that 
his  hands  would  either  fall  upon  empty  air,  or  meet  some  object 
abhorrent  to  life  and  nature. 

"  What  meaneat  thou  by  this  violence  ?"  demanded  the 
Arab,  who  bad  not  moved  from  his  position. 

*^  Sorcerer!"  said  the  knight ;  ^'  and  if  not  sorcerer,  spy 
and  traitor !  we  part  not,  tiH  you  are  delivered  to  the  heads- 
man or  the  fagot. -*Come  on,  for  you  shall  this  night  render 
an  account  of  your  crimes  either  to  the  King  of  France  or  the 
Legate  of  Rome  I" 

"  The  will  of  God  be  done !"  said  the  Bedouin.    '^  Thein- 

*  Joinville 

t  JoinviUe.  The  historian  taya  that  liie  fire  was  "like  a  large 
tttD,"  ^fid  "  seemed  a  great  dragon  of  fire  flying  through  the  air." 
The  Greek  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Callinicus  of 
Heliopolis,  and  it  was  long  preserved  as  a  peculiar  secret  by  the  Greek 
nation. — Da  Cange,  notes  on  Villehardouin. — It  was  naed  in  the  siege 
of  Paris  bj  the  Normans.— See  the  ^  Adventures  of  Efiland,"  in  Vol.  I. 
of  the  present  work-^and  it  is  described  by  Abbo,  cited  in.  that  tale  as 
the  principal  authority,  as  being  composed  of  oil,  wax,  and  pitch : — 

"  Addit  eii  oleum,vBeramque  picemque  ministrans, 
Mixta  simul  liquefacta  foco  ferventia  valde." 

Other  authors,  however,  mention  naphtha,  sulphur,  and  bitumen  as  the 
materials ;  .and,  in  fact,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  many  difierent 
compositions,  possessing  the  same  qualities,  have  been  indisiaiiidnately 
styled  Greek  fire. 
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nocent  AooU  fear  no  eril,  and  rio  riian  can  avoid  hia  destiny. 
Lead  on,  for  I  will  follow  thee." 

When  Amauri  and  his  prisoner  had  arrived  at  the  royal  tent, 
where  the  barons  were  already  assembled  to  debate  on  this 
sudden  rain  of  the  prom^ects  of  the  campaign,  they  found  all 
in  confusion  and  diama^  Three  times  the  earthly  thunder  of 
the  Saracens  broke  upon  the  Christian  camp ;  and  three  times 
St.  Louts  threw  himself  upon  bis  knees^  and  extending  his  arms 
to  hoateilv^ied  with  a  loud  voice  to  our  Lord  for  mercy  and 
protection  :  **'  And,  believe  me,"  says  a  chronicler  of  the  time, 
who  was  present,  ^<  his  sincere  prayers  were  of  great  service. ""^ 
.  The  knight  had  difficulty  in  gaining  access,  so  great  was  the 
crowd  of  officers  about  the  tent ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
dropped  some  hints  of  the  nature  of  his  business,  than  the  word 
passed  from  one  to  another,  ^^  A  sorcerer !  a  sorcerer  I"  and, 
a  lane  b^ing  made,  he  entered,  with  his  companion,  into  the 
presence  of  the  king. 

When  he  had  described  in  a  few  plain  words,  avoiding  as 
far  as  possible  his  own  personal  affairs,  the  suspicions  he  had 
conceived,  and  which  tended  to  a  charge  either  of  sorcery  or 
treachery  against  the  prisoner,  he  thrust  him  forward  into  the 
light  of  the  I^mps,  and  all  eyes  were  bent  in  alarm  or  scrutiny 
U)X)n  the  infidel  strange. 

**  Unhappy  being,"  asked  King  Louis*  ''art  thou  a  sor- 
cerer ?"     The  Arab  smiled  grimly. 

"  Were  I  a  sorcerer,"  said  he,  *'  ye  should  be  my  prisoners ; 
not  I  yours." 

"  There  is  truth  in  that !"  muttered  sonMrof  the  chiefs. 

^'Not  so,"  said  the  Legate  of  Rome,  who  was  present. 
'*  Were  this  reasoning  admitted,  no  sorcerer  could  be  con- 
demned .;  but,  I  praise  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  the  seiVants  of 
the  Devil  are  at  some  period  or  other  of  their  lives  abandoned 
by  thehr  master ;  and  at  this  very  moment  the  same  may  be  the 
case  with  him  who  now  stands  before  us.     I  demand  proof.'* 

"  Proof!"  repeated  the  Arab,  haughtily.  **  Of  what,  and 
wherefore,  do  ye.  accuse  me  ?  Produce,  first,  your  proof,  and 
then  I  will  answer  with  mine.  I  warned  this,  knight,  some 
time  before  it  happened,  of  an  attack  which  I  expected  to  be 
made  upon  your  camp;  let  him  deny  it  if  he  dare  !" 

M  He  did — I  deny  it  not,"  said  Amauri ;  '^  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  a  stratagem,  which  unhappily  succeeded,  be 
prevented  me  from  giving  the  alarm." 

•  JoinviUe. 
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^  ^%    <*  O  fbcii !"  cried  the  Arab,  "  of  what  use  woald  have  been 
thy  stay  to  give  the  alarm  ?    Thy  destruction  would  only  have 
^  added  another  unit  to  the  amount  of  the  lossfi*' 

<^It  is  true,"  said  Amauri ;  ^^  he  is  no  sorceiery  but  a  spy 
and  a  traitor/' 

^^  Christians !"  exclaimed  the  Beftouin,  advancing,  and  ex- 
tending his  arm,  ^  1  am  not  a  Saracen^  but  a  wandering  Arab, 
a  son  of  the  desert.  I  acknowledge  no  country,  save  the  spot 
of  ground  which  is  covered  by  my  tent — no  law,  but  that  of 
strength  or  weakness — and  no  master,  but  my  own  interest. 
Ye  think  me  your  enemy ;  and  truly  I  should  be  so  for  a  suffi- 
cient hire  :  but  as  yet  it  is  in  yoi»  power,  by  the  same  means, 
to  make  me  your  friend.  Your  hopes  of  crossing  the  river  are 
destroyed  ;  your  counsels  are  filled  with  confusion  and  dismay ; 
ye  know  not  whither  to  turn  t — Come,  I  will  show  you  a  ford, 
where  the  black  waters  sweep  swellingly  down,  as  if  a  moun- 
tain-depth were  below,  but  yet  where  the  damtiest  knight  of 
you  all  may  cross  over  without  wetting  his  stirrups  !"  A  mur^ 
mur  of  applause  and  exultation  ran  through  the  tent. 

^^  Fellow,  will  you  do  this  ?"  cried  a  dozen  voices  at  once. 
**  Ay,  for  a  hire  l"  shouted  the  Arab  ;  "  for  five  hundred 
golden  besants  will  I  show  you  the  ford.*'' 

it  is  a  common  saying,  that  a  man  .will  grasp  at  a  straw  in 
cases  of  imminent  and  apparently  unavoidable  danger ;  and  the 
Crusaders,  in  the  present  dilemma,  4iid  not  hesitate  to  accept 
the  Bedouin's  ofier.  The  caitiff,  however,  would  not  stir  till 
the  money  was  told  down  into  his  hand  ;t  and  his  employers, 
on  their  part,  returned  the  distrust,  by  guarding  him  to  the 
spot  like  a  prisoner  led  to  execution*  On  Shrove  Tuesday  the 
encampment  was  broken  up  before  the  dawn,  and  the  Christian 
army  in  march  for  the  ford.  On  arriving  at  the  place,  the 
Arab  was  set  upon  horseback,  behind  a  stout  man-at-arms ; 
while  another,  at  each  side,  rode  abreast,  and  the  whole  dashed 
into  the  river,  ibUowed  by  such  knights  and  men-at-arms  as 
were  desirous  of  showing  their  valour. 

The  guide  proved  faithful ;  and  in  a  space  of  time  sur- 
prisingly sho]:lvthe  whole  army  found  themselves  i&  safety  on 
the  opposit^  bank.  The  movement,  however,  was  not  unper- 
ceived  by  the  enemy,  for  about  three  hundred  Saracens  were 
drawn  up  as  if  to  deceive  them  ;  although,  when  these  per- 
ceived the  success  of  the  attempt  to  ford,  they  turned  horsA 
and  fled. 

♦  JlowtUle.  t  IhvL 
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It  bad  been  the  orders  that  the  troops  of  the  Templars  should 
form  the  van ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  second  division  of  the 
army,  under  the  command  of  the  king^s  brother,  the  Count 
d'Artoisy  found  themselves  on  dry  land,  and  saw  the  infidels 
flying  before  them,  than,  with  an  exulting  shout,  they  stuck 
spurs  into  their  horses  and  galloped  afler.  The  Templars,  on 
their  part,  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  marcbyiaade  equal  haste  to  regain  it ;  and  the  rear  division, 
not  caring  to  be  left  alone,  scampered  pell-mell  behind  them.* 

The  Count  d' Artois,  is  whose  division  was  the  St.  Paul  party, 
da^ed  right  through  the  town  of  Massoura,  and  as  far  as  the 
plains  of  Babylon,  cutting  down  the  fugitives  as  they  rode  ; 
but  there,  finding  themselves  isolated  from  the  army,  they 
turned  their  horses  and  rode  back  to  join  the  main  body..  On 
returning  through  Massoura,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
shower  of  arrows  and  other  missiles  from'  the  windows,  while 
various  bodies  of  Saracens  crowded  upon  their  lines,  by  the 
lanes  and  avenues  of  the  town,  and,  with  little  risk  to  them- 
selves, committed  great  slaughter. 

Emerging  at  last  into  an  open  square,  the  Crusaders  were 
able  to  draw  up  in  order,  and  fight  their  enemies  hand  to 
hand.  The  engagement  became  hot  and  general ;  and  great 
numbers  fell  on  both  sides — among  others  the  brave  Count 
d'Artois.t 

Amauri,  while  passing  through  the  narrow  part  of  the  streets, 
had  twice  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Bedouin  ;  but,  engaged  in 
the  perilous  task  of  fighting  his  way  through  a  place  Where  the 
very  stones  of  the  houses  seemed  all  on  a. sudden  turned  into 
enemies,  he  had  no  time  to  observe  him.  Here,  however,  he 
encountered  this  mysterious  friend,  or  enemy,  for  the  third 
time-— on  foot  no  more,  but  mounted  on  a  superb  charger. 
Amauri  at  the  instant  was  beset  by  several  Saracens  at  once, 
who  seemed,  by  some  unaccountable  caprice  to  have  marked 
him  out  for  a  peculiar  prey  ;  and  while  thinking  of  little  else 
than*  how  to  sell  his  UJe  as  dearly  as  possible,  was  instanta- 
neously dragged  from  his  saddle  by  the  grasp  of  someone  who 
rode  up  behind  him. 

He  could  not  possibly  have  recognised  the  Bedouin  but  for 
the  cloak  and  turban  which  he  still  wore.     The  <!isgnise,  what- 
ever might  have  been  its  nature,  which  had  given  his  counte« 
nance  the  appearance  of  at  least  middle  age,  was  remoredi 
*^ 
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and  he  appeared  ta  be  a  man  in  the  rery  spring  of  his  youtlr  and 
▼igour/  As  he  looked  down  into  Amauri's  face,  the  latter  de- 
tected a  resemblance  in  his  fine  bright  eyea,  and  dark  brown 
cheek,  and  even  in  the  proud  curl  of  his  bearded  Np,  to  the  fea- 
tures of  the  gentle  and  beautiful  Aza  ;  and  he  became  coi»* 
vinced  that  the  stranger  was  her  brother. 

^*  Wretch!*'  said  he,  "  were  it  not  for  the  likeness  which  yoa 
bear,  I  would  give  my  dearest  hopes  on  earth  to  be  but  before 
you  on  my  good  steed,  with  a  fair  field  and  equal  arraa! — Was  it 
for  this,  traitor,  you  led  us  across  the  ford  ?'* 

*' Ay,  for  this!"  said  the  stranger,  proudly  and  exultingly. 
"  Another  week  on  that  accursed  island,  and  thy  Louis  would 
have  been  Sultan  of  Babylon  !*  Traitor  am  I  none ;  but  there 
were  traitors  enow  in  our  court  and  camp,  who  would  have 
sacrificed  their  country,  and  destroyed  the  plans  of  her  virtuous 
sons,  for  the  sake  of  their  miserable  broils.  The  die  is  now 
cast — the  traitor  is  startled  from  his  treason— the  wavering 
hurried  into  virtue— ^and  the  coward  terrified  from  flight.  Away ! 
remember  the  words  that  were  spoken  to  thee  by  the  Bedouin  of 
the  Nile.  This  is  the  place,  and  the  tinw  !**  and  tearing  off  his 
pelisse  and  turban,  which  exhibited  a  complete  suit  of  polished 
armour,  he  darted  his  spurs  into  his  steed,  and  pknged  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight. 

This  was  indeed  the  square  indicated  by  the  Bedovin  ;  and 
Amauri  was  'dose  by  the  gate  of  the  house.  His  horse  had 
been  led  off"  by  the  Saracens,  who  had  fallen  back  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stranger,  and  wounded  and  exhausted,  he  was 
in  no  condition  to  fight  on  foot  against  a  multitude  of  mounted 
enemies.  From  the  power,  besides — and  he  deemed  it  little  less 
than  miraculous — which  the  brother  of  Ara  had  exercised  over 
his  own  fortunes  and  those  of  the  war,  he  was  little  inclined 
to  disregard  his  advice  in  an^affair  which  he  conceived  so  mo- 
mentous ;  and  after  a  glance  of  regret  at  the  battle,  which  still 
raged  with  unabated  fury,  he  rushed  into  the  house,  determiniiig 
eitiber  to  learn  his  fate  in  an  instant,  0^to  return  at  once,  and 
trust  to  time  and  St.  James. 

He  passed  through  a  suite  of  several  rooms,  superbly  deee- 

♦  When  L<Miw  was  told  that  it  had  hem  the  intention  of  some  of  the 
chiefs  to  off^  bim  the  sultanship  of  Babylon,  the  Lord  de  Jcunville  re- 
marked, ihajt  he  would  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing  to  have  accepted 
it,  seeing  that  they  had  murdered  their  farmer  lord.  *'  Kotwj^tanding 
which,  the  king  said  that  he  would  soaicely  have  refused^**— «Hisl» 
•  4e  St.  Lows. 
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rated  with  gilding  and  mirrors,  and  fornished  with  cuabiofis  of  > 
silk  and  yelvet,  without  meeting  a  human  being ;  and  as  be 
receded  from  the  street,  the  silence  became  so  strange,  that  he 
half-ipagined  he  had  W4indered  into  some  enchanted  palace. 
At  length,  however,  be  reached  an  inhal»ted  room)  where  a 
veiled  lady,  with  an  irorj  box  under  her  arm,  stood  as  if  waiting 
to  receive  him. 

^<  Christian,''  said  she,  as  he  entered  tlie  room— and  the  voice 
made  him  start,  for  it  was  that  of  Aza— ^  behold  the  token  !|' 
and  she  placed  in  his  hands  the  ivory  box,  which  was  about 
a  foot  square,  and  of  considerable  weight. 

'^Azai"  said  the  knight,  '^  my  gentle  friend!  draw  aside 
your  veil,  that  Amauri  may  see  once  more  the  beautiful  face 
which  was  wont  to  bend  over  the  couch  of  his  sickness,  like 
that  of  a  guardian  angel !"  Aza  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  but 
at  length  complying,  disclosed  the  same  features  of  transcendent 
beauty  which  had  affected  so  powerfully  the  imagination  of  the 
wounded  knight. 

There  was  a  change,  however,  he  knew  not  how  nor  where. 
The  fairness  of  her  complexion  had  not  faded  into  the  paleness 
of  sorrow  ;  and  no  fulness,  graceful  or  otherwise,  either  in  the 
outline  or  filling  up  of  the  features,  had  marked  the  progress 
of  time,  at  an  age  when  the  girl  grows,  almost  sensibly  to  the 
eye,  into  womanhood.  She  had  not  ripened  by  one  sunbeam 
the  more  into  the  season  of  her  prime ;  neither  was  the  morning 
bod  of  her  beauty  touched  by  one  shade  or  token  of  untimely 
decay.  Her  cheek  was  still  dazzlingly  fair ;  her  eyes  were  still 
filled  with  the  rich,  warm  light  which  makes  the  eyes  of  others 
hea?y  and  faint  with  their  loveliness ;  and  her  long,  glittering 
hair,  intensely  black,  Jiad  not  even  parted  with  one  of  the  gems 
with  which  she  was  wont  to  adorn  it  so  profusely,  that  her 
head  might  have  been  likened  tq,  the  dark  skies  of  midnight 
when  they  are  powdered  iwith  stars.  Still  she  was  changed. 
It  migbt  be  that  the  slight  curve  of  the  lip  was  somewhat  height* 
ened,  and  that  there  was  more  of  tension  in  its  substance  than 
before : — Amanri  knew  not,  but  he  felt  as  if  something  had 
passed  across  the  facewhich  had  modified  its  diaracter  without 
altering  the  features,  and  that  Aza  was  a  thing  to  be  admired^ 
but  to  be  beloved  no  more. 

A  painful  thrill  shot  through  the  heart  of  the  knight  as  ht 
gazc^d.  Aza  did  not  shrink  from  his  unconscious  scrutiny  ;  but 
atlast^a  slight  tinge  of  red  rose  into  her  cheek,  and  then  faded 
away  into  so  excessive  a  paleness  as  to  convince  Amauri,  fov 
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the  first  tune,  that  her  dstial  comptexion  was  Dot  formed  by 
the  total  absence  of  what  is  termed  colour. 

^<  Cbristtau,"  said  she^ after  musing  for  a  little  while,  *^  thoa 
hasi  not  forgotten  the  time  when  Aza  was  wont  to  bend  over 
thy  feverish  couch,  even  as  a  young  mother  watches  the  moan- 
ing slumbers  of  her  first-horn  ?  No,  thou  hast  not  1  Well,  in 
these  solitary  hours,  my  ears  did  oftentimes  drink  in  the  mur- 
murs of  thy  dreaming  lipii ;  and  I  knew  that  thy  thoughts  were 
with  thy  beloved,  wftndering  on  the  sonny  hills  and  plains  of 
thy  native  land,  or  kneeling  with  that  chosen  one  bende  scHue 
ruined  fane  of  the  Grod  of  thy  fathers.  And  behold,  Aza 
dreamed  tob  I  and  I  said  to  my  soul,  Why  did  not  I  also 
grow  in  that  land  of  peace  and  beauty-— even  like  the  sweet 
flower  which  awaits  this  young  warrior  in  his  quiet  garden  at 
home  ?  And  methought  there  was  nothing  within  me,  in  the 
formation  of  my  being,  to  hinder  me  from  flourishing  beneath 
the  gentler  skies  of  thy  climate ;  and  I  even  amused  myself 
with  imagining — although  I  knew  it  at  the  very  time  to  be 
vainer  than  a  dream — that,  if  still  transplanted  in  the  spring 
of  my  years,  I  might  grow,  live,  and  die  there  in  tranquillity 
and  content. 

*<  The  dream  of  Asa  is  over,  and  she  is  now  awake.  The 
ceaseless  flow  of  circumstances  reached  me  even  in  my  sub- 
terranean retreat,  and  the  spirit  of  my  clime  awoke  within  me« 
A  gulf  yawns  between  me  and  the  things  and  persona  of  my 
dream,  more  tremendous  than  the  flood  which  encircles  the 
heavenly  paradise ;  and  although  at  first  ndy  seul  wandered 
shrieking  along  the  coasts  of  the  abyss,  I  have  now  ceased 
even  to  regret.  Christian,  think  not  harshly  of  Azsl  ;  for  thou 
canst  not  judge  her.  They  have  named  us,  it  is  true,  by  the 
same  name,  in  the  scale  of  creation  ;  but  in  our  natures,  in  the 
constitution  of  our  beings,  we  are* different.  Preserve  this  box, 
as  thou  wouldst  preserve  thy  honour.  Deliver  it  untouched 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lady  de  Varennes,  and  in  the  preseace 
of  some  noble  witnesses :  it  contains  documents  written  by  . 
Ihe  hand  of  Aaa,  which .  will  explain  the  disappearance  of  the 
kliight,  and  exculpate  her  and  thee.     Now,  farewell !" 

There  had  been  something  in  her  manner,  rather  than  ii)  the 
matter,  during  a  part  of  this  speech,  which  tbriHed  the  heart  of 
Amauri ;  but  at  its  conelusion,  and  when  the  touching  word 
<*  Farewell"  had  fallen  from  lips  that  to  him  had  never  before 
)>reathed  might  but  the  accents  of  pity  and  kindness,  he  was 
^lll6ved  with  sorrow.     He  sunk  on  one  knee,  and  would  have 
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raised  her  band  to  his  lips.  *^  Not  that  one  \^  said  she,  hastily, 
but  in  a  voice  that  almost  sounded  like  mockery ;  and  havio^ 
kissed  her  lefl  hand,  be' rose  up.  Still  be  did  not  at  once  re« 
tire.  He  knew  he  should  ney^  see  Aza  more ;  and  a  thousand 
busy  recollections  tugged.at  his  heart  Aza  herself  was  moved ; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  more  with  surprise  than  sorrow.  A 
slight  agitation  appeared  in  her  manner,  and  a  slight  tinge  rose 
into  her  cheeks ;  vbut  recollecting  herself  at  once,  her  bean- 
tiful  lip  curled  with  pride,  and  drawing  herself  up  to  her 
full  height — 

*'  Christian,"  said  she, "  begone — pass  on  thy  way  in  peace 
— fare  thee  well!"  and  when  Amauri  still  lingered,  as  if  to 
reply,  she  turned  suddenly,  but  noiselessly,  round,  and  glided 
proudly  away.  He  followed  her  with  bis  eyes  along  a  corridor 
wbich  led  into  the  room.  At  its  extremity,  the  graceful  and 
stately  figure  paused  for  an  instant,  and  Amauri  waved  bis  ^ 
hand  as  a  parting  salute ;  but  she  had  disappeared  without 
turning  her  head. 

When  the  knight  regained  the  street,  the  din  of  battle  was 
over ;  but  in  the  many  dead  bodies  that  were  strewed  around, 
be  read  testimonials  of  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle.  His 
own  horse  stood  ready  at  the  gate,  and  he  was  officiously  as- 
sisted to  mount  by  some  servants;  but  when  in  the  act  of 
placing  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  -was  instantaneously  and 
dexterously  stripp.ed  of  his  offensive  arms,  and  two  Saracens 
riding  up,  one  on  each  side,  be  found  that  be  was  a  prisoner. 
The  manner  ii^  which  the  manosuvre  was  executed,  and  the 
coolness  of  the  parties  employed,  convinced  him,  in  the  first 
place,  that  no  personal  injury  was  intended  to  himself;  and  in 
the  nezt,ihat  the  Christian  army  bad  been  defeated. 

His  judgment  proved  to  be  correct.  When  they  had 
cleared  the  town,  numerous  groups  of  Saracens  were  seen  on 
all  sides  stripping  their  prisoners,  or  riding  heavily  over  the 
plains,  loaded  with  booty.  In  some  places,  where  the  walls  c^ 
an  old  house,  or  the  stem  of  a  tree,  afforded  security  that  the 
victims  should  not  be  wholly  surfounded,  a  last  and  desperate 
re^stance  was  still  making  by  several  parties  of  Christian 
knights,  who  fought*  furiously  for  half  an  hour  of  life,  but  did 
not  gain  the  prize. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  near  Massoura,  the  scene  was  still 
more  appalling.  A  part  of  the  army  of  the  Crusaders  had 
attempted  to  cross  ;  but,  weakened  by  their  wounds  and  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  both  men  and  horses  were  swept  away  by 
the  torrent ;  and  t^i^  whole  surface  of  the  water  was  covered 
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wkii  laBCes,  pikti,  sbidda,  aod  deai  bodies^  float^cl  domi  bj 
the. tide.  Still  the  victory  ilid  not  appear  to  faav«  beeu 
wholly  decisive  ;  for^  on  some  iofermatioo  leceived  by  coe- 
riers  apurriof  towarda  Babf  loBf  Amauri's  escort  seized  the 
bridle  of  his  borse^  aod  turaiBg  their  backs  to  the  river,  hurried 
him  away  into  the  interior. 

They  rested  that  night  at  a  village,  and  ia  the  morning  re- 
commenceil  their  journey  towards  Damietta;  aod  thus  U>t 
many  days  was  the  unhappy  pilgrim  led,  one  moment  even 
within  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  war,  and  the  next  dragged 
away  from  a  scene  of  such  maddeniag  interest.  The  reports 
in  the  mean  time  which  were  flying  around  him  contributed 
still  more  to  harass  his  mind.  One  day  it  was  said  that  the 
Christians  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  the  next,  that  the  Sultan 
of  Babylon  with  his  whole  army  was  put  to  flight ;  but  at 
length.some  information  that  could  be  relied  upon  appeared  to 
have  been  received,  and  his  guides  set  forth  with  confidence 
and  alacrity  for  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

St.  Louis,  sick  almost  to  death,  and  hopeless  of  escaping 
ultimate  defeat,  bad  been  constrained  to  yield  to  circumstances, 
but  intended  to  yield  like  a  king.  He  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  Saracens^  in  which  he  consented  to  surrender  Dami- 
etta,  and  evacuate  £gypt>  on  condition  of  their  deliverisg  up 
to  him  the  realm  of  Jerusalem  ^  and  these  terms,  haughty  as 
they  must  have  seemed,  were  on  the  point  of  being  accedexi  to 
by  the  enemy,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  o£  a  singularly 
trivial  nature,  which  completely  changed  the  face  of  affiiirs. 

While  the  king  was  awaiting  the  return  of  his  anabaasador 
at  Case],  where  he  lay  in  a  woman's  lap,  scarcely  expectii^ 
to  survive  the  day,  an  apostate  Frenchman  of  low  rank,  named 
Marcel,  approached  the  French  troops,  and  shouted  out  to  the 
officers,  who  were  eagerly  and  anxiously  locdcmg  out'  for  news 
ai  the  negotiation — 

.    <<  Ho !  Sir  Knights,  the  king  commands  you  to  sarrender, 
in  order  to  save  your  lives  T'* 

Thunderstruck  at  the  command,  the  Crusaders,  astonished 
and  disfHrited,  gaveup  their  arms  to  a  man  ;  and  the  Saracens, 
seeing  the  knigikts  of  th^e  contracting  party  led  away  prisoners, 
broke  ofl*  the  treaty,  and  seized  the  king's  person. 

The  very  elements  appeared  to  have  entered  into  league  on 
this  occasion  with  the  infldels ;  for  a  mighty  tempest  arose, 
which  scattered  and  stranded  the  vessels  in  which  the  remainder 
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of  tfae  ariDj  were  attempting  ta  fovee  theif  liajr  to  Dtt&i- 
etta :  «nd  the  Saraceoft,  taking  advantage  of  the  eircunwtance, 
made  a  general  attack  both  by  land  and  water,  and  darted  inch 
sbowera  of  boHs,*  wrapped  aboat  with  Greek  fire»^  upon  the 
shipping,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  stars  were  falling  from  the 
heavens*  t 

Stranded  singly  on  the  sandbanks,  or  driven  like  wrecks 
upon  the  shore^  the  fleet  of  tfae  CriMaders  became  an  easy 
prize  ;  when  the'  throats  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  irame* 
diately  cut,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  river ;  and  those 
who  seemed  able  to  work,  or  to  obtain  ransom,  were  marched 
away  prisoners. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  that  Amauri  arrived  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Nile,  and  was  hurried  on  board  a  vessel  about  to 
sail  (orDamtetta.  Although  by  turns  choking  with  rage,  and 
sick  almost  to  fainting  with  horror,  he  yet  felt  himself  con* 
strained  to  gaze  with  fearful  interest  upon  the  massacres  com* 
mitted  around  him.  A  small  vessel,  in  particular,  which  had 
just  grounded  close  to  the  stern  of  the  one  in  which  he  was 
embarked,  drew  his  attention.  A  broad  gangway  was  fixed 
by  the  Saraeens  between  her  deck  and  the  beach,  and  the 
knights,  soldiers,  and  crew  were  dragged  forth  u])on  it  one 
by  one,  and  landed  oi*  butchered  according  to  their  condition.^ 

He  had  gazed  on  this  scene  till  bis  brain  whirled  and  his 
eyes  became  dim  ;  when  suddenly  a  figure  appeared  before 
bim  on  the  dreadful  stage,  which,  for  an  instant,  seemed  to 
bis  coofysed  mind  to  be  a  phantom  in  a  dream.  The  Count 
de  St.  PauU  too  ill  even  to  kneel  without  being  held  up,  was 
on  hit  knees  on  the  slippery  plank,  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer, 
and  bis  neck  bare  to  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  who  with  one 
band  grasped  his  throat,  and  with  the  other  pointed  his  drip- 
ping  blade  towards  him  in  the  act  to  strike. 

At  this  spectacle  Amauri  uttered  a  cry  so  loud  and  wild 
that  even  the  actors  in  the  horrid  tragedy  paused  and  looked 
up.  The  next  instant  he  had  sprung  from  the  stern  of  his 
ship  upon  the  plank,  and  was  floundering  in  the  bloody  river 
with  the  executioner.  The  tumult  which  ensued  was  inde* 
8cribable.  The  Saracen  guards  of  the  knight,  assisted  by  the 
crew  they  had  hired,  exerted  themselves  manfully,  both  with 
tongue  and  steely  for  his  deliverance  fix>m  the  inevitable  de- 
Btniction  which  seemed  to  await  his  rashness.    They  swore 

*  Arrowi  shot  from  crossbowi  and  springals. 
tJomviUe.  t^hid. 
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l^  the  Prophet)  that  thw  owq  lives,  and  those  of  the  whole 
party,  would  pay  the  forfeit,  if  but  a  hair  of  his  head  was 
iojured ;  and  at  length,  by  dint  of  threats,  promises,  and  blows, 
prevailed  upon  the  mob  of  asNissins  to  deliver  him  up  alive. 
Amauri,  however,  clasping  the' father  of  Adelaide  in  his  armsi 
swore  with  tenfold  fervency  that  no  earthly  power  should  sepa*^ 
rate  them ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  his  (Purity  should  be 
accepted  for  a  large  ransom,  uid  the  prisoner  transmitted  with 
him  to  Damietta. 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  history  to  mention, 
that  St  Louis,  after  undergoing  innumerable  hardships,  dan- 
gers, and  indignities,  at  length  ransomed  himself  and  the  mise- 
rable remains  of  his  army  for  four  hundred  thousand  livres,  and 
the  town  of  Damietta.  The  last  meeting  of  the  court  pre- 
vious to  their  embarkation  on  their  return  to  Europe  was  a 
sad  and  solemn  scene.  The  king,  while  the  tears  started  to 
his  eyes  as  he  remembered  the  fate  of  his  gallant  brother, 
the  Count  d' Artois,  went  round  the  circle  of,  his  lords  and 
ladies,  oflering  to  each  of  them— ^for  all  had  lost  some  friend 
or  kinsman — such  condolence  as  was  in  his  power.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  beautiful  Lady  de  Varennes,  be  paused  in  some 
perplexity  ;  for  she  wore  no  widow's  dress  to  warrant  his  con- 
fiolation  for  the  death  of  her  husband ;  and  yet  the  good 
king  feared  that  to  encourage  the  hopes  she  might  still  enter- 
tain would  only  render  the  probable  disappointment  she  would 
have  to  suffer  still  more  agonizing. 

At  this  moment  Sir  Amauri  stepped  forward,  and  kneeling 
before  his  prince,  requested  that  he  would  bear  witness  to  the 
delivery  of  the  ivory  box  which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  the  Lady 
de  Varennes.  The  knight  then  recounted  some  particulars 
of  the  mailnjQr  in  which  it  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care  by  a 
Saracen  lady,  who  had  been  insulted  by  Sir  Renault  during 
the  first  residence  of  the  array  in  Damietta.  It  contained,  as 
be  was  informed,  documents  written  by  the  lady  herself,  which 
would  explain  satisfactorily  the  disappearance  of  the  Lord  de 
Varennes ;  and  it  was  to  be  opened  before  noble  witnesses, 
by  the  spouse  of  theHoanoeret  herself. 

The  Lady  de  Varennes  shook  with  emotion  as,  assisted  by 
Amauri,  she  lyidid  the  fastemngs  of  the  box ;  and  even  the 
sinewy  hands  of  the  knight  himself  trembled  either  at  the  con- 
tad  they  enjoyed,  or  at  the  fateful  secret  of  which  he  waited 
the  developement  The  lid  was  at  length  opened,  aiid  Ade- 
laide took  hold  of  a  towel  in  which  the  contents  were  wrapped  ; 
which,  however,  resisted  her  efforts.    Impatient  of  the  delay, 
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Amtori  thfen,  in  a*  paroxysm  of  curiosity,  shook  tlie  box  vie- 
Gently, — and  a  human  head  rolled  upon  the  floor  i  The  ghastly 
features  were  those  of  tbe  Lord  de  Varennes  ;  and  bis  widow, 
uttering  a  shriek  of  horror  at  the  sight,  feH  senseless  into  tbe 
arms  of  the  spectators. 

Aza's  gifts  had  fipt  yet  ceased  4  for  Amauri,  after  4be  em- 
barkation, found  in  the  cabin  appropriated  for  bis  use,  a 
greater  store  of  ricbes,  in  stuffif,  gold,  and  jewels,  than  the 
penniless  adrenturer  bad  ever  contemplated  even  in  dreams ; 
and  be  was  thus  enabled,  after  the  arrival  of  tbe  fleet  at  Acpe 
— the  period  of  his  service  with  the  Count  de  St.  Paul  being 
expired^  to  receive  into  bis  service  a  number  of  knights  and 
men-at-arms,  who  bad  been  reduced  to  poverty  during  tbe 
crusade. 

By  the  time  tbe  crusaders  bad  arrived  at  Damascus,  the  se- 
clusion to  which  either  tbe  custom  of  tbe  time^  or  her  own  in- 
clinations, bad  condemned  the  virgin-widow,  was  almost  at 
an  end  ;  and  Amauri  bad  frequent  opportunities  of  cultivating 
an  intimacy  which  he  eagerly  desired  should  grow  closer  ani 
■closer  every  day  to  "the  €«m1  of  Ims  life.  When  at  length  tbe 
pilgrims  had  cut  their  palm  branches,*  and  were  on  the  voy- 
age homewards  to  franco,  the  two  often  sat  up  to  a  late  hour, 
OD  a  clear  etarry  fiigH  discoursing,  on  tbe  forsaken  deck,  oi 
their  adventures. 

^  After  all  the  horrors  which  I  have  witnessed^"  said 
Amauri  on  one  of  these  occasions,  '^  and  which  I  myself  have 
been  accessory  in  producing,  J  am  often  forced  to  inquire 
irhether  it  was  really  my  duty,  as  a  Christian,  to  travel  beyond  tbe 
leas  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  desolation  and  death,  into  the 
abodes  of  the  inftdels.  My  perplexity,  however,  must  be  onljr 
an  effect  of  tbe  human  weakness  of  my  mind  ;  for  the  holy 
vision  by  which  I  was  prompted,  and  the  miraculous  sign  by 
which  the  truth  was  attested — and — and — and — "  Amauri 
paused  in  double  perplexity,  for  a  smile  of  most  heretical 
brightness  played  on  the  lips  of  his  hitherto  orthodox  Ade- 
laide. 

"  You  mean  tbe  vision  of  St.  James,"  said  she,  "  which  you 

*  Pilgrims,  en  setting  oat  on  thoir  journey,  went  with  scrip  and 
«taff ;  bat,  when  their  vows  were  accemplished,  tbey  eut  off  totnohes 
•of  palm-tiees,  which  are  a  common  prodace  of  tlieeevcoontries,  an4 
l»rought  them  bftck  as  a  pro<f  of  havin|r  fulfilled  their  tows.  On  their 
return  home,  they  went  to  church  to  return  God  tlianks  for  their 
safe  arrival,  and  presented  their  pahn  branches  to  the  priest,  wh» 
i»laced  them  on  the  altar. 
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iiave  oAen  recounted.  You  no.  doubt  saw  the  holy  martyr  wilk 
your  mind's  eye  ;  and,  seeing  biiB,  you  did  not  deign  to  look 
upuQ  tnCf  who  nevertheless  was  thef«  at  the  time»  and  fled 
into  the  wood  as  you  awoke  !'^ 

"  Adelaide  i—'* 

**  And  as  for  the  attesting  sign-^the  scarf—" 

"Adelaide!" 

*^  Which  1  bound  upon  your  sleeping  arm,  having  just  then 
received  m  private  a  coinoiaiid  frons  the  queen  to  attend 
her—" 

"  Adelaide^  Adelaide-^it  is  enough !"  cried  Amauri,  steal- 
ing his  arm  round  her  waist — ^^  You  then  were  the  saint  who 
led  me  from  my  country  and  my  home>  to  fight  in  a  distairt 
land,  the  battles — if  not  of  the  cross — at  least  of  love  and 
beauty  !  Lo  !  I  am  returned.  Already  tire  hills  of  our  lovely 
France  rise  upon  my  view — and  I  claim  the  prize  of  my 
prowess !" 

'"Prowess!"  exclaimed  Adelaide,  smiling  through  her 
blushes.  <H)h,  thou  recreant  knight!  hast  thou  not  been 
beaten  till  thou  wert  more  than  half  dead  ? — and  is  it  ihoa 
wiio  taikest  of  the  prize  ?" 

*'Yes,  «weet  saint!"  said  Amauri, '^  even  1 1 — for  are  we 
not  told  that  the  pilgrims  who  submit  to  wounds,  or  captivity, 
or  death,  in  the  Paynim  land,  shall  be  rewarded  for  their  suf- 
ferinnr!)  at  last  with-*— with-^paradise  ?'^  and  he  clasped  her,  un- 
resisting, in  his  arms. 

T\\e  Count  «le  St.  Patil  was  oveijoyed  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testifyini*  bis  gratitude  to  the  bravo  and  generous 
preserver  of  his  lite,  by  granting  the  suit  which  Amauri  made  to 
him  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  France.  The  hand  of 
the  rich  heiress  was  placed  in  (hat  of  her  lover  before  the 
whole  court ;  and  the  Count  de  Champagne  cutting  away  the 
tails  of  his  penoo,  our  knight  at  length  raised  a  banner,  wMch 
tong  waved  freely  and  proudly  in  the  armies  of  France^ 
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THE  BONDSMAN'S  FEAST. 


Once  on  a  tims  there  flourished  in  th^  town  of  Troyes  a 
citizen  whose  name  was  Arthault  de  Nogent.  This  person, 
of  obscure  and  servile  parentage,  had  begun  the  world  without 
one  of  the  advaptagea  which  arecommonly  supposed  to  predicate 
a  successful  career.  A  link  in  a  long  line  of  bourgeois,  that 
had  grown  in  the  feudal  domain  of  the  Count  de  Champagne, 
he  appeared  to  be  destined  for  nothing  else  than  to  transmit  . 
unbroken  the  chain  of  bondage  to  another  generation.  By 
some  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances,  however,  assisted 
by  great  industry,  strict  honesty,  and  a  natural  pride,  of  that 
kind  which  raises  its  head  haughtily  above  every  one  but  a  su* 
perior  in  power  of  fortune,  Arthault  gradually  emerged  from 
obscurity,  and  at  least  gjilded  the  hereditary  fettejs  which  he 
could  npt  throw  o& 

His  first  patron  was  Sir  Launcelot  Sansavoir,  a  knight  of  an« 
cient  family.  When  boys,  they  had  played  together  on  the 
terms  of  political  equality  dictated  by  nature ;  and  even  in 
other  respects  they  seemed  to  be  pretty  nearly  on  a  level ;  foiv. 
if  the  balance  of  strength  and  courage  was  on  the  side  of 
Launcelot,  that  of  skill  and  address  on  the  part  of  his  low-bom 
companion  held  firm  the  equipoise.  As  they  grew  up,  how- 
ever, and  the  laws  of  nature  were  gradually  superseded  by 
those  of  society,  Arthault  was  reminded,  by  many  a  bitter  to- 
ken, of  the  artificial  distinctions  which  hedged  round  his  here- 
tofore playfellow  from  the  degrading  familiarity  of  a  bour- 
geois. But  the  hard  lesson  was  never  taught  directly  by  the 
freeman  to  the  serf.  Launcelot,  although  of  a  fierce  and 
rough  temper,  was  generous  withal.  He  loved  his  bumble 
companion  with  the  love  which  simple  contact  inspires  in  the 
open  and  guileless  heart  of  a  boy ;  and  when  the  days  of  boy- 
hood were  over,  he  still  continued  to  evidence,  by  the  kind- 
nesses which  then  acquired  the  name  of  patronage,  that  his 
early  sentiments  were  unafiected  by  the  accidental  distinctions 
of  the  world*     He  assisted  his  protege  both  with  influence 
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iiid  money,  counteianced  his  first  elSbrts  to  assume  a  rank  in 
society  from  which  he  might  faa?e  appeared  to  be  excluded  by 
bis  birth,  and  fairly  set  him  afloat  on  that  tide  of  fortune  which 
was  to  carry  him  to  prosperity  and  power. 

As  he  returned  from  time  to  time  to  his  native  town, 
in  the  pauses  of  tl)e  career  of  arms  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself,  he  saw  with  new  surprise,  and  for  a  sea- 
son with  new  satisfaction,  the  changes  which  were  taking 
place  in  the  waxing  fortunes  of  his  dependant.  The  corres- 
ponding changes,  however,  in  the  mind  and  manner  of  the 
bourgeois  were  not  so  pleasing,  and  to  one  acquainted  with* 
the  world  would  not  have  been  so  surprising.  Arthault,  the 
fkrther  he  advanced  from  the  point  at  which  he  had  set  out, 
wished  the  more  ardently  to  forget  it.  Every  word  that 
reminded  him  of  what  he  had  been  went  like  a  dagger  to  his 
breast ;  and  the  unconscious  remarks  of  Launcelot  on  the  sub- 
ject rankled  and  festered  in  his  heart.  'The  wincing  of 
wounded  vanity  was  little  understood  by  the  knight,  who  only 
thrust  the  deeper  as  the  other  shrunk  back  ;  till  at  length  Ar- 
thault looked  forward  to  the  return  of  his  former  patron  from 
the  ivars  botli  with  terror  and  disgust. 

By-and-by,  he  had  attained  a  station  of  importance  uuS*' 
cient  to  encourage  him  to  return  the  unintentional  insults  of 
Sir  Launcelot  by  at  least  reproach ;  and  the  fiery  knight,  in 
retaliation,  seized  several  opportunities,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  mortify  the  pride  of  the  base-born  ingrate.  By  this 
time  Arthault  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  fling  back  injury 
for  injury  ;  and  thus  a  war  of  words,  rather  than  actions,  com- 
menced, which  ended  in  the  deadliest  hate  on  both  sides. 

This  consummation,  however,  was  in  part  brought*  about  by 
circumstances  foreign  to  the  original  cause  of  quarrel.  Sir 
Launcelot's  temper  had  been  soured  by  reverses  in  fortune, 
almost  as  great  as  the  advances  made  by  the  bourgeois,  and  a 
kind  of  jealousy  was  awakened  in  his  naturally  frank  and  ge- 
nerous mind,  by  occurrences  of  a  precisely  opposite  nature  to 
those  which  had  wounded  the  feverish  jealousy  of  Arthault. 
A  reproach  for  supposed  unkindness  thus  sounded  to  the  one 
like  a  cowardly  insult  levelled  at  his  falling  fortunes  ;  and  a 
burst  of  anger  at  the  imaginary  wrong,  to  the  other,  like 
an  intentional  aflront  to  the  merit  which  had  raised  him  from 
the  dust. 

Sir  Launcelot  was  at  length  completely  ruined  in  the  wars 
of  his  prince ;  his  estate  was  pawned  piece-meal ;  ^nd  the 
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chl^fteau  of  his  ancestors,  tbe  only  fragmefiit  of  his  patrimony 
now  bis  own,  fell  into  ruins.  Arthault,  on  the  other  hand, 
advancing  step  by  step  in  wealth  and  honour,  arrived  at  length 
at  a  high  financial  post,  under  that  very  prince  who  had  dis- 
earded  or  forgotten  the  bankrupt  knight,  and  without  the 
actual  title  of  minister,  became  in  every  respect  the  confidential 
agent  of  the  Count  Palatine  of  Champagne.* 

But  all  this,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not  the  work  of  less 
than  many  years.  The  families  of  the  knight  and  tlie  bour- 
geois, were,  for  a  considerable  time,  intermingled  in  friendly 
intimacy  ;  and  the  rupture,  gradual  as  it  was,-  was  yet  too 
sudden  to  take  place  without  being  attended  by  grief  and 
tears.- 

Arthault's  only  child  was  a  son,  who  owed  nothing  to  his 
father  but  the  prospect  of  a  Mr  inheritance,  for  he  was  little  like 
him  in  form,  and  not  at  all  in  mind  ;  he  was  a  fine,  manly,  gene- 
rous, and  high-spirited  youth,  such  as  would  have  been  thought 
too  early  born,  had  his  appearance  been  made  before  the  here- 
ditary servility  of  his  family  was  forgotten.  The  knight,  too, 
had  an  only  child,  a  daughter ;  who,  in  personal  appearance  and 
moral  qualities,  contrasted  in  as  remarkable  a  manner  with  hey, 
father.  She  was  little  almost  to  a  fault,  in  tbe  standard  of 
beauty,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  ;  her  form  was  moulded  with  a 
delicacy  which  gave  the  idea  of  one  of  those  aerial  shapes 
that  dance  in  the  beam  of  poesy  ;  and  there  was  that  gentle  and 
refined  playfulness  of  expression  in  her  fair  countenance, 
which  artists  have  loved  to  picture  in  the  nymphs  of  some 
sylvan  goddess,  whose  rudest  employment  is  to  chase  one 
another  on  the  green  bank,  or  sport  in  the  transparent  wave. 

GuiUaume  loved  the  beautiful  bourgeoise  before  he  knew 
that  such  love  was  a  condescension  ;  and  Amable,  when,  on 

*  JoinvUle.  The  counts,  under  the  first  and  second  race,  were  both 
governors  of  provinces  and  judges ;  and  those  retained  about  the  royal 
person  for  the  decision  of  cases  of  importance,  which  required  the 
judgment  of  the  king,  were  called  by  way  of  eminence  Counts  Pala- 
tine, or  Counts  of  tb^  Palace.  The  increasing  e3(tent  of  the  territory 
of  France,  which  at  one  time  included  part  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
other  countries,  led  necessarily  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
supreme  judges,  and  Counts  Palatine  were  established  in  various  pro- 
Tbces  of  thekingdom«  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontenay,  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Normans  (described  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work), 
these  provincial  Counts,  in  the  confusion  of  the  time,  arrogated  to 
themselves  as  of  right  the  governments  hitherto  held  by  uiem  as 
officers  removable  at  the  royal  pleasure,  and  transmitted  their  titles 
ud  authority  to  their  descendants,  as  hereditary  property. 
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being  dMred  by  her  father  to  refuse  her  heart  to  GuiUaume, 
ahe  thought  of  inquiring  whether  she  possessed  such  a  thing  at 
9dl»  started  with  eurpHse  to  find  that  she  had  givea  it  away  to 
ArthauU'a  soalong  ago.  But  where  was  the  use  of  repining  ! 
Gusilauuie  was  young»  and  handsome,  and  genereusy  and  brave ; 
tad  what  harm  could  befall  her  heart  in  such  keefHflg  ? 
Amable  turned  away  from  her  father  with  a  light  laugh  ^md  a 
light  step,  and  stealing  skippingly  round  the:  garden  wall» — ^for 
already  the  paternal  prohibitions  had  gone  forth,-'— bounded 
towardi  a  grove  of  wild  shrubs  at  the  farther  end. 

The  trees  were  bathed  ia  sunlight ;  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  song  of  birds ;  the  faee  of  hei^ieen  wefl  undipinied  by  a 
single  spot  of  shade  ;  and  the  earth  was  green,  and  sparkling, 
and  beautiful  beneath*  Such  was  the  scene  around  her ;  but 
in  Amable*s  madf  a  warmer  and  brighter  sun  shed  its  light 
upon  her  maiden  dreams^  a^d  the  voice  of  the  sweet,  rich 
singer  Hope  drowned  the  melody  of  the  woods.  ^'  Away  1" 
she  thought ;  ^^  it  cannot  be  Uiat  this  strange*  unkindly  naood 
can-endure  4  my  father  l^ves  his  friend  in  spite  of  all,  and  the 
noble  and  generous  knight  could  not  hate  if  he  would.  They 
shall  not  be  a  week  apart  when  they  will  both  regret  what  has 
passed  ;  and  when  tbey  meet  again  I  will  laugh  them  into  a 
confession  that  they  have  done  so.  Then  the  two  friends  will 
embrace  ;  and  then  Guillaunie  and  I  will  sing,  and  dance,  and 
read  together  again — and  then — and  then — and  then—"  It 
seemed  as  if  her  thoughts  had  run  her  out  of  breath ;  for  at  this 
jSoint  of  the  revery  she  paused,  and  hung  back  for  a  moment, 
while  a  sudden  blush  rose  to  her  very  eyes.  Soon,  however, 
she  recovered ;  she  threw  back  her  head  gayly,  and  yet  proudly ; 
l^ends  of  happy  love  crowded  upon  her  memory,  and  minstrel 
songs  echoed  in  her  ear ;  she  bounded  lightly  into  the  wood, 
and  as  some  one,  darting  from  behind  a  tree,  caught  her  while 
she  passed,  AmaUe,  with  the  stifled  scream  of  alarm  which 
maidens  are  wont  to  give  when  they  wish  it  unheard  by  all 
save  one,  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  GuiUaume. 

The  predictions  of  her  heart  were  not  verified ;  for  the 
breach  between  the  heretofore  friends  became  widw  every 
day.  Her  meetings  with  GuiUaume  were  more  unfrequent, 
and  no  longer  in  the  daytime,  but  by  the  mystic  light  of  the 
moon«  Then  came  the  fall  of  her  father's  house,  more  pre* 
cipitous  as  the  descent  went  on,  till  it  stopped  amid  darkness 
and  ruins.  The  family  cbftteau  sunk  into  decay :  and  rising 
near  it,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  a  princely  mansion  appeared,  the 
shadow  of  whose  towers  fell  cold  and  stem  upon  the  blackened 
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walls  where  the  ftther  and  daughter  disputed  an  abiding  place 
with  the  owls. 

This  new  edifice  was  the  Gh&tean  de  Nogent,  built  by  Ar- 
Ihauh,  who  was  already  styled  the  Lord  de  Nogent.*  He  was 
now  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Troyes,  and<  so  com- 
pletely in  the  confidence  of  the  count,  tha^  to  gain  his  fiivour 
was  esteemed  an  indispensable  prdiminary  in  business  of  any 
kind  to.be  transacted  at  the  court.  This  arrangement  did  not 
injure  much  the  interests  of  justice  and  true  policy  ;  for  Ap- 
thault  wanted  neither  in  benevolence  nor  judgment ;  and  it  is 
even  to  be  supposed,  fVom  his  general  character,  that,  at  this 
epoch  of  his  prosperity,  he  would  have  gladly  consented  to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  iiow  impoverished  patron  of  his  earlier 
years.  Sir  Launcelot's  hatred,  however,  became  more  bitter 
and  uncompconiising  as  the  decline  of  his  fortunes  Went  on  ; 
and  so  fearless  were  aggressions,  so  far  as  speech  could 
go,  that,  even  in  the  lowest  depth  of  poverty,  he  was  an  enemy 
to  be  dreaded  rather  than  despised  by  the  morbid  sensibility  of 
Arthault. 

There  were  some  instances,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  which 
those  who  knew  the  secret  of  his  fortunes,  and  thus  the  grand 
weakness  in  the  character  of  the  bourgeois  lord,  contrived  t6 
warp  his  opinion  to  the  side  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  One  or 
two  of  the  errors  into  which  Count  Henri  had  in  consequence 
been  beti^yed  were  accidentally  exposed ;  and  theft  prince, 
snmamed  Le  Large,t  or  the  Liberal,  turned  for  a  moment  an 
eye  of  suspicion  on  his  counsellor.  The  lucky  stars  of  Ai^ 
thauk,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  Count  found  his  single  &il* 
ing  of  jealous  pride  so  amply  redeemed  by  many  good  and 
usefol  qualities,  that  be  continued  him  in  his  favour  as  before. 
To  such  a  height,  indeed,  did  hie  at  length  arrive  in  the  estima- 
tion of  bis  prince,  that  on  the  completion  of  the  Chateau  de 
Nogent,  Henri  paid  him  a  visit  in  person,  and  partook  of  the 
hospitality  of  his  house  for  a  day  and  a  night,  not  in  the 
manner  of  'a  nolile  thas  seizing  on  the  feudal  tax  due  to  him 
by  his  serf,  bat  with  all  thcrform  and  courtesy  of  a  friend  visiting 
hisequitl. 

This  w«9  aiproud  and  a  happy  ()ay  far  ArUiault.  His  head 
was  in  the  clouds — he-soarcely^aeeraed  to  touch  the  earth  with 
his  ftbt;''bti^yetvrfththe'dtrong  control  wdiich  worliNf^men  are 

t  Juupige  if  ik>m  la^get^  which  expwMes  liberality,  ^he  Latin  wri- 
tys ttf  the anirf^Ha nyaaipj  l^ewordtoir^ta  jji  the  sasia  •ease.-— Da 
Cange.  •     •     ' 
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wont  to  exerciae  over  their  fediogB^  h9  $cl|oolecl  his  a^ieot 
into  the  bland  and  lowly  expression  of  grateful  humility. 
When,  in  the  early  part  of  the  mornings  the  echoes  of  Nogent 
were  awakened  by  a  flourish  of  truinpets,  which  .proclaifl9e<i 
the  approach  of  the  count,  instead  of  waiting  to  receive  him 
in  the  arcade  under  the  belfry,  according  to  the  common  ustge 
of  lords  at  that  period,*  he  walked  bare-headed  to  the  gate  of 
the  outer  court,  and  kneeliiig)  held  the  prince's  stirrup  as  he 
dismounted. 

The  breakfast  was  served  in  eups  and  porringers  of  silver, 
set  on  a  magnificent  gold  tray,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  milk 
made  thick  with  honey,  peeled  barley,.cherries  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  preserved  barberries.  The  bread  W9s  of  the  ndas  cakes 
composed  of  rye-flouri  cream,  orange-water,  and  new-laid 
eggs  ;t  and  the  whole  was  distributed  among  the  guests  by 
Guillaume  ;  the  host  himself  having  been  compelled  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  table  by  the  count. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  viewing  the  improvements  of  the 
place,  and  riding  about  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock 
the  company  partook  of  a  dinner  served  in  the  same  style  of 
tastefu]  magnificence.  The  viands  included  among  oUier 
things  a  lamb  roasted  whole,  the  head  of  a  wild  boar  covered 
with  flowers,  fried  trouts,  and  poached  eggs,  which  wereealea 
with  boiled  radishes,  and  peas  in  their  shells.! 

A  profusion  of  the  precious  metals  graced  the  table,  more 
especially  in  drinking  ciips;  those  of  horn^  which  were  form- 
erly  in  general  use,  having  about  this  period  gone  out  of 
vogue.  The  luxury  of  forks,  it  is  true«  had  not  yet  been  in- 
vented ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  hands  were  washed 
publicly,  before  and  afler  meals,  not  as  a  fashionable  form*  but 
in  absolute  earnest,  it  will  not  be  feared  that  any  indelicacy  in 
the  feasters  contrasted  with  the  taste  and  splendom*  of  the 
fea8t.§ 

•^  *  6«rufd  de  RouaiilloA,  MS.  cited  inTristta  le  Voyagear. 

t  The  paste  fornied  of  these  materials  was  spread  upon  broad  cab» 
bage-leavesi  which  came  out  of  the  oven  covered  with  a  slight  golden, 
orust,  composing  the  m^as  cakes. — Tristan  le  Voyag^enr. 

%  Tristan  le  Voyageur.  Boiled  radishes,  it  may  be  important  to 
know,  are  an  excellent  sabstitukc  for  asparaf  us! 

k  Forkft  did  not  ooipe  into  use  till  the  time  of  Charles  V.^  in  thm 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  France,  these  instrumental^ 
both  in  silver  and  tinned  iron,  are  made  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblane^ 
to  the  finders,  of  which  they  are  the  substitutes,  and  they  are  used  ex-» 
dusiyely  m  the  buainess  of  conveying  food  to  the  mouth ;  wlnSe  ik^ 
knives,  being  narrow  and  sharp-pointed,  oan  annrer  no  purpose  boi^ 


lilie  wifieB  filled  by  Chiiilaiiine,  wIid  waited  particulariy 
xm  the  oonnt,  besides  the  fashionable  vin  d*Ai  of  4he  di»> 
tricC,*  included  the  yin  de  Beaume  of  Burgundy,  the  Tin 
d^Orleans,  so  much  prised  by  Louis  le  Jeune,  and  the  pow* 
erfal  vin  de  Rebrednen  (an<yther  Orleans  wine),  which  used 
formerly  tp  be  carried  to  the  field  by  Henry  I.  to  animate  his 
courage.t 

After  dinner  Uie  guests  partook  of  the  amusement  of  the 
chase,  which  afforded  Arthault  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting^ 
in  all  its  extent,  his  newly  aoqirired  estates-^and  which,  in^- 
deed,  comprehended  a  great  part  of  the  family  property  of 
Sansavoir ;  although  the  count  did  not  observe,  and  there'^ 
fi»e  no  one  else  was  so  ilKbred  as  to  do  so,  an  old  blackened 
building  mouldering  near  the  garden  wall)  which  Sir  Laun» 
celot  had  ^till  preserved,  and  where  he  Continued  to  reside  in 
a  kind  of  dogged  defiance  of  his  enemy^ 

The  festivities  of  the  day  were  closed  by  a  splendid  supper, 
attended  by  music  and  minstrel  songs ;  and  when  the  sleeping^ 
cup  bad  passed  round,  the  Count  Henri  retired  to  the  eham*> 
her  prepared  for  him,  which  he  found  to  be  not  at  all  inferiof 
to  his  own  in  luxury  and  magnificence.  Vessels  of-  gold, 
filled  with  rose^vrater,  were  placed  on  his  dressing-table  ;  the 
curtains  of  the  ample  bed  were  ornamented  with  partridge 
plumes,  supposed  to  ensure  to  the  sleeper  a  long  and  peaceful 
life  4  &nd,  in  short,  nothing  was  wanting  that  might  have  been 
deemed  pleasing  either  to  the  taste  or  superstition  of  the  age^ 

In  spite  of  all  the  Count  Henri  could  not  sleeps     He  \rs*' 

that  of  carvinsr.— In  England  the  case  is  diffel^ent.  ^hd  steel  Totkn  iih 
eonimon  use  among  the  people  are  inoapAme  of  raising  thin  viands  to 
the  mouth  ;  while  the  broad,  round-pointed  knife  was  obnously  in« 
tended  for  this  business.  The  mistakes  occasioned  by  inattention  to 
these  simple  facts  are  laughable  enoughs  Almost  all  classes  in  this 
comitry  now  afiect  the  fashion  of  the  French  in  eating  with  the  fork  ( 
bat  only  one  class — namdy,  the  rich>  vt^ho  can  aiSrd  silver — has 
thoaght  of  adopting  the  fashion  of  their  instruments.  Who  has  nofc 
teen  an  unhappy  girl  drilled  into  .eating  fish  with  a  machine  composed  of 
three,  or  even  iwo^  thin,  sharp  prongs,  almost  half  an  inch  asunder  ? 
And,  to  excuse  the  barbarity  of  compelling  hef>  to  the  use  in  this  way 
of  so  frightful  an  instrument,  the  sensible  mother  will  protest  that  she 
is  terrified  to  see  the  comparatively  harmless  and  useful  knife  near  he^ 
daos^ter's  lips. 

*  The  vin  d' A'i,  in  Champagne,  according  to  Patin,  was  called  ^  Vi>» 
num  Dei"  by  Dominicus  Bandius.  It  was  the  common  drink  of  kings 
and  princes. — Paumier,  Traits  du  Vin^ 

t  MabilloB,  Annales  BenedictineSk 

i^  Thiers,  Traits  dei  Snperpt. 

Voi,  n.— 3 
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tened  to  the  dying  noiaeslD  the  bouse,  and  to  the  tread  of  Gail^ 
laume,  who  passed  through  the  cbrridon«  in  the  manner  of  a 
squire,  to  ascertain  that  every  thiugwas  secure  for  the  night  ;* 
and  then  invokilig  the  protection  of  Our  Lady,  turned  himself 
on  his  side,  and  dosed  his  eyes.  It  was  in  vain ;  he  felt 
restless  and  feverish,  and  at  length  starting  up^  he  opened  the 
window  and  looked  out  into  the  night. 

It  was  a  night  of  middummen  clear^  still,  and  balmy.  His 
window  opened  upon  a  terrace  which  sloped  down  into  the 
garden,  and  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  rich  shrubbery 
and  shady  walks.  The  eount,  after  gazing  for  a  while,  ima- 
gined that  a  stroll  in  so  delightful  a  place  would  soothe  his 
restlessness,  and  that  the  perfume  of  the  iomimerable  flowerSf 
falling  sweet  and  heavy  upon  his  senses,  might  dispose  him  for 
sleep.  Wrapping  a  loose  gown  about  him,  therefore,  he 
stepped  out  upon  the  terrace^  and  sauotered  sbwly  into  the 
garden. 

Having  admired  for  some,  time  the  order  and  neatness 
ivhich  prevailed  arouodi  and  which  ttere  rendered  distinGtly 
visible  by  the  clear  moonlight,  be  dived  into  a  grove,  stretcln 
ing  from  near  the  house  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  intending 
to  cross  into  another  walk  beyond.  When  he  had  gained  the 
middle  of  this  retreat,  where  the  branches  were  shadiest,  he 
was  startled  by  a  soii^nd  among  the  leaves^  different  from  the 
voice  of  the  gentle  night-wind  ;  and  by«and«>by  something  ap^ 
peared  like  a  moving  shadow.  Unlike  a  shadow,  however,  it 
bent  the  branches  as  it  went  along ;  and  when  at  length  it 
passed  between  Count  Henri  and  the  faint  moonbeams,  which 
strayed  into  the  other  side  of  the  wood,  he  saw  that  it'  re* 
sembled  the  figure  of  a  tall  man  covered  with  a  cloak,  and 
gliding  swift  and^silent  through  the  trees. 

Count  Henri's  heart  leaped  within  him  at  the  appearance  of 
60  unexpected  an  object  in  the  dark  and  midnight  grove  ;  but 
being  a  man  of  courage,  he  presently  recovered  his  presence 
of  mind. 

«*  By  the  Holy  Mary !"  said  he^  crossing  himself,  "  be  thou 
here  for  good  or  evil,  1  will  see  what  thou  art,  and  what  is  thy 
purpose  ;"  and  he  followed  swiftly  but  silently  the  muffled 
figure,  in  a  few  minutes  it  had  cleared  the  wood  ;  and 
Henri,  waiting  in  tjie  shadow  of  the  trees,  snw  it  advance 
close  to  the  garden  wall.  The  next  moment  it  disappeared, 
and  BO  suddenly,  that  the  spectator  was' in  some  doubt  as  to 

*  St.  Palaye. 
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whether  it  had  leaped  the  barrier,  or  oozed,  in  ghost  faahioa, 
through  the  solid  masonry. 

"Beshrew  my  heart,"  said  he,  "  but  thou  art  a  tall  fellow 
and  a  stout !  Yet  will  I  after,  if  the  saints  please,  though  I 
break  my  neck  in  the  adventurer'  and  scrambling  over  the 
wall  with  good  courage,  but  somewhat  less  agility  than  had 
been  exhibited  by  the  stranger,  he  speedily  found  himself  in 
another  garden,  or  in  a  place  liable  to  some  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing once  been  so,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  one  he 
had  just  quitted. 

The  walks  were  choked  up  ;  weeds  contested, the  pre-emi- 
nence with  flowers,  and  flowers  emulated  the  wildness  and  rank- 
oess  of  weeds  ;  fruit-trees,  long  past  the  age  of  bearing, 
mouldering  and  moss-grown,  looked  like  monuments  of  the 
past;  and  every  where  nature  was  seen  reclaiming  to  her  rude 
domain  that  which  once  had  been  ravished  from  it  hf  art.  It 
was  a  place,  indeed,  which  seemed  to  be  singularly  well  fitted 
fortbehauQt  of  nightly  spirits ;  and  as  the  count  discovered 
that  the  phantom-figure  had  totally  vanished,  a  somewhat  un- 
comfortable sensation  crept  over  his  heart. 

He  listened,  but  all  was  still.  Had  the  slightest  rustling 
among  the  leaves  met  his  ear,  he  would  have  shouted  out,  to 
challenge  the  step  of  this  mysterious  wanderer  of  the  moon- 
light ;  but  in  the  absence  of  every  sound  indicating  human 
motion,  he  scarcely  liked  to  send  his  voice  through  the  wil- 
derness. At  length  a  small  solitary  light  appeared  gleaming 
through  the  trees ;  and,  determined  to  finish,  like  a  gallant 
knight,  the  adventure  he  had  commenced,  the  Count  Henri 
made  towards  it  swiftly  but  cautiously. 

The  light  proceeded  from  a^window  in  a  house  so  far  gone  in 
decay,  that,  without  this  testimony,  he  wotfld  have  he|ritated 
to  believe  it  still  inhabited.  As  he  approached,  an  owl,  keep- 
ing sentry  in  the  ruined  belfry,  startled  him  with  his  hoarse 
**too-whoo  !'^  and,  as  if  it  had  been  really  the  huSe  of  the  guaite^ 
or  sentinel,  which  each  vassal  who  heard  it  was  obliged  to 
repeat;  the  alarm  wss  echoed  by  at  least  a  dozen  other  discord- 
ant voices,  and  at  the  moment  a  large  bat  swooping  down, 
circled  round  the  visiter's  head  so  closely  that  the  wings  agi- 
tated his  hair,  and  thus  seemed  to  marshal  him  the  way  to  the 
house  of  desolation.  The  mansion  had  evidently  been  a  cha- 
teau of  considerable  strength  ;  and  its  broken  palisades, 
choked  ditches,  and  ruined  barbicans  still  looked  grim  and 
threatening  in  their  decay.  Immense  beams  of  timber  swung 
by  the  walls,  supported  by  iron  cables  half  eaten  through  with 
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vast;  the  drawbridfey  whicii  appealed  to  have  ne^er  been 
raised  since  the  bouse  was  spoiled  of  all  that  was  wortb.  de- 
fendingy  was  firmly  bedded  in  the  ground ;  and  the  doorwajSy 
which  bad  perhaps  originally  beeu  sunk  a  Mttle  below  the  sor- 
.face,  from  the  collection  of  rubbish,  or  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  the  seldom-trodden  earth,  were  now  half  buried. 

The  count  drew  near,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  curiosity; 
and,  crossing  the  drawbridge,  which  resembled  a  bank  of 
earthy  being  covered  with  vegetation  growing  out  of  the  de- 
composed timber,  reached  the  window  which  contained  the 
light,  and  looked  ifi. 

A  young  woman  was  sitting  alone  in  the  black  and  ruinous 
chamber.  Struck  with  surprise  and  admiration  by  her  ex- 
treme beauty,  and  a  certain  incongruity  with  the  scene  exhi- 
bited in  her  manner  and  expression,  Count  Henri  stood  for 
some  moments  motionless,  and  alnaoet  breathless,  at  the 
window.  Had  he  seen  such  a  figure  skipping  along  the 
walks  of  Arthault^s  garden,  or  lying  asleep  on  a  moonlight 
bark,  he  would  have  been  in  no  perplexity  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  would  at  once  have  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  blessed 
himself  at  the  apparition  of  an  actual  damsel  of  faery,  or  have 
imagined  that  his  fancy,  disturbed  by  the  aromatic  p^fume, 
and  the  agency  of  the  brain-controlling  moon,  bad  conjured 
yp  before  him  a  garden  spirit — a  personification  of  the  beauty, 
elegance,  freshness,  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  But  here ! 
surrounded  by  black  and  mouldering  walls,  and  tbe  companion 
of  bats  and  owls  !  He  remembered  to  have 'heard  the  Angel 
of  Death  described  in  song  as  a  beautiful  and  benignant  spirit ; 
but  who  was  she,  this  lonely  dweller  ameoog  tombs  and  ruins^— 
this  lady  of  the  past  ? 

On  minute  examination,  however,  the  playfulness  of  youth, 
whiclisa^  enthroned  on  her  fair  brow,  with  a  kind  of  equivocal 
dignity,  that  half-awed  and  half-authorized  familiarity,  seemed  to 
belong  more  to  the  original  mould  of  the  features  than  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  mind  ;  and  Henri  imagined  that  be  de- 
tected a  shade  even  of  sadness  hovering  over  her  bright  cheek, 
her  sparkling  blue  eyes  and  rich  and  ruby  lip»  which  proved 
her  only  too  plainly  to  be  one  of  earth's  daughters.  A  pow- 
erful interest  was  excited  by  the  discovery  ;  and,  as  it  usually 
happens  in  such  circumstances  with  good  minds,  bis  surprise 
and  admiration  were  chastened  by  the  affectionate  pity  which 
we  term  sympaAy^ 

The  picture  before  him  was  rendered  still  more  singular  by 
the  occupation  of  the  yon^g  female  i  for  at  this  midnight  hour, 
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she  seemed  in  the  act  of  arranging  her  hair,  as  if  about  to  visit, 
or  receive  visiters.  A  part  of  her  very  long  tresses  hung  in 
wildly-beautiful  disorder  about  her  face ;,  while  on  the  other 
side  they  were  curled  up  in  ringlets  which  would  have  com- 
pelled the  most  devout  admirer  of  the  simple  to  admit  that  art 
might  embellish  nature.  As  the  work  went  on,  however,  it  ap- 
peared that  art  had  very  little  to  do  in  the  matter.  A  bend  of 
the  hand — a  twirl  of  the  magic  finger,  and  up  ran  the  wreath 
of  hair  in  its  appointed  form  ;  nor  did  the  cheek  seem  to  be 
more  indebted  to  the  cosmetics  of  the  toilet,  for  the  fragment 
of  a  mirror  in  which  she  contemplated  her  face  was  the  only 
famiture  of  the  table.* 

When  she  had  finished  her  toilet,  she  started,  as  if  on  hear- 
ing some  sound,  and  hastily  drew  a  large  cap  over  her  head 
80  as  to  conceal  the  hair,  and  enveloped  her  figure  in  an  old 
shawl.  Presently  a  man  entered  the  apartment ;  and  a  pang 
of  shame  passed  acfos^  the  heart  of  Count  Henri,  as  he  recog* 
nised — although  this  was  jiot  without  some  difiiculty — in  the 
hard  and  war-worn  features  before  him,  a  tarnished  resemblance 
to  one  of  the  eldest  and  most  faithful  servants  of  his  house,. 
the  Knight  of  Sansavoir. 

Sir  Launcelot  wore  his  hauberk,  which  knights  seldom  laid 
aside  except  when  retiring  to  bed  ;  and  over  all  was  a  coat  of 
faded  sendal,t  on  which  his  embroidered  arms  were  almost  en- 
tirely defaced  by  time  and  frequent  darning.  A  kind  of  mo- 
rose dignity  lowered  on  bis  furrowed  brow,  and  his  sharp  and 
anxious  glance  seemed  to  be  looking  out  as  much  for  cause 
of  offence  as  for  the  approach  of  the  troubles  and  vexations  of  the 
world.  His  shaggy  head,  which  had  once  been  coal-black, 
was  completely  silvered  over,  but  so  thinly,  as  it  seemed,  that 
the  original  colour  was  visible  beneath.  Although  he  had 
reached  an  age  when  the  figure  may  gracefully  bend  under  the 
load  of  years,  his  was  still  as  erect  and  stiff  aa  a  lance ;  which, 

*  jlovge,  and  other  aasiftaiiti,  or  rather  destroyers,  of  the  complex- 
ion, were  at  this  time  in  common  use.  In  a  piece  entitled  ^  Le  Mer- 
cier,"  the  merchant  says — 

J'ai  queton  dont  elles  se  rougissent, 
J'ai  blanehet  dont  elles  se  font  blanches, 
t  This  is  what  we  call  taffeta.  When  Joinyille  reproached  Saint 
Loms  with  the  splendour  of  his  dress,  he  remarked,  that  he  would  do 
well  to  seU  his  useless  finery  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  clothe  him- 
lelf  in  good  sendal,  lined,  and  strengthened  with  his  arms^  like  hia  fit* 
tker  before  him» 

3* 
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taMo  Qo^ointlj  wUb  hif  expxtssioo,  oanveytd  the  idei^  of  force 
luid  constraint)  as  if  be  QowpeUed  bimaelf  to  bear  up  against 
the  ills  and  insulta  which  poverty  is  heir  tOy  and  struggle  des- 
perately even  with  Time  binuelf. 

,  <^  My  child>^'  said  the  stout  old  knigbt^--and  his  grim  features 
relaxed  as  he  addressed  bis  daughter — *^  Why,  Amable,  are  you 
1^  so  late?" 

<^  It  is  so  fioe  a  night  I"  replied  Amable ;  '^  and  besides^ dear 
jfatber,  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  our 
creditors.  You  have  not  spoken  one  word  since  your  return 
from  Troyes.'' 

^*  I  wished,  my  child,  that  you  should  at  least  sleep  on  the  last 
Bight  you  are  to  spend  in  the  ancient  abode  of  your  fathers. 
You  are  so  changed,  Amable !  You  who  were  wont  to  return 
with  a  smile  the  buffets  of  the  world,  and  laugh  so  gleesomely 
at  tbe  strange,  tattered  garb  of  Poverty,  when  the  old  bqigar 
came  knock'mg  with  his  iron  staff  at  my  very  heart|7*-wby  now, 
efen  now»  you  stajrt  and  tur^  paW  1'' 

^'  It  was  only  the  moonligbt,  my  father,  passing  across  my 
fa£e»'^  said  Amable,  throwing  herself  into  bi<i  arros« — ^^  la  not 
this  then  the  worst  ?  Can  there  be  a  worse  still  1  Come,  I 
will  meet  it !  My  eyes,  indeed,  may  be  wet  wben  1  bid  adieu 
to  these  old  towers,  beautiful  and  beloved  even  in  their  ruinv 
but  through  my  tears  you  shall  see  sparkle  the  spirit  of  my  an- 
cestors. Let  it  be  this  night,  ay,  this  minute,  and  I  am  ready. 
Go  on,  my  father,  for  J  will  follow  you  ;  and  even  should  the 
sky  be  red  around  us  with  the  glare  of  burning,  your  Amable 
shall  not  once  turn  her  head 'to  inquire  shudderingly  what  had 
become  of  all  that  was  once  so  dear  to  her  1"  The  old  man 
groaned  aloud. 

"  There  is  worse  still,"  said  he-^"  and  by  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin 1  I  know  not  how  to  speak  it.*' 

'^  Speak  it !  and  speak  plainly,"  said  Amable,  hastily.  "Tell 
me  all — all  but—*'  and  she  gazed  with  a  look  of  terrified 
suspicion  into  her  father's  face,  and  then  stealing  her  hands 
round  his  hauberk  till  they  met  clasped  behind — "  Tell  iqe  any 
thing  but  that!"  she  added.  *' Let  them  burn  the  ch&teau 
about  our  heads  if  they  will,  so  that  we  perish  together  /"  Her 
father  trembled  in  her  arms  ;  and  it  was  some  moments  before 
he  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  agitation  to  trust  bis  voice 
with  speeeh. 

"  Amable,'*  said  he  at  length,  *' there  must  be  no  more  of 
this.     I  thought  we  had  both  been  schooled  too  well  for  the 
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exhilHtiaBhof  such  weakncas.*— The  c«se  isi  tfiii;  My  creditowt 
influence^  by  the  traitorous  fiead^-^the  skulking,  creeping 
trucklingy  dastardly — " 

"Oh,  myfiitherr 

^*  In  a  word — for  I  will  be  ealm — ^by  Arthault  the  Serf-rhave' 
8ue<)  at  the  court  of  Rome  for  my  ezoomnraniqalioQ  as  a  bank- 
rupt knight.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  bunted  tike  a  beast  of  prey 
from  the  ruins  of  my  home ;  and  if  I  should  die  the  nei^t  mo- 
mmt,  my  body  will  be  left  to  rot  unburied."^  Now,  mark  me^ 
gir),  there  is  no  i^ltomiitive  s  I  must  forth  tfo  tbe  ItsUai^  w&rs^ 
liod  ffou — " 

^*  I  will  be  your  page !"  cried  Amsble,  suddenly*  The  old 
man  was  surprised  into  a  grim  but  tearfid  smile. 

<^  God  help  thee,  poor  maid  1"  said  h^ ;  **  jfour  world  is  still 
tbe  world  pf  roms^nce  and  song !  Ai^able,  fyr  my  own  subsis- 
tesce  I  mu^t  fight)  eyen  with  these  ir^wpr^  arms ;  for  yours 
—I  musl  beg.'^ 

"  How  mean  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  ?" 

*'Begi  I  say — ^beg!  It  is  but  oqce-^the  first  and  the  last 
time.  I  have  served  my  prince  at  the  expense  of  my  family* 
I  have  lo9t»n)y  sH  in  adventures  of  which  he  should  have  borne 
the  cost ;  and,  if  I  alone  had  been  concerned-^shut  out  even 
aa  I  aim  fpom  that  sun  which  should  have  warmed  and  enlight- 
eoed  my  age  by  a  crowd  of  slaves  and  sycophants,  with  the 
reptile  Lord  of  Nogent  at  their  head — God  kj^ows,  no  murmvff 
would  have  passed  my  lips,  and  no  memento  would  have  come 
from  the  last  Sansavoir  to  call  a  blush  into  Count  Henri's  face. 
You,  my  child,  however,  leave  roe  no  alternative.  You  can- 
not trudge  with  me  to  the  wars,  where  I  must  go,  Q-iepdless  and 
a  stranger,  even  like  a  wandering  Scot  ;t  and  you  cannot  re- 
main at  home  without  a  protector.  There  is  no  help  for  it. 
I  must  sue  for  that  grace  which  tbe  customs  of  our  country 
saDction  in  such  circumstances.  I  must  beg  of  my  li^e  lord 
to  provide  an  asylum  for  you,  which  I  am  unfible  to  give — to 
bestow  on  you — ay,  girl,  you  droop  and  turn  pale — but  that,  too, 

*  The  strange  diligence  of  creditors  mentioned  here  continued  to  be 
in  use  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  date  of  this  story. 

t  Scotland,  which  was  called  the  Ultima  Thule,  is  mentioned  by  the 
Lord  de  Joinville  as  a  **  distant  and  unknown  country,"  The  Scots, 
from  the  earliest  times,  "  delighted  so  much  in  travelling  to  different 
countries,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  kingdom  wherein  great  Jnumber» 
of  them  were  not  to  be  found." — Du  Cartge.  This  peculiarity  in  the 
nation  is  noticed  by  Walfrldus  Strabo,  in  the  Life  of  St'  Gal ;  and  the 
hospitals  founded  in  France  for  these  wandering  stra»gev0  are  noticed  i& 
the  Capitnlairei^  o£  Chajden  le  Ch^uve.^ 
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must  be  borae ! — to  bestow  on  you  a  dowry,  and  protide  you 
a  husband.''  Amable  made  no  reply.  She  had  drooped  her 
head  upon  her  father's  shouldor,  and  seemed  to  have  been  de- 
prived of  all  sensation. 

*^  Look  up,  my  child ;"  said  the  old  maii,  alarmed ;  ^^  look 
up,  beloved  of  my  heart !  I  am  too  rough  and  sudden ;  I  will 
be  more  gentle,  indeed  I  will.  But  yet,  the  shock  must  have 
come  some  time,  and  it  is  not  worse  t6  bear  now  thaiK  again. 
Weep,  Amable  ;  weep,  if  you  love  your  father !  it  will  ease 
your  heart.  There,  weep  long  and  bittefrly.  I  would  myself 
accompany  you,  but  my  eyes  are  so  hard  now ! — iron — iron  I" 
and  the  old  warrior  covered  his  face  with  his  hand. 

<<  Enough !"  he  resumed,  with  a  start ;  <<  let  us  now  bear 
the  fortune  which  Heaven  sends  with  a  calm  brow.  I  pity 
you,  my  child,  and  not  the  less  that  I  am  myself  the  cause 
of  half  your  grief.  Had  I  done  my  duty  as  a  father  and  a 
knight,  you  could  never  have  formed  that  unhappy  and  degrad- 
ing intimacy — :" 

*^  Degrading !''  exclaimed  Amable^  almost  fiercely,  while  a 
bright  flush  rose  into  her  face. 

"  Nay,  I  am  wrong,"  said  the  father — **  yes,  Fam  wrong. 
Poor  Guillaume !  his  heart  at  least  is  noble ;  and  it  is  no  fault 
of  his  that  tiie  blood  of  a  slave  runs  in  his  veins.  I  have 
cursed  the  union,  Amable,  which  I  once  looked  forward 
to  with  joy ;  I  have  cursed  it  with  tlie  bitterest  and  most  solemn 
curses  of  my  heart ;  I  have  vowed  that,  while  I  live,  you  shall 
never  be  the  wife  of  a  bondsman ;  and  if,  when  I  am  dead,  you 
disobey  me,  it  will  be  like  trampling  on  your  fathex*s  grave! 
Notwithstanding,  I.  will  do  no  injustice  to  Guillaume.  What  I 
was  it  not  from  me  that  he  learned  first  to  use  his  arms  ? 
Did  I  not  teach  him  the  cut  and  the  thrust,  the  attack  and 
defence,  the  rally  and  retreat  ?  Did  I  not  enter  the  mnnic 
lists  with  him  myself  ? — and  beshrew  my  heart,  if  he  struck 
not  at  last  so  as  to  make  his  master  stagger  t  Poor  Guillaume- 1 
I  loved  him  as  if  he  were  my  own  son  V^ 

*^  Dear  father,"  said  Amable,  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  ^^  Guillaume  returned  your  love  in  all  strength  and 
faithfulness  !*" 

*•  No  more  of  this — no  naore  of  this  V^  cried  the  old  maD^ 
roughly  and  suddenly  ;  ^''to  bed,  girl,  and  sleep  if  you  can  ; 
but  pray  before  you  sleep,  and  promise  your  heavenly  Protector 
to  deserve  his  care.  Away  1  we  will  talk  further  in  the  morn- 
ing—^not  a  word,  not  a  tear !  Good  night."  Amable  pressed 
her  fiither^s  haiid  to  her  throbbing  hea?t|.  and  then  raising^ 
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it  to  b«F  pale  cdid  lip%  lighted  a  taper)  and  glided  oat  of 
the  room. 

CouDt  H^nri  debated  with  himself  for  a  monenl  lAether 
lie  should  aot  enter  ttke  house,  and  beg  lorgivenests  of  hia 
brave  old  Tassal  for  the  neglect  with  which  hia  services 
M  been  treated ;  but  suddenl}^  a  door  opened  beside  fatnit 
and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  retreat  into  the  shadow  of  iho 
wall,  when  Amable  stepped  cautiously  and  noiselessly  over  the 
threshold.  She  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  listen,  and  then 
parted  boundingly  across  the  drawbridge^  aod  was  lost  in  the 
foliage  beyond. 

'^Another  phantom  of  the  moonlight!"  thought  the  startled 
spectator.  '^  By  the  mass !  if  I  do  not  trace  this  one  to  ha 
hauot^  I  am  no  true  knight ;"  and  he  sprang  as  lightly  and 
as  swiiUy  after  her  as  the  weight  of  sixty  years  would 
permit. 

By<and-by  she  appeared  in  a  clear  space  at  some  dis- 
tance, skimming  through  the  mo<m%ht,  as  if  scarcely  touch- 
log  the  earth  at  all ;  and  waa  then  lost  in  a  groye  near  the 
wall  of  Arthault's  garden.  The  count,  abandoning  open 
pursuit, .  stole  up  to  the  part  of  the  wall  next  him,  through 
a  double  lin^  of  trees,  and  keeping  cautiously  within  the 
shadow,  soon  reached  the  place  where  the  lady  disappeared 
It  had  once  been  a  thickly-peopled  orchard,  and  was  even  now 
almost  impervious  to  the  moon.  Henri,  steppiDg^,carefu]Iy 
among  the  broken,  moul^fsring  branches  that  cumbered  the 
ground,  had  reached  the  aadSie  of  the  plantation,  without 
discovering  any  tokens  of  the  skimmer  of  the  night,  and 
was  now  ready  to  fancy  that  he  had  been  thus  led  astray, 
not  by  Amable  herself,  but  by  some  woodland  spirit  that 
had  assumed  her  shape.  In  another  moment,  howevier,  he 
heard  the  same  touching  toioe  which  had.  charmed  his  ear 
at  the  window,  and  it  was  mingled  with  soihe  deepmr  and 
fuller  tones,  which  he  reoognisai  as  those  of  Guillaume  de 
Nogent 

Henri  had  thus  discovered  both  the  objects  of  his  pursuit 
at  the  same  time ;  for,  on  advancing  a  little  farther,  he  saw  the 
same  tall,  cloaked  figure  which  he  had  followed  through  the 
garden*  The  lovers  were  sitting  -on  the  stump  of  a  tree— -too 
narrow  to  have  held  both,  had  they  sat  ceremoniously— -and 
in  the  usual  position  of  lovers,  when  they  meet  in  a  grove  by 
moonlight,  which  is  to  say,  with  an  arm  round  the  slender 
waist,  and  a  pale  fair  brow  leaning  against  the  taller  shoulder. 
Amable  was  weeping,  but  not  bitterly,  as  she  had  wept  in 


ber  father'!  arms;  and  Gaillaume  seemed  to  have  for« 
gotten,  in  the  sweetness  of ^  the  sorrow,  &at  he  had  cause 
of  sorrow  at  all. 

^^  And  BOW  that  you  have  heard  all,"  said  Amable,  at  last, 
*^  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  part." 

^*Ay,  and  to  meet  again,"  replied  her  lover;  '*and  then 
to  part  no  more!  Count  Henri  is  liberal  and  noble- 
minded  ;  I  will  throw  myself  at  his  feet  to-morrow,  after 
your  lather's  petition  has  been  made,  tell  him  our  story 
from  the  beginning,  and  implore  him  to  let  his  choice  of  a 
husband  fall  upoii  me." 

^^Ala|(!"  said  Araable,  ^<  there  might  be  some  hope  in 
that^owever  slight ;  but  there  are  other  barriers  too  mighty 
evQfn  for  hope  to  penetrate.  You  know  my  father's  deep- 
rooted  dislike--" 

"  Not  to  me,  Amable — not  to  me.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I 
'  can  rememl)er,  I  seemed  to  be  as  much  his  child  as  yoo  your- 
self ;  and  still,  I  know,  the  glorious  old  man  loves  roe  even  as 
a  son.  O,  would  that  his  pride  were  not  so  strong !  How 
many  cares  and  distresses  you  might  have  been  spared,  in  spite 
of  my  father's  enmity !  But,  indeed,  the  wish  is  by  no  means 
unselfish  ;  for,  believe  me,  love,  the  thought  of  your  sufferings 
has  been  drinking  the  very  tife-blood  of  my  heart  for 
years." 

^'  De^r  Guillaume !  But,  indeed,  my  father's  pride  is  un- 
conquerable ;  for  now  it  is  fortifie4  by  an  oath.^' 

*^  An  oath !  to  refuse  the  assistance  of  a  son-in-law  ?^* 

**  No,  to  refuse  receiving  as  a  son-in-law  one  who  is*— «wbo 
is  not — who — " 

^^  I  understand  you !"  said  Ouillaume ;  and  the  blush  that 
rose  into  his  face  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  moonlight.  *^  I 
am  a  bondsman  !"  and  he  started  up,  and  strode  away  a  few 
paces  with  a  hasty  and  unsteady  step. 

^  These  arms  are  as  strong,"  resumed  he,  turning  fiercely 
round,  ^*  as  those  of  a  noble ;  my  courage  is  as  high  ;  I  am 
as  well  acquainted  with  all  the  usages  and  exercises  of  arms  ; 
.  yet  I  never  must,  never  ca^  wear  the  knightly  hauberk ! 
O  that  I  were  permitted  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  my 
class,  and  assert  the  dignity  of  human  nature !  My  sword 
would  find  a  way  through  the  meshes  of  the  mailed  ar- 
mour, and  i  would  teach  iis  %vearer  in  what  true  knighthood 
consists!"  ' 

<^  Guillaume,"  said  his  mistress,  trembling  at  the  vehemence 
of  his  voice  and  gestures;   ^^remen^ber,  dear  Guillaume, 
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tiiat  you  are  tlie  same  to  Amable  aa  if  you  were  a  knigfau 
baoneret!" 

<<  Spirit  of  chivalry  l"  cried  the  lover,  in  a  paroxysm  of  pas* 
rioD,  <*  I  defy  thee !  there  is  my  gage !"  and  he  flung  bis  glovd 
TJolently  into  the  trees.  A  sound  was  heard  on  the  instant  like 
the  heavy  tread  of  a  man ;  and  Amable^  stifling  a  scream, 
threw  herself  into  Guillaume's  arms. 

*^  I  take  up  the  gage !''  said  a  voice  the  nett  momeiltf  which 
appealed  to  proceed  from  the  top  of  the  wall ;  and  a  dead 
flSrace  ensued,  interrupted  only  by  the  beating  of  the  lovers' 
hearts,  who  imagined  for  the  time>  in  the  superstitious  spirit  of 
the  age,  that  some  phaijitom-knight,  perhaps  Arthur  himself^  of 
one  d*  his  twelve  companions,  had  replied  to  the  defiance. 
Sooo,  however,  Guillaurtie  started,  and  breaking  from  his  mis* 
tress,  rushed  to  the  spot  where  1m9  had  thrown  his  gloves  It 
was  gone. 

^^Fly,"  said  he,  ^^Amable;  run,  es  if  for  your  life,  and 
show  me  instantly  the  light  in  your  window  to  tell  that  you  are 
safe.  We  shall  meet  to-morrow — away,  good  night!*'  He 
gazed  anxiously  after  her  flying  figure ;  and  when  at  length  the 
light  appeared  in  her  window,  he  turned  round  and  searched 
miaotely  every  cprner  of  the  orchard  for  his  mysterious  enemys 
He  then  leaped  the  wall,  and  inspected  in  the  same  mannefthe 
plantations  in  his  father's  garden.  All  was  silence  and  solitudoi 
When  he  had  ascended  the  terrace,  be  crept  noiselessly  past  the 
window  of  the  distinguished  guest,  for  fear  of  disturbing  hii 
slambers,  and  at  length  betook  himself,  in  perplexity  and  sor- 
roV)  to  his  own  uneasy  bed» 

The  following  day  being  AVhitsunday,  Count  Henri  set  forth 
with  Artbault,  Guillaume,  and  a  great  retinue^  to  hear  mass  in 
the  church  of  St»  Stephen,  which  be  bad  founded  at  Troyes.* 
This  was  a  still  prouder  day  for  the  bourgeois  than  the  last 
i)uring  the  feast,  there  had  been  one  drawback  to  his  happiness ; 
and  that  was,  the  connideration  that  the  world  was  not  by  to 
witness  it.  Now,  however,  he  was  about  to  enter  his  native 
town  as  it  were  in  triumph,  side  by  side  with  a  sovereign  prince^ 
who  would  by  that  time  be  publicly  known  to  have  eaten,  and 
drank,  abd  slept  in  his  house,  as  a  friend  visits  his  friend. 

'*  Arthault,'*  said  the  count,  ais  they  rode  together  into  the 
town,  discoursing  of  state  afiairs,  \^  I  have  a  subject  of  some 
moment  to  consult  you  upon.  There  is  a  certain  matter  to  be 
transacted  forthwith  with  a  neighbouring  prince,  and  I  would 

.i  .       *  Gamusatt  Antiquities  of  Troyes* 
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afk  your  opioioKi  as  to  the  perfK>n  who  aboidd  be  optiplGgmd 
in  the  affair.  He  must  be  of  msiture  age — about  .your  ovo 
years,  for  inatance;  l>e  jnust  be  a  valiant  knight,  such  aa 
wpuld  support  the  dignity  of  his  master  «gainsst  the  companions 
of  the  Round  Table  themselves ;  and  as  it  would  be  well,  more 
^specially  on  this  blessed^  day,  and  when  I  am  just  about  to 
enter  the  house  of  my  heavenly  protector*  the  moat  holy  martyr 
St.  Stephen,  to  combine  charity  with  the  appointment,  he  must 
be  poor, — miserably  poor,  if  possible-HJie  poorer  the  better* 
Know  you  such  a  one  ?'' 

**  Sir,"  said  Arthault,  ^<  I  do.  There  is  the  Sire  de  Loogae* 
val,  a  man  of  honour  and  courage, — an  old  man  too,  and 
passing  poor  withal." 

^*  That  is  the  noble  person,"  remarked  the  .count,  ^^  on 
whose  daughter,  if  JL  mistake  not,  you  have  cast  your  eyes  for 
a  wife  for  your  son.  If  the  marriage  takes  place,  your  family 
fnd  his  will  be  a?  one,  9Ad,  therefore,  passing  Hdl,  my  friend. 
Set  him  aside." 

*^  Well,  sir,  tibere  is  Sir.Gui  de  Marmont,  who  has  lately  sold 
lus  estate — " 

**  That  he  may  buy  another.  How  is  this,  sir  ?  Have  we 
QO  man  in  our  dominions  who  is  at  once  brave,  proud,  and 
poor  ?"  The  coiint  spoke  in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  and 
spurred  on. 

Arthault  for  an  instant  was  cast  down.  The  description 
lldsembled  in  a  most  striking  manner  Sir  Launcelot  Sansavoir, 
and  a  panic  struck  the  heart  of  the  bourgeois,  occasioned  by 
bis  consciousness  of  the  injustice  he.  committed^ in  omitUng  to 
name  the  ruined  knight.  Circumstances,  however,  had  very 
lately  occurred  to  add  tenfold  bitterness  to  his  enmity ;  ^hd  as 
Sir  Launcelot  had  informed  his  daughter,  the  harsh  step  now 
adopted  by  the  creditors  was  mainly  owing  to  the  evil  influence 
of  Arthault.  Even  the  present  displeasure  of  the  prince  was 
set  down  to  the- account  of  hatred;  and,  with  a  constantly 
recurring  pang,  he  found  that  his  heretofore  friend  was  in  some 
way  or  other  an  object  of  dread  even  in  the  gulf  of  ruin. 

When  the  cortege  had  entered  the  town,  however,  the  spirits 
of  the  serf  revived.  The  crowd  gathered ;  the  buzz  ran  round 
and  round,  till  increasing  in  volume,  it  rose  into  the  shout  of 
welcome.  The  homage  of  the  people  seemed  to  distinguish 
alike  master  and  servant.  Henri  was  the  great  and  the  liberal ; 
and  Arthault,  as  the  minister  of  his  greatness  and  liberality, 
was  scarcely  farther  separated  from  him  in  imagination  than  a 
member  is  from  the  body.    Hats  were  waved,  and  knees  bent 
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<fl  they  passed  ;  and  the  voice  that  cried  ^  God  bless  our  good 
Count  Henri  !'^  never  failed  to  add  «' Honour  to  Arthaultr* 

They  at  length  reached  the  steps  of  the  great  door  of  St 
Stepfaen^s  church ;  and  tlie  multitude  ceasing  their  shouts  in 
respect  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  gathered  still  and  siknt 
around.  The  noble  party  dismounted,  and  began  to  ascend 
the  stairs :;  Count  Henri  walking  first,  and  Arthault  following 
closely  behind.  When  the  count  had  gained  the  landing-place, 
I  slight  stir  was  observed  among  the  people  gathered  round 
the  door ;  and  presently  a  knight,  leading  a  young  female  by 
the  hand,  detached  himself  from  the  crowd,  and  approached 
the  sovereign. 

It  was  Sir  Launoelot  Sansavoir,  arrayed  in  his  tarnished  coat-  ^ 
of-arms ;  and  bo  less  faded  were  seen  the  roses  in  the  cheeks 
ef  his  lovely  daughter,  as  pale,  trembling,  and  abashed,  she' 
tottered  by  bis  «ide. 

*'  How  now,  musart  ?"*  said  the  count.  "  It  is  long  since 
thou  hast  honoured  our  poor  court  with  thy  presence ;  where 
hast  thou  been  ?" 

^^  I  have  been  in  the  shade,^*  replied  the  knight. 

^*  And  whither  wouidst  thou  now,  in  the  name  of  God  ?^' 
Sir  Laiincelot  knelt  before  ins  prince. 

» **  Sir  Count,"  said  he,  "  I  am  for  tlie  Italian  wars,  if  you  will 
grant  me  your  permission.  My  daughter,  whom  you  now  see, 
has  no  one  to  protect  her  in  my  absence,  and  I  have  no  pro- 
perty left  to  support  her.  I  therefore  beg  of  you,  for  the  love 
of  honour  and  chivalry,  and  in  the  name  of  the  most  holy 
martyr  St.  Stephen,  to  bestow  upon  her  a  dowry,  and  appoint 
her  a  husband. "t  ' 

*^  Sir  Knight,*'  said  Arthault,  pressing  eagerly  in  between, 
^this  is  ill  done !  Our  master  has  been  so  generous  and  liberal 
already  that  be  has  nothing  more  to  give. — Away  i  Room  for 
my  Lord  Count!" 

At  this  scene,  so  interesting  to  the  idle  curiosity  of  some, 
and  to  the  better  feelings  of  others,  a  rush  was  made  by  the 
people  towards  the  speakers,  but  almost  noiselessly,  so  great 
was  their  anxiety  to  hear,  and  in  a  momeat  a  dense  circle  wa« 
formed  round  the  party.  Count  Henri  looked  for  many  ioQ'- 
ments  sternly  into  the  face  of  Arthaulf. 

"  Sir  Bourgeois,"  said  he  at  last,  "  you  have  spolcen  falsely, 
in  asserting  that  I  have  no  Ipnger  wherewithal  to  give  away. 
Are  not  you  my  property,  the  serf  of  my  domain  ?     And  is  it 

*  Idler,  one  who  amusea  himself  with  doing  nothing, 
t  JoinVille. 
Vol.  II.— 4 
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not  in  my  power  to  bestow  what  is  mine  own  ;  Sir  Knight,  I 
give  this  man  to  you,  and,  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses, 
I  warrant  him  your  bondsman  !'**  And  having  so  spoken,  he 
instantly  turned  away,  and  passed  into  the  chureh. 

Arthault  looked  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  thunder,  and 
was  about  to  sink  upon  the  earth  ;  but  in  a  moment  bis  fainting 
senses  were  recalled  by  the  rude  grasp  of  the  knight,  who  seized 
his  prey  by  the  throat ;  and  as  the  two  enemies  gazed  into 
each  other's  faces,  the  look  of  wonder,  mingled  with  fear  and 
horror  in  the  one,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  glaire  of  exulta- 
tion and  revenge  which  illumined  the  features  of  the  other. 

The  crowd  for  some  moments  were  dumb  with  astonishment ; 
but  by  degrees  their  feelings  burst  forth  in  various  exclama- 
tions ;  and  Arthault  had  the  further  misery  to  distinguish,  in  the 
shout  which  arose,  an  expression  of  the  popular  satisfaction 
at  his  downfall.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  scene, 
however,  was  the  part  played  by  the  bondsman's  son.  In- 
sensible of  his  father's  or  his  own  disgrace,  he  was  leaning 
distractedly  over  Amable  ;  who,  oppressed  by  a  crowd  of 
contending  feelings,  had  fainted  the  moment  the  sentence  of 
the  count  was  pronounced.  When  she  at  last  reopened  her 
eyes,  he  Hfted  her  up  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  followed  with 
his  burthen  her  stern  father^  who,  forgetful  even  of  his  beloved 
daughter^  was  engaged  in  dragging  away  the  slave  who  had 
thus  suddenly  fallen  into  his  domain. 

As  they  passed  the  Ch&teau  de  Nogent,  Arthault  in  vain  en- 
treated  his  new  master  to  enter,  offering  to  pay  him  down  five 
hundred  livres  of  ransom  on  the  spot.f 

*<  Come  on,  come  on,"  said  Sir  Launcelot,  fiercely,  **it  is 
time  enough  to  talk  of  ransom  ;  you  shall  first  visit  the  house 
of  your  lord  ;"  and  they  went  on  in  silence.  When  they  en- 
tered the  old  avenue,  where  the  bondsman's  foot  had  not  been 
for  many  years — not  since  the  noble  oaks  had  been  cut  down, 
and  thorns  and  brambles  had  choked  up  the  once  crowded 
path,  and  the  hare  had  couched  where  the  war-horse  was  wont 
to  prance — he  paused,  and  hung  back  for  a  moment 

This  was  the  domain  of  memory.  Every  tree,  ever?  stone 
lyid  its  legend  ;  and  the  vacant  places,  where  trees  ana  nonu- 
ments  had  ence  stood,  were«filled  with  shadows  that  seemed  as 
palpable  to  the  senses.  It  was  her«  he  had  played  with  his 
noble  companion  ; — it  was  along  this  avenue  he  had  fit5t  passed 

*  This  story  is  told  with  great  narreSS  by  the  Lcpd  de  Joinv2lle,'as  aa 
mAance  of  Count  HenriTs  Uberalify.. 
>  t  Joinville. 
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in  fear  and  curiosity,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  princely  man- 
sion ; — ^it  was  in  this  place  he  had  stood,  abashed  and  almost 
appalled,  with  his  bonnet  between  his  knees  and  his  hands 
crossed  upon  his  breast,  when  a  cortege  of  knights  and  noble 
ladies  once  floated  along  the  path ; — and  it  was  on  this  very 
tpot  that  young  Launcelot,  in  midst  of  them  all,  had  leaped 
from  his  horse,  and,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  had  thrown  himself  into 
his  arms. 

As  they  approached  the  ruined  pile,  a  sensation  of  awe 
passed  across  the  heart  of  Arthault.  The  drawbridge — that 
object  of  his  boyish  fear  and  wonder — was  firmly  bedded  in 
the  earth,  and  the  broken  chains  swung  mournfully  in  the  wind. 
As  he  crossed,  the  rank  weeds  waved  against  his  knees,  and 
the  rotting  plank  beneath,  which  was  here  and  there  still 
visible,  looked  like  the  coffin  of  some  long*buried~  friend. 
The  upper  apartments  of  the  house,  he  could  see  through  the 
rents  in  the  mouldering  walls,  were  hung  with  ivy  instead  of^ 
tapestry,  and  the  wallflower  surmounted  the  brokei>  turrets, 
where  silken  banners  had  once  floated  in  the  breeze.  Ar- 
thault shivered  as  he  passed  into  the  cold,  dark  shadow  of.tbe 
ruin;  the  hoarse  caw  of  a  rook,  which  came  from  different 
parts  of  the  interior,  fell  upon  his  ear  with  a  boding  sound  ; 
and  be  started  at  the  flapping  of  black  wings  which  passed  the 
windows,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spirit. 

The  apartment  which  they  entered  appeared  to  serve  at  once 
for  kitchen,  hall,  and  sleeping-room.  The  knight's  bed  stood 
in  a  corner  ;  one  or  two  broken  cooking  utensils  lay  upon  the 
fireless  hearth  ;  and  on  the  single  table  with  which  the  room 
was  furnished,  there  were  a  distafl*,  the  fragment  of  a  mirror, 
and  a  church  missal.  Two  chairs,  which  bore  the  appearance 
of  having  once  been  gilded,  closed  the  inventory. 

The  lord  of  this  mansion  of  desolation,  as  if  fatigued  with 
his  walk,  saMown  ;  and  Arthault,  in  whose  heart  the  past  and 
the  present  were  struggling  as  if  in  a  chaos,  turned  his  eyes 
upon  his  heretofore  friend.  The  blight  of  sorrow  and  mortifi- 
cation had  fallen  upon  those  features  once  resplendent  with 
manly  beauty.     The  brow  which  might  have  imaged 

— the  front  of  Jove  himself, 

was  ploughed  into  deep  furrows  ;  and 

The  eye,  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command, 

presented  a  care-worn,  anxious  expression,  which  spoke  only 
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too  plainly  of  bitter  days  ami  sleepless  nights.  His  beard  VLt/g- 
lected — bis  grizzled  hair — jiis  faded  dress,  od  which  the  family 
arms  were  still  almost  eotire,  through  the  patient  ingenuity  c^ 
pride  and  want — ^all  contributed  to  form  a  portrait  on  which 
the  spectator^  seemed  to  gaze  as  if  in  spite  of  himself. 

Arthault  was  moved ;  and  at  last  his  lip  trembled  as  he 
gazed.  This  was  the  house  where  be  had  been  cherished 
when  a  boy  I — There  sat  his  fiist  patron,  his  early  friend — the 
proi^dy  the  brave,  the  beautiful,  the  generous,  the  princely  San- 
savoir !  Perhaps  his  emotion  was  observed  by  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  excited  an  unconscious  sympathy  ;  for  his  look  and  manner 
gradually  softened  almost  into  kindness.  He,  too^  thought  of 
old  times  and  feelings  \  and  it  may  be  that  his  present  triumph 
enabled  him  to  think  of  them  with  less  of  iMtterness  than  usual. 

*^  Come,  come,"  said  he  at  length,  in  a  grufi*  and  sudden 
tone,  as  if  ashamed  of  some  fancied  weakness,  ^'  let  us  now 
talk  of  your  ransom.  I  accept  the  five  hundred  livres  you 
have  offered.  Are  you  still  in  the  mind  to  give  them  ?"  Ar- 
thault ^did  not  answer  for  some  moments.  At  last  he  mut- 
tered, ^^  No  1*^  but  it  was  in  a  hoarse  and  broken  voice. 

"  No !"  he  continued,'  advancing  with  tottering  steps, — 
^'  not  five  hundred,  but  five  thousand — all  I  possess — my  lands 
— my  houses — my  gold  ;— they  are  a  debt-^all — all  are  yours, 
my  kind  and  noble  patron — my  early  friend — my  benefactor— 
my  master!"  and  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  seizing  his  hands,  covered  them  with  tears  and 
kisses. 

As  quick  as  a  sunbeam — as  light  and  radiant  as  angels  are 
pictured  in  our  dreams,  Amable  flew,  and  raised  him  from  his 
knees,  and  seated  him  in  a  chair  beside  her  father.  Sb6  drew 
their  arms  round  each  other^s  necks ;  and  the  knight^  over- 
come^ with  emotion,  drooped  his  head  upon  his  bondsman's 
shoulder,  and  the  two  old  men  sobbed  aloud. 

*'  You  weep,  Guillaume  I  "said  Amable,  with  streaming  eyes 
— "I  am  sure  you  weep — weep,  or  I  will  not  love,  you!" 

^^  Angel  of  light !"  whispered  the  lover,  hiding  his  averted 
face  in  her  hair  ;  and  when  Amable  found  that  her  neck  was 
wet  with  tears,  she  pressed  him  in  her  arms. 

At  this  instant  Count  Henri  entered  the  room,  and  advancedl 
hurriedly  to  the  group. 

"  How  now.  Sir  Knight  t**  said  he,  sternly :  '*  what  is  this  ? 
Do  you  dare  to  trifle  with  me  ?  An  hour  ago  you  begged  me 
to  find  a  husband  for  your  daughter,  and  now  I  see  her — in 
your  own  presence — ^in  a  man's  arms  I" 
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Sir  Launcelot  appeared  thunderstruck. 

"  My  poor  child !"  said  he,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  and 
leading  her  to  the  count,  "  you  forgot  your  father's  cruel  and 
impious  oath — and  so  indeed  did  1. — Sir,  you  may  forgive  her; 
she  is  as  pure  as  was  the  first  woman  before  she  sinned. 
They  were  friends  in  childhood  ;  they  have  been  long  sepa- 
rated — and  they  never  can  meet  again  !" 

'^  Why,  who  is  this  young  man  ?"  demanded  the  prince. 
**  Methinks  I  know  the  face." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Arthault,  kneeling,  "  it  is  my  son;  and  I 
entreat  of  you,  for  the  love  of  God  and  St.  Stephen,  to  name 
him  as  the  husband  of  this  lady,  with  whom  he  will  not  demand 
a  livre  of  dowry." 

"  That  may  not  be,  my  friend,"  said  Sir  Launcelot,  mourn« 
fully.  *'  I  have  a  vow  in  heaven  ;  and  my  daughter,  were 
she  to  break  her  heart,  can  never  marry  a  bondsman^" 

"  Spoken  like  a  noble  and  valiant  knight !"  exclaimed  Count 
Henri :  ^<  it  were  a  shame  that  a  daughter  of  the  Sansavoirs 
should  marry  any  but  a  freeman.  But,  to  set  the  question  at 
rest,  I  have  already,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  provided 
her  a  husband. — Come,  madam,  to-day  you  shall  visit  the 
countess,  and  to-morrow  the  ceremony  shall  be  performed 
before  the  court." 

**  To  that  I  say  nay  I"  cried  Guillaume,  in  a  loud  and  furious 
voice,  and  striding  between  the  count  and  the  door.  "  I  too 
have  an  oath  in  heaven  ;  and  so  has  the  Lady  Amable.  Long 
before  her  father's  vow,  she  swore  solemnly  to  be  mine,  and 
mine  alone. — Sir  Count,  you  are  only  our  temporal  prince, 
and  have  no  power  to  stand  between  heaven  and  man  !" 

"  Back,  presumptuous  boy  ! — Back,  rebel  slave !  lest  I  smite 
you  with  my  own  hand,  since  there  is  not  loyalty  enough  pre- 
sent to  punish  your  presumption ;"  and  the  count  drew  his 
sword.  Guillaume's  hand  instinctively  clutched  his  weapon. 
He  did  not  draw,  however,  but  stood  grinding  his  teeth,  while 
he  muttered — 

"  O,  would  that  1  werie  a  freeman  and  a  knight  I" 

Arthault  at  first  was  struck  dumb  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment at  his  son's  phrensy  ;  but  when  he  saw  him  still  main- 
taining his  position,  even  when  threateneti  by  the  sword  of  the 
count,  he  implored  and  commanded  by  turns,  and  at  length  en- 
deavoured to  drag  him  away  by  force. 

*' Stand  back,  father!"  cried  Guillaume,  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  with  a  gaze  of  growing  joy  and  wonder  upon  the  count's 
cap-»^<  Stand  back,  for  the  love  of  heaven !    Can  it  be  pos« 

4* 
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sibie  ?  or  is  this  but  a  dream  ?•— By  the  holy  St.  Stephen !  I  am 
right — it  is  my  gage!-^Sir  Count,  when  you  took  up  that 
glove,  you  must  have  knowA  that  I  was  a  bondsman  ;  and  you 
cannot  now  withdraw  from  your  knightly  word.  If  you  per- 
sist in  the  wrong  you  intend,  1  demand  battle  against  you,  in 
the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George!** 

'^I  cannot  fight  with  a  serf,*'  said  the  count;  and  he  smiled 
admiringly  at  the  young  man's  enthusiasm.  **1  make  you 
free! — witness  all  present: — and  beshrew  my  heart  if  I  do 
not  think  that  I  get  almost  too  old  to  fight  at  all !  At  any  rate, 
in  this  case,  I  will  employ  a  substitute.  There  is  the  gage, 
Amable, — strike  hard  for  the  honour  of  chivalry  !'*^  and  he 
pushed  her  towards  her  lover. 

^^  Sir  Launcelot,*'  he  continued,  '<  although  I  perceive  that 
you  have  settled  your  old  scores  with  our  friend  Arthault,  yet 
you  and  I  have  much  to  forgive  each  other.  To  see  the  dear 
and  gallant  friend  of  my  family  in  such  a  situation  as  yours  is 
a  pain  and  disgrace  which  your  obstinate  pride  had  no  right 
to  inflict  upon  me.  However,  that  is  all  past.  1  have  found 
a  husband  for  your  daughter,  according  to  my  promise ;  audit 
will  be  hard  if,  among  u$  all  three,  we  cannot  provide  her  with 
a  suitable  dowry. — Sir  Bondsman,  we  fine  you,  for  your  rude 
interference  to-day,  in  another  dinner 'at  the  Chateau  de  No- 
gent,  and  abundance  of  excellent  wine. — Lead  on,  Guillaume, 
and  sliow  your  fair  mistress  the  house  and  gardens  which  will 
one  day  be  her  own  ;  and  among  the  improvements  you  may 
talk  of,  I  would  suggest  that  a  sumnter  bower,  raised  on  a 
certain  seat  in  a  grove  near  the  wall,  might  be  convenient  for 
damsels  who  love  the  cool  midnight  hour,  and  for  youngsters 
who  challenge  the  ghost  of  King  Arthur  by  moonlight!" 


On  closing  the  Chronicle  of  the  Lord  de  Joinvifle,  which  haa  fumiahed 
the  groundwork  of  the  last  two  narratives,  a  few  words  may  not  be 
out  of  place  on  the  subject  of  a  work  which  is  justly  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  precious  monuments  of  French  history.  The  author,  who 
was  of  an  illustrious  family  in  Champagne,  was  bom  between  the  years 
1219  and  1229, — for  the  learned  differ  with  regard  to  the  exact  period, — 
and  was  attached  from  a  very  early  age  to  the  court  of  Thibaud,  King  of 
Navarre  and  Count  of  Champagne.  H6  was  married,  probably  berore 
the  year  1240,  to  Alicia,  daughter  of  Henry,  Count  de  Grand  Pr^ ;  and 
in  124H  set  out  with  Saint  Louis  for  the  Holy  Land.  From  this  pe- 
riod he  seems  to  have  been  almost  constantly  with  the  King  of  France, 
till  a  very  short  time  before  that  monarch's  death.  All  that  is  known  of 
his  person  is  fr.im  a  traditional  account  heard  by  Du  Cange  at  Joinville, 
which  affirmed  that  the  Seneschal  of  Champagne — for  this  office  he 
inherited  from  his  father-^was  of  an  extraordinary  stature  and  gtrangth 
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of  body,  and  thst  his  head  was  of  an  enormous  size,  as  large  again  as 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

For  two  hundred  years,  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Louis,  popularly 
attributed  to  this  perspnage,  passed  unquestioned  as  one  of  the  genuine 
sources  of  French  history,  till  all  on  a  sudden  the  literati  of  France 
were  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  posthumous  objections  of  Fatl^er 
Hardouin  (Opera  Varia).  These,  notwithstanding  the  angry  sneers  of 
the  Baron  de  la  Bastie,  were  closely  and  ingeniously  urged  ;  and  al- 
though the  latter  very  learned  person  appears  to  have  refuted  them 
triumphantly,  yet  many  imagined  that  their  favourite  chronicle  was 
nothing  more  than  a  romance  of  the  fifteen tli  century,  which  had  been 
atttibuted,  by  a  common  literary  fraud,  to  the  Lord  de  Joinville.  It 
would  be  improper,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  any  argumentation  on  the  subject ;  but  the  writer  of  these  narra- 
tives may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  he  finds  in  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  history  itself  more  conclusive  testimony  of  its  authenticity  and 
genuineness  than  even  in  the  learned  dissertation  of  M.  de  la  Bastie. 
No  writer  of  fiction  has  ever  since  identified  so  truly  the  man  with  the 
time  and  the  action  ;  and  surely  it  is  not  to  the  fifteenth  century  we 
are  to  lool^^fbr  so  nice  and  delicate  a  specimen  of  the  art.  A  hundred 
teaches  of  nature  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work,  which,  if  not  the 
spontaneous  effusion  of  a  simple  and  manly  heart,  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced,  as  indi- 
cations of  the  most  extraordinary  literary  genius.  It  is  impossible  to  rise 
from  a  perusal  of  this  author  without  emotions  of  affection  and  delight. 

Jt  should  have  been  noticed  in  the  proper  place,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting any  cavilling  at  a  supposed  anachronism,  that  the  term  ^^  Sara- 
cens," which  BO  ofleu  occurs  in  the  '^  Pilgrim  of  Saint  James,'*  was 
used  by  the  early  French  writers  to  signify  all  people  who  w^re  not 
Christians. 


HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 
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Philip  lx  Bel,  o6.  1314.  Louis  X.,  1319..  Philip  lx  Long,  1322. 
Charlbb  le  Bel,  1328.  Philip  VI.,  1360.  Jean,  1364.  Charles 
v.,  1380.    Charles  VI. 

A  SINGULAR  and  almost  inexplicable  event  of  the  reign  of-  Philip  le 
Bel  was  the  suppression  of  the  Templars,  an  order  of  military  monks 
which  had  been  established  during  the  Crusades.  [A.  D.  1307.]  They 
were  arrested,  tortured,  and  burned  alive  ;  and  their  wealth  was  given 
to  the  Hospitallers,  afterward  the  Order  of  Malta.  It  was  very  well  to 
get  rid  of  a  body  of  men  so  strongly  characterized  by  pride,  tyranny, 
and  debauchery  ;  but  as  yet  these  were  not  crimes  in  the  priesthood  ; 
and  the  inquirer  into  history  finds  it  unpleasant  to  read  of  persons  exe- 
cuted by  means  of  a  slow  fire,  as  some  of  the  Templars  were,  without 
apparent  cause.  Philip  le  Bel,  by  his  taxes,  alterations  of  the  coin, 
and  persecutions  of  the  industrious  Jews,  contrived  almost  to  ruin  the 
country ;  and  he  died  of  mortification  at  the  idea  of  the  people  pre- 
suming to  take  it  amiss. 

Louis  X.,  his  son,  being  in  want  of  money,  sold  liberty  to  a  great 
many  of  the  vileins,  or  peasant-serfs ;  the  preamble  to  the  edict  for 
that  purpose  setting  forth  that  ^  whereas,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  every  one  is  bom  free."  [A.  D.  1314.]  He  also  recalled  the 
Jews,  [A.  D.  1315,]  whom  his  father  had  banished,  believing  that  ihey 
would  be  exceedingly  useful  in  paying  taxes ;  and  in  many  other  ways 
occupied  himself  with  the  good  of  the  country. 

PMUp  v.,  sumamed  le  Long,  reformed  the  public  administration  by 
eiisluding  bishops  from  parliament.  [A.  D.  1319.]  He  was  desirous 
of  establishing  an  assimilation  of  weights  and  moneys  in  France ;  and, 
to  put  down  Sie  practice  of  private  wars,  he  disarmed  the  bourgeois. 
He  appointed  captains  over  these  citizens,  who  commanded  them  in 
the  name  of  the  king ;  and  ihe  communes,  which  had  so  generously 
defended  a  little  tyrant  from  the  great  tyrants  of  feudality,  began  to 
be  led  on  insensibly  to  hoist  their  prot^g^  into  supreme  dominion. 

In  this  reign  the  lepers,  some  way  or  other,  fell  into  as  bad  repute 
as  the  Jews,  and,  with  these  general  sufferers,  were  burned  in  hun- 
dreds. 

Charles  IV.  succeeded,  and  died  without  children.  [A*  D.  1322-6.] 
Edward  HI.  of  England,  his  nephew  by  the  mother's  side,  applied  for 
the  vacancy ;  but  the  French,  nobles,  deciding  according  to  the  Salic 
law,  elected  Philip  de  Valois,  a  descendant,  by  a  younger  branch,  of 
St.  Louis. 

Philip  carried  war  among  the  revolted  Flemings,  and  afterward  suc- 
ceeded in  compelling  Edward  HI.  to  do  homage  for  Guienne. 
[A.  D.  1336.]     This  scourge  of  France,  however,  took  up  arms  in 
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order  to  reclaim  the  crown.  [A.  D.  1341.]  He  beat  the  French  in  the 
sea-fight  of  L'Ecliue.  He  supported  the  Earl  of  Montfort  in  BritUny^ 
and  made  a  descent  upon  Normandy.  He  appeared  under  the  very 
walls  of  Paris,  and  retired  into  Pieardy,  followed  by  the  enemy,  who 
C:ave  him  battle  at  Crecy.  [A.  D.  1346.]  Here  the  French  were 
beaten,  as  they  say  themselves,  because  they  would  not  use  the  cross- 
bows, but  employed  Genoese  to  do  so ;  and  because  the  English  had 
the  assistance  of  ^*  vUlanous  saltpetre."  However  this  may  1^,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  fighting  men  of  France  were  left  dead  upon 
the  field ;  and  Edward  marched  upon  Calais,  [A.  D.  1347,]  the  cap- 
ture of  which  has  given  rise  to  sundry  pretty  stories  and  fierce  dispu- 
tations. 

About  this  time  a  pestilence  occurred,  which  swept  off  exactly  a 
fourth  part  ofihe  population  of  Europe.  It  must  have  been  a  difficult 
task  to  make  this  calculation.  Persons  went  about  whipping  them- 
selves with  great  vigour,  in  hopes  to  melt  God  to  compassion  by  the 
sight  of  their  lacerated  backs. 

John,  who  succeeded  Philip,  commenced  his  reign  [A.  D.  1350,]  by 
cutting  off  the  head  of  the  Count  d'Eu,  his  constabje,  no  one  knew 
why.  He  convoked  the  States-General,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
,  some  ideas  had  got  abroad  since  their  last  meeting  of  the  real  use  of 
such  a  body.  They  would  absolutely  represent  the  people,  or  at  least 
they  would  represent  themselves;  and  the  king  was  obliged  U> 
submit. 

John  gave  battle  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  had  intrenched 
himself  at  Poitiers  with  eight  thousand  heroes,  and  lost  himself  and  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  [A.  D;  1356.]  He  was  carried  prisoner 
to  England,  but  liberated  on  the  moderate  ransom,  for  a  king,  of  one- 
half  of  France,  and  four  millions  of  gold  crowns,  reduced  af^rward  to 
a  third  of  France,  and  three  millions  of  crowns.  John,  however,  could 
not  raise  the  money,  and  being  a  man  of  honour,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  died. 

During  hiisi  absence,  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  the  Dauphin,  who 
committed  the  favourite  felony  of  kings  in  playing  tricks  with  the  na- 
tional currency.  The  people  revolted ;  Paris  was  like  a  democracy ; 
and  Marcel,  the  chief  of  the  insurgents,  had  begun  to  establish  a  federa- 
tion throughout  the  country,  when  the  Dauphin  escaped  to  Comp^igne, 
and  convoked  the  States- General.  [A.  D.  1358.]  In  this  confasion, 
the  nobles  endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  liberated  serfs  into  their  feu- 
dal chains  ;  but  the  peasants  being  unwilling  to  comply,  both  parties 
cut  eac}>  other^s  throats.  At  last,  when  everybody  was  tired,  the 
States-General  at  Comp^igne  granted  all  that  was  asked  of  them ; 
Paris  was  blockaded ;  Marcel  assassinated ;  and  the  regent-dauphin 
entered  the  city  in  triumph.  - 

Charles  V.  was  prudent  and  clever.  He  restored  the  finances,  beat 
the  English  in  Brittany,  and  finally  hunted  them  out  of  France. 
[A.  D.  1364.]  Du  GuescUn  was  the  hero  of  his  time.  The  people 
were  kept  employed,  not  only  by  the  wars  of  the  French  and  English, 
but  by  the  difficulty  of  knowing  who  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Saint 
Peter.  Several  popes  were  elected  at  once,  and  each  of  them  solemnly 
declared  that  he  alone  possessed  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  The 
people  did  not  know  which  to  believe ;  but,  as  usual,  they  fought  bit- 
terly  on  one  side  or  other. 
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Charles  YI.  succeeded ;  [A.  D.  1380.]  and  afler  several  Birugglet 
mih  his  parliament,  suffered  a  defeat.  He  carried  war  into  Flanders, 
and  after  committing  great  carnage,  returned,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
to.chastise  his  rebellious  citizens  of  Paris.  [A.  D.  1383.]  He  thought 
of  a  crusade  \  Marching  through  a  forest  in  search  of  one  of  his 
barons  who  had  murdered  the  Constable  de  Clisson,  he  was  met  by  a 
stranger,  who  warned  him  not  to  advance ;  and  thereupon  the  king  be* 
came  raguig  mad.  Having  recovered,  he  dressed  himself  as  a  satyr 
at  a  ma^ed  ball,  and  his  dress  taking  fire,  he  was  again  frightened  out 
of  bis  wits.  [A.  D.  1395.]  A  truce  was  concluded  with  the  English, 
or  there  is  no  knowing  how  far  the  disorders  which  ensued  might  have 
gone. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  some  advance  was  made  in  knowledge — 
if  it  was  only  in  astrology.  Charles  V.  collected  nine  hundred  vol* 
omes,  and  the  monks  translated  a  few  Latin.works. 
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Blaek  ipiritf  uid  white, 

R«d  iplritfl  and  fnj ; 
Ifmgle,  mingle,  mingw, 

Tott  that  mingto  may. 

SHAXfriAftl. 
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in  the  latt^  half  of  tlie  fourteentb  century,  ehmli7«  wkhoiit 
loeing  any  of  its  8pleiidoiir»  began  to  ezbilHt  those  Bcenes  of 
corruption  and  decay  which  mark  an  eraobeerraUe  in  tfaehiap> 
lory  of  all  human  institutions.  The  distinctions  which  before 
were  so  jealopisly  kept  up  between  knights  and  squires,  and 
sqoires  and  pages*  becasM  ^Uaost  obsolete ;  the  peculiarir> 
ties  of  armour  were  lost ;  the  lists  of  the  touman^ent  were 
thrown  oipm  ;  and  almoet  any  man  who  had  a  steel  ooat  and  a 
strong  lance  thought  himself  entitled  te  the  appellation  of  bro^ 
ther  in  arms.  In  the  other  grders  of  society,  the  same  kindiof 
revdtttion  was  perceptible.  The  merchants,  devi^d  from  po* 
wty  and  servility  by  the  eifeets  of  chif  ahy,  began  to  ram  their 
heads  and  look  their  patron^  in  the  &ee ;  andifae  ettisans  did 
not  scruple  to  inquire  anuHig  ons)  ano^er  wbat  the  mer- 
efaants  would  be  withont  them«  .  Some  rude  and  indefinite  C(B^ 
esptions  of  political  right  flMitect  confuse^y  through  the  whole 
oiaas  of  the  people ;  and  e  kmd  of  instiBCtife  fcMiUng  seemed 
Id  spring  upin  the  minds  even  of  the  poorest  classes,  which  toM 
tksm  that  ztebt  manr  should  have  a  voice  in  the  conduct  <^ 
the  state  of  winch  he  forma  a  part. 

Iliese  ideas,  however,  being  little  understood  even  by  those 
tiho  held  tiiem,  were  unsusceptible  of  cosununication  to  the 
classes  whose  imaginary  interests  they  opposed.  Theology  and 
dialectics,  indeed,  were  taught  in  the  universities ;  but  the  people 
had  as  yet  only  learned  to  reason  with  the  sword  mid  the  club« 
The  great  merchants,  it  is  true,  who  could  also  use  the  argii* 
meiUum  ad  hominem — money,  succeeded  in  making  the  king 
comprehend  a  small  part  of  the  subject ;  and  at  the  convocai* 
tioD  of  the  States-General,  in  1365,  astonished  the  nation  aU 
on  a  sudden  with  the  bold  proposition  that  it  was  but  reasonable 
and  polite  to  obtain  the  consent  pf  the  people  before  the  finan* 
cial  fingers  of  government  was  dipped  into  their  pockets.  The  ^ 
rabble,  however,  not  being  admitted  into  the  Sutes-General, 
and  not  imderstanding  logic,  if  they  had  been  so,  had  recourse 
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to  aqpuneiita  of  more  wwgbl.  They  constrycted  maces, 
loaded  with  iron  and  lead,  capable  of  einkiDg  into  the  helnieted 
Bculb  where  reaaoniog  could  nerer  have  forced  an  entrance. 
They  then  rose  in  a  body,  and  began  to  pillage  the  eaitlea  and 
massacre  the  nobles. 

In  England  the  sane  thing  took  place,  and  about  the  same 
time.  The  classes  which  were  not  represented  in  the  legisla- 
ture declined  the  visits  of  the  taz-gatherery  and  demanded  free- 
dom. They  marched  upon  London  under  the  Conduct,  or  ra- 
ther misconduct,  of  Wat  Tyler,  murdering  and  pillaging  by  the 
way ;  and  it  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  turning  of  a  straw, 
whether  the  government  should  not  be  overthrown  and  the 
nobility  exterminated. 

But  the  most  hsting  and  extraordinary  of  all  these  comipo- 
ilions  took  place  in  Flanders,  the  earl  of  which  was  a  vassal  of 
the  king  of  France.  Their  origin  goes  far  back  in  the  century ; 
and  so  successful  were  the  people  in  combating  the  power  oif 
their  sovereign,  that  at  one  time  the  whole  country,  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  was  under  the  government  of  one  of  theooaelves. 
Flanders  was  divided  mto  several  commercial  towns,  each 
jealous  of  the  other's  privileges,  and  all  anxious  to  preserve 
their  own.  Ghent  would  have  destroyed  Bruges  if  it  could, 
and  Bruges  would  have  destroyed  Ghent ;  but  the  two  towns 
were  ready  to  unite  like  bosom  friends,  at  any  hostile  act  of 
the  earl  aftcting thf  interests  common  IP  both.  Whal.m 
the  particular  cause  of  quarrel  at  the  time  this  story  refiuB  to, 
it  would  take  too  long  to  investigate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  insurgents,  who  called  themselves  the  people  of  Flanders, 
accused  the  earl  of  oppression ;  and  that  after  experien<Hng 
many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  they  found  themseives  mas- 
lers  of  a  great  part  of  the  country,  under  the  generaUiip 
of  the  son  of  that  citisen-king  alluded  to,  who. had  at  last 
fallen  a  victim  himself  to  the  rage  of  the  fickle  populace. 

Philip  Von  Artaveld  was  an  infant  only  five  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  fitther's  murder ;  and  the  family  falling  into  com^ 
parative  obscurity,  he  grew  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  with 
scarcely  a  dream  of  the  inheritance  he  had  lost,  or  of  the  gol- 
den prospects  that  were  one  day  to  dazzle  his  eyes.  He  was 
bom  during  the  celebrated  siege  of  Tournay,  where  his  fathw, 
Jlicob  Von  Artaveld,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  Flemings,  sat 
down  side  by  side  with  the  King  of  England,  the  Duke  <^ 
Brabant,  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  and  the  Earl  of  Hainault.  He 
wafl  baptized  at  the  font  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Ghent,  in  the  midst 
of  the  highest  nobility  and  chivalry  of  Europe ;  and  a  queen 
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took  the  TOWS  fef  haOf  Philippa  of  Eng hnd,  after' wIwm  namt 
ka  was  ebf  islened.  Every  one  locked  to  the  baby  of  tha 
heretofore  brewer  of  Ghent  *^  as  towards  a  star/*  which  waa 
one  day  to  iUuDune  Flanders.  These  looks  were  prophetic ; 
bat,  alter  the  down&H  of  the  family,  forgotten,  as  prophecies 
usually  are  till  the  day  of  their  sudden  and  terrible  fulilment* 

Artaveld,  although  apparently  without  the  ambition,  had  all 
the  haughtiness  of  manner  which  distinguished  his  father. 
Although  strikingly  liandsome,  therefore,  his  acquaintance  waa 
fiotgeneralijT  sought ;  and  at  the  period  when*  some  refersesia 
arms  caused  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  look  round,  in  consternar 
tion,  for  a  gorernor,  his  name  occurred  to  only  one  man.  This 
was  Peter  du  Bois,  the  nominal  chief  of  the  insurgents,  a  rude, 
wild  soldier,  who  cared  little  for  the  government  of  the  town» 
*<  being  solely  desnrous  of  leading  every  mad  enterprise.*'* 
While  the  citizens,  torified  wiUi  their  misfortunes,  were 
pausmg  in  hesitatioii,  and  some  inquiring  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  lay  down  their  arms,  Peter  du  Bois,  aware  that 
the  moment  waa  critical,  and  that  he  himself  had  neither  influ- 
ence  nor  knowledge  sufficient  for  the  command,  remembered 
suddenly,  as  the  histoiy  of  the  struggle  swept  before  his  mind^a 
^e,  the  fttxnily  of  the  former  chief.  The  next  day  was  a]^ 
pointed  fbr  the  election  of  a  governor,  who,  under  this  name^ 
riiould  be  the  actual  sovereign  of  the  Fleminge-^aiid  he  ha»> 
tened  without  an  instant's  delay  to  the  retured  abode  of  the 
Artavelds. 

^  Philip/*  said  he,  suddenly,  **  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  and 
foUow  ray  advice,  I  will  make  you  the  greatest  man  in  Flaadere  1*^ 

**  How  will  you  do  this  ?*'  inquired  Artaveld,  in  surprise. 

''  I  will  tdl  you  hoWi"  said  Peter.  ^  We  want  a  master  m 
Ae  town-*^  man  of  prudence  and  fair  character.  To  these 
requisites  you  add  a  name,  which  need  only  be  pronounced  te 
stir  the  spirits  of  our  fellow-citizens  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  finest  days  of  Flanders.  Say  the  word,  and  I  wifl  make 
you  governor  of  Ghent  I*'  Artaveld  stared  at  the  tenipter  for 
a  moment,' hardly  seeming  to  understand  the  €ABdT ;  but,  bf 
degrees,  his  chest  expanded,  and  his  eyes  brightened— all  the 
fiither  rushed  into  his  heart — and  turning  away,  he  walked  vf 
the  room  with  a  proud  but  unsteady  step. 

The  struggle  did  not  lart  long.  The  enthusiasra  of  yoop|^ 
ambitioB  was  chastened  by  the  spirit  of  policy,  which  is  in* 
ttinctivjeia  the  minds  of  men  destiiied  to  acquire  an  ascenA- 

*  Fffoisiart 
.6* 
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aacy  ov«r  their  follows :  aod  when  Ait«?eld  tuined  af  tifl 
to  his  TiMtery  it  wae  with  a  calm,  firm  itep»  and  an  untnnibled 
look. 

**  Peter  du  Bois,"  said  he»  graiping  hii  band,  *^  do  this,  and 
I  swear  by  my  honoar,  that  in  all  the  realities  of  power,  you 
dliall  be  more  gorernor  than  I." 

<^  Ib  it  so  ?"  exclaimed  Peter :  ^  there  you  spoke  like  an 
Artareld !  But  remember,  my  friend,  this  is  no  boy's  play ;  you 
must  bethink  yourself  that  you  are  no  longer  anghng  with  your 
rod  in  the  Scheld  and  the  Lis. — C<Hne,  let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. Can  you  be  cruel  and  proud,  as  well  as  politic  ?  By  the 
mass !  a  leader  of  the  rabble  must  be  either  dreaded  or  despised. 
The  Flemiegs  should  be  governed  by  the  sword, — nay,  they 
wish  to  be  so  ;  and  among  them,  nsen's  lives  must  be  held  of 
BO  more  account  than  those  of  larks  and  swallows  that  are 
strung  up  in  scores  for  the  table." 

'« All  this  I  know,'*  said  Artaveld  ;  ''  and  you  will  find  that 
I  shall  play  my  part  without  shrinking."* 

The  next  day,  at  the  assembly  of  the  people,  where  some 
proposed  the  Lord  de  Harzelle,  and  many  more  we^  silent  in 
doubt  and  fear,  Peter  du  Bois,  by  a  well-timed  speech,  dwell- 
ing on  the  prosperity  of  Flanders  under  the  government  of 
the  first  Artaveld,  turned  the  ciu'reat  of  their  thoughts  into  the 
channel  he  desired . 

^<  Artaveld  1  Artaveld  1"  was  the  cry;  **we  shall  have  no 
other  but  he  1"  and  the  mayors»sherifis,and  deacons  of  trades, 
followed  by  four  thousand  of  the  populace,  rallied  tumahuously 
to  his  house. 

«« Gentlemen,"  said  Artaveld,  with  modesty  and  apparent 
hesitation,  after  he  had  been  addressed  by  the  authorities  in  the 
name  of  the  citizens,  ^<  you  require  of  me,  I  am  afraid,  more 
than  I  have  the  capacity  to  perform.  In  offering  me  tiie  govern- 
ment of  Ghent,  you  assuredly  cannot  have  weighed  the  subject 
so  maturely  as  you  ought  to  have  done.  But  it  is  the  affection, 
you  say,  which  your  &thers  had  for  mine  that  has  principally 
induced  you  to  make  so  honourable  an  offer  to  his  eon.  Alas ! 
after  my  father  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  service  of  his  fellow* 
citizens,  they  murdered  him !  If  such  is  the  recompense  des- 
tined for  the  sleepless  nights,  and  laborious  days  you  invite 
me  to — ^for  all  the  cares  and  dangers  of  a  situation,  which,  from 
iti  very  loftiness,  only  renders  the  holder  a  surer  mark  fox  foes 
and  traitors— well  may  I  pause  and  shrink  at  so  fatal  a  gift !" 

•  Froitsart.  :  I 
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8d  well  did  the  newly-fledged  poIiticiaB  «ct  his  part  that  Peter 
dtt  B&B  himtelf  was  decdved*  and  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to. 
persuade  him  to  the  acceptance  of  a  state  which  Artaveld 
wooid  have  given  body  and  soul  to  obtain.  The  entreaties  of 
the  dtizoDS  were  at  leogth  successful ;  and  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  to  the  market-place  and  proclaimed  sovereign  of 
Ghent. 

Artaveldy  although  conducting  himself  at  first  with  modera- 
tion and  politeness,  was  not  long  of  discovering  the  neces- 
sity  inculcated  by  Peter  du  Bois  for  causing  himself  to  be 
dreaded.  Through  the  intervention  of  the  neighbouring  states^ 
ft  great  assembly  was  appointed  jto  be  holden  at  Harlebecque, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  his  subjects,  and  twelve  citi- 
lens  of  Ghent  w^e  despatched  there  as  deputies.  These  men 
were,  as  they  imagined,  successful,  and  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  their  lord,  the  sole  condition  of  which  was  the  sur- 
render into  the  earl's  power  of  two  hundred  men-at-arms,  to 
be  named  by  him.  During  the  reading  of  this  treaty  by  the 
deputies,  at  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  Artaveld  and 
Peter  du  Bois,  who  were  present,  attended  by  a  powerful  reti- 
ane,  saw  that  the  moment  bad  arrived  when,  with  them,  tlie 
struggle  was  no  longer  for  power,  but  for  life  or  death.  When 
the  clause  so  important  to  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  was 
recited,  which  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  earl 
the  prmcipal  objects  of  his  hatred,  Peter  du  Bois  rose,  and  in 
ft  furious  tone  denounced  the  deputies  as  traitors. 

**  What !"  he  continued,  *'  after  so  many  sufiRsiiDgfr  and 
nerifices,  shall  we  end  a  glorious  war  by  submitting  to  cap- 
tivity or  death  the  brave  men  who  have  led  us  on  to  liberty 
through  the  ashes  of  theii^omes  and  the  blood  of  their  families  ! 
Who  does  not  understand  that  neither  you,  Guisebert  Gente, 
sor  you,  Symon  Bete,  will  be  of  the  two  hundred  victims  of 
tyranny  1  Up!  Artaveld,  and  let  us  show  the  slaves  who  are, 
mftsters  here !  Let  those  who  love  me  cry  ^  Artaveld  and 
liberty !'  and  strike  home  for  freedom  and  for  Ghent !"  On 
the  word,  he  drew  his  dagger,  and,  rushing  upon  Guisebert^ 
plunged  it  into  bis  heart ;  while,  at  the  same  instant,  Simon 
Bete  sunk  lifeless  under  a  blow  from  Artaveld.  **  Treason  i 
treason !"  was  then  shouted  by  their  followers ;  and  if  fear 
had  not  tied  their  tongues,  and  glued  to  their  scabbards  the 
swords  of  the  opposite  party,  a  still  bloodier  scene  might  have 
ensued.^ 

*  Froissart. 
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Tliifl  flummaiy  executioiij  however,  did  not  "emeliorafe  €ie 
rituation  of  the  msurgenlB.  The  ead,  enraged  almost  to  mad- 
nesa,  was  more  energetic  than  ever  in  his  measures ;  he  sought 
aid  and  alliance  from  all  the  neighhouring  |»owers ;  hostile 
lines  were  drawn  closely  round  the  devoted  town ;  and  Ghent 
at  last,  blocked  up  from  every  kind,  of  supply,  was  in  a  state  of 
starvation.  l)uring  the  period  of  the  famine,  Artaveld  was  the 
good  genius  of  the  citizens.  He  opened  the  granaries  of  the 
monasteries,  and  of  the  rich  inhabitantSi  and  compelled  the 
flour  to  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price ;  and  by  unwearied 
labour,  and  unbounded  personal  sacrifices,  secured  the  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  IVhen  at  length 
he  could  no  longer  answer  the  cries  of  the  starving  citizens, 
and  the  moment  had  arrived  when  defence  was  hopeless,  h6 
set  out  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  second  deputation,  to  l^ider 
the  submission  of  the  town  to  the  earl,  on  the  sole  conation 
tiiat  the  conqueror's  vengeance  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
perpetual  banishment  from  Flanders  of  all  who  were  disagree- 
able to  him.  These  terms  were  rejected  with  erery  mark  of 
contempt ;  and  it  was  demanded,  cm  the  part  of  the  eari,  that 
his  rebellious  subjects,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty,  should 
march  out  of  their  gates  bareheaded,  and  in  their  shirts,  with 
halters  about  their  necks,  to  the  plain  of  Burlesquans,  on  the 
road  between  Ghent  and  Bruges,  where  he  would  himself  re- 
main in  waiting  to  grant  them  pardon,  or  put  them  to  death, 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

^  When  these  terms  were  antiouneed  by  Artaveld  to  the 
eitixeiis  of  GHient,  the  uUnost  concision  prevailed.  Some  ex- 
pressed indignation,  and  some  terror ;  and  a  numerous  daaa, 
who  fancied  themselves  secure  from  vengeance Jn  their  insignifi- 
eaneovVfere  bent  upon  aceeptmg  tfiem.  In  this  conflict  of 
sentiments,  the  advice  of  their  governor  was  asked,  which, 
eonsideriog  the  posture  of  afiTairs,  was  judieioiiar  from  its  very 
boldness. 

'''Let  us  throw  open  our  gates,''  he  counselled,  <«  since  the 
eail  wills  it  BO ;  but  let  it  be  to  march  out— five  thousand  tried 
Men  of  us — and  carry  our  answer  in  person  to  the  deqK>t 
where  he  is  posted,  at  Bruges.  Let  the  message  be  delivered 
with  fire  and  sted,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  thunder  of  war;  let 
us  strike  one  more  stroke  for  our  homes  and  families,  for 
freedom  and  for  Ghent.  If  we  die,  we  shall  at  least  die  hg- 
nouraWy,  and  our  tombs  will  be  holy  places  in  the  eyes  of  our  , 
children  and  of  the  world  :  while  our  friends  and  countrymen 
whom  we  leave  here  behind  us  will  be  no  whit  worse  off*  than 


we  afl  arenow.*'  A  shout  of  afiplsinie  bunt  from  the  pale  lipe 
of  the  multitode*  at  this  address  :  and  the  name  of  Artavdd 
was  mingled  with  the  war-cry  of  the  city, ''  Ghent !  Ghent  1" 

And  tl^y  did  march  out,  five  thousand  true  and  brate  mesy 
with  truants  sounding  and  banners  flying. 

*-*  See  what  you  are  leaving!"  cried  the  women^  holding  up 
their  young  children  in  their  arras.  <^  Yet,  if  you  cannot  return 
with  honour,  return  not  at  all ;  for  here  you  will  find  nothing  but 
graves  and  ashes.  The  instant  we  hear  of  your  defeat  or  death, 
we  will  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  die  in  the  flames!"* 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the  little  army  arrived  withia 
a  league  of  Bruges,  where  they  fixed  their  ribandeaus,t  and 
passed  the  night.  The  next  morning  was  fine  and  bright :  it 
nras  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Bruges  were  engaged  in  the  customary  processions :  but  much 
more  sdemn  were  the  services  in  the  Ghent  army.  Artaveld, 
with  a  rich  and  powerful  eloquence  peculiar  to  him,  harangued 
them  on  the  state  of  their  afiairs,  sketching  with  a  masterly 
skill  the  history  of  the  war,  and  painting  in-glowing  terms  their 
heroic  struggles  and  their  wrongs.  He  was  seeded  by  the 
priests,  w£d,  comparing  their  situation  with  that  of  the  Is- 
raelites escaping  from  the  bondage  of  Pharaoh,  exhorted  them 
to  die^  if  necessary,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  their  country  ; 
and  then,  having  divided  their  last  morsel,  and  prayed  what 
seemed  to  be  their  last  prayer,  receiving  the  holy  ^cramenl 
upon  their  knees,  they  grasped  their  weapons,  and  stood  firm 
for  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

When  the  Earl  of  Flanders  heard  of  the  proximity  of  the 
rebels,  although  he  could  not  help  admiring  their  devoted 
valour,  he  was  not  the  less  determined  to  overwhelm  and  de-* 
stroy  them.  Surrounded  by  e^hi  hundred  lances,  including 
barons,  knights,  and  men-at-arms,  and  followed  by  vast  pha- 
lanxes of  the  citizens  of  Bruges,  he  marched  out  of  the  gates 
— "  A  handsome  sight,"  says  Froissart,  <*  for  there  was  upwards 
of  forty  thousand  armed  heads."  On  arriving  at  the  enemy's 
camp,  the  men  of  Bruges,  confident  in  the  enormous  dispror 
portion  of  numbers,  without  regarding  the  commands  of  the 
ear],  ran  blindly  on  to  the  attack,  and  were  received  with  such 
a  discharge  of  artillery  as  made  them  halt  aghast.  Artaveld 
at  the  moment,  with  his  gallant  townsmen,  turning  a  marsh 
which  was  in  front,  placed  the  assaulters  with  the  sun  in  their 

♦  Froinart. 

t  These  were  long  stakes  shod  with  iron,  which,  Axe4  ia  fropt  of  t|i9 
Bfmy,  lery^^  as  an  eni^losurp. 


#yfli»  Eod  tijpiiig  tiMir  wtMhoiit^  *^Qhmki\  CMmM^**^! 
Kteatomntinlotbiniiiltl.    Th^  mem  oiBvagmifm 
witkm  panic;  tbeyc^pciedlliiirnuiluh  tbnwdkmBtbmatni, 
md  ia  Ml  initant  the  battle  was  ooDVOTted  into  a  muwaeve. 

The  men-at-anD8,  turpriaed  and  bawilderad^  ka«<ir  not  wbtft 
to  do ;  but  at  leoglht  ta  it  was  inpcesiUe  i«r  eigbt  bnadred 
laaces  to  withstand  fife  tboamid  ▼ictorieiis  troaps,  they  tea 
beg  til  to  break  tbenr  ran|^  and  flj  in  all  direetions.  The  earl 
hifflself  took  tha  road  to  Bruges,  with  hii  banner  displayed 
before  hint,  but  had  acaroely  entered  the  gatea^  when  tha  men 
of  Ghent  ruahed  in  with  the  flying  citisens,  shMghtering  right 
and  left  as  they  ruahed  The  earl  eaeaped  by  chan^g  hii 
dress,  and  hiding  himself  in  the  horel  of  a  beggar ;  but  the 
other  principal  inhabitants  oi  the  town  were  SMfciiesaly'aiaia 
lo  tha  mnnbar  of  twelve  haadred. 

Damme  next  surrendered  to  the  Ghent  artny»  tiien  Sluya^  and 
aucceaaiTely  ev«ry  town  and  castle  ia  Flanders  eopoept  Oi»- 
denharde. 

Artaveld,  sssuming  the  thla  of  oeamasder^ia-abief,  re* 
maincd  for  aoma  tioM  atBruges.  All  tbe  rich  and  gay  c^oura 
of  his  character  were  now  brou^  out  by  tbesnnof  prospeiitf. 
He  Hved  in  every  reapect  like  a  prince*  He  had  h»  sNBitrela 
to  play  before  him  at  dianor  andauppei^and  vras  served  o»  the 
richest  plate,  as  if  he  bad  been  rcaOy  the  earl  of  Ftandara 
He  adorned  his  person  with  the  cosUiast  jewels,  and  thafua^ 
aiture  of  his  pi^ace  eibihited  all  thaa  was  aiase  ntm  or 
splendid  in  art. 

Ijs  a  pregvess  through  part  of  his  new  dominions,  ha  wws  re- 
aeived  with  such  homsge  ,&s  is  usually  rendered  enfjr  to  kingis 
and  all  swore  allegiance  to  him  ss  their  aovweign  lord.  But  at 
Ghent  more  eapecially,  the  kieenee  of  praise  resembled  more 
an  offering  to  a  god  than  to.  a  man.  Nor  was  it  without  cause 
that  this  city  of  trade  looked  upon  him  wilb^  a  gratitude  so  un* 
bounded.  The  town  was  actually  inundate  with  weakfa ;  the 
river  was  crowded  with  vessels  hastening  to  pour  their  rich 
freights'into  its  storehouses,  and  the  rosds  almost  bk>cked  up 
with  wagons  groaning  under  the  spoils  of  a  whole  country.* 

Artaveld  now  signed  himself  Regent  of  Flanders  ;  and  his 
atyle  of  living  did  no  disgrace  to  tlM  dignity.  He  established 
himself  in  an  hotel  fit  for  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe,  and 

*  The  bread,  which  three  weeke  before  was  sold  for  an  old  groat, 
was  now  not  worth  more  than  lour  farthings ;  and  tbe  wine,  which 
was  at  twent^*ibur  groats,  was  now  sold  fi>r  two.— Froissart, 
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appQialecl«  BumeKMHi  wtfniie  of  oAeert  of  Iha  boDBdiold-Ht 
MuQWMBoqf  Ibe  rettywith  an  •sclieqMr  -cfaainber  for  the 
NMipt  tod  djiboii— Knt  <tf  miQm$f.  He  gaife  spleodkl  enter- 
tainments  alinoel  d»i\y  lo  the  iafbee  end  demeelf  «f  Gbeat, 
iiiben  he  ptietided  to  fienoBy  errayed  fai  robes  of  soariet  lined 
vith  fiar.*  Whan  be  tmwiled,  it  was  in  tiie  itfle  of  a  lord  of 
tktdajR,  witb  bia  pemoo  diaplayed  befoae  him,  blaaoned  wHfa 
hi0  anas,  wbioh  were  Ihvee  bataaiffent  on  a  field  rabie. 

Tina  node  of  bouaekeeptog  ooHld  no!  be  continued  without 
estnofdinaiy  ezpeoaey  and  by  degreea  the  heart  of  Artaveld 
becane  harienad  with  the  aelfiahnees  of  disaipatioii.t  He  im- 
pwed  a  tax  threagboot  Flaiidera  of  four  groaila  on  every  firo, 
^aaaie  which  ia  known  in  other  coantries  by  the  naara  of 
JiNftlKaMNieyy  end  caoaed  it  to  be  collected  froaii  rich  and 
poor  IndiacriaiinaAely  with  nnreloBting  aeverity.  This,  and 
wiaa  other  maniHiffir  of  a  like  nature,  infored  in  some  degree 
kis  papidarity  lo  ibe  eeiintrf ;  hni  Ghent,  like  moat  <She)r 
tipilato,  area  neftanwiUiag  topay  a  fear  groats  for  the  sight  of 
t  Ipsgeanftt  aad  theve  he  waa  atiU  the  idol. 

lUs  rouliiie  of  Urieg,  deUghtiBlat  ftet  from  ita  noieky 
sail  aplendoor,  el  length  b^gwa^  aa  it  oaually  happens,  (o 
knaiae  flal  «nd  wenriaaMie.  Baen  the  danraa  and  deinsels  of 
fa  bottCgtSQia  ooQCt  aeeaied  taas  iieatitifol  and  laas  engagittg 
aveiy  day,«i  the  eyaa  of  the  wlnptooan  Artaveld;  as  if  al- 
nady,  by  the  lapse  of  a  far  weeks,  the  Ireah  ebarms  of  youth 
Ind  &ded  into  4be  deformify  of  age.  Heaeemed  at  length  to 
look  almoet  with  disgust  on  the  waning  beauty  he  had  half 
wonhipped  befiire,  and  gradually  acquiMd  the  habit  of  wan- 
dering mriancholy  and  dbne  through  the  proud  halls  that  had 
been  wont,  ai  his  bidding,  to  eehoto  the  strains  of  the  min- 
strel and  the  tuneful  feet  of  the  brave  and  the  feir. 

He  had  for  aome  time  been  in  the  habit,  partly  from  poUey, 
and  partfy  perhaps  from  ostentatious  vanity,  of  aeixing  every 
ooeasion  of  parading  in  princely  atate  through  the  town  and 
suburbs ;  but  it  was  observed  as  something  remarkable,  bj 
the  idle  gossippers  siboirt  his  person,  that,  on  one  pretext  or 
another,  he  invariably  avoided  a  certain  street  in  the  suburbs, 
which  would  frequently  have  aeemed  the  most  convenient  and 
pleiaant  route  for  the  procession.  This  excludon  seemed  to 
isfake  a  jnjalery  ezoeedii^iy  tenqpting  to  the  imagination  ; 

*  Teoaliar  to  goveiaigii  ptiaeM. 
t  ^  Bat  oh !  it  hardent  a'  within, 

Aa'jpajtiito  tha  feattai^"         Bvum. 
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uid  Arttveld  endured  with  a  very  bad  grace  the  hinted  qnev* 
tioDS  and  aonnisea  of  hii  friends.  He  at  length  auddeniy  dia- 
•ontinued  altogether  the  practice  of  walking  in  atate  whererer 
hia  business  led  him,  and  the  affair  was  forgotten* 

From  this  period  his  weariness,  increasing  to  disgust,  fol- 
lowed by  uneasiness,  might  hare  been  dated.  One  evening, 
after  several  hours  spent  apparently  in  troubled  meditation,  he 
started  from  his  seat,  and  with  the  long-drawn  sigh  which  be- 
speaks the  termination  of  some  mentd  cpnflict,  walked  hur- 
riedly to  his  private  chamber.  In  a  little  while  after,  there 
was  seen,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamps,  an  armed  man  issuiog 
from  a  side  door  of  the  hotel.  His  appearance  besp6ke  him 
one  of  the  military  retainers  of  the  regent,  whose  dresa  and  ac- 
coutrements usually  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  citizen-soldier, 
being  compounded  of  those  of  the  peaceful  burgess  and  the  man- 
at-arms.     No  one  suspected  that  this  was  the  regent  himself. 

Artaveld,  threading  rapidly  the  mazes  of  the  town,  emerged 
uito  the  suburbs,  and  took  the  way  direct  to  thatsoUtary  street 
in  the  ouskirts,  which,  although  so  frequently  lying  in  the  way 
of  his  official  progresses,  he  had  hitherto  avoided.  When  he 
had  at  length  entered  the  line  of  houses  which  was  bounded 
by  the  open  country,  his  pace  became  slower,  and  hia  steps 
more  unsteady.  The  street  was  dark  and  silent,  the  greater 
nomber  of  the  inhabitants  being  in  bed.  The  dwellinga  on 
either  side  were  mean,  and,  generally  speaking,  dirty  a^  un- 
cared-for, such  as  usually  suffice  for  the  abiding  places  of  the 
poor.  At  the  end,  however,  where  the  street  was  joined  by 
a  road  through  the  fields,  there  was  one,  retiring  a  little  way 
from  the  path,  which,  although  not  larger  than  its  neighboura, 
exhibited  more  taste  and  neatness  in  its  external  appearance 
than  one  would  have  looked  for  in  such  a  situation.  At  the 
door  of  this  cottage  Artaveld  stopped,  after  having  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  scan  the  interior  through  the  curtained  window. 
He  tricKl  the  latch,  and  shook  the  door  slightly ;  but,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  steps,  withdrew  into  the 
shadow  of  a  tree  which  grew  near  the  wall. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  young  woman,  distinguisfaed 
« little  by  her  dress  from  the  lower  order  of  the  citizens,  although 
a  certain  elegance  in  her  air,  and  a  resplendent  beauty  of  face, 
impressed  the  beholder  with  the  idea  of  one  exempted,  either 
by  birth  or  fortune,  from  the  debasing  necessities  of  humble 
life.*    She  held  up  a  lamp  to  look  for  Uie  visiter  who  hacf 

*  It  thonld  ba  remembared  that  thif  stoiy  rafen  to  a  period  whan 
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skaken  the  latch  ;  but  when  its  light  was  reflected  in  the  nr- 
roour  of  Artaveld,  she  staggered  back,  and  was  constrained  for 
an  instant  to  catch  at  the  doorway  for  support.  Fear,  how* 
ever,  did  not  seem  to  have  pronnpted  the  action  ;  for  the  next 
moment  sh«  stepped  quickly  up  to  the  stranger,  and  held  the 
light  to  his  face.  The  lamp  fell  from  her  hand  as  the  features 
of  Artaveld  met  her  view,  and,  with  a  wild  scream,  she  sank 
fainting  into  his  arms. 

He  had  scarcely  carried  her  into  the  house,  when  she  reco- 
vered her  senses,  and  shrank  bashfuUy  and  embarrassed  from 
his  embrace. 

"  Mother,"  said  she,  addressing  a  very  old  woman  who  sat 
by  the  fire,  and  who  might  have  been  guessed,  with  more  pro- 
bability, to  be  her  mother's  mother — *'here  is  Philifr,  dear 
mother,  returned  as  one  from  the  dead — the  charitable  soldier 
of  the  usurper's  guard,  who  saved  our  lives  during  the  famine," 

The  old  woman,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  ligiit,  looked  up 
into  Artaveld^s  face  ;  and  having  satisfied  herself  of  his  iden- 
tity— "  It  is  Philip,  indeed  i"  said  she,  coldly.  "  How  dost 
thou,  Philip  ?  We  thought  you  had  been  taken  by  the  lord 
you  deserted,  and  banged  long  ago!"  The  young  woman 
started,  and  coloured  deeply. 

**  You  will  pardon  my  mother,  Philip,"  said  she,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice.  •<  Time  has  been  busy  with  his  prey  even  du« 
ring  the  short  space  that  has  passed  since  we  saw  you  last. 
You  perceive  that  she  has  forgotten  the  boundless  debt  we 
owe  to  your  humanity — yea,  and  all  things  else,  save  the  loy- 
alty which  has  descended  to  us  from  our  ancestors, — the  only 
inheritance  worth  preserving  of  our  poor  and  humble  house." 

"  I  can  easily,  my  Marie,"  replied  Artaveld,"  pardon  forget- 
fulness  in  another,  so  that  you  remember  still.  But  is  our  poor 
mother  so  far  advanced  in  dotage  as  not  to  know  that  loyalty 
to  the  ear]  is  ^n  obsolete  and  by-gone  feeling,  only  fit  to  be 
talked  about  at  the  fireside,  when  ancestral  tales  are  rehearsed, 
and  the  auditors  turn  their  heads  rpund  to  gaze  fearfully  at 
their  shadows  on  the  wail  ?  Has  she  not  heanl  that  the  arms 
of  the  country  have  triumphed  over  those  of  an  individual  t— 
that  the  tyrant — yea,  he  whose  inheritance  was  tyranny  and 
misrule,  has  been  hunted  from  the  land  be  ruined*— aad  that 
JPhilip  Von  Artaveld  is  the  only  Lord  of  Flanders  ?" 

the  lower  classes  were  just  escaping  from  the  thraldom  bf  the  hifherii 
At  the  present  day,  there  is  nothing  debasing  in  the  "necMsitSs  of 
bumble  life.'* 
Vol.  11.— 6 
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'«^Wbo  is  he  that  talks  of  Philip  Artaveld  ?"  cried  the  old 
woman,  rising  unassisted,  and  turning  her  almost  sightless 
eyes,  sparkling  with  supernatural  brilliance,  towards  the  visiter* 
**  Accursed  be  the  lips  that  poison  the  air  of  my  dwelling  with 
the  traitor's  name !  Tyranny,  does  he  say  ?  Oh  !  who  was 
the  tyrant  that  rent  open  the  almost  closed  sluices  of  civil  war, 
and  flooded  the  land  again  with  his  country's  blood  ?  Who 
tore  from  me  the  hope  of  my  heart  and  the  stay  of  my  years— 
my  seven  bold  sons,  and  my  three  fair-haired  grandsons? 
Who  murdered  Symon  Bete  in  the  public  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Who  gave  the  word  to  slay ! — slay !  all  the  best  and 
noblest  of  Bruges,  when  the  anger  of  the  Lord  had  delivo^d 
the  town  into  bis  hands  ?  Who  dances  this  very  night,  with 
his  harlots,  over  the  tombs  of  the  great  and  the  brave,  and 
taxes  the  widow's  fire  to  pay  the  music  ?" 

<*  This  is  raving!"  said  Artaveld,  haughtily,  bat  in  a  dis- 
turbed voice,  as  the  old  woman,  exhausted  by  her  vehemence^ 
sank  suddenly  back  into  the  chair. 

^'  Call  it  so,"  said  Marie,  approaching  him  timidly,  **  and  so, 
let  it  not  anger  you.  She  has  borne,  and  bears  much — she 
has  seen  her  family  die  one  by  one,  for  what  they  deemed 
loyalty  and  honour.  On  this  subject  we  caa  never  agree :  but 
oh !  Philip,  I  did  think,  when  you  bade  farewell  to  us  last«— I 
did  so  fondly  dream-»-that  ere  now  the  right  (such  as  I  under^ 
stand  it)  would  have  triumphed,  and  that  all  would  have  been 
l^ell.  My  gallant  father,  as  you  have  heard,  was  one  of  the 
best  beloved  of  the  earl's  officers ;  and  one  boon  at  least 
would  have  been  granted  to  bis  orphan.  My  grandmother  then 
would  have  been  happy  ;  and  I  should^have  had  the  opportunity 
my  heart  has  so  long  panted  for,  of  proving  worthily  the 
gratitude  atad — and — regard — of  your  poor  pensioner!'*  Ar- 
taveld clasped  her  once  more  in  his  arms,  and  forgot  for  the 
moment  that  he  was  Regent  of  Flanders. 

The  old  woman  had  sunk  into  the  unconsciousness  of  dotage, 
and  he  drew  gently  but  his  fair  and  innocent  mistress,  to  bid 
her  farewell  under  the  accustomed  tree  beside  the  door.  The 
night  was  no  longer  dark.  The  moon  shone  brightly  in  the 
Qnelouded  sky.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  sighed  along  the  thatch, 
ftnd  not  a  whisper  was  heard  in  the  deserted  street.  There 
stood  Marie  for  a  full  hour,  encircled  in  her  lover's  arms,  and, 
unconscious  of  the  cold  of  a  November  night,  warm  in  her 
own  bright  hopes  and  holy  recollections.  Artaveld  looked  into 
the  lovely  eyes  of  his  mistress,  as  they  gleamed  brightly  in  the 
moonlight,  and  dreamed  no  more  of  ambition  or  of  war;  and  in 
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parting,  drank  from  her  pure  and  blushing  lips  a  happiness  that 
hii^regal  state  and  hollow  vows  had  never  purchased .  Marie  Hs- 
tcDed  at  the  door  till  the  music  of  his  armed  heels  had  died  away 
ID  the  distance,  and  then  glided  into  her  Humble  cottage  to  weave 
at  will  those  glorious  visions  which  the  young  heart  spins,  as 
Arachue  does  her  web^  from  its  own  substance  ;  while  Artaveld 
retired  to  an  illumined  palace,  to  bury  himself  in  thp  darkness 
of  his  own  meditations^  to  throw  himself  upon  a  sleepless  and 
fererisb  couch,  to  wish  and  unwish,  to  resolve  and  then  repent, 
to  hope — to  yearn,  for  virtue  and  for  happiness,  yet  feel,  or  fear, 
that  he  was  miserable  and  a  villain. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  were'  his  real  intentions  at  this 
time  with  regard  to  Marie ;  but  night  after  night  he  continued 
to  visit  at  the  cottage ;  and  in  an  age  when  the  vassaFs  mar- 
riage depended  upon  the  will  of  the  lord,  his  avoiding  any  allu- 
sion to  a  consummation,  usually  understood  to  be  the  end  and 
purpose  of  such  intimacies,  excited  no  surprise.  It  was  sopn 
observed  by  Marie,  that  at  every  visit  his  brow,  grew  darker, 
and  bis  thoughts  more  absent  and  uneasy.  The  rumoui^s  which 
filled  the  town  with  regard  to  the  state  of  public  affairs,  might 
b&ve  accounted  for  such  a  change  in  the  Regent  of  Flanders ; 
bat  in  Philip^  the  simple  and  generous  soldier,  it  seemed  myste- 
rious, and  at  last  alarming.  Marie  redoubled  her  attentions, 
aod,  sacrificing  to  love  and  compassion  some  portion  of  her 
maiden  pride,  sought,  by  playful  caresses  and  tender  expres- 
sions, to  soothe  the  apparent  anxiety  of  his  feelings.  The 
grandmother  had  by  this  time  sunk  into  the  lethargy  which  in 
fery  old  age  precedes  dissolution,  and  her  life  seemed  to  be 
slowly  and  gradually  passing  away,  like  the  fiaiiie  of  an  expiring 
taper.  The  lovers,  therefore,  although  a  third  person  was 
always  in  the  room,  might  be  said  to  be  alone  ;  and  they  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  drink  deep  of  that  mutual  passion, 
whhout  which,  after  long  habit  has  rendered  it  necessary,  the 
heart  withers  and  dies. 

To  very  different  scenes,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings,  did 
Artaveld  return  from  the, home  of  his  pure  and  beautiful  mis- 
tress. The  political  storm  had  gathered,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  turned  upon  him,  to  watch  whether  the  expected 
thunderbolt  was  to  sweep  him  to  destruction,  or  roll  harmlessly 
over  hi^  head. 

The  fate  of  Flanders  was  recognised  by  all  thinking  men  as 
forming  the  index  to  the  fate  of  Europe.  The  French  nation, 
more  especially,  looked  with  intense  anxiety  upon  a  struggle, 
in  whiQb  the  Flemings  were  as  the  vanguard  in  the  armies  of 
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the  FB07LB  of  all  tonguei  and  nations.  The  erj  was  already 
up  on  all  sides — *^  Down  with  the  nobles  !  Down  with  kings  and 
tjranny !"  The  whole  mass  ofsociety  was  in  a  ferment.  The 
profane  hand  of  the  vulgar  was  stretched  forth  upon  the  objects 
and  institutions  most  sacred  iii  history  ;  the  storm  howled 
through  the  long-drawn  aisles  of  thacathedrals,  and  the  images 
shook  and  rattled  by  the  walls  ;  the  hoary  tower  of  chiyalry 
rocked  to  its  foundation,  and  by  signs  and  omens,  and  thunder- 
ings  and  lightnings,  Heaven  itself  seemed  to  proclaim  that 
some  grand  convulsion  was  at  hand.  In  Paris,  the  clank  of 
the  armourer  resounded  in  every  street.  Thirty  thousand  of 
the  populace,  harnessed  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  like  perfect  men-at-arms,  and  thirty  thousand  more, 
with  long  knives  ami  leaden  mallets,  kept  the  blow  suspended, 
waiting  for  news  from  the  Flemings.  At  Rheims — at  Ch&lons 
in  Champagne,  and  dow|i  the  whole  course  of  the  Marne — at 
Orleans,  Blois,  Rouen,  and  in  the  Beauvoisis — the  word 
^^  Up  for  freedom  !*'  was  answered  by  ^*  Flanders  !   Flanders !" 

The  moment  was  indeed  critical.  The  King  of  France 
was  already  on  his  march  to  carry  into  the  wintry  snows  of 
the  Netherlands  a  powerful  army,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
those  presumptuous  citizens  who  desired  to  be  free.  It  is  a 
matter  of  historical  curiosity,  to  observe  the  determination 
with  which  the  nobles  set  out  on  this  expedition  ;  for  as  to  the 
king  himself,  he  was  only  a  boy  of  fourteen,' and  under  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl 
of  Flanders.  They  all  vowed  never  to  return  into  France  till 
they  had  tried  the  event  of  a  battle  with  Philip  Artaveld; 
and  before  leaving  Paris,  they  arranged  the  order  of  the  march 
with  the  same  minute  precision  as  if  an  engagement  was 
expected  on  the  following  day. 

The  vanguard,  consisting  of  men-at-arms,  crossbows,  and 
infantry  covered  with  shields,  wais  commanded  by  the  Marahala 
of  Flanders,  France,  and  Burgundy  ;  and  between  this  body 
and  a  battalion  of  reserve,  headed  by  the  eirl  in  person, 
marched  the  king's  battalion  containing  his  three  uncles,  the 
Dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  and  all  the  flower 
of  French  nobility  and  chivalry.  The  rear-guard  was  led  on 
by  four  counts  and  two  lords,  renowned  for  deeds  of  arina ; 
and  the  sacred  oriflanune  of  Saint  Denis  was  carried  by  the 
gallant  Sir  Peter  de  Villiers,  attended  by  four  knights.*  It 
was  disputed  much,  whether  this  holy  banner  could  be  displayed 

^    ♦  Froiwart. 
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mgraiDgt  Chiistians )  bat  the  objection  wad  overruled  on  tbe  score 
of  the  Flemings,  who  called  themselves  Urbanists,  entertaining 
opinions  different  from  those  of  Pope  Clement>  and  thud  being 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church. 

It  was  determined,  although  it  was  now  in  the  month  of 
November,  to  march  upon  Flanders  by  the  most  direct  route, 
and  force  a  passage  across  the  Lis.  When  the  vanguaitl,  how-^ 
ever,  arrived  at  Commines,  they  found  the  bridge  destroyed,' 
and  saw  nine  thousand  resolute  men  on  the  opposite  bank,  under 
the  command  of  Peter  du  Bois.  The  French  were  relieved 
from  this  dilemma  by  the  prompt  gallantry  of  the  Lord  de 
Saint  Py  ;  who,  while  the  Flemings  were  gazing  at  the  martial 
array  before  them,  went,  quietly  down  the  river,  and  by  means 
pf  a  single  boat,  sent  gradually  across  ^reat  numbers  of  the 
troops.  This  was  perforihed  as  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  French  commander  as  of  the  enemy ;  and  when  the  Con- 
stable of  France  saw  his  men-at-arms  on  the  opposite  bank, 
with  banners  and  pennons  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  marchmg 
in  a  little  battalion  upon  the  town  of  Commines,  the  chronicler 
tells  us  his  blood  ^<  began  to  run  cold,  from  the  great  dread  he 
had  of  their  being  defeated."*  Few  as  they  were  in  number^ 
liowever,  they  were  mostly  knights  and  tried  men-at-arms. 
Shouti/ig  **  Saint  Py  for  ever  !''  they  drove  the  Flemings  before 
them  at  the  point  of  the  lance,  carried  the  town  by  assault, 
«nd  set  it  on  fire.  The  bridge  was  then  rebuilt  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  constable,  and  the  king  and  his  whole  army  crossed* 

The  important  town  of  Ypres  surrendered  to  the  French 
«rmy  without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  example  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  ten  castlewicks.  Bruges,  however,  stiU 
held  out,  under  the  gallant  Peter  du  Bois  ;  and  King  Charles, 
learning  that  Artaveld  had  taken  the  field,  and  was  marching 
to  meet  him,  left  Ypres,  and  encamped  with  his  army  near  the 
town  of  Rosebecque. 

When  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  French  reached 
Artaveld,  he  was  encamped  before  Oudenharde  ;  but  returning 
immediately  to  Ghent,  he  summoned  to  the  field  his  citizen- 
warriors,  and  sending  expresses  to  Bruges,  Damme,  Ardem- 
bourg,  Sluys,  and  the  seacoasts,  and  to  the  Quntre  Mes- 
tiers,  and  tonstablewicks  of  Grammont,  Dendremonde,  and 
Alost,  he  bad  soon  under  his  command  an  army  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  This  shows,  in  a  very  remarkable  light,  the' fierce 
«Bd  fearless  character  of  the  man  ;  for,  with  the  winter  fight- 

*  Froissart. 
4* 
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iog  on  bis  BiAe^  ho  might  hare  rem&ined,  had  he  choaen,  tn- 
trenched  at  the  siege  of  Oudeoharde^  without  farther  danger 
to  Flanders  or  to  himself. 

His  whole  air  and  manner  seemed  to  receive  a  colouring 
from  the  circumstances  ia  which  he  was  placed.  Prompt, 
stern,  and  inflexible,  he  commanded  the  concurrence  of  his 
council,  as  much  from  awe  as  reason ;  and  he  carried  the 
same  fixedness  of  purpose  even  into  the  details  of  his  private 
life.  On  the  evening  before  leaving  Ghent  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men,  as  the  arriere-ban,  on  his  march  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  troops  before  Oudenharde,  he  sought  once  more  the 
abode  of  bis  humble  mistress. 

"  Marie,"  said  he,  almost  fiercely,  as  he  entered,  ^^  you 
must  have  heard  the  news.  The*  regent  departs  at  day- 
break to-morrow,  to  cut  down,  even  as  a  reaper  mows  a  har- 
vest field,  the  pestilent  crop  of  knights  and  nobles  that  have 
hitherto  shed  their  baleful  dews  over  the  fair  fields  of  France. 
The  fortune  of  war,  however,  is  uncertain  ;  you  must  not  stay 
behind  ;  I  will  not  leave  you  in  a  place  that  will  be  so  de- 
fenceless when  we  are  gone. — Come,  come,  sweet  love,  gaze 
not  at  me  thus,  for  time  presses;  Our  mother  shall  be  well 
cared  (or,  A  kiss — a  blessing — a  prayer,  and  my  comrade 
will  be  here  who  is  to  receive  from  our  hands  this  saered  de- 
jposite," — and  he  turned  towards  the  bed — "  till  the  return  ©f 
*  calmer,  happier  times." 

**  You  say  truly,  Philip,"  replied  Marie,  in  a  solemn  but 
tremulous  voice,  as  she  flung  the  lamp-light  upon  the  waxlike 
fdce  that  lay  upon  the  pillow.  "  One  will  indeed  be  here  this 
night  to  receive  her  from  my  arms—the  Angel  of  Death  !" 

The  soldier  gazed  for  some  moments  in  awe,  and  almost 
terror,  upon  the  still  face,  where  the  damps  of  the  grave 
seemed  to  be  already  gatherir^g  ;  but,  as  a  sudden  convulsion 
swept  across  the  features,  the  expiring  taper  of  life  flared  up 
once  more  before  it  was  quenched  for  ever,  and  the  dying  wo- 
man opened  her  eyes.  She  looked  strangely  and  inquiringly 
around,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  the  faces  that  were  beside  her. 

'*  Mother,"  said  Marie,  softly  throwing  herself  upon  her 
knees  by  the  bed-side — '*  Mother  of  my  mother !  it  is  your 
child — your  Marie  I"  • 

"  What  is  that,"  asked  the  dying  woman,  in  a  whisper — "  that 
armed  shadow  that  glares  upon  me  so  mute  and  mysterious  ? 
There  is  blood  upon  its  hands,  and  pride  and  scorn  upon  its 
lip— and  violent^  sudden,  and  untimely  death  is  written  upon 
its  brow  i*' 


**  Oh  mother  I"  cried  Marie,  shuddering,  •♦  it  is  Pbilip~ 
our  friend — our  benefactor  I" 

"  Philip  ?— What  Philip  ?— Philip  Artareld  l'*-  and  mih  an 
effort  that  seemed  almost  mira^uloas,  she  raised  herself  up  in 
the  bedy  and  extended  her  long  hands  towards  the  object  of 
her  curiosity  and  horror.  **  Artaveld  !"  she  repeated.  "  h 
is  he  indeed.  I  know  him  well.  That  face  has  haunted  me 
for  many  a  weary  day  and  sleepless  night ;  and  now  it  comes 
to  mock  me  on  my  death- bed  1  Mock  on,  traitor  to  your 
sovereign  and  your  God  ! — Mock  on,  slayer  of  the  helpless,  and 
spoiler  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan !  Short  and  bloody'shall 
be  your  career,  and  sudden  its  termination !  Soon,  very  soon, 
shall  we  meet  again  at  the  bar  to  which  1  go  to-night  to  sum- 
mon you.  Even  on  this  earth  the  wages  of  treason  shall  be 
your  reward ;  and  like  your  father  of  accursed  memory  yoa 
shall  perish  miserably,  slain  in  your  guilt,  by  the  very  men  in 
whose  cause  you  have  lost  heaven  and  earth  !" 

<^  Sorceress,  thou  liest  T*  cried  the  soldier,  suddenly. 
"  Whsdi  Artaveld  dies,  it  will  be  in  his  war-harness,  and  on 
the  field  of  battle." 

"  True — ha  I  ha !  ha !  true — "  said  the  dying  woman,  her 
strange  laughter  mingling  with  the  death-rattle.  *•  True,  very 
true — in  harness  and  on  field — and  fighting  bravely-— ha !  ha ! 
ha  ! — ^and  yet,  like  your  father,  without  stroke  of  sword — and 
by  the  very  men — ha!  ha  I — '*  and  as  her  fearful  merriment 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  last  mortal  agony  that  convulsed  her 
frame,  she  dropped  her  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost. 

Marie  lay  for  some  time  insensible  on  the  dead  body  ;  and 
when  at  last  she  reawoke,  her  lamentations  for  such  a  loss 
would  have  seemed  excessive  and  exaggerated  to  one  who  did 
not  know  by  experience  how  cruel  is  the  stroke  of  death,  when 
it  tears  away  from  us  those  to  whom  our  hearts  are  knit  even 
from  habit  and  circumstance. 

*'  She  is  gone!"  cried  Marie,  gazing  with  a  despairing  look 
on  afaee  which,  sleeping  in  the  apathy  of  dotage,  had  for  a^ 
long  time  past  been  quite  as  insensible  to  her  grief  or  joy  as  it 
was  now. — ''  She  is  gone — my  friend,  my  mother!  and  now, 
I  am  indeed  alone!" — Artaveld,  with  less  of  kindness  and  con- 
sideration in  his  manner  than  it  had  ever  before  exhibited, 
strode  gloomily  through  the  apartment,  his  thoughts  apparently 
absent  and  perplexed. 

'^  Marie,"  said  he  at  length,  seizing  her  hand,  *^  you  are  not 
alone^  for  I  am  with  you.     The  ties  that  bound  you  to  this 
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cottage  ftrd  dow  severed,  and  you  must  come  with  me  to 
mine.  Yet,  take  notice,  that  I  hold  out  no  advantage  to  you 
in  the  exchange,  sa?e  the.  community  you  shall  have  with  me  in 
hearts,  and  hopes,  and  in  the  intercourse  and  charities  of  life. 
No  more  the  quiet  meal,  the  sweet  evening  prayer,  the 
dream-delighted  sleep  !  No  more  the  whispered  tale  under 
our  nightly  tree,  when  the  dull  world  slept  around,  and  naught 
was  awake  save  the  bright  hosts  of  heaven  above  our 
heads  l"— 

*^  Philip,  what  mean  you  ?*'  asked  Marie,  almost  in  alarm. 
Artaveld's  thoughts  were  too  swift  for  utterance,  and  she 
could  read  their  working  in  his  face  for  some  time  afler  his  lips 
were  silent.     At  length,  after  heaving  a  deep  sigh — 

^^  Come,  come,''  said  he,  starting,  <^you  know  1  am  a  sol- 
dier. I  cannot  lead  you  into  groves,  and  valleys,  and 
woodland  retreats.  With  me,  you  must  exchange  the  cottage 
for  the  camp,  and  the  music  of  birds  for  the  braying  of  the 
war-trumpet  and  the  clang  of  arms.  By  daybreak  the  army 
will  be  in  motion. "-^Marie  shrunk  back. 

^^  It  is  impossible  1"  she  said,  firmly.  **  God  knows  I  would 
follow  you  as  cheerfully  to  the  camp  as  to  (be  court — but  not 
in  his  wars,  whom  I  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  a  traitor, 
a  voluptuary,  and  an  assassin.  Nature  and  Heaven  alike  forbid 
an  impiety  which  would  dishonour  the  living,  and  disturb  my 
lather  and  my  kinsman  in  their  bloody  graves." 

"  Marie,"  said  Artaveld,  his  face  growing  pale  with  sup- 
pressed passion,  ^*  the  battle  which  must  take  place  within 
three  days  will  decide  the  fate  of  Flanders  and  its  defenders. 
If  the  regent  is  beaten,  you  look  upon  me  now  for  the  last 
time,  whether  I  perish  on  the  field  or  not ;  for  When  taken — 
and  there  will  then  be  no  refuge  in  the  country  for  tho  friends 
of  freedom— I  shall  assuredly  be  dragged  to  the  scaffold  !" 

"  That  you  shall  not  J*'  cried  Marie,  with  a  sudden  spring, 
while  her  cheek  flashed'  and  her  eye  lightened  ; — **  that  you 
shall  not  indeed  !  Upon  my  life,  upon  my  soul,  you  shall  not 
perish  on  the  scaflTold  !  To  the  camp  !  to  the  camp  !  Away ! 
I  am  resolved.  Go  on,  for  1  will  follow  you  I — I  do  not 
doubt,"  she  added,  kesitating,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  I 
have  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  doubt  that  your  wishes  are 
those  of  a  man  of  honour — but,  remember,  till  that  fateful 
battle  is  over,  I  am  nothing  more  than  your  sister.  Do  you 
promise  ?" 

"  I  swear  it,  by  my  sword  and  by  my  faith — -by  all  that  is  holy 
and  honourable!"     Artaveld  then  seizing  the  moment  «f 
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enthusiasm,  encircled  her  waist  with  his  arm  :  and  tbej  bad 
ftlmost  gained  the  door  of  the  cottage,  when  with  a  start  of 
recollection,  Marie  ran  back  to  the  bed,  and  clasping  her 
bands  above  the  corpse — 

"  Again  impossible  I"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  agony  ;  ^*  I 
cannot  leave  her  here.  I  must  bury  my  dead,  according  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  whatever  becomes  of  the  living." 

^^  And  so  you  shall,"  said  Artaveld,  <'  and  that  instantly." 

**'  Alas !  you  forget  that  it  is  now  midnight.  The  priests  are 
many  hours  in  bed, — and  will  they  listen  to  the  call  of  such  as 
we?" 

'^  Ay,  love,  if  we  only  call  loud  enough.  By  the  mass!  I 
bare  a  voice  that  shall  make  every  priest  in  Ghent  start  from 
bis  sleep,  as  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet.  Get  ready,  as 
is  needful ;  I  will  send  in  some  neighbours  to  assist ;  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  chanters  shall  be  at  the  door." 

Marie,  surprised  and  stupiAed,  did  as  she  was  bidden.  The 
corpse  was'  washed  and  arrayed  in  its  grave  garments ;  and 
speedily  a  numerous  procession  of  priests  arrived  at  the  cot- 
tage to  receive  it.  Supported  by  Artaveld,  she  placed  herself 
as  chief  mourner  behind  the  body.  The  voice  of  the  chanters 
rose  with  a  strange  wild  swell  upon  the  night,  and  in  a  moment 
the  cortege  moved  on. 

The  high  altar  of  the  church  was  already  lighted  up ;  and  as 
tlie  processioB  passed  slowly  along  the  nave,  troops  of  monks 
and  nuns,  approaching  from  either  side  between  the  pillars, 
filled  up  the  picture.  Bewildered  by  the  imposing  scene,  Ma- 
rie scarcely  heeded  the  commencement  of  the  service.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed,  as  if  by  fascrnation,  upon  Artaveld,  who,  with 
an  art  that  seemed  akin  to  the  magician's,  had  thus  instanta- 
lieously  called  out  from  the  bosom  of  darkriess  and  silence 
those  sights  and  sounds  of  awful  grandeur.  He  stood,  tall  and 
motionless,  in  tke  shadow  of  a  column,  with  his  hands  crossed 
upon  his  bosoms  and  the  visor  of  his  helmet  down.  The  cere- 
mony was  at  length  over  ;  the  dead  was  hidden  for  ever  from 
the  eyes  of  the  living  ;  and  the  actors  in  this  last  scene  of  the 
drama  of  man's  existence  were  seen  departing  in  troops,  and 
vanishing  in  the  night. 

Marie  remained  for  some  time  in  silent  prayer,  but  was  at 
length  drawn  gently  and  gradually  away  from  the  church  by 
ber  lover.  Soon  he  quickened  his  steps,  and  throwing  his  arm 
round  her  wai8t4  seemed  rather  to  carry  than  support  her.  Be- 
wildered by  the  darkness,  and  the  speed  with  which  they  walked, 
she  soon  lost  all  recollection  of  the  streets  through  which  they 
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passed ;  but  preseDtly  the  rattUngf  of  the  chains  of  the  draw- 
bridge,  and  the  challenges  of  the  senthes,  informed  her  that 
they  were  entering  within  the  gates. 

Theyx hurried,  without  exchanging  a  word,  tlirougb  numer- 
ous narrow  streets  and  windmg  passages,  till  at  length,  on 
entering  a  large  gloomy-looking  building,  they  began  to  ascend 
a  steep  staircase  in  absolute  darkness.  Voices,  however,  were 
heard  at  no  great  distance,  and  shouts,  jtbat  Reined  of  drunken 
merriment,  rung  from  different  quarters  of  the  mansion. 

By-and-by,  as  they  reached  a  great  corridor,  they  could  hear 
hurried  footsteps,  and  two  persons  conversing  as  they  passed. 

^^  Where  in  the  name  of  all  the  fiends,"  cried  one,  <*can  the 
regent  be  ?'* 

<^  We  shall  wait  no  longer,"  said  his  companion.  **  I  will 
go  sound  the  toc8in,^,and  summon  the  citizens ;  for  if  Artaveld 
were  alive,  he  would  not  be  absent  at  a  time  like  this."  Ar- 
taveld stopped  suddenly,  and  seemed  to  deliberate.  At  length, 
^  leading  his  mistress  into  an  apartment  almost  as  dark  as  the 
corridor — 

^*  Wait  my  coming  here,'*  said  he  ;  ^^  bolt  yourself  in,  and 
fear  nothing  ;  I  shall  be  with  you  again  before  you  have  time 
to  recover  breath  after  our  hasty  walk."  Marie,  continuing 
passive  as  before,  answered  not  a  word,  but  remained  for  a 
considerable  space  standing  on  the  same  spot,  and  so  confused 
and  bewildered  in  her  faculties,  that  at  times  she  asked  herself 
with  a  start,  whetlier  she  was  not  in  the  midst  of  some  strange 
dream.  The  silence  and  solitude  of  the  place  at  length  became 
irksome ;  and,  with  a  natural  curiosity,  she  unbolted  the  door, 
and  put  out  her  head  to  listen.  All  was  silent.  She  then 
walked  on  tiptoe  a  few  paces  into  the  corridor,  and  looked  with 
straining  eyes  in  the  direction  her  lover  had  taken.  The  dark- 
ness was  impenetrable.  She  advanced  a  few  paces  farther,  and 
then  paused  and  listened  .again.  A  faint  light  in  the  distance 
attracted  her  eyes  and  feet,  and  by  degrees  she  had  wandered 
a  good  way  from  the  door.  At  this  moment  she  heard  the 
sound  of  approaching  steps  ;  and  shrinking  close  by  the  wall, 
she  waited,  in  great  fear,  although  half  hoping  that  it  might  be 
Philip  himself,  till  the  comer  should  pass  by. 

This  person  appeared  to  be  on^f  the  officers  6f  the  court, 
staggering  bed  ward  from  a  debauch,  with  a  light  in  his  hand. 
Marie  was  only  imperfectly  concealed  ;  but,  occupied  with  the 
difficult  task  of  piloting  himself  through  an' almost  straight 
channel,  he  reeled  past  without  observing  her.  The  next  mo- 
ment, however,  he  stopped  and  turned  round ;  and  Marie, 
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seixed  with  a  sodden  panic,  darted  from  her  hiding-place  and 
flew  along  the  corridor,  till  she  struck  herself  with  such  force 
against  a  column  midway,  that  for  some  moments  she  lost  her 
senses.  On  recovering,  all  was  silence  and  darkness  as  before ; 
and  haying  lost  every  trace  and  recollection  of  the  way  she 
ought  to  pursue  to  regain  the  chamber,  she  groped  on  at  ran- 
dom, terrified  at  the  noise  of  her  own  footsteps,  and  bitterly 
blaming  the  idle  curiosity  which  had  exposed  her,  and  perhaps 
her  lover,  to  a  danger  that  seemed  the  more  terrible  from  its 
being  so  formless  and  indefinite. 

The  name  of  power  and  terror  she  had  heard  pronounced,-^ 
that  name  which  had  so  often  scared  her  dreams,  and  made 
her  bless  herself  from  the  power  of  bad  spirits,  when  starting 
Rt  midnight  from  her  troubled  slumber&i^had  chilled  her  very 
heart.  She  was  now  in  the  den,  almost  within  the  grasp,  <^ 
the  dreaded  Artaveld.  The  little  she  had  been  able  to  observe 
only  proved  the  truth  of  the  tales  which  charged  him  witb 
habitual  riot  and  debauchery ;  and  as  her  imagination  passed 
onward  in  the,  scale  of  crime,  when  any  object  of  dubious  sub* 
stance  impeded  her  foot,  she  withdrew  it,  shuddering. 

She  at  length  reached  a  door,  through  the  chinks  of  which 
she  could  perceive  that  the  apartment  within  was  lighted  up ; 
and  here,  while  pausing  in  hesitation,  a  voice  struck  her  ear 
which  made  her  heart  leap  with  joy ;  for  it  was  that  of  Philip. 
Presently,  a  slight  noise,  as  of  persons  retiring  from  the  room 
by  another  egress,  ensued;  and  Marie,  fearful  of  losing  her 
lover  agaiii,  suddenly  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

<A  man,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  furred  with  ermine,  most 
magnificently  decorated,  was  seated  at  a  taUe  whero  imple* 
ments  of  writing  were  scattered  about,  flis  figure  was  half 
averted,  as  he  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  back  of  the  chair  on 
which  he  sat,  while  he  covered  his  face  with  tlie  other  hand, 
like  one  plunged  in  meditation.  Marie's  terrified  glance  rested 
but  for  an  instant  on  this  stranger ;  for,  as  she  detected  a  circle 
of  gold  p^issing  round  a  sort  of  cap  which  he  wore,  her  heart 
misgave  her  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  the  usurping 
traitor  himself.*    The  last  of  the  retiring  company  was  in  the 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  corflknets  of  the  nobility,  with  the  exception 
of  these  of  the  dukes,  which  an  supposecl  by  Da  Cange  to  have  been 
granted  by  Charles  le  Chaave,  eame  into  use  not  long  before  this  pe- 
riod; for  Selden  ^proves,  by  a  passage  in  Villehardouin,  that  in  the 
year  1200  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  van* 
OQB  other  counts,  wore  no  crowns  ;  while  it  is  certain,  from*  some  in- 
tentoi&es  in  the  Chamber  of  AccounU  at  Paris,  dated  1360,  that  they 
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act  of  disappearing  by  a  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  rooaif 
and  as  she  saw,  or  rather  fancied,  a  resemblance  in  his  figure 
to  that  of  her  lover,  she  could  not  refrain  in  her  sudden  fear 
from  calling  out  his  name — ^*  Philip  I"  . 

^^  Who  calls  ?  Here  am  I !''  said  the  diademed  stranger, 
starting  from  the  trance  of  care  into  which  he  appeared  to  be 
plunged  ;  and  as  he  turned  round,  he  disclosed  the  features  of 
Philip  himself. 

Marie^s  blood  froze  within  her  veins  at  the  sight,  a  mist  swam 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  only  prevented  herself  from  falling  by 
leaning  with  both  hands  upon  the  table  towards  which  she 
had  staggered.  *  And  thus  Artaveld  and  his  humble  mistress 
gazed  for  many  moments  in  silence  into  one  anotlier's  faces. 

'*  Minion,"  said  PMip,- haughtily,  as  at  last  he  felt  his  eye 
sink  beneath  hers,  <^  what  would  you  with  the  Regent  of 
Flanders?" 

^  Nothing — nothing  witli  the  regent  I"  answered  Marie,  in 
a  faint  and  faltering  voice.  <<  I  pray  you  pardon  me — it  was  a^ 
mistake  ;"  and  she  turned  round,  and  with  feeble  steps  walked 
towards  the  door. 

Artaveld  did  not  at  once  endeavour  to  prevent  her  from 
leaving  the  room.  He  sat,  as  if  fixed  to  his  chair  by  enchant^ 
ment ;  and  at  that  moment  a  pang  passed  through  his  heart, 
greater  perhaps  than  any  he  bad  yet  endured  in  ^is  career  of 
ambition. 

When  Marie,  however,  had  nearly  gained  the  door,  she 
heard  his  swifl  steps  behind  her ;  and  in  another  moment, 
passing  his  arm  round  her  waist,  he  carried  rathej^  than  led  her 
back  into  the  full  blaze  of  the  lights. 

"  Marie,"  he  cried,  dashing  off  his  diademed  cap,  and  fling- 
ing back  his  hair  from  his  pale  forehead,  ^^  Look,  I  am  Philip  I 

were  worn  by  the  Count  d'Eu.  Du  Cang^e  notices  various  instances, 
occurring  between  the  years  1340  and  1479,  of  simple  gentlemen  sor^ 
mounting  their  helmets  with  coronets ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
this  arrogation  of  their  ancestors,  that  in  process  of  time  so  many 
families  without  estates  or  dignities-conceived  that  they  possessed  an 
hereditary  right  to  the  coronet,  and  therefore  to  the  titles  of  marqais 
and  count.  Hence  the  numbers  and  poverty  of  the  French  nobUiiy  of 
later  ages.  The  royal  crowns  of  the  French  were  at  first  merely  dia- 
dems of  gold,  or  strings  of  peaiis,  encircling  the  brow ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  time  of  Francis  I.  that  the  close  crown  came  to  be  worn — an  in- 
novation supposed  by  Du  Cange  to  have  been  partly  in  rivalry  of  the 
English  princes,  who  had  long  worn  such,  and  partly  to  distinguish  the 
sovereign  pctr  excellence  from  the  dukes,  who  wore  the  fiUet  diadem. 
Other  writers,  however,  imagine  that  Francis  set  up  an  opposition 
orown  against  his  enemy,  Charles  V.  of  Germany, 
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•—be  y^hom  you  loved — he,  on  .whose  shoulder  you  have  often 
leaned  in  the  moonlight,  when  no  sound  was  heard  more  earthly 
than  the  beating  of  his  heart,  as  it  throbbed  against  yours !  J 
am  he  who  stood  by  jthe  grave  of  your  mother,  even  as  a  so« — 
he  Vhom  the  saints  and  the  destinies  have  given  to  you  for  a 
husband  !     What  would  you  more  ?" 

**  You  are  not  Philip,*'  replied  Marie,  her  voice  interrupted 
by  those  painful  sobs  which  are  unaccompanied  by  tears ; 
•*  you  are  not  the  Philip  whom  I  loved—the  simple,  gallant 
soldier  whom  T  so  dearly  loved  ! — whose  faults  were  the  faults 
of  circumstances — whose  very  crimes  were  not  unlovely,  being 
the  efiects  of  early  prejudice,  and  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty. 
Why  talk  you  of  the  destinies  ?  Do  you  remember  the  last 
words  of  my  mother  ?  God  would  never  permit,  far  less  com- 
mand, such  a  sacrilege  ?  The  false  oracles  to  which  you  lis- 
ten so  devoutly,  are  the  voices  of  the  evil  passions  within  you  !" 

"  These  are  the  destinies  !*'  cried  Philip  suddenly,  and  al- 
most flinging  her  from  his  arms — "  these  are  the  destinies  !" 
and  striding  away,  he  smote  ^is  breast  so  fiercely,  that  the ' 
apartment  rung  to  the  sound.  When  he  approached  her  again 
(be  storm  of  passion  had  swept  by,  and  his  face  was  serene, 
and  his  mannor  coldly  calm. 

"Marie,"  said  he,  <*^ this  explanation  has  been  somewhat 
sudden  ;  but  that  is  more  your  fault  than  mine.  Had  not  your 
curiosity,  or  your  fear,  or  whatever  motive  may  have  actuated 
you,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  tny  plans,  the  fate  of  Flanders 
and  its  regent  would  have  been  decided  before  you  knew  that 
the  names  you  'loved  and  hated  were  both  borne*  by  the  same 
iadividual.  And  even  then,  indeed,  it  would  have  depended 
upon  circumstances  whether  I  would  have  permitted  the  dis- 
covery to  take  place  at  all. 

"  Your  having  arrived  so  prematurely,  however,  at  such 
knowledge,  does  not  alter  the  relations  which  subsists  between 
»b;  neither  does  it  alter  my  intentions  with  regard  to  you. 
Your  promise  was  made  to  me  neither  as  a  chief,  nor  asu  pri- 
vate soldier,  but  sotely  as  a  man  ;  and  I  claim  its  fulfilment,  at 
least  thus  far.  You  shall  remain,  as  was  determrnedi  at  my 
disposal,  till  after  the  decisive  battle  is  over ;  nay,  you  shall 
accompany  me  to  the  camp .  and  hear  with  your  own  ears  the 
«boot  that  shal  tell  of  triumph  or  defeat.  Till  then,  my  lips 
shall  never  address  you  but  as  a  friend.  If  I  am  slain,  you 
will  lose  a  husband,  and  perhaps  a  master ;  if  I  aoCk  Con* 
queror — '' 

'<  Bat  if  you  lose,  and  yet  be  not  slain  ?*' 
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«  That  may  hardly  be,"  replied  Artaveld,  smiling  grimTj. 

"  Bert  if  it  should  be  so  ?" 

^*  Why,  then,  I  shall  be  a  private  soldier  again !" 

*^  I  yield !"  said  Marie,  suddenly  ;  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
fhrough  tears  that  rose  into  them  for  the  first  time  during  the 
interview,. 

That  night  she  lay  in  a  rich  chamber,  attended  by  a  serving 
wom^n  ;  but  had  not  been  able  to  compose  her  agitated  mind 
to  sleep,  before  she  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  roll  of 
drums  around  the  house,  as  the  troops  began  to  muster  for 
their  early  march.  .         ^ 

King  Charles,  in  the  mean  time,  had  encamped  on  a  plain 
near  Rosebccque,  where  he  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Fle- 
mings. On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  he  gave  a  supper  to 
his  three  uncles,  together  with  the  constable  of  France,  the 
Lord  de  Couci,  and  some  other  foreign  lords  from  Brabanrt, 
Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  Germany,  Lorraine,  and  Savoy.* 
After  the  departure  of  the  stranger  guests,  some  conversation 
took  place  among  the  king,  his  uncles,  and  ii\e  constaMe  of 
France,  which  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  character  borne 
Iby  the  last-mentioned  personage,  the  celebrated  Sir  Oliver  de 
Clisson,  in  the  army.  It  had  been  arranged  in  the  council, 
Without  his  knowledge,  that,  for  the  better  safeguard  of  the 
king's  person,  Sir  Oliver  should  give  up,  for  the  day  of  the 
bjittle,  his  office  of  constable,  which  required  his  presence  in 
the  van,  and  remain  behind  with  the  royal  staff.  On  this  being 
communicated  to  him,  the  surprise  and  grief  of  the  constable 
were  extreme. 

^^  Most  dear  lord,"  he  said,  ^*  I  know  that  I  never  can  b^ 
more  highly  honoured  than  in  guarding  your  person  ;  and  I  by 
no  means  pretend  that  the  business  in  the  van  cannot  be  done 
without  me  ;  yiet,  having  myself  drawn  up  the  army,  and  in- 
structed them  in  what  manner  to  receive  the  foe,  ray  absenee 
at  the  moment  of  the  shock  may  be  attended  with  disastrous 
consequences.  I  therefore  entreat  of  you,  most  dear  Ibrd, 
that  you  will  not  interfere  with  the  prior  arrangements,  which 
were  atl  made  for  the  best ;  and  in  which,  I  do  assure  yoo, 
jou  will  find  your  advantage."! 

The  boy-king  was  quite  unprepared  for  reply  to  this  address, 
nnd  would  only  assure  the  constable  that  it  was  solely  from 
the  confidence  he  had  in  his  valour  and  talents,  that  he  wished 
U>  have  him  near  his  person  ^  and  when  Sir  Oliver  again,  in  a 
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firm  and  manly  manner,  repeated  his  entreaties  to  be  tttlowed 
to  ant  as  constable —  ' 

"  Be  it  so,  then;"  said  Charles  ;  "  you  know  better  than 
either  I  or  my  council  what  should  be  done.  Away,  Sir  Con- 
stable, and  act  as  you  will,  in  the  name  of  Ood  and  St.  Denis  !"* 

On  Thursday  morning,  it  being  well  known  from  the  reports 
of  the  foragers  that  the  day  could  not  pass  without  a  battle, 
all  the  men-at-arms  of  the  army — vanguard,  rearguard;  and 
king's  battalion— armed  themselves  completely,  excepting  the 
helmet,  which  it  was  not  customary  to  assume  till  just  before 
engaging ;  and^  mass  being  heard,  scouts  were  sent  out  to  re- 
connoitre the  position  of  the  enemy. 

Artaveld  was  not  far  off.  Gn  the  Wednesday  evening  he 
had  taken  up  a  very  handsome  position  between  the  hill  and 
the  town  of  Rosebecque,  where  the  king  was  quartered,  having 
a  ditch  on  one  side,  and  a  grove  on  the  other,  and  in  front  a 
hedge  of  considerable  strength.  In  the  evening,  he  also  had 
his  official  supper,  as  well  as  the  king  of.  France  ;  and  around 
the  magnificent  board  were  marshalled  hearts  not  less  stout 
and  true  than  those  which  at  the  same  moment  honoured  the 
tent  of  royalty. 

**  SkSj"  said  he,  rising  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment, 
*•  before  you  return  to  your  quarters,  I  would  claim  your  at- 
tention for  a  moment.  At  no  great  distance,  in  front  of  our 
lines,  there  is  a  powerful  enemy,  with  whom  in  the  morning, 
by  the  permission  of  God,  we  are  to  engage  in  mortal  fight* 
This  enemy  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  King  of  France, 
attended  by  the  whole  flower  of  the  French  nobility  and  chi- 
valry* Sirs,  in  comparing  the  strength  of  two  hostile  parties, 
there  are  two  points  in  which  it  must  be  considered,  one  moral, 
and  one  physical.  We  must  not  only  irtqu^re  what  are  their 
numbers,  their  arms,  and  their  discipline,  but  what  are  the 
motives  which  lead  them  to  the  field-^by  what  spirit  they  are 
actuated  in  the  fight,  and  what  are  tbe  recollections  of  shame 
or  glory  which  elevate  or  cast  down  their  souls. 

**  With  regard  to  the  material  of  our  army,  it  is  otfly  neces^ 
sary  fo  say  that  we  are  in  every  respect  the  equals  of  the 
French.  We  are  the  same  men  who  cor^uered  at  Brugeii, 
and  answered  the  cry  of  '  Flanders  for  the  Lion  V  with  the 
nobler  battle-word  of  « Flanders  for  the  People !'  We  are 
they,  who,  in  midst  of  the  hurrah  of  triumph,  drank  the  healths 
«/  our  ladies  at  Damme,  in'the  wines  of  Poitou,  Gascony,  and 
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La  Rocbelle,  ^nd  who  relieved  the  hunger*  of  our  besieged 
comrades  with  the  line  \>read  of  Slbys. 

*''  But  in  the  other,  and  higher  consideration  of  cause  and 
motive — what  a  difference  does  there  appear  between  the 
French  and  us  !  Thejf  are  the  invaders  of  a  country  whose 
only  crime  is  a  determination  to  be  free  ;  toe  are  the  men  them- 
selves of  the  glorious  land,  whose  very  soil  seems  Uf  have 
"bristled  up  into  knives  and  lances  at  the  echo  of  the  tread  of 
tyranny.  We  fight  for  liberty — to  preserve  the  franchises  of 
Flanders — for  the  eternal  and  unalienable  rights  of  man. 

^'  Sirs,  there  is  but  one  other  circumstance  I  would  suggest  to 
you,  and  then  I  shall  dismiss  you  to  your  rest  We  are  not  alone 
in  this  great  cause.  The  spiqt  of  liberty  is  abroadin  Europe, 
and^the  people  of  all  tongues  and  nations  are  our  allies.  In 
France  more  especially,  the  event  of  our  struggle  is  awaited 
with  intense  anxiety.  The  enemies  of  tlie  people  there  are 
ours — they  are  the  French  nobles,  with  whom  we  are  on  the 
point  of  battle.  Not,  a  man  of  these  lordly  oppressors,  when 
baffled  here,  must  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  rivet  the 
chains  which  his  countrymen  only  wait  the  word  from  us  to 
throw  off!  Spare  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  misled  ;  but  slay 
the  nobles — slay  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword — ^slay  one  and 
all !  As  for  the  king,  he  is  but  a  child  ;  raise  not  your  hands 
against  his  life.  We  will  carry  him  back  to  Ghent,  and  teach 
kirn  Flemish — the  language  of  liberty  !"* 

This  speech  was  received  with  a  shout  of  enthusiasm  ;  and, 
in  the  fierce  and  bitter  spirit  of  the  times,  the  answer,  by  unani- 
mous acclamation,  was,  <^  Death  to  the  nobles  !*' 

When  Philip  was  leilt  alone  in  the  tent,  he  sat  for  some  time 
as  motionless  in  his  chair  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep.  Every 
thing  was  silent ;  for  the  sound  of  the  slow  and  measured  foot- 
steps of  the  sentinel  without,  accorded  so  well  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scene,  that  it  seemed  as  it  were  to  form  a  part  of 
the  stillness  of  the  hour.  The  neglected  tapers  burnt  so  dimly 
that  ever  and  anon  the  moonlight,  streaming  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  canvass  athwart  their  flam^,  gave  a  spectral  pale- 
ness to  all  things  around  ;  and  as  Philip,  starting  in  the  mid^t 
of  his  meditation?)  threw  a  hasty  glance  round  the  tent,  he  felt 
a  sensation  creeping  over  him,  resembling  the  thrill  of  inde- 
finite  terxyr  which  sometimes  freezas  the  quick  blood  of  boy- 
hood when  deserted  by  the  angel  of  sleep,  at  the  mystic  hoiur 
ofmidnigh^ 
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TbciA  t6«e  upon  his  waking  dream,  slow,  mute,  and  sS^nly 
the^ihantoms  of  the  past.  The  faded  colours  of  the  pictured 
j^  former  years  were  renewed  before  his  eyes,  as  in  a  magic 
glass  ;  and,  the  &wfal  forms  of  the  dead,  gliding  stately  acrossi 
seemed  to  point  significantly^  as  one  by  one  they  vanished,  to- 
wards the  fatefal  fields  of  Rosebecque.  Among  the  rest  was 
the  pale  and  bloody  figure  of  Symon  Bete,  and  a  strange  lex- 
pression  of  triumph  appeared  to  mingle  with  the  same  look  of 
horror  with  which  he  had  gazed  en  his  murderer,  when  Philip 
stabbed  him  in  the  town-hall  of  Ghent.  Nor  was  Marie's 
mother  wanting  in  the  unearthly  show  :  her  face^  in  which  the 
glittering  eyes  seemed  to  have  survived  the  other  features,  that 
were  as  pale  and  lifeless  as  a  mould  of  wax,  was  before  him 
with  ghastly  distinctness  ;  and  her  last  words,  filled  with  mys-  . 
tic  meaning,  were  anew  shrieked  in  his  ear.  Suddenly,  the 
figure  was  transformed  before  his  fevered  sight,  and  its  look 
of  mingled  menace  and  derision  was  gilded  by  superhuman 
beauty.  It  advanced  suddenly,  and  ArtaveJd  staggered  back. 
^Mn  the  name  of  God,  I  defy  thee !"  said  Philip,  grasping 
liis  swords 

'*  My  lord,  are  you  unwell?  methought  you  called;  you 
you  arc  pale  I  you  tremble  !'* 

**"  It  is  cold,  child,"  said  Philip,  recovering  ;  **  another  cup 
of  wine.     Why  are  you  not  in  bed,  Marie." 

^*  Sir,  I  have  been  in  bed,  and  am  risen,  for  I  could  not  sleep, 
I  am  feverish  with  watching.  I  thought  that  your  apartmemt 
was  filled  with  company,  but  not  those  who  supped  with  you; 
and  then  I  heard  a  voice" — 

**  What  voice  ?" 

"Philip, I  thought  it  was  my  ckad  mother's!  And  theji 
you  called,  and  I  rushed  in,  expecting  I  know  not  what,  and 
behold,  you  were  alone  !'* 

**  It  is  phantasy,"  said  Philip.  '*  This  is  the  hour  when  the 
things  and  persons  of  the  present  world  being  shrouded  in 
darkness,  the  spirits  of  memory  walk  the  night, — Go  in,  Marie ;. 
invoke  the  protection  of  your  good  angel,  and  try  to  sleep." 

"  Sir,  I  am  feverish.  Methinks  the  atmosphere  within  is 
■close  and  heavy  ;  I  would  you  wQuld'  permit  me  to  walk  out 
into  the  air  before  the  tent.'* 

*<  Be  it  so,  then  ;  but  tarry  not  long,  for  jou  have  need  of 
«leep." 

Marie  indeed  had  need  of  sleep,  for  she  had  not  closed  her 
eyes  since  the  night  of  her  parent's  death,  and  her  brain  was 
<dry  with  watching.    The  moment  decisive  of  her  destinj  W4tf 
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at  hand  ;  and  sometimea  she  grew  pale  with  superstidoua  frar, 
as  she  thought  of  her  mother's  denunciation  against  the  man 
whom,  in  the  event  of  viGtory,  she  would  be  compelled  to  mar- 
ry ;  and  sometimes  her  paleness  was  chased  by  the  flush  of 
maiden  Indignation,  as  she  inquired  whether,  indeed,  she  weukt 
be  allowed  the  alternative  of  marriage  with  the  Regei^t  of 
Finders.  Philip  was  strangely  altered :  his  eye  was  fierce, 
even  wh^n  it  rested  on  hers  ;  i^ndhis  temper  wa»  proud,  harshf 
and  imperious. 

Marie  had  not  been  all  her  life  in  seclusion  ;  she  was  a  sol- 
dier's daughter,  and  had  seen  many  baUle-fields ;  and  her 
quick  eye  discovered  at  a  glance  the  advantages  of  Artaveid's 
position,  and  the  masterly  arrangement  of  his  army.  Success, 
so  far  as  human  means  could  command  it,  seemed  to  her  to  be 
almost  certain  ;  atid  she  could  only  pray  for  his  defeat.  It  is 
singular,  that  with  the  idea  of  defeat  there  was  never  combined 
that  of  Philip's  death  ;  but  Marie  was  only  a  girl,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  occurred,  she  loved  him  still ;  and  when 
she  beheld  in  imagination  his  routed  army  flying  before  the 
foe,  she  only  thought  of  his  words,  ^*  Why  then,  I  shall  be  a 
simple  soldier  again  !"'  • 

It  was  a  moonlight  night,  but  only  clear  by  fiU ;  for,  al* 
though  all  was  as  calm  as  death  below,  clouds  were  hurrying 
across  the  sky,  as  if  a  tempest  raged  in  the  upper. regions  of  air. 
Siicldeniy  she  beard  a  singular  noise  in  the  direction  of  Mont 
d'Or,  an  eminence  between  the  camp  and  Rosebecque. 
Whether  it  was  owing  or  not  to  her  fevered  imagination  having 
dwelt  so  long  upon  scenes  of  war,  cannot  now  be  ascertained^ 
but  she  did  imagine  that  the  sound  resembled  the  shouts  of 
battle  ;  and  at  leng^th  she  saw,  or  imagined  «he  saw,  distinctly, 
various  moving  bodies  passing  and  repassing  on  Mont  d'Or, 
like^the  divisions  of  van  army  in  motion.*  At  the  same  time, 
shadows  resembling  columns  of  smoke  rose  into  the  air,  and 
'sparks  offire  shot  along  the  sky  indifferent  parts  of  the  heavens-t 

Transfixed  with 'surprise,  Marie  continued  to  gaze  upon 
Mont  d'Or,  till  the  moving  masses  appeared  to  change  in  some 
measure  their  character,  and,  instead  of  an  army  taking  up  or 
leaving  its  position,  a  magnificent  battle-scene  broke  upon  her 
view.  The  sound,  which  before  had  .been  monotonous  and 
indistinct,  appeared  to  separate  into  its  component  parts,  and 
*'  Montjoye  Saint  Denis  I"  and  other  cries  assailed  her  ear.J 
.At  these  sights  and  sounds,  Marie  forgot  her  late  wishesi  and 
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what  had  seemed  to  be  her  true  interests ;  and  she  rushed 
back  instinctively  into  the  tent,  crying  out,  ^*  Philip,  Philip ! 
The  Frenct»  are  on  Mont  d'Or  1" 

Artaveldysnatching  up  bis  battle-axe,  instantly  hastened  to  the 
spot  she  had  left ;  and  on  receiving  a  confirmation  of  ^the  news 
from  his  pwn  eyes  and  ears,. ordered,  in  a  furious  tone,  the  alarm 
to  be  sounded,  and  the  captain  of  the  guard  dragged  before  him. 

'^  Sir,"  said  the  officer,  in  reply  to  his  reproaches,  ^'  all  the 
sentinels  in  our  army  have  been  disturbed  by  these  things  for 
some  time  past,  and  reconnoitring  parties  have  been  repeat- 
edly despatched  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  On  arriving  at  the 
spot,  however,  they  can  find  nothing  {  and  every  inch  of  ground 
on  MonI  d'Or  has  been  ridden  over  again  and  again,  without 
an  enemy  being  discovered/'*  Philip  was  struck  dumb  with 
amazement,  and,  dismissing  the  crowd  of  officers  who  had 
assembled  at>tbe  blast  -er  the  trumpet,  remained  alone  with 
Marie,  and  renewed  his  gaze  upon  the  unearthly  sho^. 

Marie  had  gazed  till  her  br^in  was  0$,  fire.  While  Philip 
was  employed  in  examining  the  captain  of  the  guard,  an  idea 
bad  struck  her,  that  the  phantom  fight  was  a  sign  sent  by  Hea- 
ven to  indicate  that  Mont  d'Or  was  the  place  on  which  the 
battle  of  the  next  day,  in  order  to  end  well  for  the  cause  of 
love  and  loyalty,  should  take  place  ;  and  the  shadows,  which 
were  visible  to  so  many,  were  appropriated  by  her  imagination 
exclusively  to  its  own  purposes. 

'<  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Philip,  <^  like  a  tournament  of 
spirits  ;  the  devils,  doubtless,  are  rejoicing  at  the  abundance  of 
prey  they  expect  in  the  morning."! 

"  It  is  no  tournament,"^  replied  Marie,  *^  but  the  shadow  of 
to-morrow !" 

"  Say  you  so  ?"  said  Philip,  eagerly,  **  and  how  goes  the 
day  ?  What  cries  are  these  ?" 

"  The  cries  on  one  side  are,  '  Montjoye  Saint  Denis  I'  and 
*  Flanders  for  the  Lion  I*  and  on  the  other, '  Ghent !  Ghent  4* 
and  ^  Artaveld  for  liberty  I'  " 

'<  Tell  me,  kow  goes  the  day  ?  I  cannot  see !  Curses  on 
that  murky  cloud  which  has  covered  the  moon !  What  are  these 
on  the  right — that  are  giving  way  ?  What  battahon  is  that 
which  tramples  down  the  infantry  like  a  tempest  laying  fiat  a 
field  of  standing  corn  ?  Ha !  who  is  he,  that  single  figure  in 
the  midst  ?  But  they  are  going— they  are  vanishing.  Did  you 
see  his  crest  ?  They  are  gone,— and  all  13  dark  ?" 

•Frwasart  ^  ffind. 
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«<The  latt  was  PbiBp  Arfateld!*'  mad  the  interpreting 
priestess. 

^^  Alive,  and  at  the  end  of  the  engagement  T'  cried  he,  ex- 
ullinglj. 

*^  And  without  wound,"  added  Marie. 

^  Then  the  beldame  lied  in  her  fabe  throat,  and  I  wai  still 
Recent  of  Flanders!'' 

^'  It  was  death  my  mother  foretold,"  said  Marie,  ^^  and  no 
wounds !" 

^^  Aj,  death  t  and  at  the  bands  of  my  own  men  of  Ghent — 
my  brare !  my  true-hearted  I  False  witch,  she  is  now  howling 
for  that !  But  come,  get  you  in,  the  day  begins  to  break,  and 
a  few  hours  will  settle  all." 

.  As  sOon  as  it  was  light  enough,  Philip,  leaving  the  women, 
varlets,  horses^  and  baggage  in  the  rear,^advaneed  bis  troops 
4o  a  still  stronger  position  in  the  plain,  where  they  had  a 
wide  ditdh  in  front,  and  behind,  a  wilderness  of  brambles, 
junipers,  and  other  shrubs.  Uere  the  army  was  numbered, 
and  found  to  consist  of  fifty  thousand  chosen  men,  who  valued 
their  lives  not  a  straw,  including  sixty  English  archers,  who  had 
stolen  away  from  Calaisfor  the  sake  of  higher  pay. 

The  men  of  Ghent,  to  the  number  of  nine  thousand,  were 
in  the  ¥an,  with  banners  displayed,  and  Philip  himself  at  their 
bead..  Immediately  behind  them  stood  the  troops  from  Alost 
and  Grammont;  and,  successively,  those  from  Coutray,  Bru- 
ges, Damme,  Sluys,  and  the  Franconate.  They  Vere  armed 
for  the  greater  part  with  bludgeons,  iron  caps,  jerkins,  and 
whalebone  gloves,  with  long  knives  hanging,  to  their  girdles. 
Each  man  had  a  staff  with  an  iron  point,  and  bound  round 
with  iron  ;  and  the  different  townsmen  wore  liveries  and  arras 
to  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  Some  had  jackets  of 
blue  and  yellow  ;  some  wore  a  welt  of-  black  on  a  red  jacket ; 
others  were  chevroned  with  white  on  a  blue  coat ;  others  green 
and  blue ;  others  lozenged  black  and  white  ;  others  quartered 
red  and  white,  and  others  all  blue.  Each  company  carried  the 
banner  of  its  trade/*  The  whole  of  this  force  was  on  foot, 
with  the  exception  of  a  young  page,  who  was^  mounted' on  a 
superb  coarser,  worth  five  hundred  florins  ;  which,  on  the  defeat 
of  the  French,  was  to  be  made  use  of  by  Philip,  as  a  chronicler 
relates,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  hi*  orders  for  the 
massacre  of  the  nobles. t 

In  thi^  strong  position  they  remained  till  eight  o'clock  ^ 

«rraiMVt.  t  Ibid. 
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when,  seeing  nothings  of  the  French,  and  beiDg  almost  frozen 
witJi  cold,  loud  jDurmurs  arose  in  the  ranks,  and  the  men  de- 
sired, with  one  voice;  to  be  led  against  their  enemies.  Philip, 
whose  mind  was  still  filled  with  the  idea  of  Mont  d'Or,  was 
not  slow  in  complying  with  a  wish  which  seemed  born  of  des- 
tiny ;  and  he  accordingly  broke  up  his  position,  and  i|iarched 
to  the  scene  of  the  phantom  fight.  .  He  issued  only  one  gene- 
ral order  to  the  troops  preparatory  for  the  battle ;  and  this  was, 
that  they  were  on  no  account  to  open  their  ranks;  but  to  inter-^ 
lace  their  arms,  and  support  one  another,  and  march  forward 
with  a  steady  and  determined  step."*^ 

i  When  the  scouts  of  the  French  returned,  with  the  news  of 
the  ultimate  movement  of  the  Flemings,  King  Charles  ordered 
the^ constable,  to  advance,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis. 
Till  now  the  morning  was  so  dark  that  the  troops  could  hardly 
see  each  other  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  sacred  orifiamme  dis- ' 
played,  than  the  fog  instantly  dispersed,  and  the  sky  Vas  seen 
bright  and  clear. t  At  tljis  moment  a  white  dove  was  observed 
to  circle  several  times  round  the  king's  battalion,  and  then  p«rch 
upon  one  of  the  royal  banners,  and,  inspirited  by  so  decisive 
an  omen,  the  army  moved  on  with  alacrity  to  meet  their  ene- 
mief,  who  were  now  close  at  hand  on  Mont  d'Or.| 

'*  it  was  a  fine  sight,"  says  the  chronicler,  ^<  to  view  their 
banners,  helmets,  and  beaotifiii  emblazoned  arms ;  the  army 
kept  a  dead  silence,  not  uttering  a  sound,  but  )eyed  the  large 
battalions  of  Flemings  before  £em,  who  were  marching  in  a 
compact  body,  with  their  staves  advanced  in  the  air,  which 
looked  like  spears,  aad  so  great  were  their  numbers,  they  had 
the  appearance^of  a  wood.'*  -  ^ 

The  Flemings  commenced  the  engagement  with  iron  bars, 
and  quarrels  headed  with  brass  ;  and  do  irresistible  were  their 
numbers  and  compact  array)  that  the  king's  battalion  fell  back. 
Ti^e  van  and  rear-guards,  however,  came  instantly  up,  on  either 
side,  and  plunged  their  Boui^eauz  lances  into  the  living  mass. 
The  firont  ranks  recoiled  in  pain  and  terror,  as  they  found  that 
their  armour  was  no  defence  against  this  fearful  instrument ;  and 
thus,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  whole  army  was  squeezed  so  in- 
extricabljT  together,  that  they  could  not  raise  their  weapons  to 
strike  a  blow,  ' 

The  battle— if  it  clin  be  called  a  battle  at  all — was  now 

*  Froisaart  contradicts  himself  in  estimating  Arta veld's  military  ta- 
lents.   In  one  place,  he  says  that  he  well  knew  the  art  of  war ;  and 
in  another,  that  he  was  whoUv  inxorant  of  it* 
,  f^romut.  I  Ibid, 
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over ;  for  the  king's  battalion  returning  to  the  chai^,  the 
Flemings  were  hemmed  in  on  three  sides,  and  knocked  down 
with  battle-axes  and  leaden  maces,  like  bullocks  tied  to  a  stake. 
The  van  was  thus  wholly  destroyed,  either  by  sufibcation  or 
blows ;  and  the  rear,  in  astonishment  and  dismay,  took  to 
flight.* 

High  and  haughty  was  the  voice  of  Philip  Artaveld  at  the 
beginning  of  the  confusion.  He  rushed  through  the  thicket  of 
mep,  steadying  the  ranks,  rallying  the  dismayed,  encouraging 
the  bold,  and  shouting  the  inspiring  war-cry  of  liberty.  His 
efforts  were  unavailing.  Dense  and  more  dense  became  the 
mass,  from  the  constant  recoil  of  the  front  ranks  ;  and  at  length 
his  Gbenters,  surrounding  their  almost  adored  leader  in  a  body, 
endeavoured  ta force  him  off  the  field.  At  the  moment  a  migh- 
tier rush  was  made  towards  the  centre.  The  French  pillagers, 
gliding  in  between  the  men-at-arms,  cleftr^d  the  way  with  their 
knives  ;  and  so  headlong  became  the  assault,  that  many  of  the 
conquerors,  entangled  with  the  vanquished,  were  smothered  in 
^the  pressure.  All  at  length  was  over.  The  French  ermy  was 
in  full  pursuit  of  the  flying  Flemings,  and  nothing  was  heard 
in  the  Ute  scene  of  strife  but  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the 
wolfish  cries  of  the  pillagers,  as  they  pursued  their  dreadful 
trade,  scattered  in  small  parties  over  the  field. 

As  soon  as  the  flite  of  the  day  became  certain,  Artaveld^s 
page,  who  had  been  waiting  at  a  \iii\t  distance,  dismounted 
irom  bis  courser  ;  and  the  noUe  animal,  left  at  liberty,  sprang 
with  instinctive  terror  across  the  plain.  The  page  was  slight 
Md  youthful  in  appearance ;  he  was  wholly  unarmed,  excepting 
an  ornamental  dagger,  and  even  the  gory  weapons  of  the  Con- 
querors were  raised  above  his  head  to  let  him  pass  unharmed 
towards  the  field.  He  stepped  sw^flly,  but  tenderly,  among  the 
dying  find  the  dead,  till  he  reached  the  centce^  where  lay  a  pile 
of  bodies,  which  he  knew  by  their  liveries  to  be  the  men  of 
Ghent.  Without  a  single  shudder  did  the  stripling  draw  these 
ghastly  objects,  in  many  instances  yet  quivering  with  life,  one 
from  above  Unothcr,  till  he  arrived  at  his  master,  whom  he  sought. 

Artaveld  was  stilt  breathing ;  and  the  boy  eagerly  searched 
for%ia  wounds,  that,  in  dressing  them,  he  might  by  possibility 
•top  up  the  avenues  of  ebbing  life.  But  there  was  no  wound 
*on  the  body  ;  and  looking  into  his  master's  fkce,  he  saw  that 
the  seal  of  death  was  on  the  forehead.  The  page  then  threw 
off  his  bonnet,  put  back  his  hair  from  his  eyes,  and  shaking  his 

f  Froiiitrl,  ^ 
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luxuriant  curl«  iiil  tbey  rolled  in  wreaths  almost  to  hii 
feet,,  knelt  down,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  the  cold  damp  lips 
of  a  dying  nian.  The  expiring  lamp  of  life  rekindled  at  the 
touch  of  immortal  love ;  and  Artaveld  opened  his  eyes. 

<<  Ghent  .^  Ghent  !^'  shouted  the  (iyipg  warrior  ;  and  at  the 
word,  some  broken  sounds  seemed  to  bubble  up  from  the  blood 
around  him,  for  the  cry  was  faintly  echoed  in  several  places. 
A  Flemish  loyalist,  who  had  fallen  entangled  with  the  vaii- 
quished,  had  even  strength  enough  to  rise  upon  his  legs,  as  if 
by  the  power  of  some  magic  spell. 

'^  Flanders  for  the  Lion  !"  he  shouted  in  reply,  an(f  waving 
his  empty  hand,  as  if  it  brandished  a  lance,  he  fell  all  his  length 
upon  the  slain,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

^^  Marie,"  said  Artaveld,  feebly  endeavouring  to  put  bis  arm 
rouud  her  waist,  ^^  your  mother  was  right ;  1  die,  slain  by  my 
own  men  of  Ghent,  and  without  a  wound  !" 

'^  You,  too,  were  a  prophet,  oh  Philip,*'  replied  Marie  f 
^'  for,  being  without  an  army,  you  are  now  a  simple  soldier 
again  1  Let  me  unclasp  your  hand  from  this  broken  spear,  and 
place  it  upon  a  surer,  tenderer  stay.  There,  Philip,  be  not 
afraid  ;  the  heart  that  beats  beneath  will  not  break  till  you  i^re 
no  more.  Your  eyes  grow  dim  ;  the  damps  of  death  are  on 
your  brow ;  I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  wings  of  your  parting 
spirit  i  Lean  on  me,  love,  closer — closer.  Do  you  hear  me  ? 
It  is  Marie  1  her  lips  are  pressed  to  yours ;  her  arms  cling  (bndly 
round  your  neck — Philip!  Philip!" — Philip, with  a  last  effort  \ 
drew  her  to  his  breast' — a  smile  passed  across  his  face,  and  h^ 
stirred  no  more. 

At  this  instant  a  pillager,  with  his  reeking  knife^  approached 
the  spot,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  as  he  saw*  the  rich  dress  of*  Ar- 
taveld. Marie,  who  had  seemed  to  be  as  lifeless  as  her  lover, 
^0  sooner  felt  him  attempt  to  separate  her  from  the  body,  than^ 
like  a  tigrei^  which  the  hunter  is  attempting  to  rob  of  the  last 
of  her  young,  she  sprang  upon  her  feet,  and  grappled  with  t^e 
ruffian.  Startled  and  terrified,  the  man  stumbled  in  his  slippery 
path,  and  both  fell  to  the  ground. 

/*  This  for  Artaveld!"  cried  Marie,  striking  him  to  the  heart 
vith  her  dagger  ;  but  at  the  same  instant  the  butcher's  knife  had 
pierced  her  side,  and  she  had  only  time  to  throw  herself  once 
more  upon  her  lover's  body,  when  she  expired.* 

*  The  Mory  of  the  fbrtunei  of  Philip  Von  Artaveld  is  told  by  Proif- 
*art  with  considerable  animation.  He  does  not  put  the  reader  off  with 
hii  usual — M  Many  deeds  of  arms  were  performed,  many  prisoners  made, 
and  many  rescues ;"  h^  narrates  with  so*.pethi*v«  af  the  spirit  -nf  his 
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predeceasor  JoinviUe,  who  told  notbiagbat  what  he  himself  heard  &nd 
flaw ;  and  the  action,  therefore,  passes  on  with  all  the  stren]^h  and 
vividness  of  a  reality  present  to  our  eyes.  It  wds  the  good  fortune  of 
Froissart  to^describe  scenes  and  customs  whfch  can  never'be  divested 
of  certain  romantic  and  poetical  associations ;  and  his  name  has,  in  all 
probabiHty,  derived  some  of  its  lustre  from  this  circumstance  :  for,  al- 
though a  pretender  to  poetry,  he  is  in  reality  rather  a  hard  and  dry 
writer.  The  reader  will  perhaps  ba  well  pleased  to  have  in  his  own 
words,  the  following  passage,  as  a  finale  to  the  story. 

"  Thus  were  the  FlemingsNlefeated  on  Mont  d'Or,  their  pride  bumbled, 
and  Philip  Von  Artaveld  slain ;  and  with  him  nine  thousand  men  firom 
Ghent  and  its  dependencies,  (according  to^the  report  of  the  heralds  on 
the  spot,)'*not  including  those  killed  in  the  pursuit,  which  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand  more.  ,  This  battle,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
defeat,  did  not  last  more  than  half  an  hour.  The  event  was  very  hon- 
ourable to  all  Christendom,  as  well  as  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  for, 
had  these  low-bred  peasants  succeeded,  there  would  have  been  unheard- 
of  cruelties  practised  to  the  destruction  of  iJl  gentlemen  by  the  com- 
inon  people,  who  had  every  where  risen  in  rebellion.  Now,  let  us  think 
of  the  Parisians ;  what  they  will  say,  when  they  hear  the  hews  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Flemings  at  Rosebecque,  and  the  death  of  Philip  Von  Ar- 
taveld their  leader  ?  They  will  not  be  much  rejoiced,  more  than  several 
other  large  towns. 

**  When  this  battle  was  completely  finished,  they  allowed  time  for  the 
pursuers  to  collect  together,  and  sounded  the  trumpets  of  retreat,  foe 
each  to  retire  ^o  his  quarters  as  was  proper.  The  vanguard  halted  be- 
yond the  king's  battalion,  where  the  Flemings  were  quartered  on  the 
Wednesday,  and  made  themselves  very 'comfortable ;  for  there  was 
Bufficiency  of  provision  in  the  king's  army,  besides  the  purveyances 
which  came  from  Yprest  They^made,  the  ensuing  nigjbt,  brilliant  fires, 
in  different  places,  of  the  stiaves  of  the  Flemings:  whoever  wished  for 
any  could  collect  sufficient  to  load  his  back. 

'  "  When  the  King  of  France  arrived  at  his  camp,  where  nis  magnifi- 
cent pavilion  of  red  silk  had  been  pitched,  and  had  been  disarmed,  his 
uncles,  and  many  barons  of  France,  came,  as  was  right,  to  attend  on  kim. 
Philip  Von  Artaveld  then  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  said — ^  If  Philip 
is  dead  or  aKve,  I  should  like  to  see  him.'  They  replied — *•  They  would 
have  a  search  made  for  him.'  It  was  proclaimed  through  the  army, 
that  whoever  should  discover  the  body  of  FhUip  Von  Artaveld  shonld 
deceive  one  luindred  francs.  Upon  this  the  varlets  examined  the  dead, 
who  were  all  stripped  or  nearly  so  ;  and  Philip,  through  avarice,  waa 
to  strictly  sought  after,  that  he  wbs  foimd  by  a  varlet  who  had  formerly 
served  him  some  time,  and  who  knew  him  perfectly.  He  was  dragged 
|>efore  the  king's  pavilion.  The  king  looked  at  him  for  some  time,  as 
did  the  other  lords.  He  was  turned  ever  and  ever  to  see  if  he  had  died 
of  wounds,  but  they  found  none  that  could  have  caused  his  deathj^  {!• 
bad  been  squeezed  in  the  crowd,  and,  falling  into  a  ditch,  nombers  of 
Ghent  mea  fell  upon  him,  who  died  in  his  company. 
'  ^  ''  When  they  had  sufficiently  viewed  him  he  was  taken  from  then<9€^ 
and  hanged  on  a  tree.  Such  was  the  end  of  Philip  Von  ArtftVeM.*'-^. 
/ohnes's  Trans, 
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riFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

CjutihBB  VL  ob.  l^SL    CuAjLiM  VII.  1461.    Louu  XI.  1483. 
C|iA<L«»  VUL  1498.    Lovxi  Xn. 

Cbarlvs  possessed  only  the  liiadow  of  royalty,  snd  the  grandees 
fought  for  th#  sabstaaca.  This  is  worthy  of  remark.  When  Hugh 
Capet  aseeoded  the  throne,  the  noUes  did  not  think  it  worth  their 
wlule  to  oppose  hisi.  A  prodigious  change  has  taken  place  :  royalty 
if  now  making  gigantic  strides  towards  tyranny  ;  and  the  office  of 
king,  with  or  without  the  title,  is  worth  applying  for.  The  Duke  of 
Orieans  was  Biade  lieutenant-general  much  to  Uie  dissatisfaction  of 
John,  snmanied  Saas-Peur,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  [A.  D.  1404]  On 
some  pretext  of  a  di^renoe  of  opinion  with  regard  to  taxation,  John 
entered  Faryi  with  an  axmy,  and  the  duke  left  it  without  one.  [A.  D. 
1407.]  The  duke  was  afterward  treacherously  murdered  by  his 
oneqaiy ;  and  a  eordelier  defended  the  deed  with  the  maxim,  that  **  it 
if  lawful  to  kill  a  tyrant.**  John  himself^  jhoweyer,  i^oduced  a  better 
argument  still — an  army,  and  the  Parisians,  who  had  no  particular 
reuen  to  gm?e  for  the  murder^  were  satisfied.  The  young  Duke  of 
OtleiAB,  patronized  by  the  Count  d'Aimagnac  and  other  nobles,  took  up 
VBs  to  avenge  his  father's  death ;  and  even  the  mad  king  himself^ 
having  recovered  his  Reason,  su<^  as  it  wa0,  for  a  moment,  entered  the 
field  against  John.  [A.  D.  1411.] 

Hsn^  y .  of  Kngland  thought  the  eppMtiuiily  teo  £iTO!irable  to  be 
iQswed  to  slip ;  a»d  witii  an  invading  army,  weej^  in  numbers  but 
^oagin  valour,  he  gaiie  battle  to  the  French  at  Agineoart,  and  gained 
what  is  ealled  a  glorious  victory.  [A.  D.  1416.1  D'Arma^ac  recog-. 
niaed  the  conquerof  as  King  of  France.  Joboi  oans-Peur  visited  Paris, 
where  the  revels  eonsequent  on  the  event  lasted  three  days,  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  murders  a-day. 

John  had  a  confidential  interview  with  his  enemy  the  dauphin ;  and 
the  one  who  was  assassinated  was  John  himself.  [A.  D.  1419.]  Henij 
V.  was  nominated  regent,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  lunatic 
Chailes  VI.    Soon  after  both  kings  died.  [A.  D.  14SS.] 

There  were  still  two  popes ;  but  a  eouncil  at  last  terminated  the 
diepute,  and  declared  it  to  be  an  improper  thing  for  any  man  to  have 
duplicate  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  in  his  possession.  They  burned 
John  Hiiss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  for  ^<  searching  the  Scriptures."  The 
annual  parliament  in  France  became  perennial. 

At  the  death  of  the  two  kings,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  proclaimed 
regent  for  Henry  VI.  an  infant ;  and  the  dauphin,  now  of  legitimate 
right  Charles  VII.,  drank  wine,  made  love  to  ladies,  and  lost  the  battle 
of  Vemeuil.  His  generals,  being  brave  and  foolish,  plunged  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  mire ;  and  at  last  Orleans,  besieged  by  the  enemy, 
was  on  the  point  of  surrendering.  [A^D.  14M.]   At  this  epoQfa««young 
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country  girl  called  Joan  d'Arc,  inspired  by  the  viaiona  of  Tirtaoiu  at* 
thusiasm,  which  may  justly  be  termed  supernatural,  being  above  our 
common  sluggish  nature,  appeared  on  the  stage.  She  dreamed  that  it 
was  her  destiny  to  saye  France,  and  she  made  it  so.  Kidicule  changed 
into  admiration,  and  admiration  into  awe.  Clothed  in  complete  ar- 
mour, and  banner  in  hand,  she  led  the  army  eighty  leagues  through 
the  enemy's  country,  for  more  than  half  of  France  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  anointed  King  Charles  at  Rheims.  Haying[finish- 
ed  her  romantic  enterprise,  the  charm  which  had  guarded  her  tife  ap- 
peared to  be  broken.  She  was  wounded  and  laken  by  the  English,  and 
burnt  at  Rouen  for  a  sorceress.  [A.  D.  1431.]  '*  The  more  generous 
superstition  of  the  ancients,"  says  Hume,  ^*  would  have  erected  altars 
to  this  admirable  heroine."    True :  after  it  had  burned  her. 

The  young  King  of  England,  in  the  mean  time,  was  crowned  at  Paris; 
while  Charles  VII.,  feasting  and  making  love,  lost  his  kingdom  with 
the  greatest  gayety  imaginable.  [A.  D.  1435.]  But  the  national  honour 
had  been  really  awakened  by  Joan  d'Are.'  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
broke  his  alliance  with  the  English ;  Paris  opened  its  gates  to  its  natiTe 
kin^,  and  the  strangers  evacuated  the  capital.  The  soul  of  Charles 
VII.  awoke  from  its  long  lethargy  ;  and  his  character  rose  to  meet  the 
pfreatness  of  his  destiny.  The  Enghsh,  in  fine,  were  driven  out  of 
France,  and  the  king  spent  the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  restoring 
order  in  his  harassed  country.  [A.  D.  1451.] 

In  this  reign,  the  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  drawn  up  by  an 
assembly  of  the  clergyl  Its  principal  object  was  to  curtail  the  privi- 
heges  of  the  pope. 

Louis  XI.  carried  on  a  long  war  against  his  nobles,  and  did  much 
good  to  the  country.  He  executed  it^is  true,  forty  thousand  of  his 
subjects  :  but  he  encouraged  the  industry  of  the  remainder,  established 
the  post,  and  introduced  order  and  impartiality  into  the  administration 
of  ail  justice  but  his  own. 

After  fighting  a  bloody  battle  at  Montlh^ri,  which  hieither  party 
gained,  he  made  peace  wUh  his  nobles  by  means  of  negotiation,  for 
which  he  possessed  a  profound  genius.  [A.  D.  1465.]  Sometimes, 
however,  it  happened  that  he  was  overreached.  One  day,  while,  in  an 
interview,  he  was  caressing  Charles  of  Burgundy,  the  chief  of  his  late 
'  enemies,  that  prince  was  suddenly  informed  that  the  emissaries  of 
Louis  were  engaged  in  raising  the'Ligeois  against  him.  Charles  im- 
mediately took  hold  of  his  friend,  and  compelled  him  to  mareh  against 
the  revolters.  [A.  D.  1472.]  This  circumstance  involved  him  in  a  se- 
ries of  wars  and  treasons. 

The  English  again  renewed  their  pretensions ;  and  Louis  got  ont  of 
the  difficulty  by  engaging  to  pay  a  tribute.  He  united  Anjbu  to  the 
erown  by  threats  and  treaties,  and  performed  successfully  a  varisty  of 
other  feats  of  ingenuity. 

This  subtle  prince,  who  was  as  coldly  cruel  as  any  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  was  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  death  in  his  own  person. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  a  fortress,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  a  con- 
tinued agony  of  fear,  suspicion,  and  superstitious  horror,  till  he  died. 
[A.  D.  1483,] 

Charles  VIII.  being  only  thirteen  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death, 
the  regency  was  contested  by  his  eldest  sister  and  the  Dake  of  Or- 
leans. [A.  D.  1484.]     The  States,  convocated  at  Tours,  decided  against 
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the  latter ;  and  during  the  Bitting,  very  extraordinary  language  was 
beld  by  a  deputy  of  the  nobles.  He  inquired  who  it  was  that  should 
decide,  if  not  the  people,  who  had  in  the  first  instance  elected  their 
kings,  and  conferred  upon  them  whatever  authority  they  possessed ; 
and  he  explained;  that  by  the  people,  he  meant  the  citizens  of  all 
ranks.  This  must  have  sounded  oddly*  Even  now,  we  do  not  know 
how  to  answer  the  argument  implied,  or  to  admit  it.  Two-thirds  of 
the  taxes  of  Louis  XI.  were  taken  off;  although  afterward  the  States 
were  far  more  reasonable.  Charles  married  the  heiress  of  Brittany, 
and  this  province  was  united  to  France.  [A.  D.  1491.] 

The  king  then  took  it  into  his  head  to  conquer  Naples,  and  he  did 
so.  He  visited  Alexander  Borgia,  an  eminent  pope  and  poisoner,  and 
held  many  feasts  and  tournaments.  Returning  across  the  Appenines, 
he  beali,  with  eight  thousand  men,  thirty  thousand  Italians.  [A.  D. 
1498.]  It  is  true,  tlie  conquered  kingdom  was  lefl  behind,  and  already 
lost ;  but  glory  is  every  thing.  Charles  died  of  an  apoplexy,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Louis  XII. 

Among  the  beneficial  changes  which  took  place  in  France  during 
this  century,  [A.  D.  1500.]  may  be  reckoned  the  introduction  of  a  tax 
to  pay  the  soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  eaten  up  the  people  at^free 
quarters. 

CQlambui  discovered  America,  and  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  but  in  the  invention  of  printing,  a  wider  stride  was  made  bj 
mankind  towards  the  greatness  of  civilization,  than  by  the  acquisition 
of  new  worlds.  Kingdoms  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  populous  coun- 
tries have  been  turned  into  wildernesses.  This  will  stffl  continue  to 
be  the  case  ;  but*the  mind  will  no  longer  perish  with  the  body.  Know- 
ledge will  never  again  sink  in  the  ruins  of  empires.  Henceforward, 
when  the  political  fabric  begins  to  totter,  undermined  by  cowardice 
and  efieminacy,  she  will  merely  sprejid  her  wings,  and  remove  the  seat 
of  her  high  royalty  to  some  land  of  the  brave  and  free. 


THE  MAGIC  WAND. 


Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  Qiem.  Thy  fates  open  their  hands ;  let  thy  blood  and 
spirit  embrace  them. 

Shakspsars.   ; 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  snch  a  ladj  ? 

Or  do  I  dream  ?  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  ? 

I  do  not  sleep ;  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak ; 

I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things : — 

Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord  indeed  !  Shaxspiari. 

Thxss  was  once  a  certain  merchant  whose  name  was  Alain 
de  Vere,  and  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Paris.  By  dint  of  much 
industry  and  sagacity  in  his  calling  he  had  amassed  a  consi- 
derable fortune^  and  was  held  in  great  esteem  in  the  corpora- 
tion to  which  he  belonged.  The  time  was  now  completely 
past  when  the  bourgeois  were  objects  of  contempt  to  the  higher 
classes  of  society ;  their  wealth,  indeed,  often  gave  them  an 
actual  superiority  over  their  former  masters ;  and  the  lordly 
knightly  when  bargaining  for  their  cloths  and  silks,  particularly 
if  they  wanted  credit,  were  fain  to  lower  their  voices  into  the 
tone  of  politeness  and  submission.* 

Alain  de  Yere,  therefore,  who  dealt  exclusively  in  the  more 
expensive  articles,  such  as  furs,  in  M'hich  knights  themsdves 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  speculate,t  became  in  the  course  of 
time  a  man  of  consequence  ;  he  suffered,  his  wife  gradually  to 
elongate  her  bonnet,  till  from  a  quarter  of  an  ell  it  had  reached 
three  quarters  in  height  ;|  brought  up  his  only  son  in  the  fash- 
ionable idleness  of  a  young  noble  ;  and  began  to  consult  the 
heralds  on  the  subject  of  genealogy. 

With  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  ended  the  prosperity 
of  the  merchant ;  and  his  new-born  pride  sunk  in  the  ruins  of 
his  fortune.  The  throne  was  filled  by  scarcely  the  shadow  of 
a  kbg ;  for  Charles  VI.  sometimes  a  raving  lunatic,  and  some- 
times a  sane  fool,  had  fallen  under  the  entire  control  of  his 
wife,  Isabella  of  Bavaria  ;  and,  far  from  being  able  to  attend 

*  The  privileges  of  the  bourgeois  were  numerous,  and  of  importance 
enough  to  tempt  some  knights  to  enrol  themselves  as  bourgeois  of  such 
a  town,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  them.  They  thus  obtained  what 
would  be  called  now  the  freedom  of  the  town. 

t  Joinville.  t  Monstrelet. 
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to  the  affairs  of  the  country,  was  frequentlj,  as  well  as  his  cbil> 
dren,  deprived  of  almost  the  necessaries  of  life.  His  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  kiDgdom ; 
but  the  policy  of  this  prince,  oppressive  to  the  people  in  itself, 
was  rendered  still  more  bitter  by.  the  intrigues  of  rivals  and 
enemies.  The  state  seemed  to  touch  on  the  crisis  of  a  civii 
war  ;  Paris  more  especially  was  the  scene  of  treason  and  con- 
spiracy ;  trade  was  at  an  end  ;  the  man  who  could  hide  himself 
in  a  steel  coat  laughed  at  his  creditors ;  and  murder  and 
robbery  stalked  through  the  streets  even  at  noonday. 

Alain  de  Vere,  like  many  of  the  other  chief  citizens,  cor- 
dially hated  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  looked  upon  his  great 
rival  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  the  only  man  who  could  save 
the  country.  Salvation,  however,  was  too  long  in  coming  to 
^be  of  any  use  to  the  merchant ;  affairs  grew  worse  instead  of 
better ;  his  whole  fortune  was  on  the  back  of  knights  and  other 
men-at-arms,  who,  in  reply  to  his  demands,  told  him  to  wait 
till  they  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  approaching  war ;  and  at 
last,  Alain  de  Vere  having  waited  till  the  last  sand  of  patience 
was  run,  died  of  the  delay. 

So  absolute  was  the  ruin  of  his  affairs,  that  the  widow, 
afraid  of  taking  his  debts  upon  herself  by  laying  claim  to  the 
moveables  of  the  deceased,  lest  she  should  eventually  be  a 
loser  by  the  transaction,  publicly  placed  her  girdle,  with  her 
purse  and  keys  upon  the  coiiin,  and  desired  a  memorandum  of 
her  having  done  so  to  be  witnessed,  in  token  of  her  abandoning 
all  claim,  and  freeing  herself  from  all  liability.*  When  the 
funeral  was  over.  Mademoiselle  de  Vere,!  with  many  tears, 
took  leave  of  the  house  where  she  had  worn  a  bonnet  three- 
quarters  of  an  ell  high,  and  holding  her  son's  arm,  went  out 
into  the  street. 

^^  Alain,"  said  she,  as  they  walked  along,  ^^  the  will  of  God 
be  done!  My  uncle,  the  blacksmith  in  the  suburbs,  has  just 
offered  me  an  asylum  in  his  house,  till  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
sets  us  all  to  rights  again.  His  wife  of  course  is  a  vulgar 
woman — one  of  the  canaille,  whom  it  will  be  martyrdom  to 

*  Monstrelet. 

t  The  title  of  "Madame"  was  only  given  to  the  wives  of  kings, 
lords,  and  knights.  The  wives  of  squires,  and  other  ladies  whose  hiicK 
bands  bad  not  attained  knighthood,  were  called  "Mademoiselle." 
Thus,  when  Monstrelet  and  other  chroniclers  speak  of  tournaments, 
&c.  being  attedded  by  "  ladies  and  damsels,"  they  mean  to  designatt 
the  rank  of  the  fair  spectators,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  understood, 
"  married  and  unmarried  ladies."  Brantome  calls  the  Seaescbale  of 
Poitou  simply  Mademoiselle  de  Bourdeille. 
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associate  with  ;  but  one  must  bear  one's  trials  in  this  unhappy 
world  with  Christian  fortitude.  You  are  now,  let  me  whisper 
in  jour  ear,  nineteen.  You  are,  indeed ! — notwithstanding  aU 
your  late  father's  customers  (God  pardon  his  soul !}  refused  to 
belioTe  that  I  could  have  a  son  so  old,  with  the  exception  of 
the  odious  English  knight,  whom,  you  know,  we  used  to  endure 
because  he  was  the  only  one  of  our  connexion  who  paid  ready 
money.  Well,  my  love,  you  understand  that  you  are  now  able 
to  do  something  for  your  own  maintenance ;  and,  in  short,  if 
you  would  live,  you  must  work.  I  have  not  an  idea  what  pro* 
fesiion  your  father  intended  you  for,  after  you  ran  away  from 
tht  University  ;  but  that  does  not  matter,  for  now  we  cannot 
choose.  Our  cousin  the  baker,  who  keeps  his  oven  hot,  even 
in  liiese  disastrous  times, — for  people  must  still  eat,  if  they 
pawn  their  furs  for  it,^ — has  been  kiitd  enough  to  receive  you 
into  his  employment.-**Go,  my  son  ;  bake  his  bread,  since  you 
needs  must  bake,  and  carry  it  out  gracefully  and  genteelly.  I 
will  wash  your  linen  with  my  own  hands ;  and  on  holidays  you 
may  still  wear  your  slashed  jacket  to  show  your  shirt,  and  puU 
your  hair  over  your  eyes  like  a  gentleman  ;*  above  all  things, 
preserve  your  father's  cane,  which  you  now  dutifully  wear — at 
least  till  your  fortune  is  made  ;  for  aAer  that,  judging  by  expe- 
rience, it  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Who  knows  what  may 
turn  up  when  the  lieutenant-general  is  beheaded,  and  a  law 
passed  compelling  every  one  to  pay  his  debts  ?" 

Tbey  bad  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  blacksmith's  housf ;  and 
as  Alain  was  not  invited  in,  his  mother  gave  him  her  blessing, 
and  a  gold  necklace,  and  they  parted  with  many  tears  on  both 
tides.  Alain  felt  sorry  to  deprive  his  mother  of  her  necklace, 
which  he  knew  would  have  been  a  great  consolation  to  her  in 
her  misfortunes ;  but  considering  that  to  her  it  would  be  only  a 
kind  of  ideal  consolation,  while  to  him  it  might  prove  a  solid 
good,  he  dried  his  eyes,  and  put  the  trinket  into  his  pocket. 

By  degrees,  his  spirits  rebounded  to  their  natural  level,  from 
which  they  had  been  somewhat  depressed  by  the  mournful  cere- 
monies of  the  morning ;  and  walking  along,  indulging|in  the 
dreams  of  youth,  he  exercised  himself  in  cutting  the  air 
smartly  with  the  cane — ^the  only  patrimony  he  had  inherited, 

*  Monstrelet.  A  little  later  than  this,  the  historian  tells  us  that 
^*  the  men  wore  dresses  made  so  as  to  exhibit  their  form,  after  the 
fashion  in  which  people  were  wont  to  dress  monkeys,  which-  was  a  yerj 
indscent  and  impudent  thing."  The  shoulders  were  stuffed  and  puck- 
ered, like  those  of  a  modern  fine  gentleman,  to  make  them  appear 
broad  ;  •*  which,"  adds  Monstrelet,  "  is  a  very  vanity,  and  perchance 
displeasing  to  God." 
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which  had.been  so  warmly  recommended  to  him  by  his  mother* 
Nor  indeed  was  this  weapon  of  much  less  value  than  a  steel 
one,  for,  independently  of  its  actual  weight,  it  possessed  many 
excellent  qualities.  It  was  a  true  bdton  de  voyageur^  or  tra- 
Teller's  stick,  manufactured  of  an  elder-branch ;  and  the  hollow, 
where  had  been  the  pith,  filled  with  two  eyes  of  a  wolf,  three 
green  lizards,  seven  leaves  of  verve) n,  and  a  particoloured 
fitone  found  in  the  nest  of  the  lapwing.* 

Whether  his  amusement,  being  associated  with  the  nobler 
ideas  of  war,  engendered  a  distaste  of  baking,  or  whether  his 
thoughts  had  suggested  the  military  exercise,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but,  as  he  approached  his  destination,  he  did  feel  a 
growing  horror  of  the  oven.  He  had  never  as  yet  done  any 
thing  for  his  own  subsistence  ;  and  was  his  first  essay  at  carving 
out  his  fortune  to  be  made  in  dough  ?  Perplexed  and  dis- 
gatisfied,  he  turned  away,  as  he  came  near  the  quarter  of  the 
bakers,  and  made  towards  an  auberge,  where  he  heard  the 
people  at  the  door  bawling  lustily — *''  Wine !  wine  !  excellent 
wine !  Vin  de  Beaume  I  Vin  d* A'i  I  Vin  de  Paumier  I  Fish- 
meat — all  prices  !    Enter,  gentlemen  !"t 

Alain,  who  naturally  loved  good  cheer,  and  who  had  besides 
acquired  a  habit,  like  many  other  idle  and  neglected  young  men, 
of  seeking  a  refuge  from  care  in  the  tavern,  puffing  away  his 
thick-coming  fancies  in  one  long  sigh  at  the  door,  cocked  his 
high  cloth  cap  with  a  free  and  gallant  air,  and  marched  in. 

There  were  seated  round  the  wine  table  more  than  a  dozen 
of  those  nondescripts,  about  whom  the  observer  can  predicate 
nothing  with  certainty,  except  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any 
trade  or  profession  whatever.  Some  of  them  wore  long  cloaks 
like  the  nobility,  considerably  the  worse  for  wear  ;  and  some 
short  jackets  with  slashed  sleeves,  exhibiting  a  redundance  of 
fine  but  dirty  linen  beneath.  A  few  had  gold,  or  at  least  gold- 
coloured,  chains  round  their  necks,  and  shoes  which  seemed 
intent  on  rivalling  the  fashion  of  the  days  of  good  King  Robert, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  fasten  their  points  to  the  knees. 
Their  cloth  bonnets  were  almost  all  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an 
.  ell  in  height ;  and  their  fierce  and  glittering  eyes  stared  at  the 
itranger  guest  through  clouds  of  uncombed  hair. 

:  -  *  The  wearer  of  this  cane  toiight  set  thieves  and  wild  beasts  at  de- 
fiance.— Pucer,  Traits  des  Divinations.     Thiers,  Traitd  des  Superst. 

t  In  some  places,  the  public  crier  was  sent  round  to  cry  wine  in  the 
same  way.  At  Cambray,  a  woman  took  it  into  her  head  to  establish 
an  opposition,  bj  hiring  the  crier  to  cry  "  God  is  excellent !  God  is 
merciful !  God  is  good  !•'  &c.  Alberic  de  Trois-Fontaines  says  that 
pjie  was  burned  as  a  heretic  I 
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Alain  saw  at  once  that  he  was  in  the  company  of  gentlemen, 
or  those  who  would  be  treated  as  such ;  and  he  inwardlj 
hoped  that  no  one  there  might  discover  in  his  face  that 
'le  had  just  escaped  being  made  a  baken  He  was  himself  one 
of  the  best  dressed  of  the  company  ;  the  marks  of  neglect  and 
dissipation,  thanks  to  his  good  mother's  care,\  being  less  visible 
on  his  clothes  than  on  those  of  the  others ;  and  he  was,  in 
truth,  a  stout,  trim  young  fellow,  made  of  thorough  bone  anth 
muscle,  with  ruddy  cheek,  an  open  brow,  and  a  lightsome  eye. 
With  an  air  of  careless  familiarity,  blended  in  no  small  mea- 
sure with  a  certain  good-humoured  ferocity  which  was  pecu- 
liarly affected  by  the  aspiring  bourgeois,  and  esteemed  the  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  gentility,  he  swaggered  up  to  the  table* 

"How  now,  gallants!"  said  he;  '*what  of  the  time? 
How  wags  the  world  ?" 

^*  Hold,  comrade !"  answered  one  of  the  most  rufiianlike  of 
the  party,  slapping  at  the  same  time  the  hilt  of  his  dagger. 
'*  In  these  disjointed  times,  it  behooves  true  men  to  be  cautious 
of  whom  they  admit  into  their  society.  I  swear  by  my  sword 
and  my  lady,  that  you  sit  not  at  this  honourable  board  till  you 
have  declared  yourself.     For  Burgundy  or  Orleans  ?     Ha  !" 

"  As  for  the  matter  of  the  question,"  said  Alain,  with  rising 
colour, "  it  is  prudent  and  gentlemanlike ;  but  the  manner  might 
be  mended.    I  would  that  you  had  asked  me  any  thing  else  ?" 

"  How !  what !  Do  you  falter  ?  Do  you  hesitate  ? — Gen- 
tlemen, have  we  a  traitor  here  ?  Speak :  Why  would  you 
that  I  had  asked  something  else  ?     Ha  ?" 

"  Because,  comrade,"  said  Alain, "  for  answer,  I  would 
have  knocked  you  over  the  head  with  this  cane  for  your  arro- 
gance I  but  seeing  that  you  have  demanded  what  I  cannot  rea- 
sonably set  aside — for  Burgundy,  say  1 1  and  death  to  Orleans, 
and  those  who  love  him  I" 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  shouted  the  company;  **  Burgundy  for 
ever  !"  And  they  rose  in  a  body  to  embrace  him.  Their  com- 
panion, who  had  gi^n  the  party-challenge,  for  some  moments 
hung  haughtily  back ;  but  at  length,  extending  his  right  hand — 

**  Youngster,"  said  he  to  Alain,  whose  senior  he  might  have 
been  by  about  twelve  months,  *^  you  treat,  methinks,  with  too 
little  consideration  a  man  of  honour,  who  has  served  his  country. 
However,  in  these  tumultuous  times,  one  may  be  allowed  a  little 
latitude  of  expression  as  well  as  action.  Come,  let  us  em- 
brace, and  there  sit  down,  and  I  will  satisfy  your  laudable  cu- 
riosity with  regard  to  the  important  news  which  is  already  begin- 
ning to  stir  up  from  the  bottom  the  population  of  the  city." 
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<<  Lei D»  0v8t," fiaid  one  of  tbegtiests,  beD«»th  vhttse  ctoak 

Ahtin  eaw  with  sarprise  tlie  gown  of  a  clerk  of  t^  Uoivassiiy 
f^*^  let  us  first  drtitk  round  a  soiemB  beaM  to«acb  other,  ai^ 
tlien  proceed  with  mutual  coaifideiiee  in  the  discussion  which 
the  entrance  of  tlufl  honourable  person  interrupted.'**  The 
health  was  accordingly  drunk  with  be^mg  gravity ;  and, 
leaning  their  heads  towards  each  other  till  they  almost  met  in 
ike  middle  of  the  table,  the  party,  having  first  expiained  to 
Alain  the  situation  •f  pubJic  affairs^  entered  into  solemn 
debate  as  to  the  course  of  action  to  which  they  were  called  by 
honour  and  pi^otism.  At  this  instmt,  if  a  stranger  from 
another  country  had  been  suddenly  transported  into  the  apart- 
ment, while  wholly  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  France,  he 
would  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  nation  touched  upon  the 
brink  of  a  revolutioui  and  recognised  before  him  tte  person^- 
cation  of  its  elements. 

The  news  which  had  excited  so  much  commotion — hr 
already  the  streets  were  crowded,  and  hurrying  parties  were 
observed  passings  the  windows  of  the  auberge — was  really  im- 
portanty  inasmuch  as  it  promised  a  speedy  cdlision  between 
the  two  factions  which  tore  the  country  asunder.  The 
first  overt  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Dukeof  Burgundy^ 
had  been  his  injunctions  to  his  subjects  to  refuse  payment  of  a 
late  tax  imposed  at  Paris  by  the  Orleans'  administration  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  retaliated  by  breaking  off  the  mar* 
iiages  which  had  been  finally  agreed  upon  between  the  chil* 
dren  of  his  rival  and  those  of  the  king ;  and  immediately 
after,  by  refusing  a  supply  of  men  and  money  to  enable  him 
to  defend  his  territories  against  the  English.  On  this,  the 
Buke  of  Burgundy,  after  holding  consultations  with  many 
lords,  his  Tassals  and  dependents,  set  out  for  Paris,  ostensibly 
to  wdt  personally  on  the  king  in  order  to  make  his  com* 
plaints,  but  accompanied  by  eight  hundred  fighting  men  with 
concealed  arms ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  dauphin,  had  this  day  not  less  suddenly  left  the 
metropolis,  with  the  intention  of  removing  the  court  toChartres. 

Such  was  the  news  which  had  set  all  Paris  astir,  and  it  was 

*  Drinking  healths  appears  to  have  been  looked  upon  on  some  occa- 
sions as  a  very  serious  ceremony  ;  and  to  this  day  the  lower  classes  of 
the  French  touch  glasses  before  drinking,  with  great  formality.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  ^*  condamn^e  k  I'eschafTaut,  la  veille  de  sa  mort,  sur  la 
fin  du  repas,  elle  but  a  tons  ses  gens,  leur  commandant  de  la  pleger. 
A  quoi  ob^issant,  ils  se  mirent  a  genoux,  et  m^lant  leur  larmes  avec  leur 
vin,  burent  ileur  maitre8se."->-rasqttier. 
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prMy  g€Beral]y  beMeTed  ;  but,  9»  oBoal,  a  fhonsand  eontm* 
dicUnry  rnmoiirs  were  afloat.  Soinetiinee  it  was  aaid  (hat  the 
Offleans  party  bad  not  yet  quitted  the  city,  aod  the  inhabitants 
wexQ  adaaontshed  to  rise  in  iosurrectioDy  and  by  preventing* 
thehr  eeeape,  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  jnstice  the  authortf 
of  their  rain.  Occasionally,  a  member  of  the  eonelaTo  of  des- 
peradoes assembled  at  the  auberge  of  the  Lion  d^Or,  was  des- 
patched to  gain  intelligence  ;  and  at  length  their  bottles,  casl^, 
ereditr  aod  patience  being  exhausted,  and  their  braine  heated 
with  wise  and  patriotism,  it  was  determined  that  tliey  should 
Btiif  forth  in  a  body,  and  lend  their  hand  to  any  thing  that 
mighlt  be  going  forward  for  the  good  of  France  or  themsehves. 

Alein,  who,  by  fastening  a  leaden  mallet  to  the  end  of  his 
magical  stick,  had  contrived  to  manufacture  a  weapon  wdl 
known  in  the  intestine  wars  of  Paris,  was  not  behindhand 
with  any  of  his  companions  either  in  big  words  or  rapid 
strides.  He  burned  with  the  desire  of  distinction ;  and  ever 
since  the  appearance  of  the  last  bottle  on  the  table,  had*  been 
ready  to  shed  tears  of  indignation  over  the  sufferings  of  his 
oountry.  Shouting  <<  Burgundy  for  erer!''  and  <^  Death  to 
Orieans !"  they  rushed  like  maniacs  along  the  streets,  excit- 
ing tumult  wherever  they  appeared,  and  gatheriitg  a  mob  of 
adherents  at  their  heels. 

At  length,  on  reaching  the  Castle  of  the  Louvre,  they  learned 
definitely  that  all  of  the  royal  party  had  already  left  Paris,  ex- 
cept the  Lord  de  Montenay,  who,  with  his  &mily  and  suite» 
were  just  preparing  to  follow.  Furious  at  the  disappoint- 
ment, but  determined  to  do  something,  however  little  that 
might  be,  the  insurgents  flew  to  the  hotel  de  Montenay, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it  not  yet  deserted.  The 
greater  part  of  the  armed  attendants  had  set  out,  and  the  few 
who  remained  being  quite  unable  to  withstand  so  head- 
long an  assault,  the  place  was  taken  at  a  blow,  and  Alain  and 
his  comrades  rushed  in  like  a  company  of  wolves. 

Alain  had  never  before  been  in  a  nobleman's  house ;  and 
struck  with  wonder  and  delight  at  the  suroptuousness  of  the 
furniture,  he  ran  through  the  apartments  more  with  the  air  of 
one  intent  on  gratifying  his  curiosity  than  on  searching  for  the 
enemies  of  the  state.  As  for  his  companions,  they  tucked 
under  their  mantles,  with  wonderful  dexterity,  whatever  came 
In  their  way  that  was  both  rich  and  portable  ;  and  at  lengthy 
as,  piece  by  piece,  the  valuables  of  the  place  vanished  before 
his  eyes,  Alain,  shocked  and  astonished,  began  to  wish  himself 
well  out  of  the  house. 
Vol.  n.— 9 
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To  carry  this  wish  into  effect,  however,  was  now  no  eBSf 
ta«jk,  for  he  bad  become  completely  bewildered  with  regard  to 
the  geography  of  the  spacious  mansion ;  and  afler  groping 
about  for  some  time,  he  at  length  bent  his  steps  towards  a 
quarter  from  whence  some  louder  sounds  proceeded,  mingled 
with  the  interesting  tones  of  a  female  voice.  When  he 
entered  the  room,  a  scene  presented  itself  to  his  view  which 
for  the  time  put  all  thoughts  of  self-preservation  out  of  his 
head.  A  young  lady,  of  ravishing  beauty,  was  beset  at  the 
same  moment  by  three  of  his  unworthy  companions.  One 
was  tearing  the  trimmings  from  her  robe,  another  snatching 
the  rings  from  her  ears,  and  a  third,  with  most  unholy  paw, 
unclasping  the  necklace  from  her  throat,  with  a  brutality  un- 
called-for by  the  purposes  of  robbery. 

«  Forbear !"  shouted  the  young  citizen,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der ;  and  his  loaded  staff  fell  with  such  fury  upon  the  head  of 
one  of  the  ruffians  that  his  jaws  and  teeth  rattled  like  castanets,* 
as  he  instantly  vanished.  The  hero  of  the  party-ichallenge 
next  felt  his  vengeance,  or  rather  felt  it  not }  for,  ducking  dex- 
terously under  the  sweep  of  the  staff,  he  darted  out  of  the  room, 
and  plunged  head  foremost  down  the  staircase.  The  Uni- 
versity clerk,  however,  the  same  whose  profane  hand  was  on 
the  lady's  neck,  after  considering  for  a  moment  whether  the 
gain  was  worth  the  risk  of  fighting,  coolly  drew  his  sword,  and 
rolling  his  cloak  round  his  left  arm,  advanced  upon  his  anta* 
gonist. 

Jumping  and  ducking  by  turns,  like  a  professional  vaulter^ 
he  contrived  to  avoid  the  fatal  sweep  of  the  staff,  and  twice; 
between  the  blows  to  draw  blood ;  and  at  last,  when  his  sword 
was  dashed  out  of  his  hand,  and  splintered  in  twenty  pieces: 
upon  the  opposite  wall,  he  sprang  like  a  tiger  upon  Alain's 
throat.  The  young  citizen  felt  that  it  was  time  to  exert  his 
energies ;  and,  more  than  all,  he  felt  (hat  the  combat  was  wit* 
nessed  by  her  whose  fate  depended  upon  the  event.  Her 
screams  had  sunk  into  a  deathlike  silence  on  the  intervention 
of  her  champion  ;  and  he  knew  that  at  this  moment  she  was 
gazing  with  soul  and  sense  upon  the  struggle,  and  holding  her 
breath  till  her  heart  was  like  to  burst 

The  clerk  had  a  decided  advantage  in  age,  strength,  and  ex- 
perience. His  dusky  eye  was  ixed  upon  the  eyes  of  his  enemy, 
as  coolly  as  if  the  affair  had  been  a  trial  of  skill ;  and  his  feel 
were  glued  as  firmly  to  the  ground  as  if  he  had  grown  there, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  floor  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  al- 
though thus  immoveable  in  resistance,  his  means  of  offiencst 
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were  impeded  by  the  cumbrousness  of  his  outer  garmentSy 
which  consisted  of  a  great  wrapping  cloak,  besides  the  gown 
of  the  University.  As  for  Alain,  clothed  in  the  tight  jacket 
and  nether  garments  then  coming  into  fashion,  which  exhibited^ 
with  a  closeness  which  some  persons  more  nice  than  natural 
termed  indelicacy,  the  outline  of  the  figure,  his  movements 
were  wholly  free. 

In  vain  the  clerk  drew  him  in  by  main  strength,  till  the  back 
of  his  head  seemed  to  contemplate  a  salute  to  his  heels  :  the 
elastic  bones,  when  the  strain  was  over,  reboonded  unhurt  to 
their  natural  place.  In  vain  he  raised  him  in  his  arms  and 
dashed  him  down  again  in  a  new  position  :  Alain  always  fell 
firmly  upon  his  feet,  as  if  by  an  unchangeable  law  of  gravity. 
The  temper  of  the  clerk  at  length  gave  way ;  the  dull  glare  of 
his  eye  brightened,  and  seemed  to  emit  sparks  of  fierceness, 
and  he  changed  his  ground  suddenly,  and  attempted  to  trip  up 
the  heels  of  his  enemy.  The  motion  was  enough.  His  foot 
had  no  sooner  left  the  floor  than  the  agile  citizen  whirled  him 
round  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  and  threw  him  down  upon  hit 
back  with  so  heavy  a  fall  that  he  lay  stunned  and  motionless.^ 

Pale,  bloody,  and  panting  with  fatigue,  Alain  now  turned  his 
ey^  upon  the  lady,  and  the  two  gazed  at  one  another  for  some 
time  before  speaking.  -  Alain  could  not  speak,  if  it  was  to 
have  begged  his  life.  He  had  never  seen  an  earthly  being  at 
once  so  lovely  and  so  well  dressed ;  fpr  all  his  experience  had 
hitherto  lain  in  the  outward  habiliments — the  surface,  as  it  were, 
of  beauty.  She  was  very  young,  perhaps  not  above  seventeen, 
and  more  than  commonly  tall ;  and  without  being  exactly  what 
is  called  full-formed,  yet  gave  the  promise  of  being  so,,  which 
pleases  the  imagination  still  better.  The  luxuriant  train  of  her 
white  silk  gown  had  been  thrown,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle, 
round  her  feet,  in  rich  billowy  clouds,  whence  she  appeared  to 
be  rising,  like  some  celestial  apparition.  Her  hair,  starred 
with  jewels,  hung  clustering  in  wreaths  upon  her  bosom,  as  if 
to  veil  the  sanctity  of  a  place  menaced  with  insult  and  dese- 
cration ;  a  hood,  terminating  in  a  lofty  cone,  surmounted  her 
head,  and  around  it  were  festooned  scarfs  of  embroidered  work, 
which  fell  wavingly  down  to  the  ground ;  her  waist  was  con* 
fined  by  a  broad  silken  band,  that  seemed  to  the  imagination 
of  the  worshipper  to  be  like  some  magic  cestus,  which  imbued 
with  glorious  beauty  all  things,  even  the  most  common,  on  the 
jperson  of  the  wearer.* 

*  Mom trekt. 
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The  young  femak,  on  her  part,  gaeed  at  her  ddWner  witb 
an  expression  of  gratitude,  strongly  mingled  with  wond^  and 
curiosity.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  dress,  and  in  bis  manner  and 
carriage  there  was  the  true  nobility  of  nature  ;  for  in  a  strug- 
gle for  life  and  death,  the  awkwardness  of  society  are  forgot- 
ten,  and  every  man  looks  graceful.  Being  apparently  eome* 
what  under  the  age  of  knighthood,  his  wanting  the  hauberk 
might  be  easily  acco.unted  for ;  but  what  man  of  rank  went 
abroad  without  his  sword,  and  flailed  down  his  enemies  with  a 
great  elder  stick  loaded  with  lead  ? 

The  lady  looked  so  long,  that  at  last  a  blush  rose  into  her 
face ;  and  stepping  gracefully  out  of  her  silken  cloud,  she  ap- 
proached the  unknown. 

^*  Fair  sir,"  said  she,  *'  I  pray  you  to  pardon  my  slowness  of 
speech  in  thanking  you,  which  I  heartily  do,  for  the  great  ser- 
Tice  you  have  been  pleased  to  render  me,  and  in  expressing 
the  admiration  with  which  I  have  been  inspired  by  your  cht- 
Talry.  I  am  Rosalie,  the  Damsel  of  Montenay,  and  the  lord 
my  father  will  only  regret  the  haste  with  which  our  journey 
must  be  commenced,  from  the  delay  it  will  occasion  in  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  you,  and  from  its  preventing  him  from 
^receiving  you  with  all  the  honour  which  your  rank  and  prowess 
deserve.  Permit  me,  in  the  mean  time,  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  dressing  the  wounds  which  you  have  received  for  my  sake." 
Having  so  spoken,  courteously  and  discreetly,  the  damsel  tore 
a  piece  of  fine  linen  from  her  sleeve,  and  applied  herself  to  the 
duty  of  doctress,  with  a  grace  and  dexterity  which  ladies  of  that 
age  studied  as  an  accomplishment. 

Alain  trembled  under  her  hands,  as  if  her  object  had  been 
^sassination.  He  did  not  open  his  lips  ;  his  brain  whirled ; 
he  felt  as  if  he  was  about  to  faint.  At  length,  as  he  perceived 
her  eying  every  now  and  then  the  fatal  staff  which  lay  upon 
the  ground,  a  pang  of  shame  and  mortification  recalled  his 
flying  senses. 

"  Fair  damsel,"  said  he,  wilh^  sudden  efibrt,  "  that  I  have 
been  so  long  silent  you  must  impute,  not  to  the  pain  of  my 
wounds,  but  to  the  sudden  effect  of  a  beauty  which  I  may  have 
imagined  in  dreams,  but  which  I  certainly  never  saw  before 
realized  on  earth.  Your  noble  condescension  exaggerates  the 
trifling  service  I  have  been  able  to  render  you.  I  have  done 
BQthing  more  than  what  any  citizen-— I  mean,  any  man,  were 
he  even  a  citizen,  and  held  no  higher  rank  in  the  commune  than 
a  baker — would  have  been  proud  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing.     As  for  the  honourable  lord,  your  father,  the  only  ade- 
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qoate  remuneraticm  fae  can  ofier  me  is  pennission  to  escort  you 
to  Chartres,  or  wherever  you  wish  to  go ;  and  I  beseech  you» 
fiiir  damsel,  to  obtain  this  for  me!''  The  damsel  blushed 
and  looked  surprised,  particularly  no  doubt  at  the  episode  of 
the  baker ;  but  she  did  not  withdraw  the  hand  which  Alain  had 
seized  in  the  vehemence  of  his  harangue. 

*^  Sir,"  said  she,  **  the  lord  my  father,  I  am  well  convinced, 
will  be  only  too  happy  to  enjoy  the  escort  of  so  honourable  a 
gentleman  and  so  stout  a  soldier  as  yourself ;  and,  in  his  name, 
Dierefore,  I  bid  you  welcome,  and  pray  you  to  pr^are  for  the- 
journey  by  sending  for  your  arms." 

'<  Here  are  my  arms !"  cried  Alain,  determined,  since  he  was 
in  so  far,  to  go  on  as  long  as  his  fortune  would  carry  him— 
*^  here  are  my  lance  and  my  sword,  my  dagger  and  my  battle- 
axe!" 

<'  What !  that  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  n<3[^g  more  than  a 
staff— a  cane — a  mere  stick !" 

*^  To  my  enemies,"  said  Alain,  stoutly,  ^<  it  seems  to  be  what- 
ever weapon  they  dread  most  Its  virtues  are  incalculable  and 
incomprehensible.  It  is  an  heirloom  that  has  been  handed 
down  io  the  family  from  hihet  to  son,  as  far  back  as  the  art  of 
heraldry  can  reckon.  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  all  the  rest  of 
my  patrimony  put  together."  There  did  not  seem  to  the  damsel 
to  be  any  thing  exceedingly  out  of  the  way  in  the  explanation ; 
and  she  prayed  her  protector  to  descend  into  another  apart- 
ment less  confused  with  the  marks  of  strife.  As  for  the 
clerk,  they  concluded  that  his  fall  had  proved  mortal,  since  he 
neither  stirred  nor  spoke ;  and  they  knew  that  the  other  ruffians 
had  fled  from  the  house  on  seeing  theur  companion  descend  as 
if  pitched  down-stairs  like  a  clod. 

'^  Alas,  my  poor  necklace !"  exclaimed  Rosalie,  observing, 
for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  lying  broken  in  pieces  upon  the 
floor.  . 

•  '<  Let  not  that  concern  you,"  said  the  gallant,  willing  to  act 
the  great  lord  to  the  life,  as  well  as  prompted  by  the  natural 
generosity  of  his  disposition — ^^  here  is  one  which  I  happen  to 
have  in  my  pocket ;  it  is  less  valuable,  no  doubt,  than  your 
own ;  but  it  may  serve  to  supply  the  place  for  a  moment,  if 
you  will  vouchsafe  me  the  honour  ;"  and,  with  hands  which 
trembled  at  their  own  audacity,  he  fastened  his  mother's  cham 
round  her  neck. 

^*  My  lord,"  said  Rosalie,  **  for  I  judge  you  no  less,  will  you 
tUnk  it  too  bold  if  I  inquire  to  whom  I  am  indebted  fi>r  so 
many  favours  ?"  i 
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^Ufmme  isAlam,"  jejplM  be^  stannikering ;  but  at  the 
moment  a  lucky  tumult  without  gave  him  an  excuse  lor  runaiog 
to  the  window. 

^^  A-pr^ty  name !"  sighed  the  Damsd  of  Mbotenay. 

The  noise  was  caused  by  the  return  of  the  Lord  do  Monle* 
nay,  who  had  been  to  see  the  royal  efibcts  clear  of  thebarrierst 
and  who  had  now  come  to  carry  his  daughter  after  the  party.  His 
fury  at  finding  his  house  almost  dismantled  may  be  imagined ; 
and  he  swore  that  he  would  not  leave  tbe  spot  till  he  had  ex- 
amined into  the  whole  affair.  When  Alain  was  jHresented  to 
Mhi  by  his  daughter,  as  a  noble  stranger  who  had  rescued  her 
from  robbery  and  insult,  the  father  received  him  Yetj  graciously ; 
but  his  eye  rested  with  surprise  upon  the  staff  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.  The  attendants  in  like  manner  were  filled  with 
wonder.  <^  Good  God !"  said  they  one  to  another,  ^^  what  i 
weafMn  for  a  nobjpman  to  fight  with  I" 

A  search  took  place  through  the  bouse  lor  any  of  the  riotera 
who  might  have  remained  behind  ;  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  corpse  of  the  clerk  had  removed  itself.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  suspicion  that  life  had  not  been  entirely  extinguished  by 
the  fall ;  and  soon  afler  the  body  was  actually  iound  erect  on 
its  two  legs,  in  the  act  of  climbing  over  a  wdl.  The  Provost 
of  Paris,  Sir  Guillaume  do  Hgnonviile,  an  adherent  of  the 
Orleans  party,  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  the  prisoner  de- 
livered into  his  custody ;  and  Alain,  as  thconly  witness  of  the 
crime  except  the  damsel  •herself,  was  mpectMlj  informed 
that  it  would  bo  necessary  for  him  to  attend  forthwith  at  the 
court,  to  give  his  testimony,  in  order  that  the  culprit  might  be 
executed  without  delay. 

Alain  was  thunderstruck  at  this  intimation  ;  acd  he  began  to 
i^el  exceedingly  uncomfortable  with  regard  to  the  share  he  had 
kanself  taken  in  the  transaction.  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
however  ;  the  Lord  de  Montenay  embraced  him  affectionately, 
and  Alain  knelt  on  one  knee  and  kiswd  the  damsel's  hand. 
When  he  rose  up,  their  eyes  met.  Her  glance  seemed  to  pierce 
through  his  brain  ;  he  felt  his  heart  tremble ;  his  limbs  became 
weak,  and  his  sight  dim.  When  be  recovered,  the  damsel  was 
fone. 

The  examination  of  the  clerk  was  ^ort  and  summary.  He 
was  found  to  be  Olivier  Bopn'geois,  a  young  man  of  the  most 
dissolute  habits,  who  had  several  times  before  committed  felony. 
Alain,  atunnod  and  confused,  answered  plainly  whatever  was 
oaked  of  him  ;  and  the  prisoner,  notwithstanding  his  claim  of 
privilege  as  belonging  to  the  clergy,  was  condemned  oo  the 
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tfideaee.*  He  then  changed  bia  grouad,  and  aoeiued  the 
witneta  of  participation  in  the  crimQ,  but  was  only  laughed  atb 
*— <'  A  nobleman  attempt  to  rob  the  house  of  his  friend !"  ex» 
claimed  the  provost ;  <<  wretch  f  jou  desenre  death,  were  il 
for  thu  alone. — Lead  him  away !'' 

Alain  flowed  out  unconaciousljr  with  the  crowd,  and  wheft 
they  had  reached  the  gibbet,  inquired  with  a  start  whether  he 
was  not  in  the  midst  o[  a  dream  t 

«^  Surely,  I  have  dmnktoo  much  wine,"  said  he  to  himself, 
«<  and  aoi  lying  asleep  at  the  Lion  d'Or  t  O,  would  that  this 
horrid  scene  would  change,  and  the  apparition  of  beauty  haunt 
my  visions  again  1"  He  was  shocked,  however,  into  a  convic- 
tion of  the  reality  of  all  that  he  saw,  by  a  giance  of  immortal 
hate  which  the  clerk,  turning  round,  fixed  on  his  face. 

'^  Man  1"  said  Alain,  going  up  to  him,  and  laying  both  his 
hands  upon  his  shoulders,  while  he  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes, 
*^gaze  not  upon  me  thus !  You  know,  I  only  told  the  truth, 
which  I  could  not  avoid  doing.  I  swear  by  the  most  holy 
Mary,  who,  I  trust,  will  receive  your  soul,  that  I  would 
not  have  hurt  you  for  the  world,  except  in  a  fair  fight !"  The 
baleful  expression  departed  from  the  clerk's  eye,  and,  with  a 
grin  of  simple  mockery,  he  replied — 

^^  My  lord  de  Yere,  you  honour  me  too  highly  by  conde- 
scending to  explain !  In  return,  I  will  tell  your  lordship's 
father,  when  I  see  him  this  afternoon,  to  what  a  happy  market 
you  have  brought  his  furs.  Adieu — Prince  Alain !"  and  with 
perfi|ct  composure,  the  wretch  resigned  himself  to  the  execu- 
tioner. The  crowd  speedily  dispersed,  for  the  scene,  at  this 
time,  had  not  the  interest  of  novelty  for  the  Parisians ;  and 
Alain  found  himself  alone  beside  the  gibbet,  with  the  dead  body 
of  the  criminal  swinging  over  his  head. 

This  matter  over,  what  was  he  to  do  next  ?  He  had  spent 
every  sol  in  his  pocket  at  the  auberge ;  and  he  had  given  away 
his  mother's  necklace,  which  he  might  have  pawned  for  a  hand- 
some sum*  The  Doke  of  Burgundy,  he  knew  by  the  reports 
flying  about  the  streets,  had  entered  Paris,  and  no  doubt  wanted 
men ;  but  Alain  was  no  longer  a  Burgundian.  What  was  it 
to  him,  he  inquired,  which  duke  tyrannized  over  the  country  ? 
What  concern  had  he  in  the  ambitious  speculations  of  either  ? 
Taxes  ?  Bah !  No  one  asked  him  for  taxes !  He  was  of  the 
faction  of  Rosalie,  and,  tf  necessary,  would  die  the  death  in  het 
cause  1 

^  Menstr^t* 
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Perplexed  tnd  thoughtful,  he  waodered  moodily  aloDg  the 
fltreetB ;  and,  at  length,  m  the  fretfulnets  of  hu  mind,  began, 
B8  was  his  wonty  to  svmg  his  magic  cane  around  him.  For- 
getting on  this  occasion  that  it  was  loaded  with  lead,  he  was 
not  long  of  hitting  a  passer-by  such  a  blow  as  nearly  tock  away 
his  breath ;  and  Alain,  wdl  knowing  the  probable  consequences 
of  even  an  unintentional  assault,  stepped  back,  and  put  himself 
on  his  guard.  The  stranger,  having  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment, gazed  for  some  moments  upon  the  weapon,  and  then, 
plunging  into  an  obscure  alley,  beckoned  its  heedless  possessor 
to  follow. 

Alain*  concluding  of  course  that  the  invitation  was  to  a 
gentlemanly  satis&ction  for  the  injury,  and  being  at  the  mo- 
ment in  a  mood 

**  To  chide  the  tlumder,  if  at  him  it  roared,'' 

was  not  slow  in  complying ;  but  wheui  the  next  moment,  the 
stranger  stepped  quickly  and  suddenly  up  to  him,  concluding 
that  he  meant  to  use  the  dagger,  he  grasped  him  by  the  throat 
and  the  arm  at  the  same  time,  uttering  an  imprecation  on  his 
treachery. 

**  I  perceive  that  you  are  already  warned,"  said  the  gentle- 
man ;  ^^  but  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  who  am  only 
too  deeply  implicated  myself.  The  rage  of  the  University  seems 
to  have  been  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, whose  cause  it  espouses,  has  passed  through  the  city  in 
pursuit  of  tiie  Orleans  party.  The  Provost  of  Paris  is  already 
arrested,  and  it  is  thought  his  life  will  pay  for  his  temerity  in 
bringing  to  the  scaffold  one  of  its  clerks.*  You  especially  are 
the  object  of  pursuit  with  the  friends  of  the  late  criminal ;  and 
I  marvel  that,  aware  of  your  danger  as  you  appear  to  be,  you 
should  lounge  thus  about  the  streets,  and  even  flaunt  in 
people's  eyes — not  to  talk  of  nearer  contact — the  celebrated 
staff  by  which  you  are  so  well  known.  I  counsel  you  to  pro- 
ceed no  farther  in  the  way  you  are  going,  which  leads  per- 
chance to. your  own  habitation :  but  to  hie  you  to  some  ob- 
scurer part  of  the  city,  and  remain  there  in  hiding  till  the  storm 
blows  over." 

^*  That  may  hardly  be,"  replied  Alain,  in  growing  alarm ; 
*^  for,  by  all  the  saints,  I  have  not  a  sol  in  my  pocket !" 

^  '^  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  said  the  stranger,  **  for  it  will 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  proving  my  devotion  to  yoU|  hon- 

•  Monitreltt. 
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ottrable  Bir*  and  to  y^ur  friencl  Ihe  Lord  de  Montenay  ;'^/aDd 
he  placed  &  purse  of  gold  in  bis  band. 

<^  Adieu,"  be  contioued ;  <<  better  dajs  will  soon  ooae  round. 
This  pjroud  Uni?ef8ity  must  be  bumbled;  and  tbe  Duke  of  Or- 
ieans  restored  to  his  hereditary  post  near  the  tinrone,  from 
which  the  traitor  of  Burgundy  has  for  the  moment  driven  him**! 
Alain,  scarcely  staying  to  thank  his  benefactor,  dived  farther 
into  the  obscure  alley,  and  by  a  passage  impervious  to  a  stranger, 
emerged  into  a  line  of  little  streets,  which  speedily  conducted 
him  to  the  abode  of  his  kinsman  the  blacksmith,  where  his  mo- 
ther resided. 

**'  Heaven  protect  us !"  cried  the  good  lady  ;  are  you  back 
80  soon  ?  How  do  you  like  the  baking  ?  Does  the  smell 
of  the  dough  agree  with  you  ?— Ah,  wretch,  I  see  how  it  is! 
Your  dress  is  dabbled  with  blood— you  have  been  fighting,  as 
usual ;  you  have  beaten  your  cousins  the  bakers,  and  have  been 
turned  out  of  doors  I  Miserable  woman  that  I  am^  to  be  the 
mother  of  a  son  who  will  deliver  himself  up  to  starvation« 
rather  than  work  for  his  living  !*'  And  Mademoiselle  de  Vere 
began  to  wipe  the  spots  from  his  clothes,  and  weep  bitterly. 

<<  You  are  wrongn^  mamma,'*  said  Alain,  coolly  ;  *^  I  have 
got  through  an  immensity  of  work  since  I  saw  you.  I  did 
not  go  near  the  oven,  it  is  true,  but  I  went  to  the  auberge  of 
the  Lion  d'Or  !" — ^his  mother  groaned  ; — "  and  there  I  drank 
an  ocean  of  wine,  with  divers  long  cloaks,  slashed  jackets,  and 
lofly  caps." 

*^  Ah  !  my  family  always  liked  to  be  genteel." 

^<  And  then  I  sallied  forth  to  support  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  save  the  country." 

"  That  was  right,  Alain."  ^ 

"•  And  then  I  protected  from  insult  a  most  beautiful  young 
damsel,  tbe  daughter  of  a  great  lord ;  and  I  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  presented  her  with  your  necklace." 

*'  Right,  right. — Oh,  you  are  my  own  son  I" 

^^  And  then  I  appeared  as  witness  against  the  ruffian  I  had 
subdued,  and  bad  him  hung." 

"  To  be  sure — nothing  could  be  more  proper  I" 

<<  But  he  was  a  clerk  of  the  University,  and  I  must  go  into 
hiding  till  the  learned  body  are  pacified." 

"Alas!  alas!" 

^<  And  here  is  a  purse  of  gold  which  the  saints  have  sent 
me  to  pay  for  my  lodgings." 

*^  My  dear,  dear  Alain !"  and  the  widow  caught  him  round 
the  neck,  and  half-smothered  him  with  kisses. 
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.'  **  I  always  knew,*'  she  said,  *^  that  you  were  bom  io  be  a 
gentleman.  Shame  on  my  tongue  that  but  mentioned  the 
baking  business  in  your  hearing ! — Come,  my  son,  and  I  will 
kad  you  to  a  house  where  you  will  be  in  safety,  as  long  as  your 
fortune  condemns  you  to  eclipse.  Oh,  hOw  lucky  it  was  thai 
you  did  not  go  to  your  eousin^s !" 


CHAPTER  IL 

Rien  ne  m'ett  plus ; 
Plus  ne  m'eftrien. 

Epiiii^h  on  ths  Dvke  tf  OrUans  ijf  his  DtOekeu,  T 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  having  held  a  council  of  his  adhe- 
rents at  Arras,  had  set  out  in  the  manner  related  for  Paris,  with 
«ight  hundred  men.  On  arriving  at  Louvres,  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  he  received  such  intelligence  of  his  rivad's  movements 
as  greatly  hastened  his  journey ;  and,  on  the  day  on  which  this 
narrative  begins,  he  had  entered  Paris.  Being  informed  by 
the  inhabitants,  as  he  passed,  of  the  exit  of  the  royal  party,  he 
did  not  draw  bridle,  but  spurred  right  through  the  ci^,  and  over- 
took the  dauphin  before  he  had  entered  Corbeil,  where  the 
queen  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  waiting  dinner  for  him.* 

In  vain  did  the  attendants  of  the  prince  expostulate, — in 
vain  was  it  urged  that  the  dinner  at  Corbeil  was  ready  to  a 
single  turn  of  the  spit ;  with  the  most  courtly  politeness  and 
humility,  the  duke  wheeled  the  litter  of  the  dauphin  to  the 
right  about,  and  carried  him  and  his  friends  back  to  Paris.  The 
King  of  Navarre,  the  Dukes  of  Bern  and  Bourbon,  and  many 
other  great  lords,  with  a  vast  retinue  of  the  citizens,  came  out 
to  meet  them ;  and  the  party  was  conveyed  to  the  Louvre 
amid  public  rejoicings. 

The  first  care  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  after  he  had  es- 
tablished! himself  in  his  Hotel  d* Artois,  was  to  construct  round 
it,  and  in  the  neighbouring  streets,  strong  fortifications  of  pali- 
sades and  barriers  ;  and  to  obtain  for  the  Parisians,  on  whom 
he  knew  he  could  depend,  that  the  chains  in  the  Louvre,  for- 
merly affixed  to  the  ends  of  the  streets  as  defences,  should  be 
restored.    This  procured  him  additional  popularity  in  Paris ; 

^  Monstrelet. 
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ud  he  now  boldly  memorialized  the  kiDg  on  the  state  of  the 
public  afiairs.  The  docament  is  curious  ;  but  as  it  has  nothiDf 
to  do  with  the  present  narrative^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mentioDf 
by  way  of  showing  the  condition  of  the  times,  that,  among  other 
allegations,  it  ti&t  forth  that  the  king  was  shut  up  by  the  faction 
from  his  servants — that  petitions  were  granted,  not  only  without 
his  knowledge,  but  in  open  contempt  of  his  commands— that 
he  was  allowed  neither  robes,  jewels,  nor  plate  becoming 
his  royal  state — and  that  when  some  small  quantity  of  thesa^ 
things  was  at  any  time  bought,  it  was  immediately  afterward 
pawned!  The  memorial  concluded,  of  course,  with  the  offer 
of  ^'  lives  and  fortunes."* 

Among  the  best  arguments  used  by  the  duke  were  six  thou- 
sand fighting  men,  whom  he  brought  into  Paris  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  under  the  command  of  the  holy  Bishop  of 
Liege,  sumamed  the  Pityless,  and  of  the  Count  de  Cleves. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  his  part,  summoned  men-^t-arms 
from  all  quarters  round  the  devoted  city ;  and  at  last  concen- 
trating his  forces  at  Melun,  marched  direct  upon  Paris.  His 
mal  Sien,  to  await  his  coming,  drew  up  in  battle  array  upon 
the  summit  of  Montfaulcon  ;  the  populace  of  Paris  rose  like 
one  man ;  the  sheds  and  other  obstructions  in  the  streets  were 
pulled  down,  that  the  lance  might  have  full  sweep ;  the  roo&  o^ 
the  bouses  were  covered  with  batteries  of  stones  and  other 
missiles ;  the  students  flew  to  arms,  and  undertook  the  defence 
of  the  bridges;  and  all  men  expected  that  that  day's  sun 
would  set  upon  the  bloodiest  scene  that  ever  was  revealed 
at  Paris, 

Alain  de  Vere,  it  may  be  imagined,  had  been  no  uncon- 
cerned spectator  of  these  events, — or  rather  listener  to  his 
mother's  narration  of  them.  Mademoiselle  visited  him  several' 
times  a-day  in  his  retreat ;  and  at  every  visit  her  news  was  more 
fraught  with 

•<  Guns,  drumi,  trampet«,  blanderbtunes,  and  thuider." 

Alain  was  almost  at  his  wits*  end.  To  be  cooped  up  in  a 
room  two  ells  square,  when  such  glorious  work  was  going  for- 
ward !  What  would  Rosalie  think  of  him  ?  Would  she  not 
imagine  that  he  used  his  magic  wand  only  to  keep  himself  out 
of  harm's  way?  The  troops  of  both  parties  were  assembling, 
the  citizens  were  rising  in  arms,  the  decisive  blow  would  be 
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■trade  ia«  ixf  or  tsvo  i^  fiurtheat,  and  he,  iastead  of  sdTMcbg 
to  tbo  sappoct  of  tbo  ca«M  he  had  eqpoimed  with  aU  tbt  iManSf 
aotemi  ami  tuperqaturalt  in  hn  power,  was  cooBj  taUuog  oyer 
tbe  aiiair  with  his  iBother  t 

Bot  the  Univernty  I  Alain  had  a  dread  of  this  powerfhl 
and  implacahle  body  hj  no  means  ill-fonoded.  I^  felt  a 
■Iranf  e  eeaiation  mn  coldly  through  his  blood  when  he  thought 
of  the  gibbet  sceoot  with  the  corpse  swinging  above  hm  head  in 
tbe  windy  which  but  a  few  moments  before  had  stood  alive, 
and  apparently  menry  on  its  legs.  It  was  the  report  ct  the 
lown»  as  retailed  by  his  mothert  that  the  least  pumshmeot  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  provost  was  the  amende  lumorable  :*  and  what 
less  than  death  could  he  expect,  who  was  supported  by  neillier 
wealth  nor  influence}  At  last,  however  he  lost  his  lear  in  a 
.  natural  love  of  actiont  united  to  an  acquired  love  of  the  damsel 
of  Montenay :  and,  watching  his  time  whoa  the  old  lady  was 
eat  of  the  way,  be  sallied  ibtth. 

It  is  not  known  that  he  micumbered  himself  with  any  par- 
timdar  plan  or  design  for  the  employment  of  his  time.  On 
tiie  contrary,  he  paned  a  good  part  of  the  morning  in  tra- 
Inrsing  the  streets,  and  inspecting  tbe  preparations  ^t  were 
miaking  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  At  len^fa^  acquiring 
boldness  as  he  found  that  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  him,  he 
shouldered  his  stitf,  and  walked  resolutely  to  the  hotel  de  Mon- 
tenay. The  house  was  garrisoned  by  a  single  servant,  who 
at  once  admitted  him  on  recognising  the  s^fil 

**  Alas,  my  lord !"  said  he,  ^'  you  know  not  how  anxiously 
you  have  been  waited  for.  As  soon  as  the  family  returned  with 
Uie  dauphin,  under  compulsion  of  tbe  traitor  of  Burgundy, 
eouriers  wefe  despatched  all  over  the  city  in  search  of  you. 
They  were  commissioned  to  warn  you  of  your  danger  from  the 
Universi^ ;  to  supply  you,  if  necessary,  with  men  and  money, 
and  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  you  to  accept  of  an  aiqrlum 

*  This  was  aa  tgnomimoas  punishment,  termed  *^  haaoorable"  on  ae- 
eount  of  its  being  inflicted  only  on  persons  of  high  rank.  The  offender 
was  led  throttf^h  the  streets  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with  a  buniiog 
fink  in  his  hands,  ^o  the  seat  of  justice,  or  some  other  public  place. 
Inhere  he  confessed  his  offences,  and  begged  forgiveness  of  the  injured 
party. — Cotgrave.  The  celebrated  financier  Jacques  Cceur,  according 
to  Monstrelet,  was  condemned  to  make  the  amende  honourable  to  the 
khig,  by  tlu  proxy  of  hu  aUomqf^  **  bareheaded  and  uagirdled,  haTing 
a  lighted  link  of  ten  pounds  weight  in  his  hands ;  and  he  was  to  de- 
clare that  he  had  falsely  and  disloyally,"  &c.  The  Damsel  of  Mor- 
taigne  Buffered  the  same  ignominy,  «h  the  perton  of  her  ol^orfUy.— The 
mnt  IS  submitted  to  the  reformers  of  our  criminal  code* 
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liare,  A  room  was  fitted  up  for  yoo,  comntuiricating  bj  a 
lecret  pawag e  with  the  cellars  :  and  the  damsel  herself  super- 
intended oTery  thing  in  person,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
till  it  was  finished.  At  last,  a  report  rcitched  us,  I  know  not 
how,  that  you  were  seen  in  the  thick  of  the  crowd  slashing 
about  your  stick — if  it  be  lawful  to  call  it  a  8tick-^( Jesus  pre- 
serve^us  !)•— and  the  people  giving  way  before  you,  like  the 
billows  of  the  Red  Sea  at  the  passage  of  the  Israelites.  And 
then,  an  opportunity  presenting  itself  of  escaping  secretly  out 
of  the  dty  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  .Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
lord  my  master,  with  the  damsel  bis  daughter,  mounted  ih&t 
borses,  and  having  dismissed  all  their  vassals  and  attendants, 
rode  in  disguise  out  of  the  gates." 

^^  Holy  saints!"  cried  Alain,  with  a  spring,  '<  why  did  you 
not  Idl  me  this  at  first  i  What  road  did  they  take  ?  Speak— 
instantly !" 

*<  The  road  wbicb  leads  by  the  gibbet,"  answered  the  man : 
an^  Alain  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

Lamenting  the  infatuation  which  had  detained  him  Ibtening 
to  the  long  stories  of  his  mother,  while  a  happiness  was  laying 
out  for  him  which  he  would  have  been  hanged  over  and  over 
again  to  enjoy,  he  rushed  at  full  speed  towards  the  quarter  indi* 
cated.  Partly  through  fatigue,  and  partly  through  some  un- 
pleasant sensations  which  began  to  assail  his  heart,  he  relaxed 
in  his  hast^  as  he 'approached  the  fatal  gibbet.  An  immense 
concourse  of  people  surrounded  it ;  another  execution  was  in 
all  probability  going  forward ;  and  Alain,  cursing  the  necessi^ 
tie  was  under  of  passing  through  so  public  and  crowded  a 
place,  drew  near  reluctantly. 

A  cross  of  freestone  had  begun  to  raise  its  head  hew  the 
spot  since  his  last  visit ;  and  as  he  passed  it,  he  discovered  With 
surprise  and  some  dismay,  by  an  inscription,  and  a  human 
figure  carved  upon  it,  that  the  monument  was  erecting  in 
honour  of  his  late  companion  the  clerk  of  the  University^  who 
had  been  banged  on  his  evidence.*  What  seemed  still  more 
strange,  however,  the  body  of  the  identical  criminal  was  still 
swinging  on  the  gibbet ;  and  Alain,  whose  fear  was  mastered 
by  curiosity,  pierced  through  the  crowd  with  a  boldness  and 
adroitness  which  nothing  but  the  experience  obtained  in  a 
great  city  can  give. 

The  space  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  gibbet  was  filled 

*  Monstrelet. 
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with  students  of  the  UDiversity  ;  and  in  the  midst  there  wsa  tt 
knot  of  the  doctors  of  that  learned  body,  SHrrounding  a  ear 
covered  with  black  cloth.  Near  this  stood  Sir  Gillaume  de 
Tignonville,  late  PrA'ost  of  Parb  (for  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  office),  bareheaded  and  ungirdled.  Presently,  the  body 
of  the  criminal  was  lowered  down  from  the  gibbet^  and  Sir 
Guillaume  receiving  it,  kissed  it  on  the  mouth,  and  helped  his 
sergeants  to  place  it  on  the  car.  A  number  of  attendants  with 
lighted  torches  then  closed  round  the  car,  and  the  processionse 
forth  for  the  church  of  St.  Mathurin,  where,  as  Alain  learned 
from  the  spectators,  the  body  was  to  be  delivered  by  the  pro- 
vost to  the  rector  of  the  University.* 

Alain  had  seen  enough  ;  and,  thankful  that  the  interesting 
nature  of  the  ceremony  absorbed  so  completely  the  curiosity  of 
the  bystanders  as  to  leave  none  to  be  exercised  on  him,  he 
threaded  his  way  through  the  multitude  with  as  much  gentle- 
ness as  was  consistent  with  the  determination  of  his  purpose ; 
and  at  length  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  himself  completdy 
free.  His-  money  was  spent  to  the  last  sol,  or  he  would 
gladly  have  purchased  a  horse  at  any  sacrifice ;  as  it  was, 
he  could  only  walk  on  with  all  the  vigour  he  was  master  of, 
and  trust  to  fortune  and  the  beneficent  saints  for  his  next  meaL 

He  was  not  the  only  fugitive  from  Paris,  although  he  was 
almost  the  only  one  on  foot.  Horseman  after  horseman  passed 
him  at  full  speed,  as  if  riding  for  life  and  death  ;  and  at  every  re» 
newal  of  the  sound  of  their  horses'  heels  upon  the  road,  Alain's 
heart  beat  as  quickly,  in  the  half-formed  hope  that  Rosalie  de 
Montenay  and  her  father  might  have  been  detained  by  some 
accident  at  the  barriers,  and  were  now  about  to  appear.  The 
circuit,  however,  was  very  great  which  it  was  necessary  to  take 
in  order  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  their 
supposed  march,  without  coming  into^  collision  with  those  of 
Burgundy  ;  and  Alain  was  almost  dead  with  hunger  and  fatigue 
before  half  completing  it.  He  at  length  arrived  at  an  arm  of 
the  Seine,  which  he  intended  to  cross,  in  order  to  shorten  the 
way ;  and  threw  himself  down  all  his  length  upon  the  bench 
before  the  door  of  the  little  auberge,  io  wait  for  the  ferry-boat, 
which  at  the  moment  was  employed  in  landing  passengers  upon 

*  Monstrelet.  It  is  Mbreri,  however,  who  mentions  that  the  provost 
was  obliged  to  kiss  the  lips  of  the  dead  criminal.  The  body  was  after- 
ward interred  honourably  in  the  cloisters  of  the  church,  and  an  epi- 
taph placed  over  it,  as  Monstrelet  says,  to  its  perpetual  remembrance. 
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the  opposite  side.  It  must  be  observ^,  that  from  the  positioii 
and  tortuosity  of  this  branch  of  the  river,  the  ferry  was  not 
merely  the  best  route  for  the  fugitives,  but  the  most  direct  way 
to  Paris,  leading  to  a  bridge  at  present  in  the  hands  of^the 
Burgundians. 

While  waiting  here,  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  despon- 
dency which  was  almost  new  to  him,  and  gazing  listlessly 
upon  several  horsemen  arriving  successively  from  Paris,  ap- 
parently with  the  same  purpose  as  himself,  he  w^s  startled  sud- 
denly by  a  sound,  or  a  sight,  he  knew  not  which,  that  made  his 
heart  leap  within  him.  A  cavalier,  wrapped,  like  all  the  rest 
he  had  seen,  in  a  cloak,  had  just  dismounted  and  gone  into 
the  aaberge,  while  his  companion,  a  younger  man,. indeed 
a  stripling  in  appearance,  remained  on  his  horse,  as  if  un- 
willmg  to  take  the  trouble  of  getting  down  till  the  arrival  of 
the  boat. 

Whether  the  latter  had  spoken,  and  the  voice  had  been  taken 
cognizance  of  by  the  senses  of  man  that  have  as  yet  received 
no  name  from  science — or  whether  some  accidental  disarrange- 
ment of  the  stranger's  cloak  had  awakened  the  suspicions  of 
the  heart,  Alain  did  not  know  ;  but  he  raised  himself,  first  upon 
his  elbow,  and  then  upon  his  hand,  and  gazed  on  the  traveller 
witii  an  intensity  which  made  his  eyes  ache.  At  this  moment 
an  officer,  whom  Alain  recognised  as  a  gentleman  publicly 
known  to  be  attached  to  the  Burgundian  faction,  attended  by 
a  small  body  of  men-at-arms,  rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  auberge, 
and,  throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  went  in. 

The  young  cavalier,  on  the  arrival  of  this  party,  spurred  on 
a  few  paces  to  give  them  room,  till  his  horse  stood  close  by  the 
bench  where  the  adventurer  lay.  On  observing  the  movement 
of  the  leader,  and  the  appearance  of  his  satellites,  he  uttered 
a  smothered  cry  of  alarm : — *^  Oh,  Alain !"  he  ejaculated, ''  Oh, 
unknown !  where  is  thy  magic  wand  ?'* 

"  Here,  Rosalie!"  cried  Alain,  spriilging  upon  his  feet-^ 
"  here.  Damsel  of  Montenay !  Say,  what  wouldst  thou  ?*' 
Rosalie  was  so  overcome  with  terror  and  surprise,  that  if  she 
had  not  leaned  her  hand  upon  the  youth's  shoulder,  she  would 
have  fallen  from  her  horse. 

<^  Alain !"  she  said,  however,  recovering  in  an  instantt 
''that  is  an  usher  of  the  king ;  I  know  him  well — a  change- 
ling traitor! — he  has  gone  in  to  seize  my  father.  Save 
him,  and  I  will  pay  the  ransom!"  Alain  considered  for  a 
moment 

<<  Agreed !"  said  he ;  and  he  gently  lifted  the  Damsel  of 
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McMitenfty  from  her  hone,  placed  her  on  the  leat  from  wbiek 
he  had  risen,  and  leaped  into  the  saddle  binmelf. 

^'  Agi'eed  I"  he  repeated  softly,  «<  fear  nothing ;  **  let  the  Lord 
de  Montenay  resign  himself  to  his  fate,  and  all  will  go  well." 
He  then  waved  his  staff  above  his  head,  and  striking  hia  h<»8e 
a  lusty  blow  with  it,  rode  forward  at  «  hard  gallop,  aod  plunged 
into  the  river.  • 

Qaliantly  the  ^ood  steed  breasted  the  water ;  and,  paaring  the 
ferry-boat,  then  |on  its  return,  gained  in  due  time  the  opposite 
bank.  Alain  landed  in  safety,  and  riding  behind  some  bushes 
near  the  river's  edge,  dismounted  as  if  he  had  been  a  groom 
all  his^life,  and  with  a  handful  of  grass  performed  the  refresh- 
ing toilet  of  his  four-footed  friend.  Allowing  the  animal, 
then,  to  feed  at  pleasure,  but  within  co?er  of  the  opposite  shore, 
he  awaited  resolutely  the  arrival  of  the  ferry-boat  with  a  new 
freight. 

"Die  vessel,  he  had  observed,  was  small,  for  indeed  the  route 
was  very  little  frequented ;  he  did  not  expect  that  oiore  than 
one,  or  at  most  two  guards  would  accompany  the  prisoners, 
and  he  made  sure  that  his  own  abrupt  manner  of  crossing,  iar 
from  exciting  alarm,  would  be  attributed  to  fright,  and  only 
serve  to  amuse  the  men-at-arms.  Every  thing  happened  as  be 
expected.  The  ferry-boat  in  due  time  neared  the  bank  ;  the 
Lord  de  Montenay  standing  upright,  and  a  man-at-arns  of  the 
Burgundian  party,  and  another  person  behind,  sitting  ini  the 
stern.  This  third  passenger  Alain  concluded  to  be  Rosalie ; 
and  a  thrill  of  tumultuous  joy  ran  through  his  veins,  as  he 
thought  of  the  blessed  intercourse  he  was  soon  to  enjo^  in 
quality  of  her  protector. 

It  was  no  time  to  dream,  however.    The  boat  gronnded  ott 

^the  beach ;  the  Lord  de  Moi^enay  leaped  out,  and  Alain,  dart* 

ing  from  his  retreat,  with  one  blow  of  his  fatal  staff  sent  the 

man-at-arms,  who  was   about  to   follow,   reeling   into  the 

water. 

^<  Fly,  my  lord,"  he  cried,  your  horse  waits  behind  the 
bushes  ;  leave  the  damsel  to  my  care !"  and  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  assist  the  third  passenger  (o  land.  This  person 
accepted  his  service,  and  jumping  upon  the  bank,  threw  off 
his  cloak,  and  disclosed  the  figure  of  the  unknown  who  had  so 
kindly  warned  him  of  his  danger  from  the  'Uhiversity,  and  put 
it  into  his  power  to  profit  by  the  information  by  lending  him  a 
purse  of  gold. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  gentleman^  who  had  been 
a  functionary  of  the  Provost  of  Paris ;   "  one  good  turn 
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deserves  another  Tj  aad  tightening  his  belt,  while  Alain  stood 
staring  at  him  in  stupid  astonishment,  he  darted  into  the  trees 
and  disappeared.  The  piuting  clatter  of  the  horse's  hoofs  told 
the  adventurer  that  the  Lord  de  Montenajr  was  in  full  flight ; 
and  at  the  same  instant,  the  waterman,  putting  back  in  alarmt 
made  hastily  for  the  opposite  bank. 

Here  was  a  pretty  termination  to  the  adventure !  The  Lord 
de  Montenay  was  on  one  side  of  the  river,  scampering  to  head- 
quarters ;  his  daughter  on  the  other,  in  the  hands  of  a  bruial 
soldiery ;  and  Alain,  the  would-be  protector  of  both — the  ex- 
bourgeois — the  citizen-lord — ^standing  alone  upon  the  bank, 
looking  foolishly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  shame  and  fury  feeling  terribly  hungry  !  The  boat 
did  not  return ;  the  Burgundians,  observing  the  escape  of 
their  prisoner,  had  gone  back  to  Paris  the  way  they  came  ;  and 
the  waterman,  even  if  he  had  been  tempted  by  a  fare,  was  no 
doubt  shy  of  revisiting  a  bank  where  such  rough  reception  was 
to  be  met  with. 

Alain  for  some  time  felt  so  much  stunned  as  to  be  quite  in- 
capable of  reflecting  upon  his  situation  ;  and  when  at  length  he 
in  some  measure  recovered  his  faculties,  and  his  thoughts  began, 
to  arrange  themselves  in  order,  he  was  ready  to  throw  himself 
headlong  into  the  water  for  very  vexation.  What  fatality  was 
this  which  had  beset  him  ?  Was  Rosalie  a  true  damsel  of  the 
earth,  or  a  shape  clothed  with  unholy  beauty  to  deceive  and 
betray  him  ?  Ever  since  the  moment  he  had  set  eyes  upon  her, 
he  had  been  plunging  from  one  misery  to  another.  He  had 
sufiered^  in  imagination,  all  the  pains  of  death  in  the  office  of 
the  Provost  of  Paris ;  he  had  hanged  a  clerk  of  the  University ; 
he  had  been,  hunted  into  a  room  two  ells  square,  where  he  had 
been  mewed  up  for  several  days,  exposed  unprotected  to  his 
mother's  conversation  ;  he  had  swum  a  river,  drowned  a  man- 
at-arms,  and  rescued  a  prisoner,  all  for  the  purpose  as  it  ap- 
peared of  being  separated  from  his  mistress,  and  left  alone 
upon  this  unhappy  bank,  wearied,  worn  out,  penniless,  and 
as  hungry  as  a  raven  ! 

^<Oh,  accursed  stafl*!'"  he  said  aloud,  apostrophizing  the 
magic  wand,  which  he  had  stuck  before  him  in  the  earth ; 
^'  it  is  thou  who  hast  destroyed  me  with  thy  sorceries !  Thou 
wouldst  make  a  lord  of  me — thou  !  well  knowing  that  I  was 
only  a  furrier's  son,  and  the  intended  apprentice  of  a  baker. 
Without  thy  treacherous  aid,  I  should  have  sunk  at  once  into 
my  proper  station,  and  have  forgotten,  and  been  forgot.  I 
never  would  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  Damsel  of  Montana/ 

10» 
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'  hanged  a  clerk  of  the  Uoivenity'^-or  drowned  a  man-at* 
arms.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  obw  ?  Ha  I  Dost  tboa  think 
I  can  dine  upon  thy  wolf's  eyes  and  green  lizards  ?  Away  1 
I  give  thee  to  the  Devil,  by  whom  thou  wert  begott&n  i"  and, 
startmg  up  in  a  passion,  he  kicked  the  staff  into  the  river. 

He  followed  it  with  his  eyes  while  it  floated  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  then  drifted  slowly  down  wiUi  the 
current.  Presently,  however,  U  seemed  to  chatige  its  purpose' 
of  leaving  altogether  the  firmer  element ;  and,  after  plunging 
and  whirling  round  for  a  moment,  it  suddenly  darted  towards 
the  bank,  where  it  either  seiaed,  or  was  seized  by,  some  dark 
object. 

Alain  watched  this  strange  proceeding  with  growing  curi- 
osity, and  at  length  the  idea  occurring  to  him  that  something 
might  be  meant  by  it,  in  which  he  was  himself  concerned,  he 
walked  along  the  water's  edge  till  he  reached  the  spot  where 
the  staff  had  seemed  disposed  to  land.  Here  he  found  that  it 
was  entangled  in  the  dress  of  the  man-at-arms  when/  it  had 
drowned ;  and  marvelltng  at  the  singular  connexion  of  circum- 
stances which  seemed  to  exist,  he  drew  both  upon  the  dry  land. 
The  idea  of  searching  for  any  booty  that  might  be  worth  taking 
from  the  person  of  a  dead  enemy  could  not  be  long  of  occurring 
to  any  one  living  in  the  troubled  times,  and  brought  up  in  the 
city  of  Paris  ;  and  Alain,  moved  more  especially  by  the  pre- 
sent desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  made  no  scruple  of  examin- 
ing the  pockets  of  the  man-at-arms. 

He  found,  unfortunately,  neither  gold  nor  food ;  a  few  pa- 
pers being  the  only  personal  property  of  the  dead  man.  Dis- 
couraged by  this  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  was  ai>out  to  move 
despondingly  away ;  but  first  opening  the  papers,  with  a  kind 
of  languid  curiosity,  he  threw  bis  eyes  over  their  contents, 
l^hey  proved  to  be  despatches  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  appa- 
rently entrusted  to  the  bearer  by  some  messenger  whose  horse 
had  foundered.  They  announced  the  defection  of  several  par- 
tisans of  importance  from  the  Orleans  party,  and  detailed  a 
plan  for  the  total  destruction  of  its  army,  provided  the  full  and 
hearty  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  could 
be  obtained. 

Alain  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  read.  The  observations 
he  had  made  that  day  convinced  him  that  no  obstruction  to 
the  plan  would  be  offered  by  the  Parisians,  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  every  thing  would  go  precisely  as  the  writer  anticipated. 
Ejaculating  a  hasty  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  he 
again  seized  his  magic  0tickf  andy  with  absolute  confidence  in 
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in  superDfttiniiLl  assigtance,*  took  the  way  towards  the  quarter, 
between  Melun  and  Paris,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  Duke 
of  Orleans. 

A  few  minutes  before,  it  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter 
to  persuade  him  that  l|e  had  strength  enough  to  crawl  so  far ; 
but  supported  by  the  superstitious  conviction  alluded  to,  and 
buoyed  up  with  the  indefinite  hopes  of  a  young  and  ambitious 
mind,  he  pushed  manfully  forwards,  till  he  actually  saw  the 
heights  in  the  distance  surmounted  by  flags  and  tents,  and 
guttering  with  arms.  The  Duke  of  Ch-leans  had  halted  his 
forces  near  the  high  road,  and  wafii  in  the  act  of  holding  a 
council  of  war,  to  determine  on  the  order  of  march  upon 
Paris. 

Invigorated  by  the  fflght,  Alain  sprang  forward  with  re- 
newed energy,  and  at  ^ngth  reached  the  lines.  He  in- 
quired for  the  Lord  de  Montenay  ;  but  that  chief  was  attend- 
ing the  council. 

**  No  matter/'  said  Alain  ;  *^  1  must  see  him,  were  he  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.    Lead  me  before  the  duke," 

**  Why,  how  now !"  exclaimed  a  surly  man-at-arms,  <*  whb 
have  we  here,  I  wonder  ?   Tou  must  wait  the  duke*s  leisure, 

*  Superstition  win  go  universal  in  France  at  this  time,  that  in  the  ora- 
tion pronouneed  before  the  dauphin  and  the  court  in  justification  of 
the  ]>Qke  of  Burgundy,  by  Master  John  Petit,  pro&Mor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  one  of  the-  principal  charges  made  agaimt 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  for  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  the 
kin|r  by  sorcery,  charms,  and  witchcrafl.  His  agents,  according  to  the 
learned  professor,  took  up  their  abodie  in  the  lonely  tower  of  Mont- 
Jay,  near  Laigny-sor-Mame ;  and  their  principal,  an  apostate  monkt 
performed  there  numerous  invooations  to  the  Devil.  At  length,  on  a  ' 
fionday,  one  grand  invocation  was  made,  on  a  mountain  near  ihe 
tower  ;  and  the  priest  of  darkness,  stripping  himself  naked  to  the  shirt, 
kneeled  down.  He  stuck  the  points  of  a  sword  and  dagger,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Orlc^ans,  into  the  ground,  and  near  them  laid  the  dnke'ii 
ring.  Whereupon  two  demons  appeared  to  him,  in  human  shape,  and 
clothed  in  a  hr^wnish  green,  one  of  whom  was  called  Hermius,  and  the 
other  Estramain ;  and  the  monk  paid  them  the  samo  honour  and  wor- 
ship which  is  due  to  our  Lord.  The  demons  then,  seizing  the  weapons 
and  the  ring,  vanished ;  but  the  monk  soon  after  found  Vie  sword  and 
dagger  lyine  flat  upon  the  ground,  the  point  of  the  former  being  broken 
off,  and  laid  in  the  midst  of  some  powder.  In  half  an  hour  the  second 
demon  reappeared  with  the  ring,  whibh  was  now  of  a  red  colour ;  and 
presenting  it  to  the  monk,  said  to  him,  **•  Thou  wilt  put  it  into  the  mouth 
of  a  dead  man,  in  the  manner  thou  knowest,"  and  then  vanished.  The 
whole  oration,  which  is  highly  curious  throughout,  is  imbodied  by 
Monstraiet  in  his  Chroniques. 
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skipjack ;  and  that  Mrill  be  me  the  beard  k  well  gtown  oo  jour 
chin." 

^  Stand  back,  for  I  will  see  the  council.  I  have  an  errand 
that  must  be  sped,  and  that  instantly."     - 

<<  We  shall  see  that.  Down  with  your  stafi,  or,  by  the  mass ! 
I  will  pin  you  to  this  tree  with  my  sword  1" 

**  Take  care,"  said  Alain,  solemnly,  "that  it  does  not  down 
upon  your  helmet ;  or  you  will  grow  to  i\s  point,  like  a  pen- 
non to  a  lance's  head ! — Go,  tell  the  Lord  de  Montenay  that 
I  am  here." 

'^  You  here  ? — Why,  who  are  you,  in  the  devil's  name  ?" 

^'  The  Knight  of  the  Magic  Wand !"  answered  Alain.  The 
man-at-arms  stared  ;  and  a  number  of  soldiers  who  had  gath- 
ered round  to  hear  the  altercation,  repeated  the  style  in  sur- 
prise to  one  another — <'  The  Knight  of  the  Magic  Wand !" 
Whatever  might  have  been  their  ideas  of  the  bearer  of  such 
a  title,  no  farther  obstruction  was  offered  to  his  progress 
towards  the  duke^s  tent.  The  word  ran  before  him  all  the 
way-^<^  The  Magic  Wand!  the  Magic  Wand!"  and  officers 
and  men  came  running  in  crowds  to  look  at  him.  By-and-by, 
he  was  recognised  as  the  hero  of  Lord  Montenay's  story  by 
some  of  that  nobleman's  friends,  to  whom  he  had  related  the 
circumstances  attending  the  robbery  of  his  house,  and  his  own 
csoape  that  day  from  the  Burgundians ;  and  with  every  demon- 
sfration  of  respect,  mingled  with  astonishment,  he  was  at  length 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  council. 

The  Lord  de  Montenay  embraced  him  warmly,  and  was 
about  to  present  him  with  great  formality  to  the  duke, 
although  inwardly  wondering  at  the  caprice  which  had  made 
his  mysterious  friendjselect  so  odd  a  time  for  the  introduction. 

**  Hold,  ray  good  lord,'*  interrupted  Alain  ;  "  time  presses. 
'I  came  not  hither  for  the  sake  of  ceremony,  but  to  save  you  all 
from  destruction.  Your  friends,  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  whom 
.you  depended  for  support  in  the  storming  of  Paris,  have  de- 
serted the  cause ;  and  the  citizens  are  prepared  to  second  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  the  event  of 
the  struggle  beyond  all  doubt.  These  documents  will  prove 
the  truth  of  what  I  say ;  and  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion, I  can  describe  the  plans  of  the  Parisians.  Now  give  me 
to  eat,  for  f  am  hungry  !"  The  consternation  of  the  council 
at  this  intelligence  may  be  imagined ;  and  when  a  perusal  of 
the  documents  had  completely  satisfied  them  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  informer,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  questions  ;  to  all  of 
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vhieb,  howerm',  he  answered  not  a  word  but — *^  Give  me  toeatf 
I  ea J,  for  I  am  hungry  V 

The  duke  at  length  ordered  foo^  to  be  set  before  him ;  and 
while  be  ate  the  lords  stood  round  the  table,  eying  alternately 
him  and  his  staff,  and  greatly  marvelling  at  the  voracity  with 
which  he  devoured,  and  the  quantity  he  consumed.  Having 
in  this  manner  laid  in  provision  for  at  least  three  days, — for 
Alain  knew  by  experience  the  uncertainty  of  war,  and  had 
inly  swcnm  never  again  to  omit  an  opportunity  of  eating  his  fill, 
— ^he  rose  up,  and,  in  answer  to  the  duke's  question,  described 
with  much  graphic  power  the  situation  of  Paris,  displaying  in 
the  coarae  of  his  narrative  a  quickness  of  thought,  and  an 
acuteness  and  intelligence  of  remark,  which  excited  the  admi* 
ration  of  the  bystanders^ 

It  was  impossible  to  hold  out  against  a  demonstration  so  i^er^ 
feet,  of  the  extreme  hazard,  not  to  say  entire  destruction, 
which  would  attend  a  prosecution  of  the  enterprise.  The  duke, 
therefore,  promptly  issued  orders  for  the  army  to  break  up  thdr 
encampments,  and  march  back  to  Corbeil ;  and  the  queen  re^ 
tired  in  all  haste  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.* 

*^  And  now,  Sir  Knight  of  the  Magic  Wand,"  said  the  prince, 
^  and,  in  faith,  it  se^ns  to  be  a  wand  more  pleasant  to  look  at 
tiian  tofeet — I  would  pray  you  to  tell  me  who  has  the  honour  of 
being  your  father  in  chii^ry  ?" 

*^  The  wand  itself,  my  lord,"  said  Alain,  smiling,  <'  or,  rather* 
the  spirit  which  informs  it." 

"  And  is  that  spirit  holy  or  unholy  ?" 

*<  Judge  it,  my  lord,  by  its  fruits !" 

^  Holy,  then,  say  I !"  exclaimed  the  duke*  "  But  never* 
theless,  in  orcler  to  prevent  any  vain  interpretation  of  malicious 
men,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  associated  with,  or  rather 
controlled  in  the  paternal  office  by,  a  Christian  knight  and 
prince :"— and  be  struck  the  youth  three  blows  on  the  shoulder 
with  the  flat  of  l\is  sword. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George,"  con- 
tinued the  doke,  "  1  make  thee  a  knight :  Be  worthy,  brave, 
and  loyal  '!"t    He  then  presented  him  with  a  complete  suit  of 

♦  Monstrelet  says,  thai  this  uaezpocted  step,  which  probably  saved 
Pans  from  what  mifht  hare  been  one  of  the  darkest  dajs  in  its  history, 
was  adopted  from  information  receiyed  by  the  duke  of  the  state  of  the 
eity,  and  the  disinclination  of  the  inhabitants  to  his  cause. 

t  Great  disorders  were  by  this  time  admitted  into  chiyalry.  It  mat* 
tered  little  whether  the  aspirant  had  attained  the  proper  age  of  twenty- 
one  or  not ;  and  we  have  even  m  instance  of  a  baby  being  knighted  at 
/ 
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offensive  and  defensive  armour ;  and  Sir  Alain,  beirildered  widi 
joy  and  astonishment,  retired  with  the  Lord  de  Monlenay  to  his 
quarters. 

^'  And  noWy  of  my  daughter,"  said  the  Lord  de  Montenay, 
^^  why  is  she  not  with  you  ?  Where  have  you  bestowed  her  ?" 
Sir  Alain  started,  coloured,  and  looked  confused. 

«  Why,  what  is  this  ?  Holy  Mary  V  cried  the  father  f  «^  what 
has  happened  to  my  child  ?" 

'^Nothing,  I  trust,"  replied  the  new-made  knight;^' no- 
thing ;  but,  in  truth,  I  have  not  seen  the  damseL" 

"Not  seen — Sir,  Sir  J  Beware  of  what  you  say  I  Your  heart 
I  know  is  yet  dancing,  and  your  brain  whirling,  since  your  new 
honours ;  but  trifle  not  with  me,  if  you  love  your  life.  I  left 
my  daughter  this  morning  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  in  reli- 
ance upon  your  faith  as  a  gentleman,  since  you  promiaed  to 
protect  her.    I  now  deimand  her  at  your  hands." 

<^  In  truth,  I  have  not  seen  the  damsel,"  said  Sir  Alain. 
*^  The  boat  pushed  off  the  instant  you  mounted  horse,  and  did 
not  return.  I  had  no  means  of  crossing  the  river,  and-*>and — " 

"  Traitor  !"  exclaimed  the  Lord  de  Montenay  furiously, 
*^  you  had  no  means  of  crossing  the  river  at  a  public  ferry  ?  But 
this  lame  apology  shall  serve  you  in  no  stead.^  In  spite  <^  jour 
92agic  staff,  if  it  be  one,  and  the  prince  of  magic  whom  you 
MrVe,  I  will  require  a  bloody  atonement  for  the  wroBg  I  sua* 
oect.  Come  with  me  into  the  presence  of  the  duke ;  to  him 
I  refer  my  cause — ^nay,  no  hesitation.--rWhat,  ho !  without 
there  !  Seize  the  villain,  and  drag  him  before  the  prince !" 
While  the  men-at-arms,  who  had  bH  dismounted,  and  the  var- 
lets  came  running  towards  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  Alain, 
springing  out,  leaped  upon  his  steed. 

^  My  lord,"  he  said,  ^<  to  seek  the  prince  would  he  but 
wasting  time  ;  for  he  can  take  no  cognizance  of  this  matter. 
On  another  occasion,  I  will  return  you  the  names  you  have 

the  font.  This  was  the  infant  son  of  Philip  Duke  of  Bnrgiindy.  The 
eontinuers  of  Monstrelet  record  the  circumstance  without  comment 
*^  The  Dutchess  of  Burgundy  was  delivered  of  a  son  at  Dijon,  who  was 
knighted  at  the  font.  His  godfathers  were  Charles  Count  de  Nevers. 
who  gave  him  his  own  name,  and  the  Lord  de  Croy.  He  was  also  made 
a  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and,  in  addition,  the  duke 
his  father  gave  him  the  county  of  CharOlois."  It  is  ourioas  to  notice 
that  the  career  of  this  child^  wh^i  he  grew  up,  was  one  continued  course 
of  trouble,  shame,  crime,  disaster,  and  defeat.  He  was  kiUed  before 
Nancy,  in  1476.  The  following  epitaph  on  him  is  preserved  by  Hea« 
terns,  the  historian  of  the  Netherlands: 

^  Te  pacis  piguit,  te  teduit  atque  quietis, 
Carole,  sicquejaces .'  jaraque  quiesoe  tibi." 
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btoiired  me  with.  In  the  mean  time,  I  go  to  find  the  Damsel  of 
Hontenay,  if  she  is  above  ground  ;  and  if  she  is  below  it,  to  lay 
myself  down  in  her  grave!"  And  so  saying,  he  dashed  hii 
maiden  spurs  into  the  horse's  flanks,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant. 

In  due  time  he  had  reached  the  ferry.  He  swam  the  river 
as  before  ;  and,  with  a  heart  bursting  with  fearful  expectation, 
went  into  the  auberge.  ^e  people  of  the  house  had  not  seen 
the  young  cavalier  for  whom  he  inquired ;  he  might  have  been 
there,  or  he  m^ht  not :  the  multitude  of  fugitives  and  pur- 
suers had  been  so  great  all  day  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  ta 
have  taken  particular  notice  of  an  individual.  No  disturbancey 
however,  as  far  as  they  could  observe,  had  taken  place ;  no  one 
had  been  arrested  in  or  near  their  faoiise  ;  certain  men-at-armsi 
on  perceiving  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  on  the  opposite  side, 
whom  they  styled  the  Lord  de  Montenay,  and  the  fall  of  his  guard, 
had  returned  to  Pans  by  the  way  they  came ;  and  subse- 
quently many  persons,  both  in  parties  and  alone,  bad  crossed 
in  the  ferry-boat. 

This  was  all  he  could  learn.  That  Rosalie  bad  passed  the 
river  was  highly  improbable,  for  the  plain  reason  that  she  had 
not  reached  the  camp,  to  which  the  distance  was  inconsidera- 
ble.  When  once  across,  she  would  have  been  shown  the  way 
to  her  destination  by  her  fellow-fugitives ;  and  even  if  her  sex 
had  been  discovered,  the  simple  disclosure  of  her  name  would 
have  been  a  protection  from  insult.  The  natural  conclusion, 
therefore,  was,  that  she  had  returned  to  Paris ;  and  Alain  al* 
most  hoped  that  he  should  find  her  in  safety  in  her  father's 
house.  The  idea,  notwithstanding,  of  the  dangers  which  a 
young  and  unprotected  female  would  have  to  encounter  at 
that  lawless  period,  and  in  the  seat  of  a  civil  war,  recurring  every 
now  and  then,  made  his  blood  run  cold  ;  and  it  was  with  al- 
ternate  paleness  and  flushings  of  the  cheek,  in  the  transports 
of  hope  or  agonies  of  fear,  that  he  pursued  his  journey. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  this  busy  day  when  he  re-entered 
the  city.  Every  thing  still  wore  an  air  of  bustle  and  confusion. 
Chains  were  fixed  from  side  to  side  of  the  streets,  and  sentries 
stationed  to  examine  the  appearance  of  the  passers-by.  Crowds 
were  Bten  running  to  and  fro,  as  at  noonday,  and  moving  figures 
flitted  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  like  shadows  passing  across 
the  dull  sky  behind.  Some  torches,  here  and  there,  threw  a 
roddy  glare  upon  the  fierce  and  eager  faces  around,  and  were 
reflected  in  the  polished  armour  of  the  knights  intermixed  with 
the  populace. 
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Natwitfattaiidi6g,  however,  that  all  tfaingf  prodaimed  tfae 
proBcoce  of  some  strange  conTukion  in  the  moral  and  peKiti- 
€al  state  of  the  city,  some  sights  and  sounds  were  heard  or  seen, 
telling  of  the  common  business  of  the  hour.  In  the  streets  set 
apart  for  such  trades  as  deal  in  the  articles  which  nature  or 
luxury  has  made  necessaries  of  life,  many  shops  were  open  ;* 
and  criera  stood  by  the  door  pointing  out  to  the  passengers  the 
foodsy  to  which  there  was  nothing  else,  in  the  shape  of  sign 
or  other  displays  to  attract  their  attention.  Sometimes  the 
etartling  sound  of  a  rattle  was  heard^  and  a  clerk  would  pass 
slowly  atong,  announcing,  in  a  doleful  voice,  the  decease  of  a 
oitizen,  with  the  words  *<  Awake,  and  pray  for  the  dead!'' 
The  tolling  of  thjs  bell,  too,  was  heard  at  intervals,  which  de- 
clared the  approach  of  the  fiital  moment  to  some  individual  oi 
the  countless  mukitudes  who  garrisoned  the  eitj  of  war ;  and 
the  priest,  passing^  hastily  along  to  adnunister  the  eaorament 
to  the  dying,  was  joined  by  a  tumultuous  crowd,,  who  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  on  the  stairs,  in  the  court,  and  even 
around  the  death-bed,  to  repeat  the  prayers  which  wiaQch  oc- 
casions purchased  indulgence  from  Heaven. 

The  habitually  observant  eye  of  the  young  knight  rested  fbr  a 
4»oment,  not  without  interest,  upon  the  various  inooagmitiss 
of  the  scene  ;  but  difloturbed  and  harassed  by  hk  own  uneasy 
thoughts,  he  passed  as  speedily  as  possible  through  the  crowd. 
He  was  himself  altogether  unknown  ;  for  in  his  new  garb  of 
chivalry,  glittering  from  head  to  foot  in  polished  steel,  even  the 
4&elebrated  staff,  which  he  still  carried  side  by  side  with  his  lance, 
would  have  failed  to  awaken  remembrance.  A  careless  and 
undaunted  carriage,  and  the  party-word  of  ^  Burgundy !"  as 
easy  to  the  tongue  as  any  other,  were  sufficient  to  get  him  past 
chains  and  sentries  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  had  reached 
the  hotel  de  Montenay. 

With  a  trembling  band  he  knocked  for  admittance  ;  uid  the 
same  servant  he  had  before  seen  with  slow  and  timid  steps  ap- 
proached the  door,  and  recognizing  his  voice,  let  him  in.  Ro- 
salie had  not  been  there  I  The  man  had  not  heard  a  syllable 
concerning  either  his  master  or  the  damsel ;  and  Alain,  after 
standing  for  somo  time  mute  and  motionless,  gazing  with  a 
atare  of  horror  into  the  speaker's  face,  turned  suddenly  round, 
and  leaping  upon  his  horse,  rode  away. 

On  arriving  within  a  few  door|  of  the  house  of  his  grand-uncle 
the  blacksmith,  he  dismounted,  not  caring  to  attract  the  obser* 

*  Each  trade  had  its  ssparate  street. 
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▼aiion  of  the  fieighboim.  His  mnther  heard  hisToice,  although 
it  was  now  so  durfc  that  she  could  not  see  his  per8on»  and  ran 
to  the  door* 

'^Ah,  wretch  I"  she  exclaimedy  half^erying,  half-laughing^ 
^^do  fou  think  I  have  a  heart  that  can  stand  this  ? — How  dunt 
you  leaTe  your  lodgings  this  morning  without  my  knowledge  ? — 
Did  the  University  lay  hold  of  you  ? — Has  the  prorost  been 
hanged  ? — What  have  you  been  doing  all  day  ? — lounging  about 
the  streets  ? — ^Ah^  idler,  you  will  never  have  it  in  your  power 
to  be  ruined  like  your  father  1" 

^*  You  are  wrong  this  time,  too,  mother,"  said  Alain,  but  in 
a  graver  voice  than  usual ;  *^  I  have  been  exceedingly  busy 
since  I  saw  you." 

*^  What  have  you  been  doing  ? — hanging  somebody  els^^not 
enother  clergyman,  I  pray  Heaven !" 

''No,  mother;  I  drowned  an  individual — a  man-at-arms." 

•*  Oh,  only  a  man*at-arms  ?" 

*<  And  then  I  rtpcued  a  great  lord  from  captivity." 

*^  Good — good ;  excellent ! — I  said  you  would  tur«  put  a 
clever  boy !" 

''And  then  I  prevented  a  batde,  and  perhaps  effeeted  a 
peace  between  the  two  princes." 

^'  Admirable  !  admirable !" 

*^  And  then  I  was  knighted  by  the  Dake  of  Orleans."  The 
mother  screamed  with  joy.. 

'^  Embrace  me,  mother,"  continued  Alain,  opening  his  arms ; 
**  1  know  that  the  touch  of  your  son^s  hauberk  will  gladden 
your  heart." 

'*  And  that  it  does,'*  said  Mademoiselle  de  Yere,  sobbing 
hysterically — "  that  it  does,  Sir  Alain — that  it  does,  my  Lord 
Knight! 

^' And  now,  I  have  to  add,  that  all  this  good  fortune  is  bit- 
terness to  Alain-*-for  I  have  loit  my  mistress— my  Rosalie  I" 

**  Never  mind  that,  my  dear  Sir  Alain — never  mind  that; 
you  will  soon  get  another,  I'll  warrant  yeu,  now  that  ybtt^are% 
Lord  Knight  I" 


Vol.  n.— 11 
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CHAPTER  m. 


This  foogli  magie    - 
•  I  here  abjure :  imd  when  I  have  required 
Some  heavenly  music  (which  even  now  I  do]. 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses  that 
This  ffiry  charm  is  for, — I'll  break  my  staff. 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 
And«  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet,  sonad, 
I'll  drown  my  book.  SBAKSPKi.a£»- 

Thjs  change  which  almost  immediately  took  place  in  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  truly  magical.  The  grandees  on  both 
jsldes,  suddenly  struck  with  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  which 
the  kingdom  had  for  a  moment  escaped,  held  a  solemn  meeting 
at  Paris,  which  lasted  for  seyeral  days,;  when  it  was  finally  de- 
termined, that  within  eigbt-and-forty  hours  the  Dukes  of  Or- 
leans and  Burgundy  should  be  compelled  to  submit  their  dis- 
putes to  the  arbitration  of  the  Kings  of  Sicily  and  Nayarre,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Bourbon.  The  rival  princes  yielded ; 
their  contecitioDs  were  amicably  settled ;  and  they  mutually 
promised  love  and  friendship  during  their  lives.*  The  armed 
bands  drew  off  from  around  the  city  which  they  had  threatened 
with  destruction  ;  civil  order  was  restored ;  and  the  Parisians, 
laying  by  their  swords  and  clubs  under  their  counters,  to  Wail 
for  a  new  disturbance,  returned  to  their  customary  business. 

Alain  had  no  business  to  return  to.  He  was  a  knight,  with- 
out funds  to  maintain  himself,  and  without  a  master  to  look  ^a 
for  supj^ort.  The  Duke  of  Orleans.,  although  by  this  time  he 
had  returned  to  his  h6tel  of  St.  Anthony,  near  tbe  Bastille, 
took  no  farther  notice  of  ttim.  He  had  repaid  his  services  with 
three  strokes  of  hid  sword  ;  and  Alain  and  his  magic  wand  were 
soon  forgotten  by  every  body  but  the  Lord  de  Montenay .  This 
nobleman  pursued  him  with  a  fierceness  which  increased  every 
day ;  and  the  new  knight  retired  from  his  vengeance  with  a 
caution  which  the  other  set  down  both  to  cowardice  and  re- 
morse. 

Alain,  in  the  mean  time,  lived  like  many  other  knights-adven- 
turers, both  of  these  times  and  ours,— upon  the  credit  of  his 
horse ;  till  at  length,  as  the  debt  increasedy  the  value  of  the 

"^  Moi»trelet« 
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animal  rose  with  it  bo  high,  in  the  opinion  of  bis  landlord,  that 
he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  taken  out  of  the  stable  at  alL 
This  sort  of  caution  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  four-footed 
party ;  for  as  yet  he  had  never,  on  any  occasion,  returned  from 
taking  the  air  without  being  covered  with  mud  and  foani.^ 
Alain  had  occupied  himself,  day  and  night,  in  riding  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  his  mistress  ;  and,  now  that  his  range  was  en- 
circumscribed,  he  instituted  a  search  as  minute  af)d  laborious, 
into  every  quarter  of  Paris. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  disappearance  of  the  Damsel  of  Mon- 
tenay  became  the  publio  topic  of  the  court  and  the  town. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  alone  seemed  to  talk  slightmgly  of  so 
grievous  an  accident  occurring  to  one  of  his  best  officers  ;  and 
when  the  lord,  her  father,  applied  to  him  for  assistance,  he 
merely  replied,  that  if  he  could  point  out  any  specific  wrong, 
and  bring  it  homo  to  any  particular  individual,  not  only  his  in- 
^uence,  but  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  would  be  exerted  to 
redress  or  avenge  it.  This  answer  appeared  reasonable,  and 
friendly,  to  most  meii ;  but  a  father,  in  the  situation  of  (he 
Lord  de  Montenay,  does  not  argue  very  coolly,  and  he  com- 
plained so  loudly  and  bitterly  of  injustice,  that  the  duke,  in 
the  present  critical  posture  of  his  affairs,  could  no  longer  with- 
hokl  from  taking  publip  notice  of  the  affair. 

The  complaint  of  the  Lord  de  Montenay,  which  comprehended 
a  full  statement  of  all  the  circumstances,  was  fully  heard  ;  and 
as  he  could  produce  no  legal  evidence  against  Sir  Alain,  his 
demand  of  battle  against  him  was  at  length  allowed.  A  day 
was  appointed  for  the  judicial  combat  to  take  place,  in  the  pre- 
senee  of  the  dauphin  and  the  court ;  and  preparations  were 
made  for  th^  imposing  solemnity,  on  a  scale  the  best  calculated 
to  draw  the  people's  attention  from  the  affairs  of  public  polity, 
on  which  their  curiosity  might  be  more  indiscreetly  and  mis- 
chievously exercised. 

Sir  Alain,  again  elevated  into  a  public  character,  found  no 
ivant  of  friends  in  this  emergency.  Being  without  kinsmen, 
or  other  natural  supporters,  he  was  looked  upon,  in  the  high 
and  generous  spirit  of  chivalry,  as  a  noble  stranger  at  the  court 
of  his  prince ;  and  every  assistance  which  his  situation  required 
was  lavishly  afforded  him.  He  was  furnished  with  arms, 
horses,  and  attendants  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  himself ;  and 
when  the  appointed  day  arrived,  he  rode  into  the  lists  followed 
by  some  of  thd  first  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 

The  place  of  combat  was  the  square  behind  St.  Martin  des 
Champs,  mi  strong;  lists  of  wood' had  been  erected,  with  a 
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pavilion  at  either  end  for  the  duellists,  and  geafiblds  forth'espeC' 
tators.  The  dauphin  presided  in  person^  surrounded  by  the 
principal  grandees  of  the  kingdom ;  among  whom  were  placed 
many  dames  and  damsels  of  the  court  and  city.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting personages  of  the  multitude  were  the  public  execu- 
tioner and  his  myrmidons,  who  attended  in  their  official  capacity 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  off  the  head  of  tlie  vanquished  knight. 

When  Mon^oye  king-at-arms  had  recited  the  challenge 
and  its  causes,  the  appellant  rode  into  the  lists.  He  wore  over 
his  armour  a  vermilion-coloured  mantle  embroidered  with  a 
white  cross,  the  usual  badge  of  tlie Trench  ;  and  was  mounted 
on  a  courser  covered  with  housings  of  his  arms,*  made  of 
velvet  furred  with  ermine,  and  loaded  with  tassels  of  gold.t 
The  reins  of  his  horse  were  held  by  two  nobles,  and  two  others 
followed,  one  carrying  his  lance  and  one  his  battle-axe.  Be- 
hind were  six  pages  mounted  on  war-horses,  the  two  first  of 
which  were  covered  with  furniture  of  ermine,  and  the  other 
four  with  cloth  of  gold ;  and  the  procession  was  closed  by 
many  knights  and  esquires  of  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.^ 

In  this  state  the  Lord  de  Montenay  paraded  round  the  area, 
and  having  made  his  obeisance  to  the  dauphin,  his  pi^es  re- 
tired, and  he  himself,  with  his  attendants,  withdrew  a  little  to 
the  leil  of  the  lists. 

Immediately  after,  Sir  Alain  de  Vere,  accompanied  in  like 
manner  by  four  gentlemen,  but  unattended  by  pages,  made  his 
appearance;  and  riding  round,  made  his  obeisance  to  the 
prince.  Eight  men-at-arms  were  then  stationed  within  the 
lists,  to  preserve  the  rules  of  the  duel  betwemi  the  principals; 
and  the  heralds  made  proclamation,  that  all  other  persons 
were  to  withdraw  from  the  area,  and  that  no  obstruction  was 
to  be  offered  to  the  combatants,  on  pain  of  death.  A  terrible 
pause  ensued.  The  knights  had  taken  their  station  ;  and  the 
last  proclamation  of  the  herald  was  waited  for  with  intense 
anxiety.  At  last  it  came  ;  a  single  blast  of  the  pursuivant's 
trumpet  shook  the  air ;  the  knights  were  commanded  to  do 
their  duty,  and  they  swept  towards  each  other  like  the  wind. 
They  met  with^a  crash  ;  their  lanees  flew  up  in  splinters  ;  and 
the  combatants  finished  the  career  erect  in  their  saddles. 
^  Till  this  moment,  the  odds,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  spectators, 
had  been  greatly  against  Sir  Alain.  His  extreme  youthfulness 
of  appearance,  and  the  fact  of  his  never  having  been  seen  in 
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fhe  fists  "befbre/were  drsadvantageously  compared  with  the 
ripe  age  and  veteran  reputation  of  the  Lord  de  Montenay. 
The  course,  however,  which  had  just  been  performed,  was  as 
gallant  andlcnightly  a  deed  of  arms  as  had  ever  been  witnessed, 
and  many  were  struck  with  pity  as  the  idea  occurred  to  them, 
(hat  one  or  other  of  these  brave  men  was  doomed  to  lose  his 
life,  either  by  the  stroke  of  bis  enemy,  or  by  the  headsman. 

The  knights  now  dismounted  ;  and,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  challenge,  new  lances,  and  their  battle-axes,  were  deli- 
vered to  them.  The  Lord  de  Montenay  advanced,  like  an 
enraged  tiger,  brandishing  his  lance  in  one  hand,  and  griping 
witb  the  other  his  battle-axe  by  the  middle,  with  the  edge  to- 
wards his  enemy.  Without  waiting  for  his  approach,  he  darted 
the  lance  at  Sir  Alain  with  such  force,  that,  singing  past  his 
ear,  it  stuck  and  quivered  in  the  earth  behind  him  ;  and  im- 
mediately after,  hurling  his  battle-axe  with  still  surer  aim, 
sparks  of  iire  were  seen  to  fly  from  his  adversary's  helmet 
Sir  Alain,  on  his  part,  struck  the  Lord  de  Montenay  on  the 
breast  with  both  lance  and  battle-axe,  but  so  feebly,  that  an 
involuntary  dry  of  surprise  arose  from  the  spectators.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  blows  had  been  directed  by  the  ^ye  of  a  man, 
and  executed  by  the  hand  of  a^ady.  % 

They  both  caught  up  their  battle-axes,  however,  at  the  same 
instant;  and  having  closed  foot  to  foot,  a  furious  and  some- 
what singular  encounter  took  place.  The  appellant  acted  en- 
tirely on  the  oflTensive,  as  if  careless  of  being  struck  in  return  j 
while  the  defendant  seemed  to  have  no  other  wish  than  to  i^'ard 
off  the  blows  of  his  enemy.  Either  through  ignorance,  as  it 
was  at  first  supposed,  or  a  want  of  soldier-like  activity,  he 
missed  every  one  of  the  opportunities  so  lavishly  afforded  him 
of  striking  in  return  ;  and  at  length,  as  a  suspicion  sprang  up 
among  some  of  his  cowardice,  and  among  others  of  his  guiff, 
a  smothered  cry  of  contempt  and  indignation,  mingled  with 
exclamations  of  wonder  at  the  manifest  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, arose  from  the  spectators. 

This  appeared  to  awaken  th^  shame  of  the  young  knight ; 
or  perhaps  he  was  at  the  same  moment  aroused  by  the  dread  of 
instant  deatji,  for  his  helmet  began  to  crackle*  under  the  re- 
peated  blows  of  his  adversary,  and  his  blood  to  flow  copiously. 
He  grew  warm  all  on  a  sudden  ;  bis  figure  seemed  to  dilate  ; 
he  swept  his  battle-axe  proudly  and  furiously  round  his  head, 
and  struck  the  Lord  de  Montenay  a  blow  which  shattered  his 
vizor  to  pieces,  so  that  his  face  was  completely  uncoveried* 
A  cry  of  surprise,  anxiety,  and  expectation  burst  from  the 
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jipedfttors,  who  rofleFike  one  man,  a&d  leaned  eai^Iy  over  their 
scafibld  ;  but  at  the  inatant,  the  dauphin  gave  the  signal  for 
jHitting  an  end  to  the  dueK  and  the  eight  geotlemen  who 
guarded  the  lists  rushed  in  lund  «qparated  the  combatants  by 
main  force. 

This  proceeding  was  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  duellists 
themselves,  who  by  this  time  had  both  fairly  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  contest,  but  to  a  great  many  of  the  lookers-on. 
Loud  murmurs  of  diseont^it  were  heard  on  all  sides ;  seme 
knights  did  not  scruple  to  term^he  interposition  an  act  of  tyran- 
ny, subversive  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  chivalry ;  and  perhaps 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  whispered  the  dauphin  a  mo- 
ment before  the  signal  was  given,  lost  more  popularity  by  the 
suspicion  he  thereby  incurred  of  having  advised  it,  than  by  the 
roost  arbitrary  act  he  had  ever  committed  as  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom.  The  prince,  however,  was  firm,  in  reply 
to  the  remonstrance  of  the  principals,  he  said  that  they  had 
both  done  their  duty  equally  well— that  it  was  a  drawn  battle 
l^y  the  special  permission  of  Providence,  the  true  judge  of  the 
lield— and  commanded  the  lists  to  be  instantly  cleared,  on  pain 
of  death.  The  Lord  de  Montonay  retired  to  his  home  chafing 
and  swearing,  escorted  hy  troops  of  his  friends  ;  and  Alain 
rode  back  alone  to  his  grand-uncle  the  blacksmith's,  to  get  his 
mother  to  wash  and  bind  up  his  broken  head. 

Before  he  was  half-way,  his  blood  had  cooled ;  and  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  devotion,  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  went  into 
a  church  to  return  thanks  to  God  and  bis  patron  saint,  that  he 
had  been  prevented  from  shedding  the  blood  of  Rosalie's 
father.  By  this  adventure,  he  was  the  gainer  of  a  horse  and  a 
new  suit  of  armour,  and  he  determined  on  the  following  day  to 
sell  bis  old  arms,  and  offer  his  services  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
or  some  otiier  lord  who  might  have  need  of  his  lance,  for  the 
usual  pay  of  a  knight.  Rosalie  was  lost ;  a  blight  had  passed 
over  his  heart ;  and  he  resolved,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
danger  as  the  glory,  to  woo  fame  for  his  only  mistress. 

That  evening,  while  sitting  alone  in  his  little  chamber,  brood- 
ing over  the  singularity  of  his  fate,  the  door  was  unceremoni- 
ously opened,  ^nd  a  man  in  armour,  covered  with  a  rich  cloak, 
went  In.  Akin  snatched  up  his  dagger  from  the  table,  and 
put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence — for  the  visiter  was  the 
Lord  de  Montenay. 

"  Have  a  care,  my  lord,"  said  he ;  **  I  swear  by  Heav^i 
that  I  would  not  spill  your  blood  for  any  thing  less  than  mj  Ufie^ 
Imt  that  I  will  protect  even  at  the  expense  of  jo.« 
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*^  My  purpose  is  not  mufder,"  replied  die  Lord  de  Honienay ; 
'^  had  it  been  so,  I  would  have  employed  a  common  bravo, 
even  although  I  am  net  clearly  satisfied  that  there  is  any  thii^ 
dishonourable  in  such  a  deed^  where  the  criminal  is  protected 
from  punishment  by  injustice  I*  Sir  Knight,  I  have  demanded 
an  explanation  from  you,  as  one  gentleman  addresses  another ; 
I  have  sought  to  force  it  from  you  with  my  battle-axe  on  the 
£eld  of  mortal  combat-^-^nd  all  in  vain.  There  is  only  one 
other  way  left  for  me  ;"-^and  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
hefore  Sir  Alain  ; — "  I  implore  you  humhlyf  in  the  name  of 
honour  and  knighthood — by  the  fame  of  your  mother — by  the 
hones  of  your  ancestors,  and  by  the  beauty  of  the  lady  of  your 
affections — to  compassionate  an  unhappy  father,  and  tell  me 
what  has  become  of  my  child  I" 

**  Rise,  my  lord — rise!"  cried  Alain,  his  heart  bursting  with 
emotion^ 

**  Never,  till  you  have  granted  me  the  boon  I  require  T' 

*^  Then  here  I  kneel  by  your  side,  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
seen but  all-seeing  God,  and  declare,  by  my  honour  as  a  knight, 
and  my  faith  as  a  Christian,  that  I  have  already  told  you  all  i 
know  !  Since  the  moment  when  I  parted  from  you  at  the  camp, 
jrny  exertions  to  trace  the  ill-fated  damsel  have  been  unremit* 
ling ;  and  it  is  known  to  Him  who  now  witnesses  my  oath,  that 
I  would  give  the  dearest  blood  in  my  veins  to  save  from  destrue- 
tion  one  hair  of  her  beautiful  and  beloved  head.  My  lord, 
there  can  now  be  no  presumption  in  confessing  it — ^but  I  love 
your  daughter  with  a  passion  which  shall  follow  her  beyond 
the  grave  i'* 

The  Lord  de  Montenay  gazed  in  wonder  upon  the  speaker ; 
but  he  could  not  doubt  for  more  than  an  instant  the  proofs  of 
his  integrity,  which  he  read  in  his  proud  and  manly  brow,  and 
fine  bright  eyes,  glistening  through  tears  as  they  were  raised 
towards  the  Heaven  he  invoked.  He  embraced  him  with  joy 
and  aiOSsction  ;  and  the  two  knights,  who  in  the  morning  had 
thought  it  a  very  hard  case  to  be  be  prevented  from  battering 
one  another  to  pieces  with  battle-axes,  after  a  long  and  confi* 
deDtial  conversation,  parted  warm  and  faithful  friends. 

*  This  wag  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  aU  eeantries,  and  at  all  tintea, 
iirben  the  practice  of  private  wars  .prevailed,  and  public  justice  wag 
too  weak  to  execute  its  decrees,  the  secret  executions,  which  startle  civil- 
ized men  under  the  name  of  murder,  were  perpetrated  and  defended. 
In  estimatifig  the  actions  of  some  of  the  personages  of  history,  too  Ut- 
ile care  is  generally  taken  to  inquire  into  the  poUtical  state  of  «ociat/ 
at  the  perldd. 
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The  next  mermng^  after  Alain  had  disposecl  ofhis  old  horse 
and  armour,  paid  his  d^e,  divided  the  balance  with  hia  mo- 
ther, and  was  just  prepfaring  to  go  to  the  bdtel  de  Moatenaj, 
to  ask  the  advice  of  his  new  friei^  about  his  own  affairs — for 
the  conyersation  had  been  engrossed  by  a  single  subject  the 
night  before — he  received  a  message  to  attend  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  He  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  circumstancfty 
feeling  conscious  that  his  appearance  in  the  lists  could  not 
have  greatly  served  his  military  reputation  ;  but,  at  all  events, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  and  interest  to  obey  the  command  with 
as  much  appearance  of  zeal  as  possible,  and  he  set  forth,  there- 
fore, without  delay,  for  the  hotel  of  St.  Anthony.  The  duke 
was  alone  when  he  was  ushered  into  his  presence. 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  great  man,  with  much  apparent 
kindness  of  manner,  ^*  it  is  not  my  fault  that  this  interview  has 
been  deferred  so  long.  The  state  owes  you  much  ;  and  I,  as 
the  chief  administrator  of  its  affairs,  am  answerable  for*ihe 
debt.  Even  now,  however,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  all 
that  I  could  wish — but  a  beginning  at  least  shall  be  made. 
The  charge  which  the  Lord  de  Montenay  has  brought  against 
you,  I  know  to  be  wholly  unfounded  ;  and  even  were  it  o^er- 
wise,  I  should  not  very  readily  acquiesce  in  a  man  of  mine,  or 
one  whom  I  hope  to  make  so,  losing  his  head  for  a  frolic.  At 
any  rate,  a  feud  with  so  powerful  a  lord  cannot  but  be  disad- 
vantageous to  the  fortunes  of  any  young  and  unsupported  ad- 
venturer ;  and  I  have  determined  to  employ  you  on  a  mission 
which  will  remove  you  for  a  few  days  from  Paris,  and  by  your 
conduct  in  which  I  shall  he  able  to  determine  in  how  far  your 
more  important  services  may  be  made  use  of  with  advantage 
to  the  state.  Depart  for  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  in  an  hour 
at  farthest  |  and,  when  you-  arrive  there,  present  this  letter  to 
the  govern6r  of  the  ch&teau,  from  whom  you  will  tak^  your 
farther  instructions." 

P  Alain's  first  impulse  was  to  make  the  duke  aware  of  the 
extinction  of  his  feud  with  the  Lord  de  IMontenay  ;  but  this 
was  overruled  by  the  suggestions  of  instinctive  policy.  The 
plan  of  his  patron  was  adopted  with  reference  to  an  imaginary 
danger,  to  which  his  protege  was  exposed  by  residing  in  Paris  ; 
and  she  would  not,  by  withdrawing  the  motive,  run  any  risk 
of  losing  the  appointment  altogether.  ^  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  well  reasoned  for  a  beginner  ;  and  Alain^  plum- 
ing himself  on  his  discretioui  after  he  had  xlischarged  a  volley  of 
thanks  and  compliments  at  the  duke,  retired  to  make  ready  for 
his  journey,  and  to  dream  of  being  one  day  minister-of-alate.^ 
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His  molher  took  leave  of  him  with  tearsiof  joy,  eitreatiDg 
Mm  on  no  account  to  leave  behind  the  sotgic  staff,  to  which, 
binder  Heaven,  was  due  the  whole  series  of  his  good-luck  ;  and 
tbe  Lord  de  Montenay,  although  less  sanguine  in  his  expect- 
ations with  regard  to  the  results  of  thiseeenungly  secret  expe- 
dition, was  equally  kind  and  urgent  in  advice. 

^^  Adieu,**  he  concluded  ;  <*  keep  up  your -spirits,  whatevw 
may  befall  you ;  rate  not  your  prospects  too  high,  for,  be 
assured,  you  are  unfit  for  the  prwaie  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Forget  not  poor  Rosalie,  or  the  search  to  which 
we  have  both  devoted  ourselves;  and  remember,  that  in  any 
case  of  need,  you  will  find  roe  your  friend  to  the  very  edge  and 
boQndaries  of  my  poor  ability.'* 

When  Sir  Alain  arrived  at  the  Chiteau  de  Vincennes,  it  was 
nearly  dark.  Having  mentioned  the  personage  from  whom  he 
had  come,  refusing  to  deliver  the  letter  to  any  one  except  the 
governor  in  person,  he  was  ushered  up-stairs  towards  a  private 
chamber,  where  he  was  told  he  would  find  him.  Owing  pro- 
bably to  his  ignorance  of  etiquette,  instead  of  waiting  to  go 
through  the  forms  of  admission  according  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
conductor,  the  adventurer,  on  arriving  at  the  door,  opened  it 
at  once,  and  marched  boldly  in* 

A  lady,  appacentiy  approaching  towards  middle  life,  was 
standing  at  one  of  the  windows,  in  close  conversation  with  a 
stout,  coarse,  ill-favoured  man,  considerably  advanced  in  years. 
The  latter  turned  round  in  angry  surprise,  at  the  abrupt  en- 
trance of  a  stranger ;  and  tbe  former,  drawing  up  haughtily, 
iixed  upon  him  a  pair  of  still  brilliant  eyes,  which  darted  dag- 
gers of  pride  and  fierceness.  Alain  stopped  in  confusion,  but 
returned  the  gaze  with  a  look  of  undisguised  curiosity.  A 
hundred  struggling  recollections  shot  dark  and  formless 
through  his  brain  ;  he  was  sure  that  he  had  seen  the.  face  be- 
fore, and  he  felt  that  it  was  as^ciated  with  ideas  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence.  At  length,  as  the  truth  suddenly  flashed 
upon  him,  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  impulse,  his  head  sunk  upon 
his  breai^,  and  his  knee  touched  the  floor,  for  he  knew  that  he 
was  in  tlie  presence  <^  the  Queen  of  France. 

Isabella,  without  replying  in  the  slighest  manner  to  his  ho- 
mager continued  her  haughty  inspection,  as  if  he  had  been  some 
strange  animal,  of  a  low  and  disgusting  species,  that  had  dared 
to  crawl  into  her  presence ;  but  the  governer  of  the  ch&teau,  for 
£ucji  was  his  degree,  strode  up  to  Alain,  and  inc^uired  \fbQ  1)6 
irasj  and  wha^t  he  wanted. 
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•*  Sir,"  replied^e  knigbt,  "  if  you  are  the  governor  of  the 

Chateau  de  Vincennes,  I  have  a  confidential  letter  to  you  from 

the  Puke  of  Orleans.     I  understood  that  it  was  your  pleasure 

.to  see  me  in  this  room,  or  I  certainly  would  not  Jiave  taken  the 

trouble  to  mount  the  stairs/' 

The  governor  took  the  letter  from  his  hand  without  reply, 
and  opened  it.  It  appeared  to  contain  not  more  than  two  or 
three  lines  ;  but  his  eye  remained  fixed  for  a  considerable  time 
upon  the  paper,  ^hife  an  expression  of  deep  vexation  rendered 
his  countenance  still  sourer  than  nature  had  made  it.  Af  length 
turning  round,  he  made  a  respectful  obeisance  to  the  queen. 

"  Madam,' '  said  he  formally,  but  with  a  species  of  intelligence 
in  his  look,  which  did  not  escape  the  quick  observation  of  the 
knight,  *'  this  letter,  from  my  very  dear  and  noble  Lord  of  Or- 
leans, discourses  of  affairs  of  state,  which  would  have  little 
interest  for  a  lady*s  ear.  Will  it  please  you  to  excuse  for  a  few 
moments  my  attendance  upon  your  honourable  person,  that  I 
■may  despatch  the  necessary  answer  ?" 

"  Nay,  my  good  lord,'*  replied  Isabella,  ^  it  is  1, 1  think,  who 
attend  upon  you  ;  for  this  is  your  private  chamber  of  business :  I 
shall  interrupt  you  no  more,  however,  this  night,  for  I  am  going 
straight  to  bed  ;"  and  with  a  sweeping  inclination,  a  part  of 
which  might  have  been  appropriated  or  not  at  his  pleasure  by 
the  knight,  she  glided  out  of  the  room. 

When  she  had  disappeared,  the  manner  of  the  governor  in- 
stantaneously altered  into  an  appearance  of  frank  and  jovial 
good  humour,  and  he  seized  the  adventurer  by  the  hand. 

"  Wo  can  now,"  said  he,  **  throw  the  fetters  of  state  cere- 
mony aside,  and  speak  like  free  knights.  You  are  perhaps  not 
altogether  aware  that  our  gracious  lady  the  queen  is  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  matter  in  hand  between  us,  and  that  she  must 
remain  so.  If  the  duke  were  to  know  that  she  even  sus- 
pected it  through  our  fault,  I  would  not  give  a  sol  a-piece  for 
our  lives !  as  for  your  share  in  the  transaction  it  is  plain  and 
simple.  You  this  night  escort  a  prisoner  to  the  Ch&teau  of 
Limoisin.  From  your  being  selected  for  the  service,  I  am  to 
conclude  that  you  have  neither  a  faint  heart  nor  a  weak  hand ; 
for  in  these  unsettled  times,  you  may  nieet,  although  less  fre- 
quently, with  rovers  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day  :-  and  I 
am  farther  to  conclude  that  you  are  wholly  devoted  to  our  noble 
ina8fer,'and  dependent,  like  other  good  knights,  upon  his  sup- 
port for  your  rise  in  the  world^--and  this  it  is  which  makes  me 
S9  free  and  open  with  a  stranger," 
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Alain  was  greatly  at  a  loss  to  ^oow  in  what  the  openness  of 
the  governor  consisted  ;  but  he  was  firmly  deteriuioed  to  avoid 
all  appearance  of  impatience  or  curiosity,  and  to  pursue  to  the 
end  whatever  might  be  entrusted  to  him  wii^h  soldier-like 
coolness  and  resolution. 

At  the  same  time,  a  decided  dislike  to  the  business  before 
him  began  to  creep  over  his  mind.  He  remembered  the  ex* 
pression  of  the  Lord  de  Montenay — <^  Be  assured,  you  are  unfit 
(ot  the  private  service  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans^''  That  this 
was  private  business,  there  could  be  no  rational  doubt ;  it  wae 
indeed  so  private,  that  even  the  agent  was'  to  be  excluded  from 
the  secret.  In  the  public  service,  the  duke  could  have  no  want 
of  officers,  and  a  young  and  .untried  man  like  himself  would 
have  no  chance  of  being  thought  of.  Still  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  idea  that  his  employer  never  could  have  had  the  folly  to 
choose  hiTH  for  a  business  in  which  there  was  any  thing  disagree- 
able to  the  feelings  of  a  man  x^f  honour ;  for,  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  was  sensible  that  his  manner  had 
exhibited  rather  abruptness  and  independence,  than  the  reverse. 

Immersed  in  these  meditations,  he  had  descended  the  stairs 
midway  to  the  supper-room,  where  the  governor  was  to  join 
him  presently ;  but  bethinking  himself  that  his  host  had  not 
eeemed  to  advert  to  the  necessity  of  his  having  a  fresh  horse  for 
the  expedition,  he  returned  to  remind  him  of  the  circumstance, 
that  no  time  might  be  lost.  Bewildered  by  the  number  of  paa- 
aages  leading  from  the  landing-place,  and  at  any  rate  in  some 
confusion  and  perplexity  of  mind,  he  hardly  knew  which  was 
the  right  one,  but  proceeded  ahnost  at  random*  He  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  became  convinced  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take ;  but  hearing  voices  from  a  chamber  at  a  little  dislaniset 
ke  approached  the  door  to  inq<uire  his  way. 

His  entrance  was  not  observed  by  the  persons  in  the  room, 
who  were  cpncealed  from  bim  him  by  a  screen,  and  engaged 
in  a  low  but  apparently  fierce  altercation.  What  was  his  as- 
tonishment to  find,  the  next  moment,  as  they  raised  their 
voices,  that,  for  the  second  time  that  night,  he,  had  plunged 
suddenly  upon  the  privacy  of  the  Queen  of  France  "^nd  the 
Governor  of  the  Chdteau  de  Vincennes  1  Alain  hung  back  in 
shame  and  vexation,  uncertain  whether  he  ought  to  advance 
boldly  or  steal  out  of  the  way  ;  but  just  as  he  had  determined 
on  the  latter  and  more  prudent  plan,  he  stopped  involuntarily 
as  the  queen  alluded,  in  a  dnect  and  terrible  manner*  to  Im 
own  expedition. 
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^^  I  tell  yea,*'  said  she,  in  a  voice  choked  with  siq^praised 
passion,  ^<  that  the  prisoner  shall  not  reach  Limoisin  this  night 
alive :  on  that  I  am  resolved !'' 

*^  Then,  madam,*'  replied  the  governor,  ^*  you  are  resolved 
that  my  head  shall  grin  to*raorroiv  from  the  point  of  a  lance 
planted  on  my  own  turrets  ?" 

**  Of  what  are  you  afraid  ?  Cannot  you  keep  yoor  own 
eounsel?  Who  knows,  or  will  know,  that  you  had  any  hand 
in  the  matter  ?  On  tUs  rash  and  thoughtless  boy,  whom  the 
riiallow  duke  has  entrusted  with  the  business,  shall  iaH  the 
whole  blame ;  and  even  he,  if  he  be  fool  enough,  which  I 
livnk  he  will,  to  resist  the  attack,  may  chance,  for  wxghi  you 
or  I  know,  to  be  silenced  for  his  t^menfy." 

<^  I  would  to  God,  madam,  since  you  are  resolved,  that  jaa 
had  managed  this  business  yourself.  I  do  not  see,  in  the  way 
you  have  arranged  it,  what  view  you  could  have  had  in  draw- 
^g  roe  in  as  a  party  at  all,'* 

**  Sir,  you  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  You  must,  in  the^first 
place,  compose  the  escort  of  the  most  cowardly  and  inexpe- 
rienced men  you  have  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  you  must 
ply  this  young  knight,  before  he  departs,  with  wine  enough  to 
unsettle  any  little  brains  he  may  possess.  As  those  c^  i|iy 
^wn  confidential  followers  whom  I  have  destined  to  perform  the 
senrice  cannot  otherwise  reach  the  proper  place  in  time,  it 
•hall  be  my  care  that  pebbles  are  thrust  into  the  hoofii  of  thj^ 
escort  horses  to  lame  them.^* 

Alain  had  heard  enough.  More  noiselessly  than  a  cat  he 
glided  out  of  the  apartment,  and  descended  to  the  supper- 
room.  Here  the  governor  soon  after  Ibimd  him,  apparently 
half  asleep ;  and  they  sat  down  to  table.  The  guest  speedily 
rscovered  ^om  his  lassitude ;  spoke  quick  and  gayly,  drank 
fi*eely — what  he  did  not  throw  under  the  table ;  toasted  the 
^ueen  ;  more  than  hinted  at  the  adulterous  connexion  which 
was  supposed  to  exist  between  her  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
and,  before  the  meal  was  over,  began  to  stare,  speak  thick, 
and  quarrel.  At  last,  as  the  governor  still  endeavoured  to  de- 
tain him,  he  started  from  his  chair,  and  swore  a  tremendous 
oatib,  that  he  would  wait  no  longer  for  all  the  governors  in 
Christendom.  He  boasted  of  his  own  consequence  and  inti- 
macy with  the  duke,  and  called  the  servants  to  witness  thai 
he  was  travelling  on  that  prince's  business,  and  that  if  any 
thing  went  wrong,  it  was  the  fault  of  those  who  retarded  his 
journey  to  an  unseasonable  time  of  the  night.    In  short,  he 
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ftcted  the  drunken  man  to  such  perfection,  that  the  governor 
was  exceedingly  happy  to  get  him  out  of  the  house,  being  only 
afraid  that  he  would  never  reach  the  important  point  of  his 
journey  before  daylights 

The  prisoner  appeared  to  be  wounded,  for  he  was  carried 
in  a  litter  swung  between  two  horses,  one  behind  and  one  be^ 
fore,  and  steadied  by  a  man  riding  at  each  side.  The  horses 
were  all  lame,  and  the  meft,  generally  speaking,  a  set  of  scare* 
crows  who  seemed  afraid  to  look  about  them  intoUhe  night. 
As  soon  as  they  had  gained  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  ch&- 
teaU)  Alain  commanded  a  halt ;  and,  dismounting,  picked  out 
the  pebbles  from  the  horses'  hoofs  with  the  point  of  his  dagger. 
He  then  selected  three  or  .four  of  the  men,  who  appeared  to 
be  stout  rustics,  with  no  greater  drawbacks  in  their  military, 
character  than  ignorance  and  inexperience,  and  posted  thera 
round  the  litter. 

"Now,  my  lada,"  said  he,  *'I  mean  to  try  your  mettle. 
The  maf  who  draws  bridle  from  a  hard  trot  before  we  reach 
Limoisii^  I  will  pin  with  this  lance  to  the  nearest  tree !  Away  !** 
And  away  they  flew,  beneath  the  faint  and  fitful  glimpses  of 
the  moon,  like  a  legion  of  devils  on  their  night  vocations.. 
The  road  at  length  became  steep  and  rugged,  interrupted 
by  thick  belts  of  brushwood,  and  cut  asunder  by  gushing 
streams,  more  dangerous  to  the  eye  and  ear  than  to  the, foot 

At  this  part  of  the  way,  Alain  himself  put  his  hand  to  the 
litter  of  the  prisoner,  to  assist  in  steadying  it,  as  thej  ap- 
proached the  summit  of  a  steep,  pointed  rock  ;  but  in  doing 
so,  he  dropped  the  staff,  which  was  not  fastened,  like  his  lancei 
to  the  saddle.  The  prisoner,  apparently  observing  the  occur^^ 
fence,  with  a  curiosity  singular  in  a  person  so  situated,  sud« 
denly  leaned  out  of  the  litter  to  gaze  at  the  magic  wand,  as  it 
fell  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  the  rock. 

/*  Holy  Saints  !"  cried  the  knight—"  Rosalie !" 

"  Alain  !"  He  stooped  from  his  saddle,  and  clasped  her  in 
his  arms ;  and  in  the  confusion  of  joy  and  astonishment,  the 
Damsel  of  Montenay  ^returned  the  embrace. 

A  few  words  only  were  necessary  to  explain  her  appearance 
there.  She  had  crossed  the  river,  and  reached  the  army  just 
as  the  camp  was  breaking  up.  Being  recognised  for  a  womi^ 
through  her  male  attire,  by  one  of  the  duke's  retainers,  h» 
had  directed  her,  in  order  to  pay  his  court  to  his  voluptuous 
niaster,  not  to  the  Lord  de  Montenay  whom  she  sought,  but  to  the 
pavilion  of  the  duke  himself.  The  nearest  minister  of  his  plea« 
sures  whom  he  could  thoroughly  trust  was  the  govenior  of  the 
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Chlteaa  de  Vincennos ;  and  the  UeotenanUgeneral  fbereforet 
being  at  the  moment  busy  himself  with  affairs  of  state,  sent 
bis  prize  to  the  care  of  tliat  personage,  in  the  rear  of  the  es- 
cort of  the  queen  herself;  trusting,  altfaRnigh  falhiciously  as  it 
IMTOTed,  that  the  damsePs  dress  wohM  conceal  her  sex  from  the 
proud  and  jealous  Isabella. 

Rosalie  concluded  her  story  by  declaring  that  now,  since 
she  was  under  the  {Mrotection  of  Alain,  she  Mt  no  dread  ex^ 
cept  on  account  of  her  father. 

^^Heisso  rai^,  so  brave,  so  honourable,"  she  said,  ''that 
were  the  power  and  nobility  of  alt  the  grandees  of  the  king- 
dom united  in  the  single  person  of  the  insulter,  he  would  grap> 
pie  with  him,  even  on  the  throne.  The  result  of  a  struggle 
between  him  and  the  wretch  of  Orleans  is  evident.  My  father 
would  be  crushed,  even  as  an  insect  is  crushed  by  a  man's  foot. 
But  it  shall  be  ordered  otherwise.  He  shall  never  know  the 
author  of  the  outrage ;  swear  to  me,  Alain— swear  io  me  by 
tk%  hauberk  which  I  perceive  you  wear,  that,  white  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  lives,  the  secret  shall  never  pass  your  lips  i" 

*^  I  swear  it  by  my  knighthood  and  my  honour, — by  yourself, 
fairest  Rosalie,  and  that  is  the  holiest  oath  I  know !  But  you 
too  must  keep  your  word.  You  are  awaie  that  you  owe  me 
];our  lather's  ransom—" 

'*  And  now  my  own !"  added  Rosalie,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
-^**  but  we  must  choose  another  time  to  talk  of  these 
things." 

'*  True,"  said  the  knight,  with  a  sigh,  '^time  is  now  press- 
iogn  We  must  immediately  leave  this  road,  which  is  more 
dangerous  than  you  think,  and  make  fcH*  a  place  of  safety." 
He  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words  when  a  shout  like  thunder 
ftll  upon  his  ears,  and  he  was  almost  struck  from  his  horse  by 
a  blow  from  a  battle-axe.  Most  of  his  party  threw  down 
their  a^s  and  fled,  but  the  few  rustics  posted  near  the  litter 
kept  their  ground  for  an  instdnt.  Alain  himself,  cheering  on 
his  men  to  do  their  duty,  and  dealing  lusty  strokes  with  his 
sword  almost  at  random,  for  the  moon  was  hidden,  kept  for 
that  instant  the  fortune  of  the  fight  in  equipoise.  As  the  rus- 
tics gave  way,  however,  they  were  followed  by  the  attacking 
party,  all  hot  one  cavalier,  who  continued  pertinaciously  to 
level  his  furious  blows  at  the  defender  of  the  litter. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  the  arch-murderer ;  the  others,  perhaps, 
were  innocent  of  the  true  purpose  of  the  enterprise ;  and, 
strengthened  by  the  hope  of  at  last  saving  his  mistess's  life, 
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and  gaining  time  to  aa^e  her  honour,  the  joung  knight  elosed  ~ 
with  his  enemy.  The  war-horses,  snorting  and  screaming, 
I4t  and  tore  ^ach  other  with  the  fieree  instinct  of  their  nature ; 
the  battle-axes  of  the  two  enemies  thundered  upon  their  hel- 
mets without  a  moment's  eessation  ;  the  visors  of  both  were 
shattered  to  pieces  as  if  by  the  same  stroke,  and  both  knew 
that  the  combat  touched  upon  its  conclusion. 

At  this  instant  the  stranger's  horse  stumbled  among  the 
rocks^  and  a  vigorous  blow  from  Alain  falling  at  the  same 
time  upon  his  helmet,  he  lost  his  seat  and  plunged  upon  the 
itter. 

*<SaTe  him!  save  him!"  cried  Rosalie,  with  a  piercihg 
shriek  ;  but  Alain,  determined  to  despatch  him  first,  and  ex- 
plain afterward,  threw  himself  from  his  steed  and  drew  his 
dagger.  At  this  moment  the  moon  broke  from  the  clouds 
that  had  shrouded  her  light,  and  Alain  saw  the  Damsel  of 
Montenay  fainting  in  the  arms  of  her  father  ! 

The  adventurer,  overwhelmed  and  confounded  by  the  sight, 
stood  gazing  vacantly,  as  if  fixed  to  the  spot  by  enchantment. 
He  neither  stirred  nor  spoke ;  but  allowed  the  party  of  the 
Lord  de  Montenay  to  place  htm  upon  the  saddle  before  a  man- 
at-arms,  bind  his  hands,  and  tie  his  legs  under  the  horse*! 
beHy ;  and  in  this  state  he  was  conveyed  back  to  Paris,  and 
lodged  as  a  prisoner  in  a  subterranean  vault  of  the.  Hdtel  da 
Montenay. 

"Again  I  say,"  exclaimed  Alain,  when  left  alone,  "is  not 
this  a  dream  ?  and  is  this  Damsel  of  Montenay  any  other  than 
the  night-hag  who  rides  me  in  the  shape  of  an  angel  of  light  ? 
I  protect  her  from  robbery  and  insult,  and  they  make  me  hang 
a  clerk  of  the  University,  and  run  into  hiding  to  escape  being 
hanged  myself.  I  set  her  father  at  liberty  ^om  his  enemies, 
and  he  challenges  me  to  mortal  combat :  I  venture  my  life  as 
a  desperate  chance  to  save  hers,  and  they  transport  me  like  a 
felon,  with  my  legs  tied  under  a  horse's  belly  till  the  sinews 
crack,  and  throw  ine  into  a  dungeon  under  ground !  But  is  it 
just  to  charge  all  this  upon  Rosalie  ?  Ought  my  misfortunes 
not  rather  to  be  attributed  to  this  accursed  staff?  Had  she 
not  discovered  me  by  its  fall,  we  should  have  escaped  the 
consequent  detention,  and  avoided  the  encounter  with  her 
father,  who  had  fk>  doubt  received  information  of  the  route  of 
his  daughter's  travel — probably  through  the  agency  of  the  jeal- 
ous queen  herself,  determined  to  have  two  chances  of  getting 
the  damsel  out  of  her  way."  Ruminating  in  this  manner,  and 
regolvlng  to  part  company  for  ever  with  the  fateful  staff  on  the 
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next  favourable  turn  of  his  affairs, — for  his  mother  had  wamei^ 
him  that  such  only  *vas  the  proper  time  for  doing  so, — he  laid 
himself  down  on  the  damp  ground  of  the  dungeon,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  misfortunes,  fell  asleep. 

'  The  next  day  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  before  the  dauphin 
in  full  cdurt;  and  when  Alain  saw  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as 
usual  at  the  ear  of  the  prince,  be  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 
The  Lord  de  Montenay,  having  charged  the  prisoner  with  the 
forcible  abduction  of  his  daughter,  and  to  all  appearaoee 
proved  his  guilt  by  the  testimony  of  his  men-at-arms,  de- 
manded that  sentence  should  be  pronounced  against  him,  the 
«9bie  as  if  he  had  been  Tanquished  in  the  judicial  combat. 
•  "  This  is  but  just,"  said  the  dauphin  ;  "  what  say  you,  my 
Lord  of  Orleans?**     The  duke  changed  colour. 

"  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  F  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  wholly 
politic,  at  a  time  like  this,  to  throw  away  the  head  of  a  Btovti 
and  promising  young  knight  for  such  an  offence,  heinous  as  I 
allow  it  to  be.  Sir  Alain,  we  should  not  forget,  has  per- 
formed a  signal  service  to  his  country ;  he  will  i»eceive  the  acK 
vancement  he  deserves ;  his  birth,  I  Imve  no  doubt,  is  noble  : 
— let  him  marry  the  damsel,  in  God's  name,  whom  he  so  much 
covets,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  affair  J" 

*'  To  that  I  say  nay !"  cried  the  Lord  de  Montenay,  fiercely  ; 
*^'  and  I  marvel  much  that  such  a  counsel  should  be  giren  by  a 
roaster  whon^  1  have  served  with  heart  and  hand  all  my  life^ 
and  to  whom  my  honour  should  be  as  dear  as  his  own.*' 

"  Sir,"  said  Alain  to  the  dauphin,  who  was  endeavouring 
to  soothe  the  enraged  father,  "  if  you  permit  me  to  live,  I  will 
try  to  deserve  whatever  advancement  I  may  receive ;  but 
I  hold  it  inconsistent  with  my  honour  to  persist  longer  even  m 
hinting  at  a  claim  to  noble  birth.  As  a  knight,  and  made  so 
by  one  of  the  noblest  knights  in  Christendom,  I  am  not  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  Lord  de  Montenay  ;  but  as  touching  my  birth, 
I  am  nothing  more  than  a  n>erchant'8  son,  and  n  citizen  of 
Pans." 

"  By  Dor  Lady,"  cried  the  dauphin,  "  this  m  the  strangest 
honour  I  ever  heard  of  (  Methinks  your  honour  would  have 
served  you  better,  had  it  prevented  you  from  committing  at  ali 
80  base  and  cowardly  a  crime." 

*'  Sir,"  said  Alain,  *'  I  have  been  guiJty  of  no  baseness  or 
cowardice ;  which  I  will  prove  with  any  body,  if  allowed  an 
opportunity,  against  any  gentleman  here  present." 

"  How !  do  you  deay  the  charge  of  my  Lord  de  Montenay  V 
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^  Thetii  wbo  ifl  Hie  eriminftl  ?  You  were  there,  and  mxttH 
know,** 

*<  Sir,  the  same  honour  which  you  have  cofideeeended  to 
Tuliouley  forbids  me  to  answer." 

^*  H-e  a^lmits  that  he  is  an  accomplice,^'  cried  the  Lord  de 
Monteaay :  **  I  demand  that  he  be  put  to  the  torture !" 

**  I  am  ready/'  said  Alain ; — ^*  tear  me,  morsel  by  morsel^ 
with  red-hot  pincers,  and  you  sfaaU  catch  no  meaning  even  from 
my  groans." — rThe  Duke  of  Orleans  whispered  the  dauphin. 

^^  This  is  a  ravelled  business,"  said  the  latter.  ^^  I  will  hope 
that  the  prisoner  may  be  brought  to  confess,  without  the  use  'o£ 
fittcb  strong  persuasions.  Let  him  be  guarded  to  my  private 
channber  of  hearing,  where  he  shall  have  audience..  My  Lord 
de  Montenay,  your  honour  is  in  my  hands." 

It  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans  whom  Alain  saw  in  the  dauphin's 
private  chamber ;  and  their  conference  was  brief. 

<*  You  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  Lordde  Montenay," 
said  the  duke  ;  ^  he  is  at  this  moment  listening  to  a  string  of 
state  reasons,  which  forbid,  in  the  mean  time,  the  disclosure  of 
what  you  have  confessed :  and  he  is  appeased  by  a  promise  that 
the  hour  of  vengeance  will  not  fail  to  come  round  soon .  Here^ 
for  the  present,  is  a  purse  of  gold  to  pay  your  charges,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  my  friendship  for  all  time  to  come." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Alain,  *'you  owe  me  nothing;  it  is 
my  own  secret,  not  yours,  that  I  keep  so  well.  Had  you  been 
in  my  place  a  little  while  ago,  I  would  haye  served  the  office 
of  headsman  myself,  rather  than  your  head  had  not  fallen !" 

"  Go,  go,"  said  the  duke,  "  you  are  a  foolish  boy — this  is 
«ome  love  matter !  But  you  have  spirit,  and  will  think  more 
wisely  by-and-by. — Away  I" 

Alain  went  home  to  his  lodgings,  not  a  little  satisfied,  were 
(he  truth  known,  that  he  had  preserved  his  head  ;  but  yet 
sorely  perplexed  both  with  his  present  situation  and  prospects. 
To  accept  of  advancement  at  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  out  of  the  question  ;  while  to  live  without  money 
was  impossible.  He  was  disliked  by  the  lords  of  the  French 
court  in  the  interest  of  the  Lord  de  Montenay,  and  at  best  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  others.  There  were  only  two  modes 
before  him  of  gaining  a  subsistence  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
choose  between  them,  and  that  instantly.  Eitherhe  must  doff  his 
knighthood,  an  d  seek  employment  among  the  friends  of  his  late 
lather,  or,  with  a  scanty  purse  and  bare  appointments,  he  must 
goumey  into  the  neighbouring  states,  as  a  knight-adventuren, 
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and  offer  the  service  of  his  lance  whoever  it  might  be  needecf. 
The  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  were,  in  the  mean 
time,  jto  all  appearance,  good  friends.  The  politicians  of  the 
times,  however,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  class  of  men, 
shook  their  heads  wisely.  There  was  something  ominous,  they 
thought,  in  the  very  tranquillity  of  the  two  parties ;  and  when 
men  congratulated  themselves  on  the  good  prospects  of  the 
country,  they  only  answered,  "  Wait !  wait !" 

Alain,  afler  remaining  for  a  considerable  time  in  hesitation 
and  perplexity,  at  last  determined  to  accept  of  a  small  loan  of 
-money,,  wjiich  his  relation  the  blacksmitli  offered  him,  now  that- 
he  was  a  knight,  and  to  travel  into  the  Netherlands^  where, 
he  understood,  there  were  matters  going  forward  which  called 
for  the  interposition  of  such  wandering  cavaliers  as  himself. 
His  mother,  who  had  no  dread,  on  Alain's  account^  of  the 
field,  but  a  great  horror  of  the  block,  and  who,  in  ignoi-ance 
of  the  share  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  in  the  business, 
believed  that  the  axe  was  still  suspended  over  her  son's  head, 
rather  encouraged  him  in  this  project  than  otherwise  ;  and  at 
length  every  thing  was  completely  arranged,  and  Alain  prepared 
to  bid  adieu  to  his  country^ 

All  the  afternoon  before  this  important  day,  he  was  employed 
in  walking  round  the  H6tel  de  Montenay,  in  a  kind  of  vague 
hope  of  seeing  the  damsel.  Till  now  he  had  nM  so  much  as 
approached  this  quarter  of  the  town,. for  fear  of  its  being  sup- 
posed that  he  did  so  with  the  view  of  forcing  hin>8e!f  upon  her 
recollection.  Had  be  expected,  then,,  tlmt  she  was  to  have 
sought  for  him  ?  He  did  not  know ;  he  only  knew  that  all 
direct  communication  was  cut  off  between  them,  by  his  quarrel 
with  her  father  ;  and  be  felt,  without  being  able  to  trace  the 
feeling  to  its  source,  that  on  her— woman  as, she  was — ought 
to  devolve  the  task  of  making  the  first  advances.  The  expla- 
natian  is,  that  Alain  was  poor,  and  not  high-born  ;  while  Ro« 
salie  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  great  lord.  He  dated 
the  breaking  off  of  their  acquaintance  from  the  instant  in  which 
he  had  said,  in  the  presence  of  the  dauphin  and  his  court, 
^*  I  am  nothing  more  than  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  a  citizen 
of  Paris." 

.  His  feelings  on  this  subject  were  probably  stUl  the  same ; 
but  yet,  in  spite  of  bimsdf,  he  could  not  help  wishing^ to  see 
her  once  more  before  leaving  the  country,,  which  he* should 
tfemember  chiefly  as  the  one  containing  her.  It  was  in  vain, 
kowever ;  the  evening  drew  gloomily  in :  it  was  six  o'clock^ 
md  the  citizens^  shutting  up  their  shops^  and  deserting  the 
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Street,  prepared  to  retire  to  supper,  and  soon  after  to  bed. 
Alain  walked  slowly  and  sorrowfully  home. 

A  letter — ^to  him  a  very  unusual  object — was  lying  on  the 
table,  and  he  caught  it  up  with  a  beating  heart  and  a  tremUing 
band*     It  ran  thus : 

<'  To  the  valiant  knight,  Sir  Alain  de*  Vere,  these  from  a 
friend,  greeting. 

*^  It  is  not  unknown  to  me,  that  your  generous  interference 
in  my  afiairs,  and  the  readiness  with  which  you  have  listened 
to  my  requests,  have  been  the  cause  of  many  calamities  to  you. 
Neither  am  I  ignorant  that,  if  you  chose  to  break  your  knightly 
faith,  a  single  word  from  your  lips  would  convert  the  wrath  oi 
my  father  into  admiration  and  love.  Notwithstanding,  I  venture 
again  to  intrude,  and  to  offer  you  advic^.  Turn  not  away, 
because  I  once  more  start  up  in  your  path  ;  grow  not  pale  that 
the  bird  ^f  evil  omen  flaps  again  upon  your  window ! 

"  My  father  is  in  doubt,  as  much  as  *m  wrath  :  and  he  says, 
^  If  the  duke  is  satisfied  of  the  youth's  honour,  why  does  he 
not  employ  him  V  The  remark  is  not  unreasonable.  But  it 
is  from  a  still  more  selfish  wish  than  that  of  restoring  friend- 
ship between  you  and  my  father,  that  I  now  write.  You  are 
shut  out  from  the  paths  of  honour  and  preferment— «nd  /  am 
the  cause.  This  thought  deprives  me  of  peace  by  day,  and 
sleep  by  night.  I  implore  you,  for  my  sake — for  1  dare  not, 
after  what  has  passed,  invoke  your  consent  by  any  thing  higher 
and  nobler — to  accept  of  the  patronage  which  I  have  reason 
to  know  is  at  your  command.  You  ought  to  remember,  that 
in  bestowing  |>u&Zic  ofhces,  the  duke  is  nothing  more  than  the 
minister  and  agent  of  his  country.  Wait  upon  him  without 
the  delay  of  an  hour,  for  great  projects  are  on  foot  which  offer 
golden  prospects  to  the  brave  and  adventurous. — Adieu.  My 
pen  dares  not  write  how  much  my  heart  will  be  in  your  success." 

Alain  almost  devoured  the  letter  with  kisses.  His  heart 
was  full ;  be  knew  not  whether  he  was  about  to  weep  or  laugh. 
On  examining  it  again,  he  found  that  it  was  dated  three  days  , 
back.  By  what  fatal  mistake  had  its  delivery  been  retarded  ? 
He  determined,  notwithstanding,  to  obey  literally,  so  far  as  it 
was  in  his  pewer^  his  Rosalie's  injunction,  and  to  go  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  without  the  delay  of  an  hour.  He  snatched 
up  his  eider-cane,  in  a  kind  of  remorse  for  the  injustice  he  had 
done  it,  and  sallied  out  of  the  house. 

At  the  h6tol  of  St.  Anthony  he  was  informed  that  the  duke 
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Aa«d  tbtU  daj  wich  llM  queen  at  tier  hoatts ;  and  Alaifi,  dread- 
ing to  lose  Btill  more  tiafie  before  fiilfiiling  the  comniaiidB  of 
his  mistreflit  walked  straiglil  towards  tlie  Porte  Barbette,  where 
it  was  situated.  Il  was  now  nearly  seven  o'elock,  snd  the 
streets  were  dark  and  deserted.  His  spirits  began  ta  flpg. 
What  might  not  have  happened  in  three  days  ?  The  veiy 
name  of  the  queen  seemed  a  sound  of  evil  augury  ;  and  his 
thoughts  being  led  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  he  at  last 
imagined  that  there  was  something  strange  in  hts  seizing  so 
suddenly  on  this  occasion  the  magic  cane  wUch  he  had  Dot 
even  looked  upon  since  his  trial  before  the  dauphin. 

On  arriving,  however,  near  the  Porte  Barbette,  he  congrat- 
ulated himself  that  he  had  not  listened  to  the  suggestioDs  of 
superstition,  which  would  have  persuaded  him  to  throw  away 
so  useful  a  night  companion  ;  for  he  could  see  by  the  doubtful 
light  nearly  a  score  of  meni  urking  under  a  pentliouse  as  he 
passed.  Their  object  perhaps  was  robbery — perhaps  conspi- 
racy ;  but  these  were  things  too  familiar  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
to  excite  more  than  a  transient  feeling  of  interest.  He  how- 
ever cautiously  kept  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  passed  on 
without  interruption. 

On  reaching  the  queen's  hotel,  he  found  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  still  there,  and  he  determined  to  wait  in  the  hall* 
which  was  used  as  a  sort  of  anteroom  for  visiters,  and  accost 
him  as  he  was  taking  his  departure.  While  standing  near  the 
door,  two  men  wrapped  in  cloaks  entered  froiti  the  street ;  but 
tlie  second,  as  if  recollecting  some  sudden  business,  paused 
when  he  had  crossed  the  threshold,  and  whispering  his  com- 
panion, went  out  again  hastily.  The  other,  advancing  into  tlie 
hall,  threw  his  cloak  back  upon  his  shoulders,  and  was  received 
with  great  respect  by  the  attendants,  being  no  less  a  personage 
than  Seas  de  Courtheuze,.  valet-de-chambre  to  the  king. 

He  had  come  in  great  haste,  with  a  message  from  his  roaster 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  requiring  him  to  go  instantly  to  the 
Louvre ;  and,  while  waiting  to  he  announced,  he  seemed  in 
considerable  agitation,  as  if  the  affair  brooked  not  a  moment*s 
delay.  The  idea  suddenly  struck  Alain,  that  this  strangely- 
timed  message  might  have  some  relation  to  the  important  pro- 
jects hinted  at  by  Rosalie ;  and  he  determined,  notwithstanding 
the  haste  which-  the  duke  might  be  in  to  obey  the  king's 
orders,  at  least  to  bow  to  him  as  he  passed,  and  thus  take  hold 
of  his  recollection.  He  accosted  Seas  de  Courtheuze  with 
the  usual  demand  of  news,  hoping  that  something  might  faM 
fi*oai  this  confidential  minister  to  throw  light  upon  tlie  eubjeot 
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which  engrossed  him ;  and  when  the  duke  entered  the  ha)}, 
lighted  out  by  the  attendants,  he  was  sUlI  in  conversation  with 
the  rofal^  Talet-^de-chambre. 

"  How  now,  Seas?"  said  the  duke,  **  is  all  Ivell  with  our 
royal  master?" 

•*  My  lord,"  answered  Seas,  "I  am  commanded  to  say  to 

you,  that  the  king  has  business  of  great  importance  both  to 

you  dnd  him,  which  he  must  communicate  to  you  instantly.*** 

*'  In  God'S  name,  then  !  bring  my  mule  to  the  door,  and  let 

some  valets  follow  me  with  torches." 

^^  My  lord,  shall  we  call  your  other  esquires  ?  Here  are 
only  two,  and  one  without  his  horse." 

"  It  matters  not.  I  stay  not  for  ceremony  when  called  upon 
in  ha^te  by  my  king. — Mount,  gentlemen,  one  behind  the 
other. — Come,  torches  !"  At  this  moment  Alain  advanced, 
and  made  his  bow. 

«*So,  Sir  Knight  of  the  Magic  Wand !"  said  the  duke,  eying 
him  with  a  haughty  and  ironical  smile,  **  have  you  at  last  re- 
lented ?  and  shall  we  no  longer  have  the  mortification  and  alarm 
to  reckon  you  among  the  enemies  of  our  person  ?  Come  to  me 
in  the  morning ;"  and  he  went  out,  and  mounting  his  mule,  rode 
off,  followed  by  four  or  five  valets  with  torches  running  behind.t 
Scas.de  Courtheuze  had  depairted  as  soon  as  his  message 
was  delivered  ;  and  while  drawing  the  hood  of  his  dark  cloak 
round  hia  head,  Alain  thought,  he  knew  not  by  what  association, 
of  the  moffled  figures  he  had  seen  lurking  under  the  penthouse. 
It  had  been  too  dark  for  him  to  distinguish  any  individual  of 
the  group  ;  but  yet  an  indefinite  feeling  of  alarm  passed  across 
his  mind,  and  starting,  as  if  from  a  dream,  when  the  duke  rode 
ofl^  he  was  about  to  f<^low  him  in  haste.| 

"I  pray  you.  Sir  Knight,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
household,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  Alain  from  report, 
"  tarry  but  for  a  little  while,  and  drink  a  cup  of  wine  with  us 
before  you  go." 

**  Sir,  I  thank  you — I  cannot-^" 
*'  Nay,  let  me  entreat-^" 

*<  I  pray  you,  excuse  me ;  I  have  business ;"  and  he  ran  out 
at  full  speed. 

He  had  nearly  overtaken  the  duke's  party ;  and  the  torches, 
being  reflected  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  street,  made  the 
place  seem  as  clear  as  day.  The  next  moment,  the  light 
streamed  under  the  penthouse,  and  the  conspirators,  darting 
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fiom  their  wnbosliy  sunreitncled  tlieir  prejr.    One  Mow  Mrved 
t»  sever  bit  arm  by  the  wrist 

*^  Villains  1"  exclaimed  the  victim,  as  much  astomsbed  as 
dismayed, — ''*  I  am  the  Duke  of  Orleans  1" 

^^  We  know  it — it  is  you  we  want  !*'  cried  the  assassins,  and 
jrushiog  upon  him  in  a  body,  ih^  struck  him  from  his  mule. 

^*  To  the  rescue  1"  shouted  a  youoff  lad,  a  German,  who  had 
been  bis  pagre  ;  and  he  threw  himsdf  upon  the  duke's  body 
to  protect  him.  The  act  of  generous  fidelity  was  in  vain ;  the 
poor  youth  was  instantly  slain  where  be  lay,  and  his  masterHi 
scttU  split  in  pieces.* 

At  this  moment  Alain  reached  the  spot  The  murderers 
fled,  some  on  foot,  and  some  mounted ;  and  he  could  hear  the 
crashing  of  glass  and  pointed  iron  upon  the  street,  which  thej 
threw  behind  to  prevent  pursuit  on  horseback.  The  esquires' 
horse  had  taken  fright  at  the  sudden  assault,  and  borne  its 
aaasters  clear  of  the  danger,  with  or  without  their  will  ;t  and 
the  torch-bearers,  scattering  in  all  directions,  had  disappeared 
at  the  first  blow. 

Alain  stood  for  some  jaoments,  alone,  and  in  the  dark,  by 
the  side  of  the  mangled  bodies.  After  the  first  thrill  of  horror 
was  over,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  own  ntuation,  and  with 
the  quickness  of  lightning  the  circumstances  associating  him 
with  the  transaction  fiasfaed  before  him.  He  had  called  at  the 
hdtel  of  8t  Anthony,  and  ascertained  tlie  place  where  the 
duke  dined  ;  he  had  pursued  him  to  the  queen^s  house,  with 
out  being  able  now  or  in  future  to  assign  any  reason  why  he 
should  thus  pertinaciously  seek  an  interview  so  much  out  of 
time  and  place ;  there  be  had  been  seen  in  conversation  with 
Seas  Courtheuze,  who  was  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  the  assas- 
sins ;  the  duke,  on  going  out,  had  allurled  publicly  to  a  supposed 
enmity  home  to  him  by  "  the  Knight  of  the  Magic  Wand"— 
thus  fixing  his  identity  in  the  minds  of  the  by-standers,  by  a 
fantastic  title,  alluding  to  his  well-known  cane ;  and  finally 
rejecting  the  friendly  invitation  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  queen's 
household,  he,  Alain,  had  rushed  after  the  victim  in  evident 
haste  and  agitation. 

Alain  knew  very  well  the  summary  process  by  which  the 
business  of  persons  suspected  of  the  murder  of  a  great  lord  is 
despatched  ;  and  in  the  present  case,  while  circumstances  were 
so  damningly  agamst  him,  the  only  answer  he  ebuld  give  was 
a  simple  denial  of  Ins  guilt    h  the  mean  tim,e,  son^  noises 
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were  heani  in  the  distance ;  windows  were  opened ;  yoices 
called  and  answered  ;  and  the  hasty  tread  of  footsteps  echoed 
aloDg  the  street. 

At  this  moment  a  light  appeared  in  the  biilding  to  which 
the  penthouse  belonged,  and  speedily  the  whole  was  in  a  blaze  ; 
the  wretches  had  no  doubt  set  fire  to  their  lodgings-— a  hot^ 
havigg  for  sign  the  image  of  Our  Lady — that  they  might  es- 
eape  more  readily  in  the  confusien.l^  Alain's*  eyes  rested  for 
an  instant  upon  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  death  which  the  fiamee 
revealed ;  and  then,  cursing  aloud  his  fate,  he  <laFted  into  a 
narrow  avenue  and  fled. 

That  night  the  Lord  de  Montenay  and  his  daughter  were* 
alone  in  their  supper-room^  and  just  thinking  of  separating  for 
the  niglit  when  a  sound  of  altercation  was  heard  without. 
Presently  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  man  rushed  wildly 
Id,  whom  they  recognised  with  difficulty  to  be  Sir  Alain  de 
Vera.  The  Lord  de  Montenay  at  the  sight  caught  up  a  kni(l» 
{torn  the  table,  and  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;  and 
Rosalie,  uttering  a  scream,  threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms. 

^^  My  lord,"  said  Alain,  ^*  my  purpose  is  not  assassination, 
aoy  more  than  il  was  yours  when  you  visited  me.  - 1  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  suspicion,  however  circumstances  have  given 
you  a  right  to  think  me  capable  of  any  baseness  ;  but  the  time 
has  now  come  when  misapprehension,  so  far,  shall  have  an  end. 
It  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans  who  was  guilty  of  the  abduction^ 
of  your  daughter.  1  was  selected  to  convey  the  prey — little 
suspecting  even  her  sex — to  Limoisin  ;  principally,  I  imagine, 
from  the  hatred  which  it  was  supposed,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  duel,  that  I  bore  to  your  family.  At  the  Chdteau  de 
Vincennes  I  accidentally  discovered  that  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  harlot-queen  to  have  the  party  attacked,  and  my  prisoner 
murdered — no  doubt  through  jealousy — ^in  the  middle  of  the 
journey^-and  you  I  mistook  in  the  dark  kfr  the  agent  of  the 
mme.  I  had,  the  instant  before,  recognised  with  astonish* 
ment  the  Damsel  of  Montenay ;  and  pledged,  at  her  entreaty, 
my  knightly  faith  never  to  reveal  to  you,  while  the  duke  liv^, 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  treason. — Damsel  of  Montenay, 
I  have  kept  my  faith  ;  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ismo  more !" 

"  How !     What !    No  more  ?"  cried  the  Lord  de  Montenay. 

"He  is  dead." 

**  Dead !— How,  for  mercy's  sake !— of  what  disease  ?" 

^  Of  cold  iron.    I  saw  him  with  mine  own  eyes  felled  upon 
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the  street  even  like  an  ox — hiB  scull  splintered  asunder  with  a 
hatchet." 

«<  Who  did  this  deed  of  hell  ?" 

"  Why,  to-morrow,  they  will  tell  you  it  was  1 1" 

*^  But  they  will  tell  a  falsehood,"  ched  the  damsel,  suddenlfi 
— ^^  an  odious,  traitorous,  damned  falsehood !" 

^*  No  matter :  they  will  say  that  all  on  a  sudden,  I  sought  birn 
pertinaciously  out — him  who  till  that  moment  I  had  avoided, 
as  one  shrinks  from  a  snake — ^that  I  traced  him  from  his  own 
hotel  to  that  of  the  queen ;  and  thus,  from  circumstance  to 
circumstance,  they  will  bring  the  guilt  home  to  me  in  spite 
will  of  Heaven." 

^<  And  what  will  you  say  in  answer  ?" 

*^  That  I  am  innocent." 

*«  No  more  ?" 

'<  Not  a  sentence — not  a  word-«-not  a  syllable,  were  they  to 
erucify  me." 

^'Then  I  will!"  and  the  damsel,  sinking  ifito  a  chair, 
gave  way  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex  in  a  few  hysterical  sobs. 

'<  Away,  my  father !"  she  said ;  ^^  this  is  nothing — I  am  well : 
give  me  room  to  speak,  or  my  heart  will  burst  It  was  I-- 
even  Rosalie,  your  daughter,  who  implored  this  young  knight, 
in  a  letter  written  by  my  own  band,  and  only  forwarded  this  eve- 
ning, for  want  of  an  earlier  secret  opportunity,  to  find  out  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  without  the  loss  of  an  hour!" 

"  And  why,  in  Heaven's  name  ?''  Rosalie  blushed  deeply. 

*^  Sir,"  she  said,  ^^  1  owed  him  a  ransom  for  my  life,  my 
.  honour,  and  my  father*s  head, — and  it  was  paid  in  hatred,  vio- 
'  lence,  and  persecution.  I  knew  from  your  own  discburse  fbat 
there  was  now  a  public  opening  for  his  worth  and  talents,  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  anxious  to  employ  him  ;  but  I 
knew  also,  that,  so  far  from  applying,  he  would  have  shrunk  back 
from  any  overtures  from  such  a  quarter.  And  then  I  thought 
— perhaps  it  was  wrong — perhaps  it  was  foolish — but  I  did 
think,  that  is,  I  imagined — I  dreamed  that  it  was  on  my  ac- 
eount — that — that — "  and  poor  Rosalie,  overcome  by  her  emo- 
tion, and  unable  to  get  on  farther  in  the  explanation,  leaned  her 
head  on  her  lather's  shoulder  and  wept. 

^^  Sir  Alain,"  asked  the  Lord  de  Montenay,  <^  is  the  queen 
aware  of  your  innocence  in  this  matter." 

<<  She  knows  me  only  as  tlie  confidential  agent  of  the  duke." 

'*  The  Governor  of  the  Ch&teau  de  Vincennes  was  the  crea- 
ture of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  he  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  the 
queen.    We  have  her  in  the  toils.    If  she  cannot  fall  upon  a 
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pkin  of  saving  your  life — let  her  look  to  her  own  !^'  The  Lord 
de  Montenay  then  desiring  his  daughter  to  pay  due  attention  to 
their  ^est  in  his  absence,  set  out  for  the  Porte  Barbette. 

The  evidence  was  still  stronger  against  Sir  Alain  than  he 
expected ;  for  in  his  agitation,  while  standing  beside  the  dead 
bodies,  he  had  dropped  his  cane,  and  in  the  morning  it  was 
found  daubed  with  blood  in  the  street.  The  counter-evidence, 
however,  of  Queen  Isabella,  who  was  the  greatest  loser  in  the 
kingdom  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  of  much 
avail ;  and  it  was  liberally  and  eagerly  offered  after  an  inter- 
view which  took  place  between  her  and  the  Lord  de  Montenay. 
That  very  day  Alain  was  at  liberty  to  go  to  his  kinsman  the 
blacksmith's. 

"  Mother,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  busier  than  ever.  I  have 
seen  the  Duke  of  Orleans  murdered ;  I  have  lost  my  magic 
cane ;  and  1  am  going  to  be  married  !" 

"  God  be  praised !"  said  the  widow,  ^<  and  especially  for  the 
last.     I  hope  marriage  will  quiet  you." 

^'  I  hope  so ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  put  on  your 
bonoety  and  come  with  me  to  the  H6tel  de  Montenay." 

Passing  the  church  of  Guillemins,  where  the  body  of  the 
murdered  duke  had  been  deposited  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and 
watched  all  night  by  the  monks  chanting  prayers  and  hymns, 
Alain  and  his  mother  drew  near  from  curiosity.  The  funeral 
was  about  to  be  performed,  and  they  joined  the  cortege.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  household  of  the  deceased  carried  the 
body  out  of  the  church,  attended  by  his  esquires  bearing  lighted 
torches.  Around  the  bier  were,  in  due  order,  shedding  tears 
as  they  marched,  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  the  Dukes  of  Berry, 
Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  each  holding  a  corner  of  the  pall. 
Afler  the  body  followed  the  other  princes,  and  the  clergy  and 
barons,  according  to  their  rank,  recommending  his  soul  to  his 
Creator ;  and  thus  they  proceeded  to  the  church  of  the  Celes- 
tins ;  where,  a  most  solemn  service  having  been  performed,  the 
body  was  interred  in  a  beautiful  chapel  founded  and  built  by  t|ie 
late  duke  himself.*  Mingling  with  this  imposing  ceremony, 
nay,  even  holding  a  corner  of  the  pall,  there  was  one  man  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were  fixed  in  wonder  and  horror. 
This  was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  already  known  by  public  re- 
port, afterward  confirmed  by  his  own  confession,  as  the  contriver 
of  the  murder.! 

*  Monstrelet. 

t  Monstrelet.    Engaerrand  de  Monstrelet  was  bom  before  the  c1o<;e 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  probably  in  Picardy,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
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Alain  had  one  other  mght  to  encounter  before  reaching  the 
home  of  his  love,  and  the  scene  of  his  future  years  of  happi- 
ness. In  coinpiiance  with  the  earnest  request  of  his  mother, 
he  had  diverged  from  the  proper  route  to  tho  H6tel  de  Mon- 
tenay  to  show  her  the  spot  where  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted. Here  they  found  the  city  officers,  surrounded  by  an  im- 
mense rabble,  engaged  in  burning  publicly  the  fragments  of 
weapons  and  other  rubbish  which  might,  by  possibility,  have 
been  implicated  in  the  crime.  Among  the  rest  was  tho  Magic 
Wand. 

^<  Let  it  burn  ;  said  Maden^oiselle  de  Vere,  as  her  son  sud- 
denly withdrew  his  arm — *^  let  it  burn,  as  you  hope  for  good- 
luck  !'' — and  he  did  so.  The  leaf  of  vervain  which  it  contained 
(according  to  oral  tradition),  when  it  became  red  hot,  mounted 
into  the  air,  and  floated  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  ;  while  the 
wolf's  eyes,  the  lapwing's  stone,  and  the  green  lizards  rolled 
and  ran  for  some  time  through  the  flames,  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment of  the  crowd — and  then  disappeared  in  smoke.  It  is 
due,  however,  to  suctorial  dignity  to  confess,  that  with  regard 
to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  details  of  the  narrative,  his- 
tory is  silent. 

been  tlie  natural  son  of  a  nobleman.  His  chronicles,  which  indeed  bear 
some  claim  to  the  title  of  a  history,  although  a  very  bad  one,  was  writ- 
ten in  Cambray,  of  which  he  was  governor,  holding  this  office  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  bailiff  of  Wallaincourt.  The  work  is  justly 
characterised  by  Mr.  Dacier  (Mem.  Acad.  Belles  Lettree)  as  being 
heavy,  monotonous,  weak,  and  diffuse*    He  died  in  J  453.        ^ 
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SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Louis  XII.  oh.  1515.     Francis  I.  1547.    Henry  H.  1659.     Francis  H* 
1560.     Chablbs  IX.  1574.     HiiNRY  III.  1689.     Henry  IV. 

Louis  XII.  was  the  same  Duke  of  Orleans  who  di6J)uted  the  regency 
fourteen  years  before,  as  the  first  prince  of  the  blood.  He  bears  an  ex- 
cellent character  in  history ;  and,  indeed,  his  love  for  the  people  seems 
to  have  borne  no  reference  to  the  scale  of  their  wUlingness  or  capacity 
to  pay  taxes.  He  had  faults,  however,  or  rather  he  was  the  ag/snt  and 
instrument  of  the  faults  of  the  time.  The  nation  was  agog  for  glory, 
and  the  patriots  were  determined  to  support  with  their  *'  lives  and  for- 
tunes" some  cause  or  other.  The  countries  of  Europe,  besides,  were 
beginning  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with  each  other ;  the  system  of 
negotiations  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  practice  of  war ;  and 
the  cunning  roguery  of  Louis  XI.  was  already  reduced  to  a  science. 

The  king  divorced  his  wife,  in  order  tQ  majry  the  widow  of  Vi^mj 
Vin.,  and  Uius  preserve  her  dowry,  Brittany,  to  the  crown  of  France. 
[A.  D.  1501.]  He  conquered  Milan  and  Naples  almost  at  a  blow,  and 
lost  them  again  as  suddenly.  [A.  D.  1506.]  He  would  then  have 
signed  a  treaty,  giving  away  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  a  third  of 
France  for  her  dowry,  if  not  prevented  by  the  States. 

His  next  battle  was  fought  against  the  Venetians,  whom  he  defeat- 
ed ;  and  he  then  declared  war  against  Julius  II.,  a  famous  fighting 
pope,  who,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Spain,  had  betrayed  him. 
[A.  D.  1512.]  The  battle  of  Ravenna  was  gained  by  the  French,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  Gaston  de  Foix,  who  died  there  at  the 
proper  age  to  be  canonized  as  a  hero  of  romance.  They  were  obliged 
to  retire,  however,  from  tne  Milanais,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  no 
less  celebrated  Bayard,  the  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

The  English,  in  the  mean  time,  beat  the  French  in  Picardy,  and  the 
Swiss  made  an  incursion  as  far  as  Dijon.  Louis  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Henry  VIII.,  whose  sister  he  had  married ;  and  at  last  died,  af^er 
having  reduced  the  taxes,  protected  the  poor,  reformed  justice,  and 
lost  and  won  many  unsuccessful  battles.  [A.  D.  1515.] 

Francis  1.  would  have  made  a  glorious  knight-errant.  He  would 
have  loved,  and  fought,  and  danced,  and  sung  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner  possible.  Afler  all,  he  was  a  very  gentlemanly  king ;  which 
was  so  far  well,  as  France  by  this  time  had  become  an  almost  absolute 
monarchy. 

Finances  being  low,  he  sold  the  judges  their  seats,  to  fit  him  out  for 
the  war  in  Italy.  He  defeated  the  Swiss  in  the  emperor's  pay  (the 
Swiss  were  now  the  hired  bravoes  of  Europe)  at  Marignan.  He  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Leo  X.,  whidi  destroyed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
the  grand  bulwark  of  the  independence  of  the  church.  [A.  D.  1516.] 
He  raised  up  for  himself  a  terrible  enemy  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.t  whose  successioa  he  ridiculously  opposed. 
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Francis  now  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Henry  VIII.  of 
£n^land  ;  and  at  a  meeting  with  his  new  friend  on  the-  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  spent  a  great  deal  more  money  in  toys  and  gingerbread 
than  the  alliance  was  worth.  By  the  intrigues  of  the  emperor,  this 
mi  ion  was  soon  dissolved ;  and  speedily  all  Europe,  with  the  pope  at 
its  head,  was  in  league  against  France.  The  royal  knight-errant  was 
nothing  daunted.  At  an  encounter  between  the  Germans,  commanded 
by  the  Constable  de  Qourbon,  who  had  left  his  service  in  dudgeon,  and 
the  French  Admiral  Bonnivet,  Bayard  was  killed.  Francis  passed  into 
Italy,  and  notwithstanding  all  remonstrances,  fought  the  pitched  battle 
of  Payia ;  where,  after  having  conducted  himself  like  a  true  hero  of 
chivalry,  and  seen  nearly  his  whole  army  perish,  he  was  tsiken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Madrid.  [A.  D.  1625.] 

He  was  set  at  liberty  on  consenting  to  deliver  up  Burgundy ;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  Burgundy  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  de- 
livered up,  and  the  ransom  was  afterward  paid  in  gold  crowns  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions.  Francis,  in  the  mean  time,  in  league  with 
Henry  VIII.,  the  Venetians,  and  a  new  pope,  against  the  emperor, 
crossed  the  Alps  once  more,  and  besieged  Naples.  Here  the  plague  got 
into  his  army,  and  he  evacuated  Italy  anew.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
about  this  time,  being  in  want  of  money  to  pay  his  troops,  pillaged 
Rome,  and  captured  the  pope ;  but  Charles  V.,  while  pocketing  the  ran- 
som, had  the  devotion  to  ask  pardon  of  the  holy  father  for  the  outrage. 

This  is  the  epoch  of  the  reformation  of  the  Protestants*  who  were 
40  ealled,  beoauso  they  protested  a^mst  the  Diet  of  Spire,  which  con- 
demned their  heretical  opinions.  Francis  I.,  knowing  nothing  of  con- 
troversy, roasted  a  few  of  these  persons  at  a  slow  fire. 

New  pretensions  to  Milan,  on  the  part  of  Francis,  and  an  invasion 
of  France  by  the  emperor;  both  without  effect.  [A.  D.  1535.]  The 
latter  being  accused  of  poisoning  the  dauphin,  was  cited  before  the 
parliament,  and,  in  default  of  appearance,  condemned  to  lose,  as  a  fine, 
Artois  and  Flanders.  Francis  allied  himself  with  the  Sultan  Soliman; 
and  in  a  new  war,  his  galleys  were  seen  joined  with  those  of  Barbarossa. 
[A.  D.  1542.}  In  Italy,  the  Count  d'Enghien  gained  a  fruitless  battle ; 
the  emperor,  leagued  with  Henry  VIII.,  penetrated  as  far  as  Soissons ; 
and  a  peace  was  signed  at  Cressy. 

Two  cantons  of  Provence  embraced  Lutheranism,  which  seemed 
to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Albigensiau  doctrines  of  their  fathers ; 
and  the  army,  on  its  return  from  Italy,  were  enabled  to  wash  out  their 
stains  of  pillage  and  mnrder  with  the  blood  of  three  thousand  of  these 
heretics.  Calvin,  notwithstanding,  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
proselytes  to  a  still  severer  reform. 

Francis  at  length  died.  [A.  D.  1547.]  He  was  one  of  the  most  ab- 
solute kings  that  ever  reigned  in  France.  He  substituted  for  the 
States,  assemblies  of  notables  (or  great  men),  whose  business  it  was 
to  approve;  and  he  taxed  the  people  without  any  other  authority 
than  his  own  royal  will.  He  was,  however,  a  patron  of  letters  and  the 
arts ;  and  he  founded  the  College  of  France,  and  introduced  the  use  of 
the  national  language  in  jpublic  deeds. 

Henry  II.  was  a  king  of  the  same  stamp.  He  continued  the  war 
against  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  took  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun. 
[A.  D.  1553.]  Before  Metz,  the  emperor,  with  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  was  repulsed  by  the  Duke  do  Guise,  and  soon  after  he 
had  avenged  this  dishonour  by  the  destruction  of  two  towns,  he  retired 
to  a  convent.  [A.  D.  1555.]    The  Spaniards,  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
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gained  a  victory  at  Saint  Quentin,  which  made  Paris  itself  tremble ; 
but  nevertheless  they  judged  it  expedient  to  retire ;  and  the  Doke  de 
Guise  retrieved  the  national  reputation  by  taking  Calais  from  the  Eng- 
lish. [A.  D.  1557.]  A  peace  at  length  was  signed  at  Chateau-Cam- 
bresis ;  and  soon  after  Henry  was  killed  in  a  tournament  by  one  of 
his  knights,  whom  he  would  /orce  to  play  with  him.  [A.  D.  1559*} 

Francis  II.  was  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Mary  Stuart,  who 
gave  birth  to  a  line  of  fools  and  tyrants,  and  many  parodozes.  The 
king  makes  no  figure  in  this  brief  reign.  It  was  the  epoch  at  which 
the  Guises  and  Bourbons  began  to  fight  about  religion,  and  when  ^he 
Protestants  died  in  bonfires  no  longer,  but  sword  in  hand. 

The  accession  of  Charles  IX.,  when  a  boy,  brought  with  it  more  than 
the  usual  horrors  of  a  minority.  [A.  D.  1560.]  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
the  widow  of  Henry  II.,  who  protected  and  betrayed  all  parties  by 
turns,  proposed  a  mode  of  settling  the  question  which  has  lately  been 
reviyed  by  some  worthy  persons  in  England  and  Ireland — a  public 
deputation.  It  took  place  at  Poissy ;  and  of  course  strengthened  the 
conviction  and  embittered  the  feelings  of  the  well-meaning  mass  of 
both  sides.  [A.  D.  1561.]  Then  followed  the  massacre,  almost  acci- 
dentaU  of  the  Calvinist  huguenots  (confederates)  at  Vassy,  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  a  civil  war  fairly  broke  out 

The  two  parties  fought  at  Dreux,  Saint  Denis,  Jamac,  and  other 
places,  with  various  success ;  and  among  the  assassiaations  committed 
by  both  were  those  of  the  Duke  de  .  Guise  and  the  Prince  of  Cond4. 
[A.  D.  1563.]  At  length  a  peace  was  concluded  advantageous  to  the 
Protestants,  who  were  guaranteed  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Their 
leaders  were  invited  to  &e  court,  and' caressed  by  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
and  men  began  to  breathe  freely  and  dream  of  quiet.  Young  Henry 
of  Navarre,  the  nominal  chief  of  the  party,  was  married  to  the  king's 
sister ;  and  the  joyous  festivities  incident  on  the  occasion  were  about 
to  melt  into  the  tranqoillity  of  happiness. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  24ih  of 
August,  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Duke  of  Guise  went  in 
the  twilight  to  the  Provost  of  Paris,  with  a  message  from  the  king. 
The  provost  was  directed,  on  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  St.  Ger- 
main de  PAuxerrois,  to  illuminate  the  city.  In  the  interval,  king 
Charles  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  royal  ague  ;  his  frame  trembled,  and 
cold  sweats  broke  over  his  forehead.  Catherine  de  Medicis  demanded 
from  him  an  order  of  state,  which  was  slowly  granted ;  and  dreading 
the  fidileness  of  one  whom  she  knew  well  to  be  a  slave,  coward,  and 
traitor,  the  butcheress  caused  the  signal  to  be  given  at  once,  although 
it  was  an  hour  before  the  concerted  time.  The  great  bell  of  St.  Ger«> 
main  de  PAuxerrois  tolled.  The  work  of  hell  began ;  and  so  zealous 
were  the  laboarers,  that  in  two  days  it  was  accomplished  in  the 
greater  part,  end  they  were  able  to  take  the  rest  of  the  week  to  finisk 
leisurely.  The  echoes  of  the  great  beli  of  St  Qermtan  were  heard 
that  night  in  many  of  the  provinces,  and  everywhere  the  efiects  wen 
the  same.  In  Paris,  the  king  assisted  personally,  and  bravely  shot 
from  his  palace  windows  the  huguenots  who  had  fled  at  the  steps  of 
the  murderer.  The  parUament  applauded  this  truly  surprising  effort 
of  Catholic  devotion,  and  observed  an  annual  procession  of  triumph 
and  thanksgiving  in  honour  of  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
lA.  D.  1572.] 
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The  Protestants  were  not  ezterminated.  The  war  rekindled  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  lost  ei^ty  thousahd  men  at  the  aiege  of  La 
Rocfaelle.  [A.  D.  1573.]  Even  the  women  fought :  thej  turned  the 
tears  of  their  sex  into  blood,  and  their  shrieks  of  terror  into  war-criefl. 
In  the  mean  time  the  king  died.  [A.  D.  1574.]  He  was  not  only  an 
assassin,  but  a  perpetrator  of  miserable  verses;  and  he  patronized 
authors  and  critics. 

Henry  111.  was  a  devout  debauch^.  He  at  first  patronized  a  federa- 
tion of  the  ultra  Catholics  under  the  Duke  of  Guise,  calling  itself  the 
League ;  but  this  party  did  not  manage  tenderly  enough  his  royal  dig- 
nity. [A.  D.  1576.]  The  war  of  the  three  Henry's-^viz.,  the  king,  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  was  foUowed  by  an  insur- 
rectien  at  Paris,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sixteen,  from  the  sixteen 
quarters  of  the  communes.  The  Sorbonne  decided  that  it  was  lawful 
to  deprive  princes  incapable  of  governing,  of  the  right  of  government ; 
the  leaguers  dictated  measures  to  the  king ;  the  king  called  in  the  aid 
of  his  Swiss ;  the  citizens  of  Paris  flew  to  arms,  barricaded  the  streets^ 
and  surrounded  the  troops ;  and  the  king  fled. 

Unable  otherwise  to  lid  himself  of  the  Guises,  Henry  assassinated 
them ;  united  hie  forces^then  very  small  indeed — with  Henry  of 
Navarre ;  and  fell  himself  under  the  knife  of  an  assassin,  who  was  re- 
garded as  a  saint.  {A.  D.  1589.] 

Henry  of  Bourbon  ^Navarre,  or  Henri  Quatre  is  to  this  day  the  most 
popular  of  the  French  kings.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  hardships,  be 
wanted  at  one  time  almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  was  about  to 
pass  into  England.  Beating  Mayenne,  however,  at  Arques  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  in  the  fallowing  year  at  Ivri,  he  thought  his  for- 
tune worth  trying  in  his  own  country.  [A.  D.  1590.]  He  blockaded 
Paris,  but  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  ;  and  afterward 
Rouen,  with  the  same  bad  luck.  [A.  D.  1591.]  At  last,  the  moderate 
Catholics,  weary  of  bloodshed,  o&red  to  recognise  him  as  king,  on  con- 
dition of  bis  abjuring  his  heresy  ;  and  Henry,  thinking,  as  be  said  him- 
self, that  Paris  was  well  worth  a  mass,  consented,  and  entered  the  city 
•n  the  2Sd  of  March.  [A.D.  1594.] 

Henry  re-established  the  parliament;  banished  the  Jesuits;  con- 
quered Mayenne  at  Fontaine-Franf  aise  ;  repulsed  the  Spaniards ;  sub- 
dued the  Governor  of  Brittany,  who  held  still  for  the  League  ;  signed 
a  treaty  with  Philip  of  Spain ;  [A.  D.  1597,]  and,  more  important  than 
all,  promulgated  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  favour  of  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects, to  whom  it  permitted  the  ezereise  of  their  religion  under  restric- 
tions scarcely  more  onerous  than  those  that  were  maintained  against 
Catholics,  in  the  most  civilized  country  of  Europe,  tiU  a  year  or  two 
ago.  [A.  D.  1600.] 

In  this  century,  the  ii^uence  of  women,  always  dangerous  in  affairs 
of  state,  began  to  be  felt  on  the  fortunes  of  France.  The  dissoluteness 
of  court  manners  about  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  is  painted  by  Brantome 
with  a  minuteness  which  might  be  useful,  were  only  historians  and 
philosophers  admitted  to  the  exhibition. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  is  the  epoch  of  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and 
Torricelli— of  the  English  Bacon— of  Montaigne— of  Moras,  Bodior 
and  Grotius:  it  is  therefore  the  most  glorious  we  have  yet  arrived  st 
for  truth  and  clTllixation.. 
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;  Where  there 's  a  will,  there  'b  a  way. 

Old  Paovbrb. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Oh,  love  will  enter  in  whare  it  darna  well  be  scon  ! 

BuKita*         ' 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  1594,  the  city  of  Rouen 
presented  a  scene  of  very  unasual  bustle.  The  Marquis  of 
Rosny,  better  known  as  the  Duke  of  Sully,  had  arrived  from 
Paris  ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  brave  and  honest  Admiral 
Villars,  whose  interest  carried  with  it  not  only  Rouen,  but  the 
whole  of  the  country  of  Caux,  would  publicly  declare  for  the 
king.  The  civil  war  had  apent  its  fury  ;  the  conqueror  had 
declared  himself,  since  it  was  necessary,  to  be  of  the  religion  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  and  thus  both  of  the  contending 
parties  triumphed  ;  the  terrible  League  >vas  fading  away  upon 
the  horizon  of  France  like  some  phantom  of  the  night  before 
the  rising  sun  ;  and  men  threw  away  their  dripping  swords,  and 
with  voices  still  hoarse  with  the  shouts  of  war,  cried  "Vive 
Henri  Quatre !" 

The  grand  square  of  Rouen,  and  the  adjacent  streets,  on  this 
occasion,  were  filled  to  overflowing,  and  still  the  population  of 
the  surrounding  country  continued  to  pour  into  the  reservoir. 
The  river  which  runs  past  the  city  glittered  in  the  vernal  sun  ; 
and  the  happy  faces  which  crowded  its  banks,  and  rushed 
tumultuously  across  its  wooden  bridges,  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  reflection.  Large  parties  of  all  ranks  were  continually 
seen  through  the  trees  descending  the  rocks,  where  the  broad 
and  rapid  stream  first  bursts  upon  the  view  of  the  spectator  ; 
while  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  men,  and  the  playful  screams  of 
the  village  lasses,  clad  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the 
country,  as  they  chased  one  another  down  the  steep,  at  once 
gladdened  and  confused  the  ear. 

The  gallant  admiral  of  France,  as  yet  holding  for  the 
League,  and  the  ostensible  enemy  of  his  king,  with  the 
Baron  de  M^davy,  and  the  President  de  Bognernare,  sur- 
rounded byahe  authorities  and  troops  of  the  town,  were  posted 
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in  ihe  grand  squa^ ;  and  as  Rosny  appeared  with  a  guard  of 
honour,  so  great  was  the  crowd,  that  he  had  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  entrance.  When  at  length,  however,  he  was  suffi- 
ciently near,  he  pronounced  an  address  to  the  admiraU  re- 
minding him  that  the  king  was  now  a  Catholic ;  and  as  there 
was  no  longer  any  pretext  for  disaffection,  that  it  was  his  duty, 
as  a  good  subject,  to  show  his  zeal  and  loyalty. 

Villars,  in  his  reply,  declared  that  he  was  already  in  his 
heart  the  faithful  servant  of  his  majesty ;  and  that  be  was 
anxious  to  prove  it  by  receiving,  at  the  hands  of  the  envoy,  the 
white  scarf,  which  ought  to  be  the  badge  no  longer  of  a  party, 
but  of  the  country.  He  was  accordingly  girded  with  the  royal 
emblem,  and  the  bystanders  bent  eagerly  forward  to  hear  his 
speech  on  so  important  and  interesting  an  occasion.  The 
noise  occasioned  by  the  movement  sunk  into  profound  silence. 

'<  Allons  morbieu!"  cried  the  brave  admiral,  with  an  elo- 
quence more  home  and  pithy  than  that  of  Demosthenes, — 
**  allons  morbieu !  the  league  is  nothing  more  than  that  we  all 
cry,  God  save  the  King !"  A  shout  burst  simultaneously  from 
the  multitude  ;  and  mingling  with  th9  deep  tones  of  the  meni 
the  jroices  of  the  women  and  children  rose  shrilly  into  the  air, 
as  tliey  all  cried  '<God  save  the  King!"  In  an  instant,  the 
sound  was  joined  by  the  pealing  of  the  great  bell  of  the  city, 
followed  by  all  the  others,  and  this  bj  the  thunder  of  artillery 
from  the  fort  and  batteries;  the  whole  forming  a  noise, 
says  Sully,  fit  to  inspire  terror  if  the  general  sentiment  of  joy 
had  allowed  any  one  to  observe  that  there  was  not  a  house  in 
the  Qity  which  did  not  shake  to  its  foundation.'* 

*<  These  bells,"  said  he  to  the  governor,  "remind  us  that  we 
ought  to  go  and  return  thanks  to  God  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame ;"  and  the  motion  being  received  with  becoming  ap- 
plause, the  church  was  soon  crowded,  and  its  venerable  roof 
rang  to  the  solemn  hymn  of  Te  Deum,  which  was  followed.by 
the  splendid  idolatry  of  the  mass.   - 

Among  the  spectators  of  the  ceremony  in  the  square  there 
had  been  a  horseman,  who  apparently  had  ridden  a  considera- 
ble distance  to  witness  it ;  but  who,  after  all,  could  scaroeij  be 
said  to  be  in  tigse,  as,,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  more  than  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  prin- 
cipal personages.  He  was  a  young — ^indeed  a  very  young 
man,  although  this  could  scarcely  have  been  discovered  on 
casual  observation :  his  figure,  although  fully  the  middle  height, 

♦  M^moires  4e  Sully. 
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being  singularly  athletic  and  trimly  formed,  and  his  face  flushed 
with  the  dark  ruddy  colour  which  the  action  of  foreign  climates, 
or  rough  weather,  imparts  to  fair  complexions.  His  horse  was 
a  good  serviceable  roadster,  such  as  a  gentleman  would  by  no 
means  disdain  to  travel  on  :  and,  through  the  dust  which  co« 
vered  the  dress  of  the  rider,  it  might  have  been  discovered,  that 
although  far  from  likely  to  be  a  rich  man,  he  yet  laid  claim  to  a 
certain  rank  and  consideration  in  society.  Not  many,  indeed, 
on  observing  his  air  and  manner,  would  have  been  unwilling  to 
allow  him  a  due  share  of  polite  respect :  and  the  few,  whose 
moral  perceptions  were  lost  in  their  devotion  to  fine  clothes, 
found  a  certain  something  iif  the  stranger's  eye  which  extorted 
the  deference  from  their  prudence  which  was  grudged  by  their 
vanity. 

The  young  man  certainly  seemed  to  be  an  interested,  but 
not  altogether  a  pleased  spectator*  His  less  amiable  feelings, 
however,  were  occasionally  subdued  in  the  course  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  at  its  conclusion,  he  joined,  as  if  involuntarily,  in 
the  shout  of  *'  God  save  the  King  t"  with  an  honesty  of  enthu- 
siasm and  a  loudness  of  lungs  not  excelled  by  those  of  any  of 
his  neighbours :  when  it  was  over,  however,  he  seemed  half 
to  repent  his  condescension. 

«*  Pshaw  1"  said  he,  in  a  grumbling  voice  of  soliloquy, 
**  what  a  noise  we  are  making  here ! — dnd  yet,  I  dare  say,  if 
one  knew  all,  there  are  few  except  Villars  himself  who  are 
paid  for  the  piping.  What  would  this  day  have  been  but  for 
me  ?  Who  broke  off  the  negotiations  between  these  two  par- 
ties ?  and  who  again,  by  a  single  word  of  his  mouth,  enabled 
the  king  to  talk  in  a  voice  to  which  even  the  admiral  could  not 
affect  deafness  ?  Why  I,  simple  Sieur  de  Boisros^ ;  and  here 
I  stand,  shouting  till  I  am  hoarse,  for  Henri  of  Navarre,  who 
thus  profits  by  my  prowess,  without  acknowledging  the  service 
even  by  a  bow — and  in  h6nour  of  the  Admiral  Villars,  who  is 
now  reaping  the  fruits  of  my  Itbour — and  of  the  vagabond 
Rosny,  by  whose  councils  I  am  set  aside  and  forgotten  !  Ay, 
shout,  shout,  ye  ragamuffins,  out  with  it — huzza !  I  pray  Hea- 
ven ye  be  all  as  well  rewarded  as  myself!"  The  Sieur  de 
Boisros6  then  turned  his  horse  in  high  dudgeon,  and  putting 
him  up  at  a  hostelry  near  tlve  river  side,  sought  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  good  things  at  the  table  d'h6te,  which  was 
supplied  with  an  abundance  worthy  of  the  patronage  it  that 
day  received. 

Having  slept  indifferently  well  for  a  disappointed  man,  he  set 
out  betimes  the  next  inorriinsr  for  Louviers,  leaving  his  enemy 
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R<^Dy  enjojiing  hifl  good,  fortune,  tbe  whole  (own  prqmriQg  to 
go  to  his  hotel  in  procesw>D>  (or  the  purpose  of  presenting  bim 
with  a  vase  of  silver  gilt,  worth  three  thousand  crowns.* 

Boisrose  journeyed  leisurely  along  the  road,  ccmceiting 
within  himself  a  plan  for  bespeaking  the  king's  attention  to 
his  affairs.  He  knew  little  of  the  court,  or  royalty,  and  was 
quite  bewildered  as  .  to  the  proper  method  of  reminding  a 
crowned  head  of  a  service,  and  claiming  the  performance  of 
a  promise.  All  he  knew  was,  that  interest  went  farther  than 
merit ;  and  that  a  letter  from  his  old  acquaintance  Rollet,  tbe 
Governor  of  Louviers,  who  had  always  been  a  stanch  royalist, 
was  more  likely  to  be  attended  toby  Henry  Quatre  than  an  un- 
supported application  from  himself.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  this  document  that  he  had  taken  Louviers  on  his 
way  to  Paris  from  Feschamp,  a  fortress  on  the  borders  of 
the  sea. 

.  On  reaching  the  town,  he  rode  up  to  an  inn  and  dismounted ; 
but  a  great  lord,  with  a  retinue  several  hundred  yards  long, 
having  just  arrived  at  the  same  house,  it  was  some  time  before 
the  unattended  traveller  could  find  any  one  condescending 
V  enough  to  take  charge  of  his  horse.  Boisros^,  however,  was 
amply  consoled  for  the  neglect,  for  a  fortunate  ideabad  strock 
him  as  he  gazed  on  the  splendour  of  the  other^s  equipage. 

<^  Who  knows,"  thought  he,  **  what  may  be  the  character  of 
this  personage?  Can  it  be  that  all  great  lords  are  mean, 
selfish,  and  tyrannical  2  I  will  not  believe  it.  He  has  an 
honest  look,  and  I  will  tnist  him  with  my  story.  Oh,  if  he  but 
takes  the  affair  in  hand !  his  interest,  1  am  convinced,  is  worth 
a  hundred  of  Rollers,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  prosper." 

The  person  thus  selected  for  a  patron  by  the  traveller  was  a 
man  apparently  about  thirty-five  ;  his  features  were  sharp,  and 
there  was  as  much  shrewdness  in  tbe  expression  as  was  con- 
sistent with  an  appearance  of  integrity.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
coat  of  mail,  over  which  was  thrown  a  rich  mantle  ;  and  bis 
remarkably  fine  oval  beard  hung  gracefully  over  a  double  frill, 
which,  in  the  fashion  of  tiie  day,  encircled  his  neck. 

In  pursuance  of  his  resolution,  Boisrose  waited  upon  the 
stranger,  and  was  received  with  a  frankness  and  affability  which 
mode  him  feel  quite  at  home.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  had  told 
his  name  and  business,  and  his  patron  elect  catechised  him  on 
the  subject  like  one  accustomed  to  business. 

*^  1   recollect    the   circumstance,''  said   he,    "  very    well, 
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aldiCHJgfa  not  all  the  details.  You  are  the  gentleman  who,  unaW 
sisted  except  by  the  companions  you  prevailed  upon  to  accom-^ 
pany  you,  surprised  the  fortress  of  Feschamp  in  a  manner  so 
daring  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  The  singular  dangers 
attending  your  adventure,  I  remember,  made  my  head  giddy 
bat  to  hear  of:  and  all  men  said  that  you  must  have  been 
prompted  to  the  enterprise  either  by  love  or  madness.'*  The 
young  man  blushed. 

*^  It  matters  not|*'  said  he,  ^^  as  for  that ;  by  the  aid  of  Ood 
and  my  comrades,  I  achieved  what  I  attempted.  Being  then 
in  the  interest  of  the  League,  as  every  good  Catholic  should 
have  been,  I  offered  my  capture  to  Admiral  Villars,  on  condition 
of  being  made  governor  of  the  fort.  The  admiral,  on  hearing 
that  so  important  a  place  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  broke  off 
the  negotiations  he  had  commenced  with  the  king ;  but,  in- 
stead of  making  any  direct  and  honest  reply  to  the  terms  I  had 
proposed,  sent  his  troops  to  take  possession.  This  maddened 
me,  and,  learning  at  the  instant  that  Henri  had  come  over  to 
the  true  faith,  I  felt  myself  absolved  from  all  obedience  to  the 
League,  which,  indeed,  was  never  to  be  respected  for  its  per-> 
sons,  bnt  solely  for  its  religious  purpose^-^and  I  proposed  the. 
same  terms  to  him. " 

**  Well,  and  how  sped  you  ?'» 

**The  terms  were  accepted." 

**  And  you  became  governor  of  Feschamp  ?" 

**  As  much,"  said  the  traveller,  grinding  his  teeth,  "  as  yon 
are  governor  of  purgatory !  I  was  inveigled  out  of  the  fortress^ 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  my  brave  comrades,  1  might  have 
held  against  one  half  of  France,  by  Marshal  Biron.  He  prom- 
ised me,  in  the  king's  name,  ample  indemnification,  of  whicht 
up  to  this  good  hour,  I  have  heard  nothing  more  ;  and  now,  I 
presume,  the  marshal  has  as  little  ability  as  his  master  has  incli- 
nation to  keep  the  promise,  for  I  was  myself  witness,  no  longer 
ago  thaq  yesterday,  to  a  ceremony  which  gives  virtually  up  ta 
Admiral  Villars — who  has  no  cause  to  love  me — not  only 
Feschamp,.  but  the  whole  country  of  Caux." 

*^  This  is  a  strange  story,"  remarked  the  grandee;  "our 
royal  master  has  always  been  reported  great  and  bountiful." 

"  And  so  he  may  be,"  said  Boisros6  ;  "  but  a  word  in  your 
ear, — he  has  a  pack  of  rascals  behind  him,  who  whisper  poison." 

**  Whom  do  you  accuse  ?" 

*^  Why,  the  hang-dog  Rosny  alone  is  enough  to  undo  fifty 
kings !  Do  you  know  him  ?  No,  you  do  not ;  or  you  would  be 
at  no  loss  to  guess  who  waa  at  the  bottom  when  mischief  was 
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brewing.  He  k  the  veriest  viper  on  the  face  of  the  earth — m 
cheating,  cozening,  slandering,  lying~^Ah,  vagabond !  if  be 
were  but  here !"  and  BobrosCf  with  flushing  cheek  and  swell- 
ing temples,  clenched  his  hands  in  his  patron's  face,  while  he 
stamped  upon  the  floor  with  rage  and  disdain.  The  grandee 
smiled  gravely  at  the  young  man's  warmth. 

**  Sir,"  said  he,  **  I  fear  you  do  less  than  justice  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rosny.  If  he  has  really  done  you  this  wrong,  it  would 
appear  to  me  to  have  proceeded  rather  from  necesnty  than  ma- 
levolence. At  ail  events,  I  pledge  my  word  that  the  afiair  shall 
be  inquired  into.  Call  on  me  after  my  arrival  at  the  court,  for 
1  shall  be  sure  to  have  liews  to  tell  you."  He  then  dismissed 
his  prot6g4  with  true  courtierlike  politeness,  and  Beisros^ 
descended  the  stairs  intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune.  He 
stood  at  the  door  while  the  great  man,  who  was  travelling  in 
haste,  and  had  only  calledi  for  a  brief  refreshment,  took  his  de- 
parture. 

^<  Who  is  that !"  he  whispered  to.one  of  the  bystanders, 
when  the  gorgeous  cavalcade  was  in  motion. 

"  The  Marquis  de  Rosny."* 

Boisros6  was  thunderstruck,  overwhelmed,  annihilated.— 
Recovering,  however,  in  an  instant,  ho  dragged  out  his  horse 
with  his  own  hands,  threw  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  scarcely 
drew  bridle  till  he  had  reached  Paris.  There  he  obtained  an 
introduction  into  the  king's  presence,  and,  not  having  arranged 
his  papers,  or  drawn  up  a  proper  statement  of  the  case,  the  only 
request  he  made  to  his  majesty  was,  that  he  would  not  give  faith 
to  aught  M.  Rosny  might  say  on  the  subject,  who,  he  might 
be  assured,  would  speak  from  an  old  grudge.  He  then  retired 
to  his  lodgings  to  concert,  in  great  trepidation,  measures  of  de- 
fence against  the  powerful  favourite. 

The  Marquis  of  Rosny,  in  the  mean  time,  perfectly  aware 
that  he  played  a  sure  game  with  such  an  enemy  as  the  odd, 
passionate,  and  unsuspecting  Boisrose,  did  not  put  himself  in 
the  least  out  of  the  way.  He  proceeded  to  Mante,  whither  he 
bad  originally  intended  to  go,  and  from  thence  journeyedOei- 
surely  with  his  marchioness,  whom  he  met  there,  to  Paris. 
Boisros^  heard  of  his  arrival,  and  passed  some  days  in  an  agony 
of  passion,  tempered  occasionally  by  such  fits  of  civil  fear  as  a 
man  of  military  courage  may  feel. 

At  last  the  storm  broke.  He  was  sent  fur  officially  by  M. 
Rosny  himself,  and  late  in  the  evening  he  followed  the  messeo- 
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get  to  the  palace  of  the  Louvre^like  a  criminal  going  to  execu- 
tion. 

He  was  conducted  through  several  suites  of  rooms  dimly 
lighted,  till  he  arrived  at  a  little  apartment  resembling  an  ante- 
chamber ;  and  there  he  found  his  enemy  alone. 

"  So,  sir,"  said  M.  Rosny,  calmly,  "  you  have  put  me  upon 
my  trial  ?  Come  in,  we  shall  see  who  gains  the  cause  ;"  and 
opening  a  door  suddenly,  a  blaze  of  light  flashed  upon  the  eyes 
of  Boisrose  which  almost  stupified  him.  The  room  was  not 
very  large,  but  it  was  more  sumptuously  furnished  than  any  fairy 
palace  he  had  ever  dreamed  of.  It  was  illumined  by  naked 
status  of  admirable  workmanship,  placed  round  the  walls,  and 
bearing  lights  of  perfumed  wax  in  their  hands  ;  and  between 
every  two  of  these  stood  a  richly  gilded  sofa,  with  cushions  that 
appeared  as  if  swelling  to  the  touch. 

On  one  of  these  reclined  a  female  form,  so  motionless  and 
so  lovely,  that  Boisrose,  at  the  first  glance,  imagined  it  to  be 
some  dead  wonder  of  art  intended  to  mock  nature  by  surpassing 
her  most  perfect  creations.  The  eyes  of  the  exquisite  statue, 
however,  were  alive  ;  and  they  fixed  themselves  on  the  youth's 
face  as  he  entered,  with  a  gaze,  which,  although  expressing 
only  simple  curiosity,  brought  the  blood  into  bis  face,  and 
made  his  heart  beat  and  his  breath  come  thick.  A  man  stood 
behind  the  sofa,  on  the  back  of  which  his  hands  rested  ;  and  his 
head  was  bent  down,  as  if  to  drink  in  at  leisure  tb^  full  delight  of 
the  spectacle  before  him.  He  did  not  look  up  when  the  door 
opened  ;  and  M.  Rosny,  after  advancing  a  few  paces,  stopped 
respectfully.  At  length  the  worshipper  of  beauty  raised  his 
head  ;  and  both  visiters  bent  their  knees  as  they  saw  the  king 
of  France. 

Henri  came  forward  ;  and  after  looking  for  some  time  at  the 
youth  with  evident  curiosity,  he  exchanged  a  glance  of  remark 
with  his  fair  coinpanion,  who  replied  with  the  intelligence 
which  love  and  habit  teach. 

••  So,  my  lord,*'  said  he,  *<  you  have  brought  your  prisoner. 
Let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself. — Are  you  still  in 
the  vein,  Gabrielle  ?"  Madame  de  Liancourt  looked  yes,  but 
did  not  take  the  trouble  of  moving  her  lips  even  into  a  smile. 

"Sir,"  said  M.  Rosny,  addressing  the  culprit,  "you  are 
required,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  to  his  majesty  the  particu- 
lars of  the  adventure  on  the  success  of  which  you  found  a  claim 
upon  his  justice.  His  majesty  will  graciously  permit  you  to 
sit  down  during  the  recital ;  and  you  are  particularly  desired 
to  omit  nothing  which  may  explain  either  your  motives  for'the 
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anterpriie,  or  its  details.  Bobros6  was  then  made  to  seat  him- 
self in  such  a  position  as  to  allow  the  light  to  stream  full  upon 
his  manly 9  handsome,  and  intelligent  face ;  and  after  hemming 
away  a  kind  of  qualm  that  passed  through  his  heart,  be  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hands  for  a  moment,  as  if  recollecting  his 
story,  and  then  began  as  follows : — 

/^  J  was  a  sailor  in  my  youth,'*  said  he— 

**  How  long  is  that  ago  1^^  asked  Gabrielle,  suddenly.  The 
king  laughed,  and  Rosny  smiled  ;  but  Boisrose,  after  consid- 
ering gravely  for  «  moment^  answered — 

^^  Two  years  and  nine  months,  Mademoiselle  D'fistrees." 
Rosny  coughed,  and  frowned,  and  shook  his  head  at  the  unfor- 
tunate story-teller. 

<^My  lady,"  said  the  latter,  looking  alarmed,  ^^  I  hope  I 
have  made  no  mistake.  I  have  been  so  mucli  at  sea,  that  in- 
deed I  know  little  about  the  land  in  any  quarter,  far  less  the 
court.  I  have  seldom  heard  you  called  by  any  other  name  than 
that  of  the  Beautiful  Gabrielle."  The  beauty  smiled,  and  the 
monarch,  stealing  his  arm  round  her  waist,  bent  his  head  upon 
bar  shoulder.     Rosny  nodded,  as  if  he  said,  ^^  Well  done  I" 

''  I  was  a  sailor  in  my  youth,"  resumed  Boisrose,  "  and  made 
aeveral  voyages  to  the  West  Indies ;  but  receiving  a  hurt  in  an 
encounter  with  certain  pirates,  I  went  home  to  my  native  town  of 
Fescbamp,  and  was  laid  on  the  shelf.  Here,  while  getting  well 
of  one  malady,  I  fell  ill  pf  another.  My  family  had  some  time 
or  other  been  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  place,  and  even  now 
that  it  was  fallen  into  decay,  continued  to  make  strong  preten- 
sions to  gentility.  We  were  visited  occasionally  by  dmost  M 
the  respectable  persons,  as  belonging  to  their  own  caste  in 
society ;  and  although  we  could  no  longer  give  entertainments, 
yet  a  seat  in  the  porch  on  a  fine  evening,  and  a  handful  of  sour 
grapes,  answered  the  purpose  as  well  to  people  who  were  too 
proud  to  accept  of  any  thing  better  in  return. 

''  Our  principal  inhabitant  was  a  M.  Be]legrade»  a  widower, 
as  powerful  as  the  governor  himself,  and  far  richer.  It  was  aaid 
that,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  my 
mother,  then  a  widow — but  I  do  not  believe  it.  He  called  fi^e- 
quently,  it  is  true,  and  drank  cider,  and  looked  as  if  he  wished 
that  my  father  had  left  her  a  handsome  jointure :  but  he  went 
no  fiirther ;  prudence  came  to  his  aid — and  at  last  he  gave  up 
calling)  for  ten  years  at  a  stretch,  and  theiH--" 

**•  And  then,"  assisted  Gabrielle^  "  he  found  it  was  not  worth 
his  trouble  to  keep  away  ?" 

*^  Precisely.  His  dauj^hter,  boweveri  Monique,  was  constant 
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throughout  in  her  visits ;  and  at  last  came  to  look  upon  my 
mother  as  her  own.  She  was  my  companion  for  many  years — 
alittle  creature  whom  I  played  with  as  one  would  with  a  doll ;  hut 
when  I  came  home  from  sfea,  she  had  grown — how  she  had 
grown  ! 

*'  When  fairly  laid  on  my  bed  on  shore,  I  grew  sick  with 
the  stability  of  the  land  ;  the  smell  of  the  grass,  and  the  stores, 
and  the  trees,  was  too  much  for  the  delicacy  of  nerves  that  had 
been  nourished  with  the  pure  aud  odorous  breath  of  the  ocean ; 
and  then  the  doctors  came,  with  their  long  faces  ;  and  then 
the  astrologers,  and  then  the  priests  ;  arid  my  mother  began  to 
weep  that  her  only  son  was  going  to  heaven. 

**  Monique  was  all  this  time,  or  almost  all  this  time,  at  my 
bedside.  In  the  intervals  of  my  fever,  without  forgetting  her 
identity  for  a  moment,  I  thought  she  was  an  angel  newly  alighted 
and  breathing  of  Pars^disfe.  It  was  strange  that  I  knew  her 
at  the  same  moment  in  both  characters ;  yet  it  was  so.  I  saw 
her  wings  as  plainly  as  the  shoulders  from  which  they  waved. 
When  I  began  to  get  better,  she  sang  to  me,  and  read  to  me — 
no  woman  had  ever  such  a  voice  ! — and  I  told  her  of  my  voy- 
ages, and  my  battles,  and  my  wounds — and  of  the  strange  lands 
I  had  seen,  and  the  birds  of  glorious  plumage,  and  the  roar  of 
the  wild  beasts  as  it  boonied  at  night  over  the  desert  sea.  And 
then  we  spoke  of  storms  and  shipwrecks ;  and  1  told  her  how 
we  had  driven  on  a  dark  night  before  the  tempest,  our  sails  riven 
into  strips  ;  and  how  we  struck  upon  the  dread  l^e-shore  ; 
and  how  the  waves  swept  wildly  over  us,  shrieking  as  they  flew ; 
and  how  1  was  washed  upon  the  beach  by  the  so  potent  billows, 
and  stood  helpless  and  alone  upon  that  savage  coast,  a  naked^ 
bleeding,  famishing  seaboy.  And  then  she  wept ;  and  then  I 
wept  too  that  she  did  weep — and  tlien — and  then — "  Boisros^ 
wiped  his  face — "  and  then  we  fell  in  love ! 

"  I  was  long  of  getting  well,  your  majesty — '^ 

"What!  of  your  passion  ?"  asked  Gabrielle. 

"  No,  madam,*'  said  Boisrose^  gravely  ;  «  it  is  not  of  gallan* 
try  I  am  talking,  but  of  love — and  we  all  know  that  is  incurable!" 
The  king  smiled  tenderly;  Gabrielle  pressed  his  hand;  and 
the  Marquis  of  Rosny  laughed. 

"  I  was  long  of  getting  well,"  continued  the  narrator  ;  "  but 
at  length  my  strength  returned,  and  in  process  of  time,  I  be- 
came stronger  than  ever.  In  these  days  your  majesty  was  not 
a  true  believer,  and  you  were  compelled  to  wade  through  blood 
to  a  throne  which  is  columned  round  with  the  institutions  of  the 
most  holy  Catholic  church.    Among  the  rest  of  the  honest 
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nen  ofthe  tiBie»  oar  goyernor  thnt  his  doors  agsdiurt  yoUf  and 
hoisted  the  standard  of  the  League  on  his  ramparts.  Then 
your  general  Biron  came  against  us»  with  an  overwhelming 
force — a  swaggering  bravo,  who  was  an  excellent  captain,  but 
would  have  made  a  still  better  trumpeter ; — and  after  a  time, 
we  saw  with  absolute  certainty  how  the  affair  would  go. 

"  We  at  last  surrendered  of  our  own  free  will,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  boasting  that  they  had  taken  the  place  from  us  bj 
force  ;  the  terms  were  that  all  who  chose  should  be  allowed  to 
march  out,  bag  and  baggage ;  and  I  forgot  the  shame  of  defeat 
in  anticipationof  the  joy  I  should  feel  in  guarding  Moniquetoa 
place  of  safety,  and  assisting  to  eitablish  her  fanaily  in  some 
more  continuing  city.  When  we  were  all  prepared,  knapsack 
on  shoulder,  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  9ur  little  town,  I  hasten- 
ed to  M.  Bellegrade's  bouse. 

"  *  And  so  you  are  going  V  said  he — *  Well— give  my  compli- 
ments to  your  mother  ;  and  tell  her,  when  the  country  is  settled 
one  way  or  other,  and  we  are  aH  comfortable,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  her  again.' 

^*  ^  What  do  you  mean,  M.  Bellegrade  ?'  said  J,  beginning 
to  perspire — « Do  you  not  know  that  the  place  is  just  about  to  be 
evacuated  ?* 

"  <  Not  by  me,  young  man/,  he-replied—'  not  by  me.  Why 
should  I  leave  a  spot  in  which  I  have  grown  and  flourished,  and 
where  I  hope  to  wither  and  die  ?  What  is  it  to  me  who  calls 
himself  governor  of  Feschamp,  or  what  is  the  colour  of  the  flag 
which  waves  on  the  ramparts  ?  Here  I  shall  live  as  usual,  res- 
pected, and  die  comfortable — for  these  poor  knaves  of  Protest- 
ants will  be  only  too  happy  to  be  patronised  by  a  substantial 
man  like  me.  You  know,  I  have  not  troubled  myself  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  place  ;  I  have  done  the  conquerors  no  injury ;  and 
they  can  have  no  pretext  for  injuring  me.  Thank  the  saints,  I 
am  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  sailor ;  I  employ  myself  in  collecting 
my  rents,  selling  my  commodities  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
keeping  short  accounts.  Tou  are  in  quite  a  different  case.  U 
you  have  any  trade  at  all — which  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt — ^it 
is  war  ;  you  have  played  the  very  devil  with  tliese  people  who 
are  now  knocking  at  the  gates,  and  I  only  marvel  that  they 
let  you  out  at  all.  Come,  there  is  the  drum  striking  up  for 
Henri  Quatre  ;  be  thankful  it  is  not  worse — to  the  right  about, 
march,  and  God  be  with  you  !' 

<'  *  M.  Bellegrade,'  said  I,  in  a  fury, '  I  want  to  marry  your 
daughter !' 
_  '« '  l^ecapture  the  fort,  then,'  replied  he  with  a  grin,  *  and 
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elect  yoarseif  governor  ;  for  no  less  a.  man  shall  marry  Mo* 
nique.' 

«^  <  I  will  do  it,*  said  J, — *  by  heaven  and  hell !  I  will  do  it !' 
and  at  the  moment  the  noise  without  informed  us  that  the  gatea 
had  been  opened.  The  bells  rang,  the  artillery  thundered,  and 
the  conquerors  shouted  *  Vive  Henri  Quatre  I' 

*^  I  clasped  Monique  in  my  arms — she  was  pale,  trembling, 
and  in  tears ;  and  her  father  ran  to  the  window  to  see  the  show* 

**  *  Monique,'  said  I,  '  listen  !  Fail  not  every  night  of  your 
life,  if  it  should  be  for  twelve  months,  to  walk  out  upon  the 
ramparts,  which  are  close  by,  before  going  to  bed*  As  often 
as  you  see  a  light  on  the  masthead  of  a  boat  below,  you  may 
be  sure  that  your  lover  is  there,  and  that  his  hopes  are  still  alive. 
When  you  see  two  lights,  provide  yourself,  at  your  leisure, 
with  a  cord  long  enough  to  reach  the  distant  waters  below  ;  and 
when  you  see  three,  let  fall  the  end  of  the  cord  at  the  place 
where  the  rock'sweeps  perpendiculariy  down  six  hundred  feet 
to  the  sea — will  you  do  this  ? 

« *  I  will.' 

^^  ^  The  message  you  will  receive  by  the  cord  will  explain  the 
rest.     Now,  farewell!' 

"  This,  your  majesty,"  continued  Boisros^, "  is  the  way  in 
which  I  came  first  to  think  of  an  enterprise  which  the  world 
is  pleased  to  repute  so  extraordinary." 

^^  A  very  proper  and  sensible  way,  I  declare,  *<said  the  beauti* 
ful  Gabrielle — ^^  only,  I  wish  you  had  given  us  the  adventure 
first,  which  I  am  dying  to  hear,  and  kept  the  preface  against 
winter." 

**It  was  M.  Rosny's  fault,"  cried  Boisrose,  starting  up, 
and  reddening. — '*  Plague  on  him  !  he  told  me  to  give  my  mo- 
tives in  full,  when  you  and  his  majesty  were  not  listening  ! 
This  was  done  on  purpose — O  the — well,  if  I  do  not  oYie  time 
or  other — Sacre  Dieu ! "  Henri  and  his  minister  laughed 
heartily  at  the  young  sailor's  naivete  ;  and  Gabrielle  laughed 
as  much  as  a  beauty  dares  do  with  the  fear  of  wrinkles  before 
her  eyes. 

^<  Never  mind,"  said  the  debonair  king,  '^  dulness  is  not  capi* 
tal ;  sit  down  again,  and  tell  us  the  story  of  your  three  lights." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

By  Heaven  !  methhikB  it  were  an  easy  1  eap 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon ; 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

'Where  never  fathom-line  could  touch  the  ground, 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks  ! 

Shakspeabb.    ■ 

*' During  the  defence  of  the  fort,"  continued  Boisrose,  "  I 
had  formed  an  intimacy  with  aboiit  a  score  of  the  finest  fellows 
it  contained.  They  were  all  of  the  true  breed — not  a  shilly- 
sfaallyer  among  them  ;  and  every  one  was  as  poor  as  your 
majesty  yourself,  when  only  King  of  Navarre,  at  the  time  you 
had  not  a  whole  shirt,  nor  a  whole  doublet,  nor  even  a  service- 
able suit  of  armour  to  your  back.  With  these  gentlemen,  as  soon 
as  I  had  established  my  mother  with  a  relation,  I  held  a  council 
of  war  about  recapturing  the  fort. 

•*  ^  Sirs,'  said  I, '  to  make  the  attempt  in  the  usual  way,  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  would  require  an  army.  It  is  necesi- 
sary,  therefore,  if  we  think  of  it  at  all,  to  consider  whether  there 
is  not  some  avenue  which  no  human  being  would  dream  of  but 
ourselves.  The  fort  being  built  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  six 
hundred  feet  sheer  down  into  the  sea,  has  always  been  consider- 
ed, and  with  much  apparent  reason,  to  be  impregnable  on  that 
side :  and  it  is  precisely  there  where  I  would  counsel  the  at- 
tempt to  be  made.' 

"  ^But  how  V  said  they — <  with  wings  V 

•' '  Ay,  of  hemp,'  replied  I.  *  Suppose  you  had  a  knotted 
rope  lei  down  to  you  from  the  ramparts,  is  there  any  man  here 
who  would  decline  ascending  it  for  a  reasonable  wager  ?  No, 
not  one.  Well,  if  at  my  own  expense  I  procure  a  tackle  strong 
enough  to  hold  us  all,  with  thirty  more  picked  men  at  our  back 
— what  would  you  say  then  to  the  adventure  ?'• 

"  '  Do  that  and  we  are  yours !' 

"  •  What !  you  are — are  you  ?  No  thanks  to  you  !  You 
would  do  as  much,  you  rascals,  to  rob  a  crow's  nest.  Come, 
I  did  but  try  yoti  ;  the  affair  is  all  arranged  ;  1  have  friends  io 
the  garrison,  and  money  in  my  pouch  ;  if  you  choose  to  join  in 
the  escalade,  why,  so.  I  shall  be  your  true  captain — if  not, 
God  be  with  you  !'  They  all  agreed  to  a  man  ;  I  chose  one 
of  them,  whose  name  was  Andr^,  for  my  lieutenant ;  and  sell- 
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iog  my  patrimony,  purchased  a  large  open  boat^  and  a  coil  of 
cable  six  hundred  feet  long. 

**'  The  affair,  however,  was  by  no  means  settled.  My  funds 
were  exhausted  ^  thirty  men  were  to  be  looked  for,  as  fihy  was 
the  smallest  number  that  would  suffice  to  cut  so  many  throats ; 
and  it*  was  necessary^  therefore,  to  lie  upon  our  oars,  to  see 
what  God  would  send  us.  Both  I  and  my  comrades,  therefore^ 
were  obliged  to  go  adrifl  for  the  present,  each  of  them  en- 
gaging to  meet  me  by  a  certain  day,  bringing  a  tried  and  true 
friend  with  him,  worthy  of  a  share  in  the  adrenture.  The  re- 
maining ten  I  promised  to  pick  up  myself.  What  they  did  in 
the  interval,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  very  well  tell ;  and  your 
majesty  and  the  queen — I  mean  Mademoiselle  D'£str^e9— 
(that  idea,  I  suppose,  is  given  up) — must  excuse  me  on  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Some,  however,  I  suppose,  went  a  short 
trip  to  sea  ;  some  took  to  the  fishing  ;  and  some,  I  dare  say, 
lived  as  well  as  they  could  on  their  neighbours,  who  were, 
luckily,  almost  all  heretics." 

**^  Oh  fy,  fy  !*'  interrupted  Gabridle,  but  not  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

^*  What  of  thaty  madame  ?"  said  Boisros€,  *^  I  am  sure  if 
was  only  the  Protestants  who  suffered-HBCurvy  knaves! — and 
it  was  even  too  good  for  them.  Nay,  you  need«not  bend  your 
brows  at  me,  M.  Rosny,  for  I  do  not  offend  his  majesty.  I 
have  ever  observed,  that  people  who  change  their  religion  are 
still  bitterer  against  its  professors  than  if  they  had  been  their 
enemies  from  the  first. 

^  My  lieutenant,  Andre,  parted  company  with  me  last ; 
and  previously  we  rowed  out  to  the  rock  of  the  fort  on  a  dark 
nighty  and  for  the  first  time,  I  gave  the  signal  to  Monique,  by 
running  a  light  up  to  the  mast  head.  Proud  of  the  contrivance, 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  edge  of  jthe  horizon  faintly  and  irre- . 
gularly  defined.  It  was  impossible  to  discern  a  human  figure 
at  sodi  a  distance,  and  even  the  white  flag  planted  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  ramparts  resembled  more  a  patch  of  sky,  or 
a  sailing  cloud,  as  it  floated  in  the  wind. 

*<  I  was  so  much  annoyed  on  discovering  the  oversight  I  had 
been  guilty  of  in  omitting  to  establish  a  countersign  with 
Monique,  that  Andre,  imagining  I  had  been  struck  with  a  panic 
at  sight  of  the  dark  rock,  and  on  the  idea  presenting  itself  of 
the  terrific  height. we  should  have  to  swing  ourselves  up  cm  a 
starless  night  by  our  hands  and  feet,  and  with  no  other  support 
to  cling  to  than  a  hempen  line,  began  to  try  to  animate  mjr 
courage* 
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^^  i  Peace,'  said  I,—'  peace !  Take  care  that  I  have  not  to 
put  you  in  mind  of  this  wheo  we  are  half  way  up,  io  order  to 
egg  you  on  to  finish  the  adventure.'  I  then  told  him  of  the 
blunder  I  had  committed— although  still  taking  care  not  to  al- 
low him  to  suspect  that  ray  only  ally  in  the  garrison  was  a 
young  timid  girl — and  we  consulted  as  to  the  best  nfode  of 
repairing  it. 

«  <^  Owing  to  the  movements  of.  the  Leaguers,  occasioned  by 
the  successes  of  your  majesty's  arms  in  Normandy,  the  fort  had 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  from  the  moment  it  had 
been  won  ;  and  the  saine  precautions  .were  taken  in  admitting 
persons  within  the  gates  as  if  the  place  had  been  in^a  state  of 
'  siego.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  acommmiication  with 
Monique  should  be  made  through  some  person  as  little  liable 
to  suspicion  as  possible  ;  and  Andre  offered  to  employ  on  the 
occasion  a  young  country  girl  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose 
accepted  4over  he  was.  This  seemed  to  me  a  fortunate 
thought.  We  extinguished  our  light,  rowed  back  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  next  morning  set  out  for  the  place,  about  two 
leagues  off,  where  Andre's  sweetheart  resided. 

^*  The  lieutenant  had  already  taken  leave  of  her,  intending 
that  day  to  have  proceeded  on  a  coasting  trip  as  far  as  Dieppe ; 
and  from  thence,  if  lie  found  a  friend  of  his  still  in  the  port,  for 
London,  the  capital  of  England  ;  but  the  wind  being  unfavour- 
able, he  was  permitted  to  defer  his  embarkation  till  the  follow- 
ing day.  After  a  pleasant  walk,  we  reached  the  place  of  our 
destination  early  in  the  forenoon.  It  was  a  pretty  village  on 
the  seashore,  with  a  neat  spire  seen  tapering  through  the  trees, 
a  few  fishingboats  on  the  'beach,  and  some  smdl  flocks  of 
sheep  spotting  the  circumjacent  meadovrs  white. 

"  Our  way  lay  by  the  church  ;  and  as  we  passed  near  the  wall 
surprised  by  the  sound  of  singing,  very  different  in  measure  and 
cadence  from  church  music,  being  soft  and  tender,  without  any 
touch  of  solemnity,  we  paused  to  listen.  In  another  moment, 
Andre  recognised  some  of  the  voices,  and  we  both  leaped  over 
the  wall,  for  thesingers  had  entered  the  church  ;  and  presently  all 
was  silent.  We  looked  in  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  saw  the 
prettiest  sight  that  could  be  seen.  About  twenty  young  girls, 
dressed  in  white,  and  their  heads  coroneted  with  the  early 
spring  flewers,  were  sweeping  with  besoms  of  tender  new- 
plucked  shrubs  the  space  before  the  altar.  They  were  ar- 
ranged in  regular  file,  and  kept  time  with  their  motions  as  if 
to  some  inaudible  tune.  In  their  hearts,  I  am  sure  they  sung ; 
and  if  it  was  the  priest  who  told  them  that  God  would  have 
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been  displeased  with  the  utterance  of  the  tune  by  th^ir  lips, 
he  tied  Hke  a  knave ! 

**  A  young  damsel,  still  prettier  than  the  rest,  was  the  queen 
of  this  maiden  company ;  and  I  saw  by  the  direction  of 
Andre's  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  that  she  was  his 
own.  Having  swept  the 'fine  dust  into  a  heap  in  the  middle, 
they  deposited  it  in  a  white  apron,  which  they  delivered  to 
Annette,  their  seeming  priestess ;  and  then  moving  trip|>ingly, 
as  if  they  would  have  danced  had  they  dared,  and  their  feet 
felling  s<^y,  with  nicely-measured  tread  upon  the  floor,  they 
slowly  quitted  the  church. 

<^  We  were  still  unseen ;  and,  stealing  by  the  side  of  the 
wall,  we  followed  them  till  they  had  gained  an  eminence  of 
smooth  and  delicate  green,  just  without  the  enclosure  of  the 
churchyard,  and  sloping  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  f  where 
they  drew  up  in  r^uiar  array.  The  morning  wind  kissed 
merrily  their  fresh  faces,  and  the  long  lappets  of  their  caps 
waved  and  danced  to  its  unseen  touch.  The  sky  was  bright 
above  their  heads,  the  sea  glittered  at  their  feet,  and  the  earth 
around  them  was  as  fair,  and  green,  and  fragrant,  as  if  war  had 
never  entered  into  the  world. 

*^  The  young  girls  dipped  their  hands  into  the  apron ;  and 
while  their  song  rose  clear  into  the  sunny  air— 

^  Goelands,  Goelands, 
Rammenez-nous  nos  amaiis !' 

they  scattered  the  holy  dust  upon  the  wind.  I  know  not  how 
it  was,  but  the  pretty  superstition,  clinging  as  it  were  for  sup* 
port  to  the  blessed  religion  of  the  Cross,  impressed  me  with  a 
feeling  of  awe.  These  mysteries  had  been  performed,  to  pro* 
pitiate — they  knew  not  what  power,  of  heaven  or  of  earth — 
to  send  back  to  them  their  lovers,  now  tossing  on  the  vasty 
sea !  Is  it  possible  that  God  would  appropriate  to  himself  a 
worship  so  equivocal  in  its  simplicity,  and  answer  to  their  half* 
pagan  spell  ?     J  say,  it  is  ! 

■■'No  sooner  had  the  charmed  strain  died  away  upon  the 
wind,  than  Andre,  rushing  into  the  group,  clasped  liis  mistress 
in  his  arms.  A  scream,  and  a  leap,  and  a  joyful  laugh  of 
surprise  from  the  whole  party,  was  the  result ;  Annette  grew 
pale  at  first,  and  red  afterward,  and  hid  her  blushes  in  her 
lover's  bosom  ;  then  her  companions,  plucking  the  garlands 
from  their  hair,  flung  the  flowers  playful ly^upon  them  both  ; 
their  song  burst  forth  again  from  their  hearts  and  lips,  and,  join- 
ing hands,  they  danced  to  their  own  music  round  the  happy  pair. 
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^^  Thej  were  yoaog»"  continued  Boinoa^,  in  a  loww  Toice, 
•— ^'  youngy  heedless,  happy  creatures !  and  they  were  all  so 
beautiful,  and  they  looked  so  innocent — ^I  pray  your  majesty 
to  Like  these  poor  girls  l" 

<^  And  so  I  do,"  said  the  good  Henrif-"'*  so  Ido,  indeed,  my 
finefeUow!" 

<<  And  yoo,  beautiful  Gabrielle  ?"  Gabrielle  suddenly,  yet 
gently,  removed  Henri's  hand  from  her  shoulder,  on  which  he 
was  ledining,  and  leaning  her  face  upon  the  arm  of  the  sola, 
burst  into  tears.  The  monarch  sighed,  and  Boiaros^  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  taken  in  the  fact  of  some  enormoua  crime. 

«<  Go  on,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Roany,  while  the  unloving 
kx)k  with  which  he  usually  regarded  the  future  Dutchess  <tf 
Beaufort  softened  into  a  soule  of  compassioii. 

<<  Annette,  may  it  please  madame  and  your  majeafy,"  said 
Boisros^,  '^  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  lend  hereelf  to  our 
Tiewa ;  and  that  same  day,  providing  herself  with  a  little 
basket  of  fresh  eggs,  she  mounted  upon  an  ass,  andr  escorted 
by  us,  took  her  way  to  the  fort.  Her  embassy  waa  suecossfully 
performed ;  she  delivered  undiscovered  a  letter  to  Mouque, 
and  brought  back  to  me  a  few  hurried  words,  which  were 
more  powerful  than  whole  volumes  of  magic. 

^^  That  night,  we  showed  our  signal  again  off  the  Rock  of  the 
Fort,  consistmg  this  time  of  Itoo  lights,  as  it  was  time  that  Mo- 
nique  should  begin  to  prepare  ;  and  immediately  after,  to  our 
great  joy,  we  saw  a  small  light  above,  which  seemed  to  us 
nmre  beautiful  than  a  star*  What  it  was  owing  to,  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  the  distance,  as  marked  by  the  light,  appeared  to 
be  greater  than  before.  Perhaps  it  was  the  association  in  our 
fancies  between  this  star  of  our  hope  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
— ft>r  it  truly  seemed,  as  we  gazed  upon  the  speck  of  brilliance 
gemming  the  crown  of  night,  that  our  project  was  to  scale  the 
sky  itself,  and  take  the  thunderer  by  surprise.  I  felt  con- 
vinced  at  the  mpmentrfrom  my  companion's  manner,  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  that  a  thrill  of  awe  passed  through  his  heart ; 
nevertheless,  he  mastered  his  emotion  very  gallaqtly,  and  in 
rowing  home,  we  talked  of  the  enterprise  as  serenely  as  usual. 

^^  The  next  day,  Andr4  and  I  parted :  he  went  to  Dieppe  ; 
and  I,  after  seeing  my  boat  properly  secured,  being  reduced 
to  my  last  sol,  sailed  for  Bordeaux  as  a  roan  before  the  mast. 
The  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  attempt  upon  the  fort ; 
but  perhaps  your  majesty,  now  that  I  am  talking,  at  any  rate, 
would  like  to  hear  my  adventures  at  sea  ?'' 

**  By  no  means  !'*  interposed  Gabrielle. 
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'*  Very  well.  On  the  appointed  day,  my  comrades  and  I 
met  according  to  promise.  We  had  all  been  succesBful  in 
finding  recruits,  so  that  the  proper  number  of  fifty  was  made 
up^  and  it  was  necessary,  without  more  loss  of  time,  to 
go  to  work.  They  were  a  set  of  fellows  who  could  not  have 
been  matched  in  Europe  for  nerve  and  muscle.  Their  faces 
were  almost  all  of  a  grayish'-brown,  which  speaks  of  rough 
weather  and  sea-spray;  tlieir  eyes  were  small,  quick,  and 
sharp  ;  they  were  under  rather  than  over  the  middle  size,  and 
they  stooped  a  little  like  men  who  were  in  the  habit  of  clutch* 
ing  and  grappling.  There  were  some  exceptions,  it  is  true,  to 
this' description,  and  among  them  was  Andr^.  He  was  tall 
and  elegant,  rather  than  strongly  proportioned,  and  was  quite 
a  stripling  compared  with  the  majority  of  the  rest.  I  had  chosen 
him  for  my  lieutenant  from  the  frankness  and  boldness  of  his  air, 
and  a  certain  ehthusiasm  in  his  bright  eyes  which  proclaimed  him 
the  very  man  for  such  an  enterprise.  Andr6  besides  could  un-^ 
derstand  me :  this  is  a  quality  which  your  majesty  is  doubtless 
well  able  to  appreciate.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have 
people  about  one  who  can  do  well  what  they  are  bidden  wisely ; 
but  the  benefit  is  incalculable  to  the  chief  of  any  daring  enter- 
prise to  possess  a  comrade  capable  of  entering  into  bis  feeU 
ings,  and  to  whom  a  hinted  word  is  sufiicient  to  awaken  a  train 
of  ideas  corresponding  to  his  own.  Such  a  comrade  was 
Andre. 

^<  Having  exchanged  signals  with  my  watchful  angel  Mo- 
nique,  who  was  still  true  to  her  post,  a  night  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  adventure.     The  night  came. 

^^  The  weather  for  some  time  had  been  dull  and  gloomy  du> 
ring  the  day,  and  squally  as  the  night  set  in.  It  Was  early  in 
the  moon  ;  and  the  sky  was  covered  with  «clouds,  which^ 
although  brittle  and  restless,  allowed  not  a  twinkle  of  starlight 
to  appear.  The  shoreward  sea  rolled  in  heavy  and  almost  un- 
broken masses,  although  the  white  foam  was  dimly  visible  in 
the  offing.  We  embarked  at  a  point  half  a  league  firom  the 
village  ;  each  man  wearing  a  helmet  and  a  coat-of-mail,  with 
his  offensive  arms,  consisting  of  a  sword,  dagger,  and  batle-axe, 
strapped  round  his  body. 

'<  Before  we  reached  the  Rock  of  the  Fort,  the  wind  had 
considerably  increased,  so  that  it  was  dangerous  to*  go  too  far 
in-shore.  Our  signal  light,  however,  would  have  been  an  ob- 
ject of  great  surprise  and  alarm  if  seen  by  any  of  the  garrison ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  revert  to  our  original  intention.  So  at 
ail  events  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  do  verv  sood^  as  we 
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All  knew  ;  and  I  <m1y  mention  it  to  aceouot  for  tke  kind  o( 
awe  which,  on  nearing  the  rocka,  ran  through  roy  crew. 

^^  This  was  owing  to  nothing  more  nor  leas  than  the  noise  of 
the  wafes  as  thej  broke  sullenly  upoi^  the  cliff.  Farther  out, 
the  sound  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  referred  by  the  sailor's 
experience  to  its  natural  causes— and  perhaps  might  have  been 
rather  encouraging  than  otherwise,  as  forming  part  of  the 
things  of  which  he  was  professibnally  cognosceot  But  when 
close  by — ^muttered  as  it  were  into  our  ears — it  was  as  dismal 
as  can  well  be  conceived.  The  fissures  and  uneveonesses  of 
the  rock  gave  it  many  of  the  iotonations  of  the  human  vc^, 
while  in  itself— the  body,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  souni^it 
was  so  altogether  above,  or  perhaps  beneath  humanity,  as  to 
be  ahsolutely  appalling. 

**  1  believe  there  was  not  one  among  us  who  did  not  feel  this ; 
but  I  also  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  imprudence  of 
i^y  lieutenant,  Andr^,  we  should  all  have  been  too  much 
ashamed  of  the  sensation  to  have  allowed  it  to  be  sus- 
pected even  iri  our  silence*  When  we  first  plunged  close  upon 
the  cliff,  and  dipped  our  oars  deep  into  the  water  to  arrest  the 
boat's  progress,  Andre,  who  all  on  a  sudden  bad  leiswpe  to 
fiaten^  stunned  and  horror-struok  by  the  hellisb  clamour  that 
assailed  his  ears  cried  out — 

*'  ^  Holy  Saints  !  what  is  that  V  and.  we,  who  wanted  only 
an  excuse  to  listen  also,  gave  up  our  minds  so  entirely  to  the 
tacdr  that  it  was  some  time  before  we  even  thought  of  running 
up  our  signal-light  to  the  mast-head* 

**"  Andr^,  notwithstanding,  was  one  of^  the  first  to,  recover, 
and  by  his  brisk  and  cheerful  whispersj^—for  although  the  dis- 
tance was  so  great,  we  did  not  thiidc  it  prudent  to  talk  above 
our  breath, — cpntributed  greatly  to  restore  the  self-possession 
€>f  the  crew.  In  the  mean  time,  in  the  deadly  shade  of  the  cliff, 
the  darkness  became  so  great  that  we  could  hardly  see  the 
figure  of  one  another ;  and  above,  the  rock  was  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  dull  sky  beyond.  The  wind  veered  a  little, 
but  always  for  the  worse,  and  gradually  increased  in  ibrce ; 
till  at  length  it  came  on  to  blow  great  guns  from  the  north- 
west. 

<^  Having  struck  fire  with  a  flint  and  steel,  we  at  last 
lighted  pur  ian^p,  and  sent  it  dancing  up  to  the  mast-head.  It 
enabled  us  to  look  into  one  another's  faces  for  a  moment ; 
but  when  it  had.  passed  higher  than  our  heads,  the  efieet  was 
completely  lost  in  the  surrounding  gloom — its  beams  did  not 
even  carry  to  the  wall  of  rocky  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
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WBB  our  nidfit  dreaded  eoevly.  E? ery  face  was  turned  up  in 
expectaCKHi.  The  rtdge  of  the  cliff  was  now  invisible ;  and 
for  some  moments--**!  ^h)w  hot  whether  I  oij^ht  to  say  mo* 
ments  or  minutes*- we  were  in  doubt  whether  any  count^«ign 
was  to  appear.        ■  - 

<^  At  length  the  star  of  our  destiny  arose  in  the  heaven^.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sound  which  came  from  the  hearts  of  my 
comrades  at  its  sudden  apparition.  The  light  appeared  to  be 
fixed  in  the  sky,  while  we  were  grovelling  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  It  ha)[)pened  at  the  moment  that  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
rising  storm  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  inarticulate  roar  of  the 
waters,  I  am  convinced  that  the  slightest  sigh  from  our  lips 
would  have  been  heard  from  stem  to  stern. 

^Our  second,  and  then  our  third  light  w«8  run  up  in  the  same  . 
manner,  but  still  the  sditary  signal  twinkled  above.  Expect- 
ing that  a  replyjsbould  be  made  to  each  of  my  challenges^  I  was 
greatly  discomnted  ;  and  although  I  allowed  no  hint  of  it  to 
escape,  it  was  at  one  time  my  firm  belief  that  something  had 
occurred  above  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  cord*  But  how 
did  I  know  that  the  coid  had  not  ahready  descended  ?  As  the 
question  flashed  sudcknly  upon  me,  I  was  covered  with  a  cold 
perspiration.  An  object  fifVf  times  the  thickness  of  an  ordi- 
nary cord  would  scarcely  have  been  discernible  at  the  time ! 

"  *rhis  oversight  of  mine,  however;  was  made  up  for  by  my 
admirable  Monique.  In  a  few  moments,  the  star  above  began 
to  fall ;  its  descent  became  more  rapid  :  it  swung  wildly  in 
the  wind ;  and  at  length  it  almost  reached  the  water's  edge 
before  us.  It  was  with  some  damage  to  our  boat,  and  extreme 
hazard  to  our  lives,  that  we  approached  near  enough  ;  but  at 
length  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seizing  the  welcome  cord. 

"  To  this  the  end  of  the  cable  was  speedily  made  fast,  and  n 
pause  of  expectation  ensued.  The  cable  was  furnished  with 
small  f)ieces  of  wood  lashed  across  it  at  equal  distances,  to 
serve  for  the  steps  of  a  ladder  ;  and  Iftie  whole  Was  coiled  care-? 
fully  up  and  laid  free  upon  the  beams  of  the  boat,  so  as  to  run 
easily.  The  vessel  was  now  so  crowded  both  at  stern  and 
bows,  all  requiring  to  be  clear  at  midships,  that  we  could 
scarcely  use  the  oars  to  keep  our  position  in  th6  water  ;  and 
as  the  wind  increased  every  instant,  and  the  sea  rose  higher 
and  rougher  upon  the  rocks,  the  moment  was  exceedingly 
crittcak 

"  The  cable  at  last  began  to  rise,  and  my  heart  was  relievedf 
for  I  feared  that  Monique  had  found  her  strength  unequal  to  the 
tasl^ ;  as  indeed  it  wpqld  have  been  without  the  aid  of  an  p|^ 
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wheel  which  had  been  used  in  weighing  stoaes  for  th9  repair  of 
the  ramparts.  I  knew  that  she  would  meet.with^no  iatenuptioii 
in  her  labour,  for  this  part  of  theicHrt  was  wholly  deserted  even 
in  the  daytime :  and  little  danger  oould  be  apfurehended  by  thQ 
garrison  in  such  a  quarter,  except  from  an  insurrection  of  the 
eagles.  My  mind  was  therefore  perfectly  tranquil  from  the 
moment  the  cable  began  to  rise :  and  whispering  my  orders  to 
themeuy  we  set  about  what  remained  of  our  duty,  in  the  boat 
with  alacrity. 

"  Uncoiling  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  cable  to  keep  our 
friend  above  employed,  we  threw  it  overboard,  and  then  pulled 
out  a  little  farther  from  the  rocks,  to  allow  room  for  dragging, 
and  cast  anchor.  Our  anohcM'  wKb  heavy  enough  for  a  :mucb 
larger  vessel  in  an  ordinary  situation;  but  here  the  ground  was 
bad,  the  wind  high,  and  the  sea  by  this  time  roaring  emfi  hissing, 
and  plunging  like  mad.  The  noise  with  which  it  met  the  cliff 
was  like  incessant  discharges  of  artillery;  and  the  waves 
broke  so  continually  over  our  heads  that  tlie  air  we  breathed 
seemed  to  be  thick  with  foam. 

*<  In  this  situacion  we  remained,  I  think,  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  before  we  saw  that  the  rope  was  nearly  all  spun  out  At 
length  the  hoisting  ceased  ;  the  labour  of  Monique  was  at  a 
close ;  and  we  lashed  the  cablets  end  securely  to  the  boat.  All 
things  went  bravely  on  ;  ^e  had  hit  our  time  to  a  minute  ;  the 
sky  was  covered  with  a  pall,  the  ends  of  which  seemed  to  hang 
far  over  thet  horizon  of  the  earth ;  the  winds  piped  loud  and 
wild,  and  the  answering  sea  danced  and  shouted  to  the  sound  ; 
tliere  was  not  a  twinkle  of  starlight  above,  and  below  there 
were  only  the  white  heads  of  the  billows  seen  dim  and  far  in 
the  waste.  It  was  now  the  dead  watch,  and  deep  middle  of 
the  night. 

*'  We  followed  the  rope  with  our  eye  towards  our  destina- 
tion ;  but  it  was  lost  in  darkness.  We  could  not  even  see  the 
edge  of  the  cliif  against  the  sky.  At  length  a  light  appeared, 
like  a  star,  far,  far  above  our  heads  :  it  was  the  signal  that  all 
was  ready,  and  we  eagerly  threw  ourselves  upon  the  rope  to 
try,  by  a  strain,  whether  it  was  securely  enough  fastened  above. 
It  did  not  yield.    '  ^ 

•  "<Now,  my  lads,*  cried  I — *now  for  the  crow's  nest! 
Andr^,  my  noble  heart !  you  shall  lead  the  way  ;  and  although 
I  doubt  no  man  of  you  any  more  than  I  doubt  the  mass,  yet  I 
myself  will  bring  up  the  rear.  There  must  be  no  return, 
once  our  feet  have  left  the  boat !  ^Remember,  1  require  no  com- 
pulsion even  now :  slay  below  whoever  pleases ;  but  if  you 
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noiiBt,  you  shall  never  descend  this  way  alive.  Whatever  diffi- 
culties we  may  meet  with  on  the  way,  or  whatever  alarm  we 
may  hear  above,  on  we  must  go.  This  dagger  sharpened  on 
purpose,  I  shall  carry  in  my  month  to  cut  the  rope  below  me 
on  the  first  murmur  of  mutiny.     Aie  you  all  agreed  ?' 

"*Ay,  ay  ayT  was  the  answer  from  every  hero.of  them. 
The  winds,  waves^  and  rocks  shouted  their  applause  ;  and  the 
sea,  rising  wildly  around  us,  broke  in  a  deluge  over  our  heads. 

^*^  Now  for  it,  my  lads !'  cried  Andr6,  in  the  midst  of  the 
din — ^  Follow  who  will,  here  I  go  like  a  rigger  !*  and  he  sprang 
upon  the  rope  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  above.  Up 
they  jumped  belimd  him,  one  after  another,  head  and  shoulders. 
Sacre !  it  would  have  d6ne  vour  nTajesty's  heart  good  to  have 
seen  it !  Up  they  jumped — ^the  rope  swung,  the  sea  roared — 
hurraih !  I  sheathed  my  dagger,  for  I  saw  there  would  be  no  use 
for  it ;  and,  drunken  with  exultation,  as  the  last  man  left  the 
gunwale,  1  almost  leaped  upon  his  shoulders. 

^  We  had  gained  the  middle,  three  hundred  yards  ftoon  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  three  hundred  yards  from  the  surface 
of  the  land.  We  were  in  total  darkness  ;  and  the  rope,  not* 
withstanding  our  enormous  weight,  agitated  by  the  rocking  of 
the  boat  and  the  rushing  of  the  storm,  swung  and  swayed  like 
a  thread. 

^^  ^  Hold  &st !'  cried  the  lieutenant  at  that  moment — but  there 
wad  no  need  of  the  command.  We  had  all  stopped  suddenly, 
as  if  we  had  been  one  man,  and  clung  with  a  death-grip  to  the 
rope.  We  knew  not  whether  the  danger — imminent,  mortal, 
and  overwhelming — was  above  or  below  ;  but  we  felt  as  if  we 
were  lost.  A-  hundred  different  ideas  swept  through  my  mind 
in  one  instant ;  but  the  predominating  one  was  that  Monique 
had  been  discovered,  and  that  the  gavrison  were  heaving  off 
the  rope  above.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  a  wild  and 
piercing  voice  screaming  into  my  ears, — it  was  the  voice  Of 
Monique  t  But  this  was  impossible  }**«or,  had  they.thrown  her 
headlong  doMfn,  shrieking  into  the  abyss  ? 

<^That  I  heard  and  felt  all  this,  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
seconds  may  seem  strange,  and  yet  it  is  most  true.  The  next 
moment,  the  motibn  of \ the  rope  which  had  produced  these 
ideas  was  repeated,  and  a  shudder  seemed  to  run  through  it 
fi'om  end  to  end.  It  then  swayed  so  wide  and  so  high,  being 
carried  with  the  boat  driving  from  her  moorings  on  the  top  of 
an  enormous  wave,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we 
kept  our  hold :  and  it  Uien  broke  off  from  its  lashings,  with  a 
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report  like  that  of  a  caimoD,  and  we  swud^  far  and  free  ai  tbr 
storm.* 

<^  Thrice  we  were  flong  with  such  violence  against  the  cliff 
that  many  of  our  helmets  crashed  like  nutshells  ;  but  at  last  by 
desperate  and  continued  efibrts,  grasping  at  the  nearest  fissures 
of  the  rock,  we  contrived  to  keep  the  frail  machine  compara- 
tively steady.  It  was  some  time  before  we  thought  of  resuming 
our  progress  ;  and  there  we  hung,  in  the  deatl  middle  of  the 
night,  suspended  three  hundred  feet  above  the  roaring  sea,  sup< 
ported  by  nothing  more  than  a  rope  fastened  three  hundred  feet 
above  our  heads  by  the  weak  fingers  of  a  maid. 

'^  I  at  last  became  impatient,  and  passed  the  word  to  go  on  ; 
but  the  order  was  given  in  vain.  Notwithstanding  tny.  threat 
of  cutting  the  rope  in  case  of  mutiny,  it  seemed  as  if  the  very 
fa^t  of  the  existen(fe  of  a  communication  with  the  boat  had 
had  the  effect  of  nerving  the  hearts  of  some  of  the.  men, 
which  now  failed  them  when  that  communication  was  cutoff. 

^^  Andr6i  the  leader  of  the  crew,  he  on  whom  I  depended  so 
much,  sunk  suddenly  into  a  state  of  stupefaction  and  despair ; 
and  when  I  demanded  furiously  the  cause  of  the  delay,  word 
was  passed  to  me  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  he  had  declared 
himself  to  be  unable  to  proceed  a  step  higher. 

^*  The  situation  was  terribly.  The  faint  tones  in  which 
some  of  the  men  spoke  informed  me  that  the  contagion  was 
spreading;  we  should  hang  there-^hose  who  had  nerve 
enough  -to  preserve  their  hold — till  daylight  appeared ;  and, 
when  discovered  by  the  garrison,  we  shpuld  be  dropped  down 
into  the  hissing  hell  of  waters,  with  the  deriding  and  exulting 
cries  of  the  victors  ringing,  like  the  laughter  of  demons,  in  our 
ears ! 

<*  ^  Wretch !'  I  exclaimed,  *  it  is  better  that  one  perish  than 
allr  and  4>assing  the  word  to  hold  fast,  I  climbed  up  the  rope 
over  the  heads  of  my  comrades.  Each  man,  as  I  reached  him, 
assured  me,  although  some  with  faltering  voices,  that  his  reso- 
lution was  unshaken,  and  that  if  I  only  cleared  the  way,  he 
would  follow  ine  to  the  death  ;  but  when  I  arrived  at  Andre, 
he  was  immoveable.  His  voice  was  fearfully  calm,  while  he 
told  me  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to  go  on, — that  he  would 
remain  there  and  die. 

**  *  That  you  shall  not,'  said  I ;  *  tl.-e  lives  of  so  many  brave 
men  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  despair- of  a  coward  ;'  and 
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grappling  with  him  fiercelj,  I  tore  his  feeble  hands  from  their 
hold,  and  bent  hhn  down  over  the  abyss.  I  know  not  what 
withheld  my  arm  as  I  was  about  to  send  him  headlong  into  the 
sea  ;  but  I  believe  it  was  the  remembrance  of  that  gentle  scene 
I  had  witnessed  with  him  at  the  village  church.  I  can*hardly 
understand  it  now;  but  at  that  moment,  even  amid  the 
howlti^  of  the  night  tempest,  1  heard  the  maidens'  voices  in 
their  sweet  wild  song,  swell  distinctly  on  my  ear,  and  the  inno- 
cent face  of  his  young  fair  mistress  gleamed  upon  me  like  a 
spirit  through  the  darkneetj. 

**  My  heart  was  soflened,  but  my  tongue  bitter.  1  raised 
him  up,  and  fixed  his  hands  again  upon  the  rope  ;  and  with 
ever}ttexecration  that  hate  and  scorn  could  teach  the^human 
lips,  1  stabbed  him  repeatedly,  but  not  deeply,  in  the  legs  and 
back  Mritb  my  dagger.  The  sense  of  pain  roused  him  to  the 
sense  of  insult ;  and  at  length,  as  I  repeated  my  attacks,  his 
fear  vanished,  and  grasping  the  rope  with  one  hand,  he  tugged 
at  his  sword  with  the  other  to  combat  his  enemy  on  the  spot. 

<<  'I  will  meet  you  on  the  ramparts,'  said  I,  sliding' down  the 
backs  of  toy  comrades  to  my  original  post. 

"  '  On  !  on  !'  cried  they,  with  one  voice  ;  '  the  day  breaks ! 
— on-,  or  we  are  lost  I'  and  Andf6  rushed  franticly  up  the  trem- 
bling ladder. 

*'  We  at  length  gained  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  crept 
one  by  one  upon  the  ramparts.  That  moment  was  delightful ! 
we  unbound  our  swords  and  battle-axes,  and  my  comrades 
gathered  rouiid  me  to  take  orders  for  the  assault.  Monique  a! 
the  instant  startled  us  by  bursting  into  the  cirele.  She  sunk 
down  before  me,  and  clasped  my  knees. 

**  <  They  are  asleep !'  said  she,  in  a  whisper  that  was  heard 
distinctly  by  all  present — '  they  are  sound  asleep — calm  and 
unsuspecting  on  their  peaceful  beds  1  Ob,  spare  them  !  spare 
them  I' — But  we  did  not  spare  them  T' 

«  Wretch  i"  cried  Gabrielle, ''  after  having  just  escaped  such 
danger  yourselves!"  -  . 

^*  That  was  just  the  reason,"  returned  Boisrose ;  **  we  had 
no  fancy  to  be  hurled  down  the  cliff  again  ;  the  numbers  were 
three  to  one  against  us  ;  and  before  we  had  nearly  reduced 
them  to  an  cquahty,  so  many  had  time  to  rub  their  eyes  and 
arm,  that,  after  all,  we  had  a  fair  stand-up  fight  for  the  fort, 
which  we  gained — besides,  they  were  Protestants." 

"Thank  Heaven >"  exclaimed  Gabrielle,  "that  you  have 
come  to  an  end  one  way  or  other.  I  am  sure  I  wished 
heartily  that  the  rope  had  broken  above  rather  than  .below  you  ; 
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for  I  thought  yoa  never  meant  to  have  got  more  than  Jial^way  ^ 
and  certes,  if  I  had  gone  to  bed  with  my  imagination  hanging 
with  you  on  that  eternal  line,  the  storm  shrieking  in  my  ears, 
and  the  sea  roaring  at  my  feet,  I  should  have  risen  in  the  morn- 
ing mad  I — ^now  tell  me,  out  of  what  stale  romance  have  you 
filched  that  adventure  r' 

<<  It  is  all  true,  madam,''  said  the  Marquis  of  Rosny — ^*  true, 
every  syllable,  as  I  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  knowing.  If 
ever  I  write  the  history  of  my  own  time,  1  shall  not  forget,  be 
assured,  the  story  of  the  Rock  of  the  Fort."* 

**  But  tekl  me,^'  said  Henri,  ^^  for  1  long  to  know  how  you 
sped  after  the  fortress  was  taken." 

*^  Why,  your  majesty,"  replied  Boisros^,  *^  as  soon  as  the 
affiiir  was  settled,  I  elected  myself  Governor  of  Feschamp,  and 
sMit  an  offer  to  Admiral  Villars  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to  the 
League  on  the  simple  condition  of  my  being  permitted  to 
retain  the  government.  1  then  went  to  M.  Bellegrade  to  ask 
hie  daughter  in  maniage^  What  do  you  think  the  old  fellow 
answer^  ?" 

^^  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,"  said  the  monarch. 

**  I  know  that — but  guess. " 

**  Indeed  I  cannot." 

*^  Why  then,  he  said,  that  as  your  majesty  had  turned  your 
coat  to  get  at  the  throne,  it  was  yours  by  right ;  and  that 
without  the  royal  permission,  I  could  be  no  more  governor 
than  he !  Think  of  that  i  That  J,  who  had  scaled  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff  six  hundred  feet  high,  and  carried  the  fort  with 
my  own  men,  should  wait  pour  permissionio  govern  it !  Sacr6 ! " 
'  'Mt  wds  a  most  unreasonable  idea!"  remarked  Gabrielle, 
gravely. 

^*  SbooKing !  shocking !"  said  the  king.  The  Marquis  of 
Rosny  grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 

.  ^*  Well,"  returned  Boisros^,  **  M.  Bellegrade  was  inflexible, 
and  Villars  played  the  fool.  Instead  of  snapping  at  the  offer 
at  once,  the  admiral  went  a  roundabout  way  to  work,  em- 
ploying sonte  of  his  underlings  to  negotnUe  ;  and  when  I  flatly 
refused  to  deliver  up  the  fort  before  the  bargain  was  made,  he 
marched  an  army  against  me !  This,  as  it  happened^  was 
very  well ;  for  out  of  afilection  to  your  majesty,  I  had  already 
half-persuaded  myself  that  bs  the  Church  had  opened  her 
arms  to  receive  an  erring  and  repentant  son,  a  sinner  like  me 
had  no  right  to  stand  in  his  way.     No  sooner,  therefore,  did  I 

^  *  Nor  did  he.-^See  Mkmo'tBU  de  Sully. 
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bear  of  the  admirars  movement^  than  I  sent  tlie  same  offer  to 
your  majebtf  whkh  I  had  made  to  him ;  and  presently  there 
comes  Marshal  Biron,  swelling,  and  strutting,  and  puffing,  as  if 
he  fvould  blow  out  the  sun,  and  wheedles  me  out  of  my  fort. 
Never  was  a  freer  man !  If  I  had  asked  for  the.succession  of 
the  throne  of  France,  he  would  have  given  it  at  a  word.  But, 
alas  1  his  gifts  were  all  in  words !  With  the  concurrence  of 
M.  Bellegrade,  the  bargain  I  made  with  him  was,  that  I 
should  either  receive  the  government  of  Feschamp,  or  an 
adequate  remuneration.  From  that  day  to  this,  I  have  heard 
nothing  more  about  the  matter,  either  from  Biron  or  your 
majesty." 

*'  And  whom  do  you  accuse  ?"  asked  the  king. 

*'  Why,  that  M.  Rosny,'*  replied  Boisros^,  "  people  say, 
makes'  your  majesty  do  any  thing  he  has  a  mind  to — or  let  it 
alone,  just  as  he  pleases  ;  and  as  I  was  always  inclined  to  form 
a  favourable  opinion  of  your  majesty,  I  of  course  am  compelled 
to  conclude  that  it  is  owing  to  hi^  evil  influence  you  act  on  this 
point  in  so  strange  a  manner.'' 

"  We  shall  waive  that  point  in  the  mean  time,"  said  the 
king ;  <<  and  now  let  me  ask  you  why  you  have  all  on  a  sudden 
ceased  mention  of  your  friend  Andr6  ?*' 

^<  Sacr^ !  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  Andre.  After  the 
fort  was  taken,  he  wanted  to  fight  with  me  for  stabbing 
him  ;  and  when  I  only  told  him  he  was  a  fool,  he  went  away 
in  a  dudgeon,  and  1  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  more  of 
him.". 

"This  is  your  account,  sir,"  said  the  king,  sternly  ;  '*  will 
you  preserve  the  assurance  of  your  countenance  when  you  are 
informed  that  Andr6-has  been  here  before  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  son  of  a  sea*cow !  what  has  he  been  saying  ?  Do 
not  believe  him,  please  your  majesty  !  his  mother  was  a  Pro- 
testant !     OHhat  I  had  him  here  !"  - 

"  And  so  you  shall — you  shall  not  be  condemned  without 
witnesses  and  a  full  hearing.  Keep  yourself  in  readiness  to 
return  here  when  sent  for  ;  and  I  pledge  my  word,  as  a  king 
and  a  knight,  that  you  shall  have  justice  done  you." 

Bofsros^  lefl  the  presence,  devoured  with  rage  and  mortifi- 
cation. 

i<  If  I  had  thought  it,"  said  he,  with  a  bitter  oath,  «  I  would 
have  been  flayed  alive  before  they  had  that  long  yarn  out  of 
me !"  Five  days  passed  by,  and  he  was  at  his  wits'  end,  as 
well  as  his  purse's  end ;  but  at  last  the  message  oame,  and  he 
hurried  to  the  Louvre. 
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He  was  ushered  into  Ibe  same  kxmiI}  where  be  femid  the 
seme  eompany ;  and  after  naJuiig  bis  obeisaace  to  royalty, 
be  looked  fiercely  round  for  the  dasctmog  wUaeas.    la  another 
niomeDt,  Andre  entered. 
.    ^^  Silence  in  the  court !"  bawled  the  Marquis  de  Kosny-^ 

^*  Please  your  m^jeaty,  step  his  mouth !"  said  Boisroae  ;  and 
striding  up  to  Andre,  who  seemed  about  te  faint  away  in  the 
august  presence — ^^  Sacr^  !"  ho  continued^  ^*  what  is  this  you 
have  beeii  saying  of  me  ?  Look  me  in  the  face,  and  out 
with  it  V  , 

'^  I  never  said  any  thing  of  you^  JBoi^os^"  replied  Andre^ 
^*  that  w^s  not  true.'' 

'<  What  did  you  say  of  me  then,— «peak  1*' 

<^  Why,  I  only  said  that  you  would  not  fight  with  me." 

*'  And  was  that  all  ?" 

"  That  was  the  worst  1  knew  of  you  to  say — and  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind  that  was^^ver  said  of  you  in  your  life." 

"  Please  your  majesty,"  said  Boisros6,  ^'  his  mother  i^cwDted 
before  her  death  !  I  will  go  to  communion  upon  it. — Andre, 
my  fine  fellow,  Pll  fight  with  you  to-morrow  ;  or,  if  that  will 
not  do,  I  beg  your  pardon  now  1" 

<*  The  next  witness  \^  bawled  the  Marquis  de  Rosny ;  and 
M.  Bellegrade  entered  the  room. 

^*  Report  your  accusation  against  the  prisoner,"  said  the 
marquis. 

*^  My  accusation  !-^Holy  Virgin !  I  am  sure  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I—" 

<*  N^  hesitation — you  know  it  was  something  about  defending 
the  fort." 

^^  Well,  I  am  sure  I  meant  no  harm  tothe  young  man  ;  but 
if  I  did  say  any  thing,  it  roust  have  been,  that  he  declared  to 
me,  if  made  governor  of  the  ibrt,  he  would  defend  it  against 
his  majesty's  enemies,  if  the  king  himself  were  to  lead  them 
on." 

"  That  is  hanging  !"  said  Gabrielle.  Boisros^  gave  her  a 
look  ;  but  he  bit  his  lip  and  remained  silent,  for  he  could  not 
deny  the  charge. 

"  The  next  witness !"     An  old  lady  entered  the  room. 

"  What,  mother !  you  here  I"  cried  Boisrose.  "  What,  in 
Heaven's  name,  have  you  been  saying  against  me  ?" 

<<  Indeed  I  could  not  help  it!"  said  she ;  <<  the  gentleman 
asked^  me  so  many  questions,  and  pressed  me  so  hard,  that  .at 
last  I  told  him--" 

"What,  wiiat?" 
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*^Tb$if  wheo  preparing  for  yodr  road  adventure,  rather  than 
hamper  roe  by  living  on  the  part  of  your  small  patrimony  which 
you  had  aettled  on  me»  you  barbarously  went  a  voyage  to  Bqr- 
deaux*as  a  man  before  the  mast!"  and  the  widow  sobbed  bit* 
terly.         *  \ 

^  The  next  witness  1"  Annette  entered  the  room. 

**'  What  is  the  heaviest  complaint  you  have  to  make  against 
the  prisoner  Boisros^ !" 

^^  Please  you,  sir,  that  when  I  told  him  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Bellegrade  had  isaluted  me  when  I  gave  her  the  letter,  he  broke 
all  my  eggs  to  pieces  in  taking  the  kiss  off  my  cheek." 

^*  The  last  witness  P'  Monique  entered  the  room  ;  and  Bois* 
ros^  ran  and  clasped  her  in' his  arms. 

^<  Your  complaint !  your  complaint  !*'  cried  the  king. 

"  This  is  his  way,"  said  Monique,  struggling ;  "  you  are 
witness  as  well  as  I-— he  always  so  stops  my  breath  !"  Gabri- 
elie  clapped  her  hands,  delighted  at  the  damsel's  readiness,  and 
Henri  rose  iip. 

^^  Prisoner,*'  said  he,  ^<  you  are  convicted  of  valour,  gene^ 
rosity,  true  loyalty,  filial  affection,  and  love  ;  and  I  remit  you 
into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Rosny  for  sentence." 

*^  With  your  majesty's  permission,  then,"  cried  the  marquis, 
^'  he  shall  for  these  offences  receive  two  thousand  crowns  in 
ready  money,  a  captaincy  in  the  army,  with  proper  appoint- 
ments, and  a  pension  oF  twelve  thousand  livres  a-year ;  and 
when  your  majesty  makes  me  grand  master  of  the  Norman 
artillery,  he  will  be,  if  he  pleases,  my  lieutenant-general,*  with 
Andr6  the  next  in  command.'* 

M  But  there  is  one  fault,  my  Lord  of  Rosny,"  saidXrabrielle, 
'<  common  to  both  your  officers,  which  1  trust  his  majesty  will 
not  overlook.  They  have  quite  too  ,much  spirif,  particularly 
Boisros^,  for  the  quiet  holyday  times  which  I  hope  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  this  realm  is  now  to  enjoy, — and  I  would  beg  per- 
mission to  propose  a  remedy." 

*<  Name  it,"  said  the  king. 

<'  Marrulgb  !" 

^^  You  are  right.  My  Lord  of  Rosny,  see  that  it  be  instantly 
administered  at  our  own  charge.  Let  the  entertainment  be 
on  a  scale  befitting  our  royal  station  ; — and  it  will  go  hard  with 
us,  Gabrielle,"  continued  Henri,  whispering,  "if  you  and  I  do 
not  look  in  among  the  maskers." 

*  M^moires  de  Sally.       |      '  ^ 
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SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Hbi»t  IV.  Ob.  1610.    Louis  XUI.  1643.    Louis  XIV.  ob.  lYU. 

This  century  commenced  with  a  confederacy  among  the  nobles  in 
fevoor  of  liberty ;  that  is  to  say,  the  liberty  which  nobles  have  usually 
fought  for,  which  consists  of  their  own  independence  of  the  king.  The 
whole  pith  and  sap,  however,  of  the  many-branched  regime  of  feudality 
had  long  since  gone  to  strengthen  the  central  trunk  of  absolutism,  and 
the  affair  was  soon  at  an  end.  The  conspiracy  was  decapitated  with 
Marshal  Biron,  its  ostensible  head,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  [A.  D.  1602.] 

The  recall  of  the  Jesuits,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  pope,  followed  s 
and  then  the  conspiracy  of  one  of  the  king's  mistresses,  a  harlot  called 
D'Entn^ues,  who  had  vexed,  insulted,  and  abused  him  with  impunity 
for  many  years. 

At  last,  while  Henry  was  arming  against  Austria,  to  conquer  uiu» 
versal  peace,  and  obtain  the  political  philosopher's  stone,  he  was  assae* 
sinated  with  remarkable  adroitness,  in  one  of  the  most  public  streets  of 
his  metropolis.  [A.  D.  1610.]  It  had  been  predicted  long  before,  that 
the  day  would  be  fatal  to  him.  Was  the  deed  the  consequence  of  the 
prediction,  or  the  cause  of  it?  Henry  IV.  was  a  most  amiable  maik 
He  wished  that  all  his  subjects  should  have  a  fowl  in  the  pot  on  Sun« 
days ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  seduced  their  wives,  and  condemned 
them  to  the  galleys  for  killing  rabbits.  He  was  the  first  kin^f  of  France 
who  reduced  despotism  to  a  system';  and  to.  this  day  he  is  almost  aa 
popular  in  the  country  as  Napoleon  himself. 

Louis  XIII.  being  only  nine  years  of  age,  the  kingdom  was  governed 
by  an  Italian  called  Concini,  afterward  Marshal  D'Ancre,  and  his  wife, 
who  ruled  the  regent  queen-mother.  Sully,  the  able  minister  of 
Henxy  IV.,  was  turned  away,  and  factions  and  conspiracies  recalled. 
The  States-General  were  convoked,  for  the  last  time  till  the  Revolution^ 
and  debated  upon  the  aflTairs  of  the  clergy.  [A.  D.  1614.] 

The  king,  galled  by  the  yoke  of  his  mother,  was  persuaded  to  have 
Concini  assassinated ;  and  about  the  same  time,  the  wife  of  this  adve»» 
turer  was  burned  for  sorcery.    The  queen-mother  was  exiled,  and  ie« 
volted   twice ;    and  the   Calvinists  were   in    frequent    insurrection*  -       r 
[A.  D.  1624.] 

This  was  the  epoch  of  the  advent  of  Richelieu,  who  had  bemn  i.  » 
proteg6  of  Concini.  The  king,  feeble  in  soul,  but  strong  in  animal  I 
force,  became  a  terrible  instrument  in  the  hands  of  this  political  magi** 
clan;  Richelieu  struck  first  at  the  grrandees.  He  condenmed  several 
of  them  to  death,  and  suppressed  the  high  offices  of  admiral  and  con* 
stable.  He  then  carried  his  arms  against  the  Protestants,  who  wishedt 
it  IB  said,  to  establish  a  federative  republic  in  France ;  and,  after  a 
year*fl  resistance,  levelled  Rochelle  with  the  ground,  the  nrand  dtadel 
df  the  pirty,  and  subdued  Rohan  their  commandef->in-ch]e£  Rouattlon 
was  <sonqttered ;  the  house  of  Austria  humbled ;  Caitalonia  added  to 
Vol.  II.— 16 
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l*rance  ;  every  thin^  bent  before  the  g^nins  of  the  tyrant  priest.  Ke^ 
tfistanoe  within  the  kingdom  was  as  vain  as  without.  The  Marshal 
de  Marillon  was  executed,  [A.  D.  1630 ;]  the  Duke  of  Montmorenci, 
even  after  he  obtained  the  )skig*6  pardon,  shared  the  same  fatef 
f  A.  D.  1632 ;]  and  Cing-lVfars  and  De  Thou,  at  the  head  of  whose  con- 
spiracy was  Louis  himself,  tired  of  the  yoke  of  his  haughty  minister, 
perished  likewise  on  the  scaffold.  [A.  D.  1642.]  At  last,  Richelieu 
condescended  to  die  in  person  ;  and  the  kmg,  as  usual,  followed  in  hit 
wake.  [A.  D.  1643.J 

It  must  be  added,  that  the  cardinal  nodded  into  being  the  French 
Academy ;  and  that  this  learned  body,  proud  of  their  origin,  continued 
to  play  his  apotheosis  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  vears. 

The  next  regent  queen-mother — Louis  xfV*.  being  only  five  yean 
6ld — was  Anne  of  Austria  ;  and  Mazarin  succeeded  his  patron  Riche- 
lieu in  the  tyranny.  He  had  less  energy  than  his  predecessor,  bat 
was  infinitely  eunning ;  and  during  the  performance  of  his  tricks,  the 
people  were  kept  amused  by  the  successful  battles  of  Cond^  and  Tu- 
tenne.  The  former  beat  the  Austrlans  at  Rocroy  and.Fri6urg,  and  i}i9 
latter  was  conqueror  at  Nordlingue  and  Dunkirk.  [A.  D.  1644.] 
Cond^  then  gained  the  battle  of  Sens;  and  the  war  was  terminated  by 
t!ie  advantageous  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

The  grandees  had  nov^  leisure  to  bestir  themselves  against  Mazarin ; 
they  allied  themselves  to  the  parliament,  and  commenced  the  civil  war 
iff  the  Fronde  with  bons  mots.  The  citizens  of  Paris  renewed  the  barr 
fh:ades,  and  sdpported  the  many  against  one— apparently  fi-om  a  com-' 
in  on  principal  of  policy ;  for  in  reality;  it  was  nothing  to  them  who 
tost  or  won.  Ctfnd^  too  detached  himself  from  the  court  party,  to 
Which,  however^  Turenne  remained  faithful ;  and  Mazaiin,  after  some 
struggle,  quitted  France,  but  only  to  return  immediately,  escorted  by 
seven  thousand  men.  The  Frondeurs  allied  themselves  to  the  Span- 
iards, and  the  two  parties  came  to  biQws  in  (he  faubourg  Saint 
Antoine.  [A.  D.  1652.J  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  made  lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom ;  Mazarin  agSiin  retired ;  and  the  victorious  Frondeurs 
laid  down  their  arms.  Mazarin  of  course  immediately  returned,  and 
became  more  absolute  than  ever.  [A.  D.  1653.] 

Cond^  had  rejoined  the  Spaniards,  and  the  war  between  them  and 
Turenne  continued  for  a  long  time,  but  wal  at  last'  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees ;  France  preserving  Artois,  Rousillon,  and 
Alsace,  and  LoOis  XIV.  marrying  tlie  infanta  Maria  Theresa. 
^A.D.  1C59.] 

■  Mazarin  died  ;  ahd  Louis  XTV.  began  his  reign  with  dclat.  He  had 
already  gone  into  the  chamber  of  parliament,  booted  and  spurred,  with 
his  hunting  whip  in  his  hand,  to  advise  them  not  to  meddle  with 
affairs  of  state.  Louis,  however,  had  the  sagacity  to  discern  that  no 
one  can  be  a  great  king  without  having  men  of  genius  about  hiai. 

The  finftrtcfes  wcfe  restored  ;  commerce  and  industry  began  to  flour- 
fsli ;  literature  was  protected,  and  order  introduced  into  Uie  adminis- 
tration. The  canal  of  Languedoc  was  constructed ;  and  a  national 
navy  created  fit  to  contend  with  those  of  England  and  Holland. 
'  Louis  then  declared  against  Spain,  to  recover  the  imaginary  rights 
of  his  queen,  aflei'  her  father^s  death ;  and  wacr  beset  by  Holland,  Eng- 
f&ad,  and  Sweden,  whd  came  into  the  field  as  did  allies  of  that  country. 
tA.D.  1t{68.]  Ho  cot)qtrered  Flanders  and  Franche-Comt^ ;  but  by 
th*  treaty  of  Aix-lfi-Chapelle  gave  up  the  latter. 
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liouis  fell  out  with  Holland,  and  havingr  reduced  Un  heretofore  allien* 
«arned  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  ag^ainst  that  republic. 
He  proposed  the  most  insulting  and  ruinous  conditions ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  Admiral  Ruyter  beat  the  English  and  French  fleets  ;  and 
when  affairs  had  come  to  extremity,  the  brave  Dutch  broke  up  their 
dykos  and  laid  the  country  under  water  to  preserve  their  freedom. 
lA,  D.  1673.] 

Louis  withdrew,  but  his  pride  was  not  humbled;  It  soon  raised  his 
neighbours  up  against  him-  He  reconquered  Franche-Comte ;  Tu- 
renne  burned  the  Palatinaie ;  Cond^  fought  the  battle  of  Senef  with 
the  Dutch,  in  which  twenty-five  thousand  men  were  killed ;  Duquesne 
gained  three  naval  victories  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  consolidated  the  victories  of  France.  £A.  D.  1678.] 

The  stadtholder,  invading  in  his  turn,  was  repulsed  by  Marshal  Lnxem«> 
l>orurg.  Strasbourg  was  taken.  [A.  D.  1681.]  Algiers  was  bombarded 
for  insulting  the  French  £ag,  and  Genoa  bombarded  for  assisting 
Algiers.  Louis  had  gained  the  top  of  his  arch  of  greatness,  where  he 
remained  steady  for  a  moment,  to  snuif  up  the  adulation  of  the  world 
before  beginning  to  descend.  His  palace  of  Versailles  was  the  most 
magnificent  in  Europe ;  his  person  was  said  to  be  a  realization  of  the 
finest  dreams  of  sculpture  ;  he  was  loved  by  the  women,  worshipped 
by  the  m^n,  and  wheedled  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  glory  of  mere  physical  conquests  was  not  enough  for  this  French 
god  ;  he  resolved  to  try  his  power  also  upon  the  human  mind,  and  to 
extirpate  heresy!  Missionaries  and  dragoons  were  sent  into  the 
Cevennes  to  convert  and  massacre ;  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  ; 
churches  were  demolished ;  and  children  stolen  from  their  parents  to 
be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Nearly  a  million  of  industrious 
citizens  fled  from  their  country  to  enrich  strangers  with  their  labour^ 
and  bring  up  their  sous  in  detestation  of  France.  £A.  D.  1685.] 

The  Prince  of  Orange  entered  into  a  league  at  Augsburg  with  a 
«reat  part  of  Europe  against  this  monster  of  despotism.  [A.  D.  1687.| 
The  prince  was  called  to  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Williaip  III.  by 
4he  English,  who  had  at  last  fairly  thrown  off  the  incubus,  half  ludi- 
4^ous,  half  horrible,  of  the  Stuart  family  ;  and  Louis,  a  kindred  spirit  in 
«ome  respects,  opened  his  arms  to  the  discarded  king.  A  tremendous 
war  burst  forth.  Luxembourg  beat  over  and  over  again  the  English 
king;  and  Catinat  triumphed  at  Marseilles.  On  the  other  hand, 
Tourville  lost  fourteen  vessels  at  Ija  Hague  ;  and  at  length  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Ryswik,  the  combatants  on  both  sides  being  quite 
worn  out.  i;A.  D.  1697.]  France  was  ruined.  Money  I  money  I  was 
the  cry :  any  thing  would  have  been  sold  for  a  consideration ;  patents 
of  nobility  went  at  two  thousand  orowns  a-picce. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  called  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  its 
character  may  bo  deduced  from  that  of  the  king.  He  formed  the  age 
as  fiir  as  regarded  France ;  and  when  he  said  "  The  state — that  is,  I !" 
the  expression  was  by  no  means  an  extravagance.  The  people  were 
taught  to  believe  that  their  glory  centered  in  an  individual ;  and  thus 
the  national  spirit  was  extinguished.  The  splendour  of  the  king 
attracted  all  eyes,  and  dazzled  and  blinded  the  ga«ers.  Racine., 
Boileau,  Moliere,  Corneille,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  Fenelon,La  BruyerOj, 
and  other  radiant  names,  threw  the  lustre  of  genius  over  this  extra- 
ordinary reign.  All  the  elements  existed,  bright,  powerful,  glorioui^ 
for  making  the  seventeenth  century  the  true  age  of  reason,  and  it  waa 
only  the  age  of— Lou^s  t.he  Fouji^^EEjNjjtiJ 


THE  DREAM-GIRL. 


it  is  not  good  for  '  woman'  to  be  alone. 

Gkmksis. 
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THE   DREAM-GIRL. 


Thbbe  is  h  certain  valley  in  Languedoc,  at  no  great  dis^ 
tance  from  tbe  palace  of  th<3  Bishop  of  Mendes,  where  to  this 
'day  the  traveller  is  struck  by  some  singular  diversities  of 
scenery.  Tbe  valley  itself  is  tbe  most  quiet  and  delightful  that 
France  can  boast.  A  stream  wanders  through  it  with  just 
rapidity  enough  to  keep  its  waters  sweet  and  clear ;  and  on 
either  side  of  this  line  of  beauty,  some  gentle  swelling,  mea- 
dows extend  on  one  side  to  a  chain  of  smooth  green  hills,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  base  of  a  mountain  of  almost  inaccessible 
Tocks.  The  river  is  bordered  by  willows  and  other  shrubs 
crowding  to  dip  their  branches  in  the  transparent  wave ;  and 
here  and  there  in  its  neighbourhood  groves  of  walnut-trees 
stud  the  meadows,  serving  as  a  rendezvous  of  amusement  for 
innumerable  nightingales,  which  at  the  first  dawn  of  summer 
assemble  on  the  branches,  and  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  poets, 
iill  the  evening  air  with  their  mirthful  music. 

Even  now  the  human  population  of  the  valley  is  not  par- 
ticularly abundant ;  and  he  who  chances  to  pass  that  way  on 
his  journey  to  the  more  celebrated  scenes  of  travelling  curi- 
osity finds  sometimes  a  little  difficulty,  no  doubt  to  his  great 
mortification  and  surprise,  in  obtaining  all  the  luxuries  which 
render  Jjondon  and  Paris  so  agreeable.  Two  centuries  ago, 
bowever,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  matters  were  still  worse  ; 
for  there  was  then  only  one  village  in  the  whole  area  between 
bill  and  mountain,  and  that  was  a  very  small  and  a  very  poor 
one. 

The  village  of  Rossignol  (so  named  probably  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  nightingales  in  the  neighbourhood)  was  inhab- 
ited by  very  poor,  but  very  happy  people.  It  is  true,  that  in 
'Common  with  other  cultivators  ofthe  fickle  earth,  they  hadfiome- 
times  to  mourn  the  overthrow  of  tbe  husbandman's  hopes ;  and 
that  even  their  remote  and  lonely  situation  did  not  always  protect 
them  from  the  exaction  of  those  whom  birth,  violence,  or  ac* 
^dent  had  made  ifae  lords  of  the  domain.    But  in  such  eafle% 
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the  villagers  of  RossigDol  had  a  resource,  limiteci  indeed,  and 
attended  by  hardship  and  even  danger,  but  to  a  certain  ex- 
lent  absolutely  unfailing. 

When  M.  de  Thou,  the  excellent  historian,  travelled  in  this 
province  about  the  time  referred  to,  his  imagination  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  pecoliarkies  of  the  occupation  about  to  be  des- 
cribed. The  following  (in  his  own  words}  is  the  simple  way 
in  which  he  first  chanced  to  hear  of  it. 

**  In  a  journey,^'  says  he,  wbie^  I  made  into  Languedoc,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Bishop  of  Mendes  at  his  delightful  seat  in 
that  profince,  who  treated  as  at  table  rather  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  nobleman  than  the  simplicity  of  an  ecclesiastic. 
We  observed,  however,  that  all  the  wild-fowl  wanted  either  a 
leg,  a  wing,  or  some  other  part 

u  « Yihjf*  cried  the  prelate,  good-humouredly,  ^  it  does  not 
look  very  elegant,  indeed ;  but  you  must  excuse  tUe  greed- 
iness of  my  caterer,  who  is  always  for  having  the  first  bit  of 
what  he  brings.'  Upon  being  informed  that  his  caterers  were 
Bo  other  than  eagles,  we  expressed  a  desire  to  be  informed 
of  the  manner  of  their  service ;  with  which  our  friend  accor- 
•dingly  complied. 

*^  *  The  eagles  build  their  nests  in  the  cavity  of  some  high^ 
Jiteep  rock  ;  and  when  the  peasants  discover  the  place,  they 
erect  a  little  hut  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  where  they  may 
secure  themselves  from  the  weather,  and  watch  till  the  birds 
fetch  prey  to  their  young.  The  moment  these  deposite  the 
.  game  in  their  nests,  they  fiy  off  in  quest  of  more ;  and  the 
peasants,  starting  from  their  ambush,  run  up  the.  rocks  with 
astonishing  agility, 'and  carry  away  the  prize,  leaving,  some 
entrails  of  animals  instead,  that  the  nests  may  not  be  forsaken. 
In  general,  before  the  plunderers  reach  the  nest,  the  old  or 
young  eagles  have  torn  off  some  part  of  the  bird  or  other  ani- 
mal, which  is  the  reason  why  the  Bishop's  luxuries  appeared 
in  so  mutilated  a  state.  The  quantity  of  the  game,  however, 
amply  compensates  for  such  defects,  as  the  lord  and  lady  eagle 
always  choose  the  best  the  fen,  forest,  or  hill  affords.'  " 

The  company  at  the  bishop's  table,  however,  little  tfiought  of 
the  hazard  with  which  their  dainties  were  provided;  and  although 
sometimes  no  doubt,  in  their  sleep,  they  felttheir  brain  whirl,  and 
enjoyed  the  delightfuls^isation  of  falling  down  a  precipice,  it  was 
more  owing  to  indigestion  than  to  a  sympathy  of  imagination. 
The  occupation,  indeed,  was  looked  iipon  as  sport  by  the  villa- 
gers themaehea;  but  so  alsa  is  tiger-buntBig^or  any  other  dan* 
l^erous  amusement^  in  th«<}uarter  mbM9  it  is  psactiiied  ;  and  at 
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the  date  e^f  oar  atpry^  more  than  xme  cbildlest  mother  was  aeea 
to  tremble  and  turn  pale  with  recollection  as  the  signal  waa 
given  for  one  of  those  expeditions  of  pleasure  to  die  fatal 
mountaiii. 

The  presence  of  ^he  joung  w,omen,  who  usually  accompa^ 
Bied  th^ir  fafthers  or  brothers*  added  greatJy  to  the  boliday.cha* 
racter  of  the  «cene  ;  and  as  on  all  other  occasions  the  sepa^ 
ration  of  the  sexes  was  rigidly  maintained,  the  time  was  chosen 
by  love  for  his  advances.  In  the  midst  of  the  small  community^ 
whose  fielda.ofgrain.did  notextend  many  hundred  yards  round 
the  village,  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  the  wooer,  to  steal  an 
opportunity  for  his  soft  tales,  which  the  customs  of  the  place  Dor- 
bade  him  to  enjoy  openly  i  but  among  the  rocks  apd  preci|^ce9 
of  the'  gigantic  mountaia,  all  was  liberty.  The  yovng  girb 
opened  the  campaign  by  darting  up  the  more  accessible 
parts  of  the  mountain,  pursued  by  their  lovers  ;  and  insearchr 
ing  for  game^  it  happened  frequently  that  they  found  bus- 
bands.  Sometimes  the  more  high-spirited  would  even  emur 
late  their  lovers  in  climbing  the  loftiest  precipices ;  and  it 
was  observed  that  those  who  wei'e  most  noted  for  such  Ceataof 
agility  had.  usually  the  most,  perfect  forms.  This  was  caused^^ 
no  doubt^  by  the  play  of  the  muscles  assisting  and  developing 
more  perfectly  the  plan  of  nature  ;  but  yet,  when  it  was  aaU 
truly,  that  the  young  men  chose  their  sweethearts  by  tbeur  dex? 
terity  in  the  chase,  it  was  not  suspected  that  beauty,  instead  of 
success,  was^  tifie  charm. 

When  the  party  returned  to  the  village,  a  public  feast  took 
place  on  the  spoils  not  destined  for  sale,  and  there  the  joke 
and  the  laugh,  went  round  ;  matches  were  counted  as  well  as 
bruisesj  and  the  hunters  numbered,  like  the  pheasants,  by  thf 
brace. 

It  must  n(>t  be  supposed,  however,  that  even  in  an  Arcadia 
like  this, 

"  The  course  of  true  love  ahcays  did  run  smooth." 

There  was  one  young  girl,  called  Julie,  who  was  cru^ 
enough  to  have  depopulated  a  whole  nation  of  lovers.  She 
wa^the  most  beautiful  creature,  it  is  said,.tliat  ever  skimme^ 
the  surface  pf  this  breathing  world.  Her  light  brown  hair  waa 
illumined  in  the  bends  of  the '  curls  with  gleams  resenabling 
those  of  auburn :  and  it  was^so  long  and  luxuriant,  that  wher^, 
in  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  it  became  unbound,  and  floated  in 
cloud^.azQund  her,  that  seemed  just  touched  on  their  golden 
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summits  by  the  sun,  she  looked  more  like  a  thing  of  air  than 
ofearth. 

Nor  was  the  allusion  dissipated  wben>flinj^ing  away  widi  her 
white  arm  the  redundant  tresses,  her  face  flashed  tipon  the 
gazer.  There  was  nothing  in  it  of  that  tinge  of  earth — ^for, 
there  is  no  word  for  the  thought— which  identifies  the  ioTeliest 
and  happiest  faces  with  morality.  There  was  no  shade  of  care 
upon  her  dazzling  brow — no  touch  of  tender  thought  upon  her 
Hp— no  flash,  even  of  hope,  in  herraditint  eyes.  Her  expres- 
sion spoke  neither  of  the  past  nor  the  future — neither  of 
graves  nor  altars.  She  was  a  thing  of  mere  physical  life — a 
gay  and  glorious  creature  of  the  sun,  and  the  wind,  and  the 
dews :  who  exchanged  as  carelessly  and  unconsciously  as  a 
flower,  the  sweet  smell  of  her  beauty  for  the  bounties  (^nature, 
and  pierced  the  ear  of  heaven  with  her  mirthful  songs,  from 
nothing  higher  thap  the  instinct  of  a  bird. 
'  It  seemed  as  if  what  was  absent  in  her  mind  hid  been  added 
to  her  physical  nature.  She  had  the  same  excess .  of  animal 
life  which  is  observed  in  young  children  ;  but  unlike  them  her 
ttiuscular  force  was  great  enough  to  give  it  play.  Her  walk 
was  a  bounding  dance,  and  her  common  speech  like  a  gay  and 
sparkling  song  :  her  laugh  echoed  from  hill  to  hili,  like  the  tone 
of  some  sweet  but  wild  and  thriH  instrument  of  musie.  She  out- 
stripped the  boldest  of  the  youths  in  the  chase  ;  skimmed  like 
some  phantom  shape  along  the  edge  of  the  precipices,  ap- 
proached even  by  the  wild  goatwitl)  fear ;  and  looked  round  with 
careless  joy  from  pinnacles  which  interrupted  the  flight  of  the 
eagle  through  the  air. 

With  such  beauty,  and  such  accomplishments,  for  the  place 
and  time,  how  many  hearts  might  not  Julie  have  broken  I 
Julie  did  not  break  one.  She  was  admired,  loved,  followed ; 
and  she  fled,  rending  the  air  with  her  shrieks  of  musical 
laughter.  Disconcerted,  stunned,  mortified,  and  alarmed,  the 
wooer  pursued  his  mistress  only  with  his  eyes,  and  blessed  the 
saints  that  he  bad  not  gained  such  a  phantom  for  a  wi«%. 

A  year  befbre,  there  had  been  one  youth  of  the  village,  who 
was  able  to  keep  pace  with  Julie,  nay  to  outstrip  her,  at  least 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,-  when  even  her  strength  began 
to  fail.  Antoine,  in  addition  to  being  the  best  and  boldest 
huntsman,  was  out  of  all  question  the  handsomest  young 
fellow  in  the  valley  of  Rossignol ;  and  no  human  being.doubted  . 
that  it  was  he  who  was  destined  to  conquer  the  love  of  Julie. 
Antoine  strove  very  hard  ;  be  broke  his  leg  once,  and  risked 
his  neck  a  hundred  times ;  but  ail  iii  vain.     Julie  continued  to 
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kugb  and  to  fiy^  and  when  ovcfrtaken,  she  only  laughed  the 
louder.  Antoine  at  length  sjaw  that  she  had  no  soul ;  his 
spirit  was  roused  ;  he  tried  to  banish  her  idea  from  his  mind  ; 
and  finding  his  efforts  unavailing,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  kins- 
men and  comrades,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  but  a  firm  step  he 
left  the  village,  whistling  ^a  uiarch. 

The  world  beyond  the  valley  was  not  exactly  such  as  had 
been  presented  to  the  dreams  of  Antoine.  Every  where  the 
herald  was  going  about,  proclaiming  war  ;^  and  priests  and  am- 
bassadors, the  ministers  of  temporal  and  eternal  peace,  car- 
ried fire  and  sword  through  Europe  at  the  head  of  armies. 
The  roads  were  almost  impassable,  and  infested  by  troops  of 
robbers.  In  Paris  itself,  which  Antoine  visited  in  the  course 
of  his  adventures,  he  found  with  astonishmept  that  the  streets 
were  narrow,  badly  paved,  choked  up  with  filth,  and  swarm- 
ing with  thieves.  The  city  watch  was  composed  of  forty-five 
men,  who  only  added  to  the  danger  and  disturbance. 

Everywhere  was  seen  dissatisfaction  and  commotion.  The 
parishes  of  the  metropolis  fought  with  each  other;  and  relir 
gious  processions,  in  passing,  came  to  blows  for  the  honour  of 
their  respective  banners.  The  canons  of  different  establish- 
ments were  seen  frequently  engaged  hand  to  hand ;  and  on 
the  very  day  that  Louis  XIIL  solemnly  put  his  kingdom  under 
the  protection  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  the  Parliament  and 
Chamber  of  Accounts  fought  bitterly  for  precedence  in  the 
church  of  INotre  Dame.  The  public  corporations  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  in  arms ;  and  Antoine  could  not  move  a 
hundred  yards  without  being  the  snectator  of  a  duel. 

Astrologers  were  going  about  selling  predictions  ;  and  the 
moretnisfortune  they  foretold,  the  greater  price  was  paid  for 
them.  The  evil  eye  darted  its  fatal  fascinations  at  every  step  ; 
and  the  whirr  of  witches  troubled  the  air.  The  incantationaf 
of  priests  driving  out  devils  mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  pos- 
sessed. Fires  blazed  in  which  sorcerers  expiated  their  unspeak- 
able crimes  ;  and  demons  buzzed  round  the  flames  in  the  shape 
of  blue-bottle  flies,  to  carry  off  the  souls  of  the  victims  to  a  still 
hotter  helLt    Among  the  Catholics,  rehgion  was  a  debasing  and 

:  *  Loais  XIII.  was  the  hist  who  observed  tliis  custom. 

t  It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  sorcery.  A  man 
was  tried  for  teaching  a  horse  some  tricks,  such  as  we  see  at  country 
fairs :  they  wanted  to  burn  both  horse  and  man.  At  the  ^uto  da  Fi 
of  the  magician  Grandier,  a  fly  buzzing  round  the  miserable  wretch 
t^as  pointed  out  to  the  spectators  by  a  monk  as  the  Devil  come  to  carry 
away  the  soul  of  the  criminal. 
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Mierom  fuperstiliotif  ifrteraihigled  with  horriUe  .^baneh- 
eries ;  and  among  tiie  ProiestantSt  a  lifek«sand  (MMiIle»>  fenn» 
braiatized  by  tbd  stern  ferocity  of  the  zealots.* 

Disgusted  and  alarmed,  Antoine  sought  again  his  quiet  val* 
ley  of  Liangaedoc.  He  had  been  a  uoidler.  He  had  burned 
Tillages  and  sacked  towns;  fiueftied  witii  success,  he  had 
feasted  in  the  conquering  camp ;  and  naked,  helpless^  and 
alone,  he  bad  fled  through  4be  enemy's  oeuntry.  He  had  sees 
women  in  every  stage  of  their  condition,  from  the  captive  tnaid 
knedling  for  mercy  at  the  victor's  feet,  to  the  triumphant  queen 
dispensing  death  or  honours  by  a  signal  of  her  white  hand,  or  a 
jSai^  of  her  royal  eye.  Handsome  himself,  brave  and  adven- 
turous, he  had  been  the  mark  of  many  a  lightning  glance ;  he 
had  trifled  in  the  assemblies  of  the  fair>  and  talked  and  dreamed 
of  love  in  the  evening  bower.  But  never,  in  all  his  wander- 
ings, had  he  seen  a  girl  like  Julie.  Never,  amid  the  roring  of 
his  truant  eye,  or  the  vows  of  bis  plastic  lip,  or  the  enchanted 
dreams  of  his  vain  and  ambitious  heart,  had  he  ever  forgotten 
the -magic  of  a  smile,  which,  although  colder  than  ice  in  itself, 
had  set  his  soul  on  fire ! 

Julie  lived  within  him, — no  more  a  beauteous  image  that,  like 
tiie  sculptor  of  the  antique  world,  he  had  wept  to  find  so  life*^ 
less  and  so  cold.  She  was  a  thing  of  life,  and  breath,  and 
heart,  and  soul.  Her  beauty  was  of  the  true  mortal  stuff',  com- 
posed of  smiles,  and  tears,  and  hopes,  and  wishes,  and  regrets. 
She  was  a  being  to  be  loved,  not  as  we  love  a  picture,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  art  of  its  design  and  the  glory  of  its  colouring,  but 
by  the  external  enchantment  of  sympathy. 

How  this  metamorphosis  bad  been  produced  on  the  portrait 
which  he  had  carried  abroad  with  him  in  his  stripling  heart,  it 
would  be  vain  to  inquire.  The  mind,  however,  is  never  at 
rest ;  nor  any  more  than  the  body  does  it  permit  what  it  im- 
bibes, or  swallows,  to  be  so.  The  idea,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance, acted  upon  by  the  powers  of  nature,  soo/i  changes  its 
form,  and  is  turned  into  food — or  poison. 

Antoine  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Rossignol  at  the  same  sea- 
ion  of  the  year  in  which  he  had  quitted  it ;  and  so  little  appear* 
ance  of  change  did  he  observe,  that  in  winding  through  the 
knots  of.  willows  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  in  his  approach  to 
the  liouses,  he  was  almost  tempted  to  doubt  whether  his 

.  *  Voltaire  complfuns,  in  &  manner  highly  characteristic  of  that  cox- 
eomb  of  philosopen ,  that  in  this  state  of  society  there  were  no  eoteries 
—•no  academies. 
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absence  had  been  any  thing  more  than  a  dream.  His  reception, 
however,  by  the  villagers  soon  convinced  him  of  the  reality  of 
his  travels.  News  was  eagerly  demanded  of  the  world,  but  he 
could  tell  little  to  interest  or  satisfy  them.  They  were  still 
busy  .with  the  conspiracy  of  Marshal  Biron  under  Henri  IV., 
and  debated  fiercely  upon  the  terms  of  the  proinise  of  marriage 
given  by  that  prince  to  Mademoiselle  d'Estragues.  They 
thought  that  the  mayor  of  Paris  was  the  author  of  all  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  kingdom,  and  that,  Cardinal  Richelieil  was 
persecuted  by  the  Protestants  for  his  religious  opinions.  An- 
toiae  at  last,  so  great  was  the  majority  against  him,  waa 
ashamed  of  his  ignorance,  and  wished  he  had  never  left  the  val- 
ley of  Rossignol,  where  they  knew  so  much  better  what  was 
done  in  the  world  than  they  who  had  been  in  the  world  them- 
selves. 

But  Julie !  She  was  a  year  older.  Her  voice  had  sunk 
about  the  millionth  part  of  a  tone ;  her  eyes  were  more  intensely 
blue ;  her  figure  was  rounded  into  a  mould  that  made  Antoine 
ask  indignantly  how  he  could  have  imagined  her  former  beauty 
to  be  perfection.  Was  she  still  as  coldly  lovely  ?  The  vil- 
lage said,  Yes  ;  but  Antoine  swore  a  great  oath  to  himself—- 
No.  The  attributes  of  his  ideal  Julie  he  so  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  the  original,  that  the  two  were  inextricably  blended  in 
his  imagination.  Her  very  scorn  had  something  of  tenderness 
to  his  love-sick  mind  ;  her  wild  laugh  made  his  heart  quake 
and  tremble  like  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  sounded ;  and 
the  flash  of  her  sunny  eye  fired  his  thoughts  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  as  if  there  bad  been  trains  of  powder,  the  young  soldier 
sometimes  ran  into  the  woods,  to  leave,  if  possible,  himself  be- 
hind, and  avoid  the  explosion. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  day  was  appointed  for  an  expedition  to 
the  black  mountain.  The  interval  was  passed  in  jeers  directed 
at  Antoine,  who  was  supposed,  from  long  disuse,  to  be  in- 
capable of  engaging  with  his  former  vigour  and  adroitness  in 
the  sport.  The  anticipated  triumph  of  Julie  was  painted  to 
him  in  terms  of  bitter  mockery  ;  and  various  young  girls,  who 
had  budded  into  beauty  since  his  departure^  were  pointed  out  as 
proper  substitutes  for  her  who  would  only  be  wooed  by  the 
wind,  and  return  a  love  as  cold  and  unsubstantial. 

When  the  day  came,  the  party  assembled  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  handsome  young  girls,  all  in 
their  holiday  costume.  They  were  escorted  out  pf  the  village, 
according  to  immemorial  custom,  by  a  tribe  of  little  children, 
screaming  benedictions,  and  scattering  flowers;    and  wbea 
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they  had  gained  a  huge  oak-tree  near  the  ^htrance,  each  one 
pulled  a  branch ;  and  the  women  ranging  themselves  two  by 
two  in  the  van,  while  the  men  followed  in  the  same  order,  the 
ffhole  set  forth  singing  a  hymn  in  parts,  and  keeping  time 
with  their  feet,  and  waving  their  oak  branches  to  the  music. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  entered  into  the  cold  shadow  of 
the  mountain,  ^'  floating  many  a  rood*'  upon  their  path.  There 
Was  a  savage  grandeur  in  the  scene  before  them,  which  for  a 
time  awed  even  the  hearts  accustomed  to  it  from  infancy. 
This  remarkable  range  of  mountains  is  formed  for  the  most  part 
of  granite  rocks,  of  which  the  scanty  vegetation  affordi  sub- 
sistence to  no  animal  except  the  wild  goat.  So  irregular  are 
these  masses  of  -cliff,  that  at  several  points  of  the  view  the 
traveller  fancies  he  sees  before  him  some  gigantic  city  of 
the  desert,  with  chimneys,  domes,  and  spires  rising  in  the 
midst.  On  nearer  approach,  the  objects  of  his  wonder  change 
into  ridges  of  rocks  and  piiinaflto  so  bai^  and  lofty  that  he 
jrfaudders  to  scale  them  6ieh  in  imagination.  Towards  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain,  the  majestic  diniensibns  of  the  scene 
exceed  conception.  Frightful  chasms  seem  to  split  asunder 
|he  entire  ridge  ;  and  the  stranger,  leaning  over  the  precipice,* 
puts  back  the  damp  hair  from  his  eyes  to  gaze  upon  the  horrid 
fecrets  of  subterranean  nature. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  the  villagers'  recreaJticn,  A  com 
riderabl^  part  of  the  forenoon  was  spent  in  repairing  tb^r  huts 
fdong  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  which  a  storm,  since  their  Jasfvisit, 
iiad  almost  destroyed ;  and  the  first  part  of  the  adventured,  in 
iprhich  the  females  always  joined,  commenced.  This  consisted 
df  a  general  rummage  of  the  more  accessible  pUrt^  of  the 
Hioantain  ;  during  whidh  the  young  girls  tried  their  sp^d  with 
^chother,^or,  putting  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  their 
lovers,  were  led  into  clef^  and  obscurities  from  whence  their 
escape  coulcl  only  be  purchased  by  confesision. 

On  this  occasion,  the  hunters  kept  more  in  a  body  than  was 
Ciistomary  ;  for,  although  each  had  his  individual  interest  to 
attend  to,  all  were  curious  to  know  how  Antbine  would  speed 
with  his  fantastic  mistress.  Julie's  spirits  had  risen  to  a  point' 
which  it  was  never  imagined  XhM  even  they  could  attain.  Her 
laugh  echoed  so  far  and  wildly  among  the  rbcks,  that  the 
Startled  listeners  looked  round  to  see  whether  srome  assistants 
bad  not  risen  fh>m  the  fissures  of  the  cliff,  to  sustain  and  re- 
p<9at  the  alimost  unearthly  sound  ;  her  cheeksr  Celled  with 
beauty:  her  figure  seetnlsd  to  dilate^  and  h^r dani^ag  eyes 
tashed  iparis  of  lights  ar  she  waiUd  on  tipt^  the^  si^al  to 
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fltast  Her  companions  looked  at  her  with  wonder  and  adini* 
ration  ;  but  the  oldest  man  of  the  party,  the  same  who  was  to 
give  the  signal,  was  seen  to  regard  her  with  a  strange  expres- 
sion of  concern.  .^ 

^<  Antoine,"  said  he  aside^  ^<  look  to  Julie  to-day  !  There 
is  that  in  her  eyes  which  bodes  no  good.  'I  never  saw  the 
expression  but  once  before  ;  yet  I  cannot  mistake  it.  Do  you 
not  see  it — that  dark  spot,  or  look,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that 
sits  in  the  midst  of  light  and  glory  ?  Follow  close,  but  do  not 
pass  her,  lest  you  tempt  her  into  danger  :  above  all  things, 
tarry  not  late,  for  this  day,  fair  as  it  seems,  will  close  in  thunder 
and  storm. — Now,  my  children,''  continued  the  old  man  aloud, 
^'  God  speed  you  all !  Luck  to  the  boldest,  and  love  to  the 
fairest  i — Away  !  away  !  away  P^ 

And  away  they  flew,  like  a  herd  of  wild  deer  before  the 
hunters  at  the  beginning  of  the  chase,  when,  conscious  of  their 
own  fleetnesst  they  toss  their  proud  heads  with  joy  and  courage. 
Some  were  seen  running  up  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice, 
scarcely  touching  the  lichens  of  the  rock  to  assist  their  ascent ; 
and  then  standing,  with  their  heels  on  the  dizzy  summit,  and 
bending  down  to  jeer  their  slower  companions  below.  Some 
caught  their  mistress^  by  the  waist,  as  they  were  about  to 
leap  across  a  chasm,  and  held  them  threateningly  over  the  gulf, 
till  they  bought  their  deliverance  with  a  kiss.  More  timid 
iwooers  contented  themselves  with  luring  the  selected  fair  one 
to  a  distance  from  the  crowd,  where,  with  nothing  more  to 
scare  them  than  the  dead  silence  and  solitude  of  nature,  the^ 
might  whisper  their  passion. 

Julie  was  seen  gliding  up  height  aAer  height,  and  skimming 
precipice  after  precipice,  to  the  farthest  ridge  of  the  magnifi- 
cent picture.  Her  shrill  and  musical  laugh  at  last  melted 
faintly  on  the  ear,  and  she  and  her  lover  were  observed,  but 
so  dimly  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  near  the  summit  of  a 
pinnacle  in  the  background.  They  were  seated  beside  an 
eagle's  nea^t,  in  which  two  young  ones  were  lying,  warmly 
cradled  and  asleep.     Antoine  sighed  as  he  looked. 

**  Julie,"  said  he,  softly,  **  what  are  you  gazing  at  ?  There 
is  not  even  a  cloud  in  that  fair  blue  sky  to  give  you  matter  for 
a  thought.  Look  here  i  Oh  Julie,  how  sweetly  these  little 
creatures  are  sleeping  !  Yet,  asleep  as  they  are,  each  knows 
that  it  is  not  alone.  See,  when  I  move  one,  the  other  awakes !  * 
Even  in  sleep,  they  feel  the  presence  of  each  other  ;  and  iki 
the  sensation  there  is  comfort,  and  protection,  and  delight. 
How  happy  must  be  tlie  life  of  an  eagle !  how  delicious  his 
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foeiings,  when,  leaving  the  toilsome  world  behind,  he  sinks 
down  into  his  nest  of  peace  !  How  sweetly  must  the  curtains 
of  darkness  close  round  him,  snugly  hotised  in  this  circle,  with 
the  partner  and  pledges  of  his  happiness  !  The  midnight  wolf 
may  stalk  along  the  rocks,  and  bebowl  the  moon  :  the  storm 
may  roar  through  his  dreary  and  dread  domain  ;  but,  unmoyed 
by  the  din  without,  he  will  only  enjoy  more  securely  the  calm 
within,  and  nestle  closer  to  his  young  ones  and  his  lo?e !" 

"It  is  hel — it  is  he  !"  exclaimed  Jnlie — "look  where  he 
comes,  sailing  proudly  through  the  ocean  of  air !  Lord  of  tbe 
desert  land !  dweller  of  the  lonely  rock ! — happy  indeed  must 
be  your  lot  I" 

**  Look,  Julie  I — the  young  creatures  already  feel  his  ap- 
proach ;  they  are  uneasy,  they  flap  their  bare  wings,  and  open 
their  mouths  for  the  food  he  brings  them.  Does  not  he  too 
feel  that  he  is  near  them  he  loves  ?  and  is  not  his  heart  stirred 
with  sweet  and  tumulti^ous  emotion,  as  he  descries  from  afar 
bis  own  eyrie  in  the  cliff?" 

*'  Ay,  stirred,"  cried  Julie — ^*  stirred  to  its  inmost  core ; 
bat  with  pride  and  joy,  and  a  fierce  consciousness  of  majesty 
and  might  I — Look,  he  is  alone-^alone  in  the  boundless  air ! 
The  earth  is  beneath  his  feet,  with  al^  its  degrading  ties  of 
habit  and  necessity.  He  cnly  thinks  at  thi&moment — ^if  eagles 
think^that  he  is  the  sole  inheritor  of  the  space  he  surveys ; 
and  he  only  feels  that  he  is  the  lord  and  sovereign  of  hraiadf 
— a  right  royal  heritage !"  Antoine  sighed.  The  moment 
was  unpropitious  for  his  suit ;  but  this  was  her  usual  mood, 
and  he  could  contain  his  passion  no  longer. 

"  Come,"  cried  Julie,  starting  up,  as  he  was  beginning  to 
speak — *^  children  of  earth  as  we  are,  we  must  not  ^abide  the 
approach  of  tbe  lord  of  air.  Oh,  if  I  had  a  bow  and  arrow,  I 
would  strike  one  blow  for  the  love  of  honour  before  flying— if 
if  I  thought  it  would  not  hurt  him  !" 

"  Julie,"  said  Antoine,  seizing  her  hand,  **  if  we  are  children 
of  the  earth,  why  should  we  despise  the  instincts  and  aflections 
that  are  the  badge  of  our  species  ?  You  shall  not  leave  this 
spot  till  you  hear  me  ;  for,  if  I  do  not  speak,  my  heart  will 
burst!" 

"  Speak  on,  then,"  said  Julie,  calmly — '*  what  is  it  to  be 
about  ?" 

•'  About — about — "  and  the  lover  gasped, — "  Julie,  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you  about — love." 

<*  Love  !"  and  she  laughed  till  the  rocks  rang  with  the  music. 

**  Laugh  on  !"  cried  Antoine — **  laugh  on,  but  hear  me.    I 
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bare  loved  yon,  Julie,  siace  I  was  a  boy  ;  I  have  thought  of 
yoa  by  day,  and  dreamed  of  you  by  night ;  I  have  fled  from 
you  in  vain,  for  your  image  atill  pursued  me  ;  I  have  fought 
for  gold,  and  won  it,  only  to  lay  the  spoil  at  your  feet ;  I  love 
you  now,  as  I  have  loved  you  ever." 

^*  And  of  what  do  you  complain  ?"  asked  the  maid ;  ^^  have 
I  not  always  thought  of  you — the  instant  you  came  in  sight } 
Have  I  not  dreamed  several  times,  when  1  had  the  nightmare, 
that  yoa  were  a  hound  and  I  a  hare  ?  Have  I  not  fled  from 
you  again  and  again  ,-r-and  did  not  you  pursue  me,  not  merely 
in  idea  but  in  fact,  breaking  once  your  arm,  and  many  times 
almost  your  neck,  in  the  race  ?  I  have  not  fought  for  gold, 
indeed,  to  lay  at  your  feet,  but  I  Jiave  climbed  for  pheasants 
aad  thrown  them  at  your  head.  In  short,  I  love  you  now,  just 
as  I  loved  you  ever.  I  love  you  as  well,  or  almost  as  well,  as 
I  love  that  glorious  bird,  who  looks  as  if  he  were  about  to 
Bwoop  down  upon  us.  Do  try  if  you  can  hit  him  with  a  stone  !'* 
and  the  gay  and  heartless  maiden  sprang  with  another  laugb 
down  t^  cliff. 

Even  Julie  was  ahmost  tired  towards  the  close  of  the  day  ; 
and  cdie  at  length  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  Antoine,  uid 
consented  to  return  aad  rejoin  the  party  at  the  common  ren- 
dezvous. They  were  now  on  a  part  of  the  range  of  moun- 
tains where  even  the  foot  of  the  daring  peasants  seldom  trodt  ~ 
owing  to  its  difficulty  of  access.  It  was  a  tabular  rock,  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  others  ;  and  the  sides  of 
which,  except  at  one  particular  point,  were  absolutely  perpen- 
dicular for  several  hundred  feet  from  the  top,  and  so  smooth 
as  to-present  the  appearance  of  the  wall  of  a.  fortress. 

At  the  point  alluded  to,  a  rude  and  grotesque-looking  arch 
swept  down  from  near  the  summit.  It  was  apparently  con* 
structed  of  loose  stones,  resembling  those  which  lay  in  huge 
irregular  masses  around  the  base  of  the  tabular  rock»  and  had 
no  doubt  been  formed  accidentally,  in  the  fall  of  these  frag- 
ments from  the  top,  during  some  convulsion  of  nature.  The 
arch  was  so  narrow,  and  its  surface  so  pointed  and  irregular, 
as  to  ofler  access  to  the  rock  only  when  climbed  upon  hands 
and  knees ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  precarious 
path,  in  some  places  nearly  perpendicular,  and  on  both  sidea 
pre^nting  a  frightful  precipice,  was  at  least  six  hundred  feet 
long,  it  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  idea  either  of  ascend- 
ing or  descending,  but  particularly  the  latter,  must  have  had* 
something  terrific  even  for  the  boldest  imagination. 

The  feat  had  been  performed  on  this  and  some  former  occa- 
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sions  by  Julie  and  her  lover,  from  simple  daring',  without  aify 
proBpect  of  advantage  ;  for  ^  here  the  curse  of  sterility  was  so 
complete,  that  even  the  eagles  avoided  the  lonely  rock.  There 
was  a  dreary  grandeur  in  the  view  from  the  summit  which  op- 
pressed the  heart.  The  region  of  cliff  and  precipice  extended 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  roach.  The  only  diversity  in  the  scene 
was  in  the  form  of  the  craggy  points  which  shot  up  their  bald 
heads  around  ;  and  in  the  angle  of  the  abrupt  and  .dizzy  steeps 
which  hung  threateningly  over  gulfs  of  darkness  that  were  bot- 
tomless to  the  vision.  A  grayish  brown  colour,  with  no 
variety  except  of  shade,  overspread  the  picture.  The  silence^ 
after  the  ear  had  become  accustomed  to  the  ceaseless  sighing 
of  the  wind,  seemed  strange  and  myst^ous  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  no  one  rested  long  upon  that  isolated  rock  without 
feeling  a  kind  of  horror  creeping  through  his  blood. 

Julie  and  Antoine  gazed  around  them  for  some  time  without 
speaking ;  but  at  last  the  latter,  although  with  some  apparent 
effort  to  subdue  his  feelings,  started  up.  The  western  sky  had 
long  been  covered  with  thick  masses  of  clouds,  which  prevented 
him  from  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  sun  ;  and  now  that 
he  saw  a  dull  round  spot  near  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  it  was 
with  surprise  and  some  alarm  he  discovered  that  the  day  was 
nearly  at  a  close.  The  old  man's  prediction,  however,  respect- 
ing the  weather  was  evidently  false ;  for,  excepting  in  that 
particular  point,  the  sky  was  as  clear  as  it  had  been  in  the 
morning ;  and  Antoine,  aware  of  the  exact  distance  they  had 
to  travel,  and  the  time  it  would  take,  was  certain  of  their  b&ng 
able  to  perform  the  journey  long  befbre  nightfall. 

Julie,  before  consenting  to  return,  had  lingered  eo  long  that 
a  slight  suspicion  crossed  Antoine's  mind,  Uiat,  impressed  by 
the  strange  feelings  which  weighed  upon  his  own  heart,  she 
had  some  reluctance  to  descend  the  dangerous  arch.  But 
t*hen,  she  walked  so  fearlessly  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
'and  looked  with  so  earnest  an  admiration  upon  the  scene-  be- 
yond, that  the  momentary  idea  fled.  A  sudden  sha<low,  how* 
ever,  that  at  the  moment  fell  upon  the  earth,  as  when  a  thick 
cloud  crosses  the  midday  sun,  caused  him  to  start  and  almost 
tremble.  He  remembered  the  old  man's  prediction  ;  and  he 
knew  full  well  that  a  storm  on  these  mountains  was  preceded 
by  no  greater  warning  than  the  flash  which  heralds  the  r#ar  of 
the  thunder. 

"  Come — come,  Julie,"  he  said  quickly,  "  you  are  afraid  of 
this  tottering  arch !  Let  us  try  who  shall  get  first  to  the  hot* 
torn."     Julie  turned  round,  and  looked  at  him  gravely. 
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<*  It  is  time,''  said  she,  ^^  to  return.  The  air  is  heavy  and 
hot ;  there  is  a'  strange  stillness  among  these  cliffs,  where  the 
wind  always  sighs  so  loudly.  4f  I  were  weather-wise,  I  would 
say,  in  spite  of  the  blue  sky  above  us,  that  a  storm  is  about  to 
burst."  Antoine  scarcely  heard  what  she  said,  for  he  was  gazing 
in  her  eyes ;  where  he  saw,  or  imagined  he  saw  distinctly,  the 
dark  spot  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  morning,  in  the  midst  of 
flashes  of  almost  imnatural  brightness.  Impelled  by  a  sudden 
feeling,  which  partook  as  much  of  pity  as  of  devout  admiration, 
he  knelt  before  her,  and  seizing  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his 
lips  ;  and  then,  without  another  word,  threw  himself  upon  the 
arch,  and  gained  the  firm  ground  in  safety. 

On  looking  up,  instead  of  following,  she  was  standing  upon 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  gazing  upon  the  thick  black  clouds 
which,  as  it  appeared,  had  covered  almost  instantaneously  the 
sky  above.  At  length,  however,  she  put  forth  her  foot  to  com- 
mence the  descent,  but  withdrew  it  with  a  shriek,  as  a  flash  of 
lightning  threw  its  sudden  glare  upon  the  rocks.  The  thunder 
followed  with  scarcely  the  interval  of  a  second ;  and  its  hollow 
roar,  repeated  by  the  thousand  echoes  of  the  clifis,  shook  the 
air.  Flash  followed  flash,  peal  rolled  upon  peal ;  the  storm,  as 
if  awakened  from  its  slumber,  swept  down  upon  the  world  like 
an  armed  man,  to  join  the  strife  of  nature ;  the  air  grew  thick, 
and  dark,  and  heavy  ;  the  fantastic  ridges  of.  the  cliffs,  now 
fading  in  the  gloom,  and  now  starting  out  in  the  red  glare  of 
the  lightning,  looked  like  the  infernal  genii  of  the  place,  called 
from  their  enchanted  caves  by  some  voice  of  power. 

Antoine,  as  some  mightier  flash  revealed  the  whole  scene  for 
a  moment  with  the  clearness  of  day,  could  still  see  his  mistress 
standing  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Her  head  was  uncov- 
ered, and  her  arms  extended  towards  heaven  in  an  attitude  of 
enthusiastic  admiration  ;  and  as  she  stood  there,  tall  and  mo- 
tionless, with  her  long  hair,  which  had  escaped  from  its  con- 
finement, floating  upon  the  storm,  Antoine  could  scarcely 
repress  the  idea  that  he  beheld  a  creature  of  another  world. 
In  another  moment  the  arch  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  its 
gigantic  ruins  rolled  around  him. 

He  knew  not  by  what  miracle  he  escaped  being  crushed  into 
dust ;  for  his  thoughts,  even  at  that  terrible  instant,  were  ab- 
sorbed by  the  fate  of  Julie.  Even  before  the  commotion  was 
over,  which  seemed  to  rock  the  earth,  he  flew  to  examine  into 
the  extent  of  the  disaster  ;  and  for  a-moment  he  had  some  hope, 
— for  tbe  form  at  least,  however  broken  and  distorted,of  the  arch 
remained.     Soon,  however,  he  discovered  how  illusory  was  the 
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idea  that  the  eoald  descend  aiWe ;  fortbat  form  was  now  noticing 
more  than  amockery.  Thegigantic  waH^brolieiifShatteved,  and 
filled  with  gaping  indentionB,  iseeraed  to  tremble  as  he  leaned 
upon  it ;  and  when,  in  desperation,  he  attempted  to  ascend, 
the  stones  gaye  way  beneath  him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground 
covered  with  bruises,  which  for  a  time  deprived  him  of  sensatioB. 

When  he  recovered,  although  the  thunder  was  silent,  the 
storm  still  raged  with  unabat^  fmry,  and  heavy  rain  drifted 
along  the  earth.  It  was  almost  diurk,  but  he  could  still  have 
seen  the  white  garments  of  Julie  against  the  sky,  if  she  yet  stood 
upon  the  precipice.  Julie  had  disappeared.  It  was  possible 
— and  his  blood  seemed  to  freeze  as  the  idea  struck  him — ^tbat 
in  madly  attempting  to  descend,  while  he  was  insensible,  she 
had  fallen  ;  and  with  trembling  limbs  he  dragged  hims^to  die 
base  of  the  cliff,  <m  either  side  of  the  arch,  and  searched  for  her 
body.  He  then  repeatedly  shouted  out  her  name,  but  with  as 
little  efiect:  the  sound,  broken  in  the  disturbed  and  watery 
atmosphere/ was  reverberated  by  echoea  that  seemed  stnnge 
to  his  ear,  uid  died  sullenly  away  in  the  diBtance. 

Julie,  it  was  evident,  was  still  <mi  the  rock,  and  had  probably 
retired  behind  one  of  ibe  loose  stones  with  whicfa  the  summit 
was  covered,  to  avoid  the  raii^,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  her 
fife  against  the  cold.  Was  it  likely  that  this  attempt  would  be 
successful?  Antoine  dared  not  siiy  yes;  but  he  would  have  died 
before  saying  no.  Even  Ms  blood,  owing  to  the  timeiii  which 
he'  had  remained  in  inaction,  although  in  so  comparatively 
sheltered  a  situation^  had  begun  to  stagnate.  What,  th«i,  must 
be  the  condition  of  Julie,  exposed  during  the  entire  night  on 
the  loftiest  cliff  of  the  mountains,  thinly  clad,  and  with  nooth^ 
shelter  from  the  piercing  storm  and  the  beating  rain  than  a  wet, 
cold  stone  ? 

Antoine,  from  bis  perfect  remembrance  of  the  localities, 
might  still  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  before  mid- 
night, although  this  indeed  at  a  risk  only  preferable  to  passing 
the  cold  dark  hours  in  the  open  air.     The  idea,  however,  never 
once  occurred  to  him.     As  soon  as  he  had  fairly  satisfied  him- 
self as  well  as  reasoning  on  probabilities  and  circumstances 
could  do  it,  that  JuHe  was  still  on  the  rock,  he  groped  about  for    I 
a  fissure  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  precipice,  capable  of  admit- 
ting his  body,  and  creeping  in,  coiled  himself  up  in  the  manner   i 
which  he  thought  best  adapted  to  economize  the  natural  warmth    | 
of  his  body,  resolving  to  remain  there  tiH  daybreak.     The  light 
of  morning,  he  thought,  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  fate   > 
of  his  mbtress  ;  and  whether  he  should  find  her  aliv^  or  dead. 
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he  would  attempt,  by  building  up  the  arch  cautiously  at  every 
stop  be  proceeded,  to  scale  the  ridge. 

During  the  dreary  hours  which  he  spent  in  this  situation,  the 
only  sound  that  met  his  ear  ^as  the  melancholy  wail  of  the 
storm.  He  watched  with  involuntary  interest  the  voice  of  deso- 
lation, as  it  swung  among  the  rocks,  modulated  by  the  circum- 
stances of  its  passage,  and  died  meaningly  away.  Each  ne>v 
gust  that  followed,  rising  with  a  sudden  swell  as  the  preceding 
one  passed  by,  attracted  the  same  attention  in  its  turn.  The 
bitterness  of  his  feelings  at  length  was  worn  away  by  the  slum- 
brous monotony  of  the  sound  ;  the  pain  of  his  cramped  limbs 
was,  at  the  same  time,  deadened  by  excess  of  cold  ;  and  soon 
bis  wearied  senses  found  an  involuntary  refuge  from  the  horrors 
that  surrounded  them  in  sleep. 

His  sleep,  however,  though  deep,  was  not  tranquil.  His 
mind  never  wholly  forgot  the  circumstances  of  his  situation^ 
although  the  senses  that  had  taken  cognizance  of  them  were 
steeped  in  oblivion.  The  confused  consciousness  of  his 
misery  at  length  arranged  itself  into  form,  and  the  sleeper 
dreanaed. 

He  imagined  that  the  same  old  man  who  had  warned  him  in 
the  morning  now  stood  by  his  side,  and  beckoned  him  to  rise 
and  follow.  He  obeyed  the  sign,  and  saw  before  him,  with  all 
the  distinctness  of  reality,  the  broken  and  tottering  arch. 
Julie  stood  upon  it,  unappalled  by  the  danger ;  and  her  long 
hair,  which  hung  like  a  mantle  around  her,  unmoved  by  the 
storm.  Her  face  was  paler  than  the  moon ;  her  eyes  glittered 
like  stars  ;  and  her  white  raiment  seemed  as  delicate  and  un- 
substantial as  the  fleecy  clouds  of  the  sky.  Antoine  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  receive  Jiis  q^istress,  who  glided  triumphantly 
down  the  arch.  But  suddenly  a  chilling  sensation  crept  over 
his  heart.  His  knees  knocked  against  eaeh  other ;  his  hair 
rose  upon  his  head  ;  his  whole  frame  trembled ;  for  he  saw  that 
the  being  before  him  was  not  a  denizen  of  earth.  He  stepped 
backwards  in  the  agony  of  his  fear  ;  and  the  things  and  persons 
of  his  dream  were  shattered  in  pieces  as  if  by  the  move- 
ment. The  arch  crumbled  into  fragments ;  the  spirit  melted 
from  his  sight ;  and  amid  screams  of  terror,  groana  of  an- 
guish, and  shouts  of  hellish  laughter,  he  awpke. 

He  did  not  at  once  remember  where  he  was,  or  what  had 
befallen  him.  The  profound  stillness  which  reigned  around 
'Was  singularly  in  contrast  with  the  deafening  tumult  of  his 
dream,  that  he  imagined  for  a  moment  all  things  else  that 
had  been  presented  to  his  slumbering  senses  to  be  equally  illu- 
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8ory.  The  storm  had  died  away  ;  there  was  not  a  breadi  or 
whisper  oo  the  desert  mountain ;  and  he  could  see  the  rocks 
jbefore  him  bathed  in  moonlight. 

He  arose  from  his  savage  lair.  The  moon  stood  glorious 
and  alone  in  tlie  heavens ;  and  the  tall  shadows  of  the  moun- 
iain  peaks  lay  along  the  earth  as  distinct,  and  apparently  as 
aubstantjaU  as  the  clifis  themselves.  The  fortreashrock,  whose 
lineven  edge^  at  the  distant  summit  had  all  the  appearance 
of  ramparts  painted  on  the  bright  sky^  stood  before  him,  vast  and 
l^lemn  in  its  desert  grandeur,  locking  like  some  war-tower  of 
the  primeval  world,  which  by  its  own  strength  and  solidity  had 
defiedthe  revolutions  of  nature.  The  form  of  the  mighty  arch 
jwhich  swept  down  from  its  brow  was  still,  as  befoirj^  almost 
jBntire,  but  its  ruin,  rendered  more  visible  by  the  moonlight, 
^emed  so  complete  that  Antoine  gav.e  up  the  'idea,  as  wild 
and  impracticable,  of  reaching  th^  top  by  its  means,  ivithout 
l^e  assistance  of  the  whole  vil^ge ;  and  with  bitterness  of  heart 
be  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  bult  to  hasten  bomewaidsaiid 
f^ivfi  the  alarm. 

He  had  no  sooner  formed  this  resolution,  than,  on  raisiBghis 
eyes  to  bid  a  bas^  adieu  to  the  place  where  bis  u^or- 
^unate  Julie  lay-by  this  time,  pe^hapsi  insensible  alike  to  beat 
and  cold — he  saw  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
between  him  and  the  moon  the  resea^bknce  of  ber  figure, 
jtlia  hear^  .quaked  at  the  sight.  Her  redundant  hair  bung  mo- 
tionless around  her  like  a  mantle  of  doudt  and  her  lace  shone 
"with  a  pale  and  faded  lustre,  like  that  of  the  moon  in  the 
dawn. 

She  put  her  foot  oyer  the  precipice,  as  if  to  step  upon  the 
arch  ;  and  a  wild  cry  of  warnin^and  alarm  bnrst  from  the  lips 
of  th(3  lover.  HQ0dle8S  of  the  sound,  she  stepped  iqpon  the 
arch,  and  walked  calmly  and  majestkally  along  its  surface, 
while  the  stones  crumbled  beneath  her  feet,  and  fragment  after 
fragment  rushed  roaring  into  the  abyss  below.  At  length  the 
whole  of  that  part  winch  remained  between  her  and  the 
Tock  gave  way ;  the  sound  of  its  fall  was  like  the  explooon  of 
artillery,  and  the  startled  echoes  of  the  mountain  joined  the 
thundcrburst  from  their  remotest  caves. 

The  shape  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  broken  arch  ;  and 
Antoine  saw  that  it  was  the  same  appearance  which  had  startled 
him  in  his  sleep — ^the  dream-girl, — ^that  stood  before  him.  She 
recommenced  her  descent,  skimming  so  lightly  over  the  totter- 
ing stones  that  their  fall  seemed  the  efiect  of  some  mysterious 
influence  unconnected  with  the  force  of  her  foot.    As  abe  came 
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nearer  the  amazed  spectator,  whose  blood  began  to  thicken  in' 
his  veins,  he  saw  that  the  journey,  so  fearful  and  so  fatal  to  any 
thing  of  mortal  life,  was  undirected  by  her  starry  eyes,  which- 
Were  fixed  aswf  upon  some  object  in  the  distance. 

She  stepped  upon  the  ground  before  him.  His  blood  curdled  ; 
his  hair  rose  up  ;  a  cold  svi^eat  broke  over  his  forehead,  and  he 
staggered  aside  out  of  her  path.  The  air  felt  chill  as  she 
passed  by — her  face  was  as  the  face  of  a  corpse,  and  her  bare 
bands,  long,  stiff,  and  vi^hiter  than  snow,  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  made  of  pure  and  polished  marble.  She  did  not  move' 
her  eyes  when  he  withdrew :  they  seemed  to  have  looked^ 
through  his  figure  at  some  object  afar  off  She  passed  on  he^ 
Way,  and,  turning  round  a  cliff,  disappeared. 

Crushed  and  amazed,  Antoine  gazed  afler  the  phantom." 
WhehMt  had  vanished,  he  started  from  his  trance,  and  looke^ 
Wildly  above  and  around.  The  blessed  moon  shone  serene  and*' 
bright  in  the  h'eaVens  y  the  eternal  rocks  stood  majestic  an^ 
definite  before  him.'  It  was  not  a  dream— ^he  was  awake !' 
Julie  !  Julie !     He  bad  shrunk  from  the  form  of  his  beloved  f 

He  rushed  Aftet  the' shape.  Its  path  was  in  the  direct  route 
bomeWitrda  ;— his  dead  Julie,  he  thought,  was  going  to  visit  the 
i^irits  of  her  family  in  the  churcliyard — their  silent  village  of 
graves  !  He  ivttned  the  angle  whWe  she  had  vanished,  andT 
threaded  with  instinctive  accuracy  the  mazes  of  the  clifis,  tilP 
at  length  he  saw  suddenly  the  appearance  before  him:  It  wa# 
moving  as  before,  gravely  and  glidingTy  along.' 

**  Julie !"  cried  the  lover,  in  a  transport  of  passion  and  des-' 
pair  :  the  shape  glided  on.     He  rushed  up  to  it^  ' 

<*  Julie !  Julie !" — in  vain  !  He  ran  before  it — stood  firm' 
in  the  middle  of  the  path,  and  opened  his  arms.-  It  swervetf 
not  to' the  right  nor  to  the  left ;  its  eyes  Were  still  fixed.  On- 
ward— onward  it  glided  ;  nearer— nearer  ;  and  he  clasped  the' 
fi'ozen  form  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  its  clay-cold  lips. 

The  heart  still  beat !  the  breath  of  life  was  ih  the  mouth ! 
It  was  indeed  Julie— 6he  was  alive  I— she  wasasle^ ! 

As  soon  as  Antoine  had  convinced  himself,  and  it  was  nof 
immediately  he  did  so,  that  the  preservation  of  his  mistress, 
iiad  been  effected  by  one  of  those  miracles  sometimes  performed^ 
fty  somnambulism,  he  led  her  carefully  into  a  cleft  in  the  rock, 
and  stripping  off  his  outer  garments,  covered  her  up  as  warml/ 
a^  circumstances  would  permit.  He  then  employed  himself  irf 
chafing  her  hands  and  feet,  till  the  friction,  together  with  the 
fTarmth  from  the  ciothihg,  had  restored  sensibility  to  her  limbs/ 
^d  Jtdie-aW^oke.    It- wtolong  before -iftecompreHtoded  what' 
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had  happened.  She  imagined  that  she  was  still  on  the  summit 
of  the  fortress-rock,  and  that  the  devoted  Antoine,  daring  eren 
the  horrors  and  dangers  of  that  terrific  arch,  had  climbed  to 
her  assistance.  The  idea  sent  a  glow  of  gratitud^through  her 
heart ;  but  when  she  saw  that  he  had  almost  stripped  himself 
naked  to  shelter  her  from  the  cold  with  his  garments*  the 
sensation  increased  almost  to  suffocation,  and  was  only  relieved 
by  a  burst  of  tears. 

When,  cautiously  and  tenderly,  he  had  described  to  her  the 
miracle  that  had  occurred,  she  insisted  upon  returning  to  the 
spot,  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  the  proofs  of  what  it  exceeded 
her  imagination  to  comprehend.  When  the  ruins  of  the  arch 
met  her  view,  and  she  beheld  its  shattered  segment  hanging  high 
over  the  abyss,  and  was  told  that  on  that  fearful  point  she  had 
■tood,  her  blood  seemed  to  freeze  again  within  her  veins,  and 
■be  clasped  her  lover  in  a  convulsive  embrace,  as  if  imploring 
him  to  save  her  from  the  horrors  of  her  imagination.  At  the 
moment,  the  work  of  ruin  was  accomplished  ;  the  remains  of 
the  arch  fell,  with  a  roar  like  that  of  thunder  ;  and  Julie  for 
Che  first  time  in  her  life  fainted  away. 

When  she  recovered,  and  the  image  of  death  had,  for  the 
second  time,  awakened  into  life,  it  was  the  gray  dawn  of  the 
morning.  The  effects  of  the  moon  were  scarcely  visible,  and 
daylight  was  still  so  immature  that  it  was  dangerous  to  stir  a 
■ingle  step  in  that  region  of  cliff  and  precipice.  Antoine 
was  puzzled  what  to  do,  for  Julie  was  still  weak  and  unwell ; 
and  he  was  about  to  strip  off  his  outer  garments  again,  and 
cover  her  up  with  them  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock.  At  this  mo- 
ment, an  unusual  light  af^eared  in  the  distance.  Presently, 
it  separated  into  numerous  sparks,  moving  in  eccentric  courses 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  and  soon  after,  some  far  and  dim 
shouts  were  heard,  which  broke  like  the  music  of  heaven  upon 
his  ear. 

His  suspense,  however,  was  not  speedily  removed.  The 
range  of  mountain  was  extensive ;  and  no  one  knew  the  pre- 
cise route  which  he  and  Julie  bad  taken.  Sometimes  the  lights 
vanished  in  the  distance,  and  the  shouts  died  away,  notwith- 
standing his  own  efforts  to  make  himself  heard  ;  but  presently 
the  sounds  and  sights  of  hope  would  return,  and  he  clasped 
his  mistress  closer  to  his  breast,  and  whispered  words  of  peace 
and  comfort  in  her  ear. 

.  At  length  they  were  discovered  by  their  friends  ;  and  Julie, 
too  unwell  to  walk,  was  placed  in  a  litter  formed  of  the  outer 
garments  of  the  men,  and  the  procession  set  forth  for  the  vil« 
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lage.  By  the  time  they  had  gained  the  bottom  of  the  mouDtaini 
it  was  full  morning.  The  sun  shone  in  strength  and  beauty  ; 
and  the  song  of  innumerable  birds  welcomed  back  into  the 
green  and  Jiving  world  the  wanderers  of  the  desert  The 
strength  of  Julie,  whose  principal  ailments  were  cold  and  fa- 
tigue, returned,  and  she  begged  to  be  set  down  that  she  might 
join  the  march  of  the  maidens.  This,  however,  was  opposed ; 
and  she  was  carried  in  triumph  into  the  village*,  the  women 
singing  and  dancing  before  her,  and  the  young  men  waving 
their  green  boughs,  and  keeping  time  with  their  fipet  as  they 
marched. 

The  whole  village,  young  and  old,  were  assembled  under  the 
oak-tree,  waiting  in  alarm  the  return  of  the  hunters.  Mothers 
ran  to  embrace  ih&i  children,  and  sisters  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  wives  placed  in  the  arms  of  their  husbands  the  young 
infants,  who,  they  wept  with  joy  to  think,  were  not  orphans. 
Antoiue  and  Julie,  hg^vever,  were  the  hero  and  beroine  of  the 
hour. .  They  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  group  while 
breakfast  was  preparing,  and  compelled  to  relate  over  and  over 
again  their  wonderful  tale. 

It  was  observed  that  a  singular  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
appearance  of  Julie.  Her  eyes  were  less  dazzHngly  bright,  but 
still  more  lovely ;  and  her  voice  less  wild  and  high,  but  still  more 
musical.  The  men  looked  upon  her  beauty  with  delight  imre-^ 
pressed  by  the  fear  of  scorn,  and  the  women  circled  rouiid  her 
in  wonder  and  admiration. 

^*  You  are  prettier  than  ever,  Julie  !''  cried  her  companions. 
^^  What  magical  secret  is  this  that  you  have  learned  upon  the 
midnight  mountain  ?  Tell  us,  we  pray  you  \*^  Julie  blushed, 
as  she  saw  that  Antoine  was  gazing  in  her  face  ;  but  she  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  answered  softly,  '^  That^iT  is  hot  aood  fob 

WOMAH  TO  BE  AIiONB  !'' 
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I  have  seen  the  day. 
When  I  oeuld  wear  a  mask,  and  tell  a  tale. 

Shaespsabe. 

In  the  confusion  which  prevailed  during  the  minority  of  Loi^i* 
XIV.  many  families,  as  is  customary  in  such  caseSf  rose  from 
obscurity  to  distinction,  and  a  corresponding  number  sunk  it^itK 
^distinction  to  obscurity.  Among  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
the  capricrous  tyranny  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  the  Chevalier 
de  Belcour,  a  gentleman  of  great  expectations  and  apparent 
influence.  His  patrimony  was  smally  but  his  friends  numerous. 
He  had  lately  married  for  love  ;  and  was  in  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  a  lucrative  post  about  the  court,  and  an  heir  to  inherit 
his  Winnings.  - 

At  this  interesting  moment*  the  ministerial  thunder  fell^ 
scarcely  preceded  by  a  single  flash  to  warn  or  terrify ;  and  he 
lest  his  place,  .and  was  banished  from  the  precincts  or  royalty. 
Madame  de  Belcour  was  more  faithful  to  her  promise ;  Air  in 
due  time  she  brought  forth  the  b^r  ^^^or  ikv  inheritance  had 
ceased  to  envt  ereii  iu  (fie  parents'  dreams.  Thdr  court  friends 
fled,  according  to  the  instinct  of  courtiers,  from  the  falling  houflis* 
T^he  aflfairs  of  the  chevalier,  when  obligingly  examined  by  his 
creditors,  were  found  to  be  in  confusion.  The  family  retired  from 
Paris,  growing  poorer  and  poorer  every  day,  till  at  length  death 
put  an  end  to  the  sorrows  of  the  father  and  mother ;  and  the 
boy  who  had  been  expected  to  make  his  appearance  amid  thf 
pomp  of  the  court,  and  the  welcoming  of  the  gay  and  the  fair^ 
was  only  ioo  happy  to  be  aflbrded  an  asylum  by  an  old  dependant 
of  his  family,  who  was  a  small  farmer,  with  a  stock  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  few  goats. 

By  the  time  Frederic  de  Belcour  had  reached  the  age  of  fif* 
18* 
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teen,  hii  mind  had  so  &f  accommodated  itself  to  the  circom* 
■ttnces  in  which  he  was  placed,  that  a  casual  obserF^  would 
scarcelj  have  discoveredi  even  in  his^air  and  manner,  any 
superiority  to  his  situation.  The  remembrance  of  his  parcaits 
wms  gradually  lost  in  the  monotonous  hardships  by  which  he 
was  beset ;  and  the  life  of  a  goatherd  seeming  to  be  his  fate, 
would  gradually  have  become  so,  but  for  one  of  those  circnm* 
stances  which»  although  insignificant  in  themselves,  when  ezag* 
gerated  by  the  magical  imagination  of  youtby  become  not  only 
the  omens  but  the  agents  of  destiny.      ^ 

At  a  little  distance  from  his  abode  there  lived  an  ekierly  lady, 
a  Madame  de  Neuillant,  who  held  a  farm  of  some  magnitude, 
and  was  generally  supposed  to  be  in  easy  cirqumstances.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  eccentricity  in  this  lady's  manner,  who, 
v^th  all  the  tlesire  in  the  world  to  appear  amiable,  was  yet 
withheld  by  pride,  avarice,  and  a  naturally  bad  temper,  from 
acting  in  the  only  way  calculated  to  secure  the  reputation  she 
eoveted.  She  had  no  children,  and  few  visiters ;  and  notwith- 
standing its  flourishing  condition,  there  were  few  establishments 
in  the  country-side  of  less  living  interest  than  Madame  de  Neuii- 
Jant's  farm. 

'  Frederic  had  sometimes  occasion  to  pass  near  the  boundary 
^r  the  farm,  at  which  there  was  a  line  of  fields  extending  to 
the  house  ;  and  one  morning  very  early,  he  saw  a  peasant  girl, 
or  woman,  within  the  enclosure,  sitting  under  a  tree,  watching 
poultry.  Her  dress  was  exceedingly  coarse,  and  by  no  means 
new ;  and  a  basket  was  beside  her,  which  appeared  to  contain 
her  breakfast.  There  was  nothing  very  interesting  in  this  dis- 
covery ;  and  after  a  listless  look,  Frederic  passed  on. 

The  next  rooming,  however,  he  saw  her  again.  Go  the 
one  after,  nhe  was  still  at  her  post ;  and  by  degrees,  Frederic, 
as  he  passed,  began  tu  tfemk  aP  her  as  a  part  of  the  landscape. 
'  He  had  not  yet  seen  her  face,  for  she  always  sat  with  her  back 
towards  the  hedge,  and  without  moving  her  position.  But 
young  or  old,  handsome  or  ugly,  after  some  time- had  elapsed, 
he  could  not  look  without  a  feeling  of  interest  upon  one  whose 
lonely  and  desolate  condition  appeared  to  resemble  his  own. 
One  morning,  therefore,  arming  himself  with  a  little  basket  of 
wild  fruit,  which  grew  in  plenty  on  the  goat-farm,  he  leaped 
the  hedge,  and  went  forward  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  com- 
panion. 

The  poultry-watcher  did  not  turn  her  head  at  the  noise  he^^ 
made,  nor  even  when  his  morning  salutation  had  been  pro- 
nounced j,  and  Frederic,  half  ashamed  of  the  adventure,  as  the 
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idea  struck  hkh  that  the  incognita  wac  na»other  than  Veronica,  an 
old  deaf  servant  of  Madame  de  Neuillant,  whom  he  knew  Ter; 
well,  went  round  to  address  her  in  front  .  The  youth's  surprise 
was  pro^gious  to  see,  instead  of  the  withered  features  of  Vero« 
nica,  nothing  more  than  a  pair  of  ejes^— white,  black,  or.  grey, 
brilliant  or  opaque,  he  knew  not  which — staring  at  him  through 
ajdaek  mask.  The  hands  of  the  figure  were  as  closely  veiled 
from  observation  by  a  pair  of  thick,  coarse  gloves ;  and  even 
the  feet  were  sunkin  enormous  hob-nailed  shoes,  although  the 
delicacy  of  the  ankle,  which  peeped  like  a  piece  of  exquisite 
sculpture  from  beneath  her  petticoat,  seemed  to  indicate  aeon- 
formation  very  dissimilar  in  size  and  shape. 

Frederic  coiHd  have  spoken  to  Veronica,  or  any  body  else 
whose  face  was  uncovered  ;  but  in  the  present  emergency,  he 
was  quite  at  a  loss.  He  stood  staring  for  some  time  at  the. 
black  mask,  without  opening  his  lips  ;  but  at  length,  feeling  his 
situation. to  be  somewhat  awkward,  more  especially  as  be 
could  see  the  eyes  of _  the  figure  still  glistening  at  him  through 
the  holes,  he  summoned  a  sudden  resolution,  and  with  rustic 
politeness  presented  the  basket  of  wild  fruit.  A  slight  hissing 
sound  came  from  the  lipsof  the  poultry-watcher,  which  he  felt 
himself  to  be  at  liberty  to  interpret  into  "  Je  vous  remercie  ;'* 
and  with  no  little  eagerness,  she  immediately  raised  the  mask 
far  ehcMigh  to  enable  her  to  put  some  of  the  fruit  into  her 
mouth. 

The  clnn  which  this  action  discovered  was  such  a  chin  as 
Frederic  had  never  seen  before  in  his  life ;  it  was  small,  and 
round,  and  so  dazzlingly  white ! — but  this  might  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  blackness  of  the  mask.  The  mouth  he  only  saw 
for  an  instant ;  but  he  had  time  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
lips  were  the  most  delicious  in  the  world  ;  and  when  these 
heaven-gates  closed  upon  his  fruit,  he  saw  it  disappear  with  a 
sigh  of  envy.  Having  presented  his  offering,  however,  and  made 
his  bow,  he  could  devise  no  pretence  for  staying  to  see  the  god- 
dess eat ;  and  as  she  herself  took  no  farther  notice  of  him,  after 
lingeringfor  a  inoinent,  he  made  another  bow,  and  took  his  leave. 

This  adventure,  it  will  be  conceived,  formed  abundant  food 
for  the'  imagination  of  a  boy  who  had  nothing  to  dd  all  day  long 
but  to  feed  goats  and  dream .  For  the  first  time  for  a  consider^ 
able  period,  the  thoughts  revived  within  him  of  what  he  might 
have  been ;  and  while  the  tears  started  involuntarily  into  his 
eyes  at  the  idea  ofhis  present  degradation,  they  were  turned  into 
a  consoling  sweetness  by  the  reflection  that  he  was  perhaps  in 
the  predse  situation  of  the  beautiful  ineognita.  I'hat  she  was 
BO  peasant  was  evident,  for  peasants  did  not  watch  poultry  Im 
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maskfl.  Wbo'^could  she  be  ?  Aannedly  not  the  lefaLtioa  ct 
Madame  de  Nettillanl,  or  ahe  never  coubl  be  consigned  to  so 
degrading  a  drudgery.  At  ail  eventa,  afae  was  fond  of  frait,.  and 
this  at  least  he  had  in  bis  power  to  bestow^  and  he  deter- 
mined to  take  adrantage  of  the  pretext  to  see  her  as  long  as  her 
appetite  remained. 

The  next  morning,  Frederic  waa  there  by  da]Hight.  He 
laid  himself  down  under  a  toee,  in  the  precise  spot  wfaeie  she 
had  Iain,  and  waited  in  great  anxiety  for  her  coming. '  At  last 
she  came — he  saw  her  afar  off,  and  startii^  up  palled  off  his 
hat.  Her  walk  was  like  some  graceful  dance  ;  never  was  a 
woman  so  playful,  nor  a  girl  so  dignified.  8he  accepted  the 
fruit  as  before  ;  but  continued  still  to  eat  with  her  mask  on. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  of  constraint  or  mystery  in  her 
jnanner  of  wearing  it,  and  Frederic  was  half  tempted  to  ask 
her  to  remove  it  altogether.  For  several  mornings,  this  sin- 
gular interview  took  place  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  at  length 
from  monosyllables,  careless  bends  of  the  head,  and  other  ges- 
tures, the  incognita  suddenly  arrived  at  the  familiarity  of  asking 
a  question. 

'  <*  Why  were  you  not  here  yesterday  ?"  she  asked  one  morn- 
ing, in  surprise.  Frederic  wati  overwhelmed  with  ddigbt,'he 
knew  not  why ;  a  warm  glow  brdke  over  his  Atce,  and  he 
stammered  forth  some  excuse  for  an  accident  which  be  men- 
tally vowed  should  never  happen  again.  From  this  time  he 
took  courage,  and  before  a  week  had  elapsed,  he  and  the 
masked  girl  were  on  speaking  terms.  The  first  use  he  made 
of  his  privilege  was  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  . 

<^  Why,  mademoiselle,"  he  asked,  **  do  you  always  wear  that 
black  mask?" 

•'  Because  it  is  my  aunt^s  desire." 

*'  Your  aunt !  then  you  are  the  niece  of  Madame  de  Neuil- 
lant?" 

«*  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  so."  _ 

*•  And  why  does  she  wish  you  to  wear  a  mask  ?" 

<*  Because  she' is  unwilling  to^poil  my  beanty  by  the  occi- 
pation  to  which  her  avarice  and  bad  temper  condemn  me." 

"Your    beauty!"   said   Frederic,  hesitating,— ^*^ are  you 
i  so  very  beautiful  ?*' 

«*  That  depends  upon  taste,"  replied  the  damsel,  <^  but  you 
shall  see ;"  and  taking  off  her  mask,  and  throwing  baek  the 
hood  of  her  cloak,  she  shook  her  long  cmrls  overiier  neck,  and 
turned  up  her  face  to  the  critic. 

The  rosiie  chevalier  was  ready  to  die,  witlHNit  my  aseta- 
phor,  upop  the  spot ;  and  if  the  descriptteo  of  m  toaimsBs^ 
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mry  be  iaidifuli  he  would  have  had  some  excuse  for  the 
weakness.     - 

^<  She  was.  toll  and  wdL-8haped,"aay8  Mademoiselle  Scuderi, 
describing  our  heroine,  under  the  name  of  Ljriane ;  **  her  size 
was  not  unbecoming,  but  rather  conduced  to  set  off  her  fine 
form  ;  her  complexion  was  delicately  striking :  her  rich  auburn 
loeka  flowed  in  natural  ringlets ;  her  nose  was  finely  turned, 
and  her  mouth  beautifully  formed ;  her  deportment  was  mild, 
noble»  and  yet  lively  ;  and  to  r.$9der  her  beauty  more  perfect 
and  more  enchanting,  her  eyes  were  incomparable.  These 
were  Uaick,  sparkling,  tender,  passionate,  and  full  of  fire ; 
their  expression  had  something  indescribably  attractive  :  the 
soft  melancholy  which  they  at  times  evinced,  charmed  and 
interested  all  bdiolders  ;  while  at  others,  the  mixture  of  gayety 
and  pleasantry  Which  they  expressed  inspired  all  with  joy  and 
delist." 

<^  What  do  you  thinkof  it  ?"  asked  the  damsel. 

^'  Your  aunt  was  right,"  said  Frederic,  recovering  with  dif- 
ficulty from  the  shock  which  such  an  apparition  produced  una- 
voidably in  the  nerves  of  a  goatheitl^ — ^^she  was  perfectly 
right  to  prevent  aa  much  damage  as  she  could,  both  to  yourself 
and  others.  But  it  nevertheless  appears  strange  to  me  that 
Madame  de  Neuillant  should  be  so  anxious  to  preserve  a 
beauty^  the  possessor  of  which  she  sends  to  watch  her  pcuitrv .'^ 

<'It  most  appeaoitoddr  indeed,"  said  the  poul&ygirl;  '<Dut 
the  truth  is,  there  is  a  prestige  in  our  family  on  the  subject  of  my 
beauty,  which  even  avarice  and. meanness  cannot  get  over. 
When  my  mother  was  onee  telling  me  of  the  fortunes  of  my 
ancestors,  I  interrupted  her  by  asking,  *  And  what  shall  I  be  V 
'  What  you  will,*  said  my  mother.  ^  Then  I  will  be  i  queen  I' 
was  my  reply  ;  and  from  that  moment,  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
misfortunes  and  degradations,.my  beauty — the  only  thing  I  pos- 
sessed which  could  by  possibility  elevate  me  to  the  throne — 
was  held  religiously  sacred."     Frederic  smiled  gravely. 

^'  And  you  too,"  said  he,  musing, — ^*  bad  you  ancestors,  and 
misfortunes,  and  degtadati<»as?"  , 

^<  Plenty !  plenty !"  replied  she,  with  a  sigh ;  "  and  as  it 
gives  one  relief  to  speak,  and  as  speaking  to.  ^ok  can  be  of  no 
more  consequence  than  if  my  audience  was  confined  to  the 
trees  and  stones  ao^ng  which  you  are  born  to  liv^  and  die,  to- 
morrow  I  will  tell  you  my  story." 

Frederic  was  not  greatly  pleased  with  the  mode  in 
which  this  premise  was  mad^ ;  however,  he  con^otled  himsell 
with  the  idea  that  he  tOq  had  a  stpry  to  teU^ 
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^  Le(  us  bear,*^  said  he, « in  the  first  place,  tUs  wonderful 
narration  of  the  niece  of  the  crusty  old  farmeress,  Madame  de 
NeuiUant,  and  then  she  shalllisten  too,  m  her  turn,  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  family  of  the  Oherftiier  de  Beleour."  Frederic 
passed  a  sleepless  night;  and  he  was  pacm;  backwards'  and 
forwards  under  the  tree,  and  wondering  at-  the  unaccustomed 
laziness  of  the  sun,  long  belofe  eitlwr  that  himinary  or  the  fair 
poultry-girl  appeared.  At  last  daylight  and  the  black  mask 
arrired,  and  the  story  was  be^n. 

"  My  family,"  said  the  mask,  ^^  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  kingdom  ;  but,  as  I  presume  that  yon  know  hfttle,  and 
care  less,  about  the  antiquities  of  nobility,  I  shall  merdy  men- 
tion, that  my  grandlather  was  Theodore  Agrippe  d'Aubign^, 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Henri  lY/' 

'<  Was  that  all !"  asked'Frodeiic,  with  a  mgh  of  relief. 

*<  All!"  exclaimed  the  damsel,^ tossing  her  head  disdain- 
fully ;  *'  this  it  is  to  relate  history  to  goatherds !  My  fkther, 
Constant  d'Aubigne  having  ruined  his  fortune  by  the  eztrara- 
ginoes  which  gentlemea^of  )iigh  birth  are  so  liable  to  run  into, 
formed  the  design  of  retrieving  it  by  one  of  the  projects  to 
which  men  of  genius  resort,  when  meaner  spirits  take  to  the 
highway.  He  determined  toproeeed  to  Carolina,  in  the  new 
world,  on  a  colonixing  adventure ;  and  his  merits  being 
looked  on  with  a  jaundiced  eye  by  his  own  court,  he  applied 
for  assistance  to  the  government  x»f  England.  This  being 
discovered,  he  was  thrown* into  tiie  prison  of  Trompette.'' 

^<  What!"  cried  Fredeiie,  *^fbr  applying  abroad  for  the 
fViendship  which  he  sought  in  vain  for  at  home  P' 

*^  True,  shepherd,"  said  the  damsel ;  **  but  you  know  no- 
thing of  state  polity*  I  do.  Jn  the  prison  of  Trompette,  my 
fither,  having  nothing  elseio  amuse  himself  with,  fell^  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  the  governor." 

^*  Ah !  that  is  something  lUce  a  story !  And  she  returned 
his  passion?" 

<•  Of  eourae.  Her  Aimitly  name  was  De  Cardillae,  and  her 
father,  the  governor,  was  a  gentleman  of  rank  in  the  Bour* 
delois.    By  her  assistance,  the  p^oner  escaped*^' ' 

'<  Right !  right  1  that  is  just  the  way !" 

**  Hush  I  He  married  her  in  the  year'  1627,  and  they  at  length 
fairly  set  out  for  Carolina.  Things  did  not  answer  there  so  well 
as  was  expected  ;  for  men  of  noble  families  do  not  at  once  sue* 
oeed  in  business ;  and  in  a  few  years  they  had  the  boldness  to 
return  to  France,  and  were  thrown  into  the  piison  of  Niort*  in 
Poitou.    In  that  dungeon  was  I  bom,  in.  1636," 
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^<  You  1  in  a  piiami  I  Obf  Jupiter  t  Were  they  not  tfraid 
when  they  saw  you  ?" 

"Afraid?    Why?" 

"  You  must  have  looked  so  like  a  spirit  in  the  darkness  of  the 
dungeon !"  ' 

^<  I  was  a  prisoner  for  almost  the  first  four  years  of  my 
life ;  foralthough  my  mother  might  have  enjoyed  liberty  had 
she  chosen  it,  she  yet  preferred  captivity  with  her  husband. 
She  suckled  me  herself — an  act  of  attention  in  a  woman  of 
quality  of  which  I  am  highly  sensible.  We  at  length  obtained 
our  enlargement,  and  set  out  for  the  island  of  Martinique. 
On  the  way,  we  were  chased  by  an  EngUsli  frigate,  and  after- 
ward by  a  storm  ;  but  as  I  was  destineid  to  eat  wild  berries  jn 
a  mask  on  the  farm  of  Keuillaat,  and  relate  my  history  to  a  goat- 
boy,  we  arrived  in  safety  at  pur  destination.  There,' beiag 
left  OQ  the  shore  by  the  negligence  of  a  servaht,  I  was  nearly 
devoured  by  a  serpent ;  but  if  I  tell  every  thing,  1  shall  never 
have  done. 

'*  My  father  succeeded  this  time  in  his  projects ;  for  some 
men  of  noble  families  learn 'business  in  time.  Everything 
pcosp^ed  ;  our  overseers  were  vigilant,  and  as  my  father  was 
vigilant  too,  they  were  hone$t ;  our  negroes  worked  hard, 
and  by  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  their  families  increased  so 
fast  that  we  had  as  many  slaves  as  there  was  work  for  them 
to  do.  My  mother  now  had  time  to  educate  her  children,  and 
tell  them  stories — a  great  happiness  for  ne  ;  for  I  learned  that 
my  grandfather,  Theodore  Agrippe  d'Aubign^,  had  been  a 
friend  of  Queen  ^ane  d'Albret  andlhe  King  of  Navarre,  and 
afterward  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  latter  when  he 
becanae  Henri  Quatre.  It  was  at  this  time  I  told  my  mother 
that  I  should  like  to  be  a  queen.  The  expression  was  repeated 
to  our  neighbours  when  they  came  to  eat  capons  and  drink 
wine  and  sangaree,  and  every  body  thought  it  very  extraordi- 
nary, and  extraordinarily  ominous. 

'*  At  last  my  father  died,  and  as  his  expenses  had  been  some- 
what more  liberal  than  his  income,  we  found  ourselves  in  great 
embarrassment  The  affair  was  not  now  how  .to  send  me  to 
Paris  to  be  educated,  and  to  see  if  there  were  not  any  kings 
in  the  market.  My  mother  was  obliged  to  go  there  herself  to 
look  afier  some  old  debts,  leaving  in  the  mean  time  one  of  her 
children  behind,  as  a  pledge  that  she'-would  return ;  and  as 
boys  are  usually  preferred  to  girls  on  a  journey,  even  when  the 
former  have  no  idea  of  marrying  queens,  my  brother  went 
with  her  to  France,  and  I  remained  in  Martinique. 
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«*  I  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  strangers ;  and  these 
persons,  unfortunately,  bad  been  accustomed  to  take  charge  of 
slaves.  You  would  hardly  suppose  it ;  but  the  eyes  that  habitu- 
ally rest  on  working  negpoes  become  at  last  incapable  of  disco- 
vering the  difference  of  colour  between  those  and  white  people, 
unless  reminded  perpetually  by  the  eircumstances  of  weaJth, 
rank,  and  consequence.  I  therefore,  having  none  of  these  things 
to  act  as  remembrances,  sunk  very  soon  into  the  condition  of 
a  slave.  The  ladies  6f  the  family  more  e^>ecially  treated  me 
with  great  harshness ;  but  this  is  natural  The  imc^finatioufi 
and  habits  of  women  are  not  only  more  easily  but  more  deeply 
impressible  than  those  of  men ;  and  hence,  in  the  colonies, 
where  slaveholdders  are  only  tyrants,  the  fair  sex  is  composed 
of  incarnate  fiends.  I  used  to  pity  them  when  I  saw  the  looks 
of  hate,  mingled  with  grotesque  horror,  with  which  my  mis- 
tresses  were  regarded  ;  but  for  all  my  pity  I  was  obliged,  one 
way  or  other,  to  get  through  my  task.  It  would  have  been 
useless  to  complain,  and  folly  to  repine :  remonstrances  in  such 
a  case  are  answered  with  stripes  or  laughter,  and  sulkioess 
spoils  the  complexion. 

<*  My  mother,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  return,  Dot  even 
write ;  and  business  becoming  slack  with  my  worthy  hosts,  they 
instituted  a  comparison  between  the  profits  accruing  from 
my  labour  and  the  loss  sustained  by  my  consumption.  The 
balance  proved  to  be  against  me,  and  they  led  me  therefore 
before  tbe  roagistiute  to  make  their  complaint.  It  was  clear 
that  my  mbther  had  given  them  tbe  slip  ;  and  Uie  case,  they 
thought,  was  exceedingly  Bard  that  the  colony  should  be  bur- 
thened  with  the  maintenance  of  an  individual  who,  from  her 
complexion,  could  not  legally  be  sold  as  a  slave.  It  was  de- 
termined, therefore,  that  I  should  be  returned,  in  tbe  manner 
of  unsaleable  goods :  and  a  Madame  de  Montalembert,  who 
was  suspected  to  be  some  relation  of  my  mother's,  and  whose 
address  they  fortunately  knew,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  consignee. 

<'  When  I  arrived  at  Paris,  I  was  then  just  ten  years  of  age. 
Madame  de  Montalembert  was  greatly  surprised  at  receiving 
such  a  present.  My  dress  and  manners  were  so  extraordinary 
that  I  was  shown  to  every  body  who  visited  the  house  as  a 
young  savage  just  imported  from  the  wilds  of  Martinique ;  and 
if  I  had  not  speedily  found  my  mother,  I  should  certainly  have 
run  away  and  taken  my  chance  of  the  world.  My  mother 
was  busy  laying  claim  to  the  barony  of  Durmeau,  and  prose- 
cuting the  government  for  money  lent  by  my  grandfather, 
Theodore  Agrippe  d'Aubign6  (gentleman  of  the  bedchamber), 
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to  his  master  when  King  of  Na?arre.  .This  was  the  reason 
why  she  had  not  time  to  write  so  far  as  Martinique.  Unhap- 
pily,  she  did  not  succeed  in  eiiher  of  these  enterprises^  but 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  th«  contest,  with  an  annual  allowance 
from  the  Baron  of  Durmeau  of  two  hundred  francs  a-year.* 

"  You  may  imagine  that  we  both  required  to  work  very  hard 
to  obtain  bread  to  our  salt ;  and  indeed,  I  believe  my  poor 
mother  would  have  siink  under  our  afflictions,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  hopes  she  entertained  from  my  gjrowing  beauty.  While 
she  was  litigating  for  the  barony>  we  were  (issured  by  all  our 
visiters  that  they  could  not  look  upon  me  without  admiration 
and  delight ;  that  the^  loveliness  of  my  person  could  only  be 
excelled  by  the  elegance  of  my  manners  ;  and  that  ray  extra* 
ordinary  talents  did  ample  justice  to  the  pains  which  no  doubt 
had  been  taken  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  Among  the  rest, 
Madame  de  Neuillant  was  by  no  means  blind  to  my  merits ; 
and  at  last  she  even  begged  my  mother  to  allow  her  the  honour 
of  giving  the  last  finish  to  my  education  under  her  own  roof. 

<<  My  mother  complied.  She  lost  her  causei»-^and  here  I 
am!" 

The  goatherdochevalier  continued  gazing  in  her  face  for  a 
long  time  after  Fran9oise  d* Aubign^  had  concluded  her  stoi^. 
He  was  confounded  by  the  variety  and  novelty  of  her  adven- 
tures, and  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the  equanimity  o£ 
mind  she  at  present  displayed  in  a  situation  which  must  have 
been  still  more  irksome  than  Martinique  slavery.  Her  birtli, 
it  is  true,  was  not  so  overwhelmingly  lofty  as  he  had  begun  to 
fear.  Her  grandfather  had  been  a  gentleman  of  the  bedcbann- 
her  to  Henri  IV. — but  what  then  ?  his  father  had  been  very 
near  becoming  one  to  Louis  XIV.  while  hers  was  nothing 
more  than  a  wandering  speculator.  His  story,  however? 
What  could  he  have  to  tell  worth  listening  to,  after  6uch  a 
romance  as  he  had  just  heard  ?  *^  Mademoiselle,"  he  would 
say,  *<  f  am  no  more  a  goatherd  than  you  are  a  poultryherd,  by 
birth.  My  father  was  chased  from  the  court  by  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  ;  he  fell  into  poverty,  died  ; — and  here  I  am."  This 
would  never  do.  He  cursed  his  stars  for  their  malicious  leni* 
ency,  and  wished  heartily  that  something  would  occur  even 
now  to  bring  hirh  under  the  lash  of  misfortune. 

Fran9oise,  afler  concluding  her  tale,  had  moved  away,  with- 
out so  much  as  turning  a  glance  of  adieu  upon  her  auditor. 
She  seemed  to  have  spoken  as  if  in  soliloquyi  wholly  indifiereat 

*  About  eight  pounds  8terliDg,at  the  present  rate  of  exchao|^.       ) 
Vol.  H.— 19 
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to  the  applause  or  disapprobation  of  the  listener.  But  aAer 
all,  Frederic  was  better  than  a  tree  to  talk  to ;  she  seemed 
b&ppy  to  see  him  when  he  made  his  appearance,  and  out  of 
humour  when  he  stayed  away;  he,  in  short,  was  her  only 
consolatbn,  small  as  that  might  be.  Fain  would  he  have 
talked  in  his  turn ;  but  this  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
kdy's  tongue  had  been  fairly  set  a-going,  and  on  it  went  like  a 
bell-clapper.  Once,  indeed^  he.  was  determined  to  be  heard, 
and  had  eyen  mustered  magnanipiity  enough  to  begin  his  story ; 
%Ht  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  key  of  dignity  in  which  he  set 
out,  or  to  the  innate  absurdity  of  a  goatherd  supposing  his 
story  to  be  worth  the  hearing,  Fran9oise  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  which  dispersed  the  poultry  screammg,  cacklingt  and 
gobbling  over  the  field. 

Thus  did  these  strangely-met  companions  amuse  themselves 
for  nearly  two  months.  The  goatherd  at  last  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  Fran^oise,  snd  she  looked  upon  the 
attentions  he  was  perpetually  shc^wing  her  with  a  kind  of 
habitual  gratitude.  One  morning  he  woukl  bring  her  flowers, 
another  fruit,  and  another  he  would  enrich  her  repast  with  a 
bowl  of  cveam,  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  a  meal  which 
consisted  in  general  of  nothing  more  than  brown  bread  and 
water.  Her  manner  softened  towards  him,  she  spoke  kindly 
and  warmly ;  the  boy  felt  as  if  he  was  in  heaven. 

At  this  time,  the  strangest  notion  entered  his  head  that  ever 
afflicted  goatherd. 

**  I  love  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigni,"  said  he,  **  and  she  shall 
know  it  before  she  is  aware  of  my  hereditary  rank.  What 
triumph  it  will  be  to  find  that  she  returns  the  passion  of  a  goat- 
]berd,«nd  what  joy  to  tell  her  that  love  has  metamorphosed  him 
into  a  chevalier  !*'  The  hopes,  fears,  tremblings,  flushes,  and 
cold  sweats  which  preluded  this  deckration,  may  be  imagined ; 
but  at  last  it  came.  He  had  put  ofl*  the  awful  moment,  on  the 
morning  destined  for  the  disclosure,  till  they  were  just  about  to 
parf^     '         . 

•^  Mademoiselle,'^  said  he^  turning  pale  all  on  a  sudden,  and 
gasping  as  if  in  the  last  agony, — *^  do  not  go  yet — I  have 
•omething  to  say  to  you  J' 

*^  Say  it  quickly,  then,  for  the  bell  riags." 

•«  What  is  the  matter." 
••I  love  you!" 

*^  You!  Ywi  love  me/  Have  you  lost  your  senses.  Fred- 
eric?*^ 
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*'  Not  quite,  mademoiselle ;  but  if  I  have  not  the  happinesi 
to  hear  from  jou  that  I  may  at  least  hope — '* 

'*  Good  heavens!"  cried  Fran^oise,  with  vexatioiij  "  this  it 
is  to  tell  one's  history  to  a  goatboy  !*' 

^  Dmne  Fran9ois« !"  exclaimed  Frederic,  seizing  her  hand, 
and  kneeling  at  her  feet,  <^  If  apoultry-girl  <^an  be  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  is  it  not  equally  possible 
that  a  goatherd  may  be  the  son  of  a  chevalier  ?"  Fran^oise 
snatched  away  her  hand,  and  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  she 
meant  to  give  him  a  sound  cuff  with  it.  At  last  smothering 
by  a  strong  effort  her  desire  of  vengeance,  and  perhaps  in* 
wardly  balancing  the  account  with  his  fruit,  flowers,  and  cream, 
she  turned  silently  round,  and  walked  with  indignant  majesty 
towards  the  house.  Frederic,  remained  on  his  knees,  gazing 
efter  her  retreating  figure,  till  his  eyes  were  bhnded  with  tears ; 
and  he  threw  himself  down  on  his  face,  in  an  agony  of  grief, 
indignation,  and  despair. 

It  was  three  days  before  the  discomfited  goatherd  li^aired 
Again  to  the  trysting*tree. 

*^  It  is  evident,"  said  he,  having  at  last  persuaded  himself 
to  condescend,  ^^that  she  does  not  love  strongly  enough  to 
marry  a  goatherd.  But  what  tfaeo^  if  sho  only  loYes  enough 
even  to  think  of  a  oinrrafier,  would  not  this  be  sufficient  honour 
for  any  nobleman  in  France  ?  Her  agitation  is  now  over ;  she 
tepents,  no  doubt,  her  vivacity,  and  will  listen  calmly  to  whatt 
in  her  anger,  she  must  have  looked  upon  as  a  new  insult. 
Courage !  let  us  try  once  more."  The  poultry-watcher  wai 
sitting  as  usual  under  her  favourite  tree.  The  altitude  was 
decidedly  pensive ;  and  Frederic's  heart,  as  he  stole  behind 
her,  seemed  to  dissolve  with  grief  and  tenderness.  He 
hemmed  slightly,  and  as  musically  as  possible,  to  give  indica^ 
tioH  of  his  approach,- — ^then  louder,  then  louder  still.  She  did 
not  move. 

'^  She  must  have  heard  my  footsteps,"  thought,  he,  '<  and  is 
prepared.  I  will  walk  past  her,  as  if  on  my  way  to  the  house ; 
if  her  silence  proceeds  from  emotion,  or  even  a  slight  pique,  she 
will  call  me  back  ;  but  if  from  pride,  she  will  allow  me  to  go 
on,  and  on  I  will  go,  without  turning  my  head,  if  I  should  fall 
down  dead  the  moment  I  get  out  of  her  sight."  The  latter 
conjecture  seemed  to  be  the  true  one,  for  the  unhappy 
lover  had  walked  ten  or  twelve  paces  without  hearing  even  a 
sigh.  By  the  sixth  step,  hope  had  sunk  into  despair  ;  but  be- 
fore the  twelflh,  despair  had  risen  into  indignation.  Forgetting 
hia  resolution,  he  turned  round  in  a  furj,  and  beheld  not  the 
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black  rnasky  but  the  dull  eyes  and  shrivelled  cheeks  of  old 
Veronica. 

"Heavens  and  earth  !"  cried  he,  "  where  is  Fran^cise?" 

"  Eh  ?"  said  Veronica,  **  whom  ?" 

•'FranjoiscI" 
.   **  Eh  ?  Fran9oi3  ?  he  has  gone  te  Paris  witli  a  cart-full  oi 
onions  and  garJic.*' 

*«*  Horrible!  J  mean  Mademoiselle  d*Aubign€!"  bawling 
to  the  extent  of  hit  voice. 

^'  £h  ?  There  is  no  need  for  so  much  noise,  though  one  may 
be  a  little  deaf  with  the  cold.  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  is  im 
Paris  too." 

"Oh!  her  daughter !•* 

"  £h  ?  my  daughter  ?  Thank  you,  monsieur,'*  said  Vero- 
nica, getting  up  and  courfesying,  '*  both  she  and  the  baby  are 
as  well  as  can  be  expected." 

"  Wretched  woman!*'  exclaimed  the  lover, . laying  a  hand 
upon  each  of  her  shoulders. — Veronica  held  up  her  cheek. 

♦*  It  is  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  1  inquired  for  t"  shouted 
Frederic  inber  ear^ insensible  to  gallantry  :\nd  politeness. 

"Could  not  you  have  said  so  at  first  ?"  asked  the  old  woman, 
tossing  her  head.  <•  Madomoiaelle  d' Aubign^,  1  hear,  has  been 
attempting  to  seduce  into  marriage  a  young  chevalier  who  used 
to  help  her  to  watch  the  poultry ;  and,  on  the  complaint  of  her 
friends,  she  was  yesterday  sent  to  Niort,  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
Ursuline  convent  there."  Veronica  continued  to  talk,  but  the 
kyver heard  no  more.  This  was  a  pretty  sequel  to  his  passion! 
Fran^ci^isG  bad  no  doubt  told  bis  aunt  of  his  proposals  ;  and  the 
infamous  woman,  under  pretence  of  securing  her  family  from 
contamination,  had  imprisoned  his  mistress  in  a  convent ! 
Could  it  be  possible  that  they  meant  to  make  her  a  nun? 
Dreadful  idea  I  lUit  even  in  this  there  was  consolation  ;  for* 
before  the  period  of  her  novitiate  expired,  fortune  might  put 
it  into  his  power  to  deliver  her.  How  ?  He  was  only  a  goat- 
herd ;  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  goat  farm  ;  iie  had  not  a  Jivre  in  his  pocket. 

Tormenting  himself  with  such  reflections,  he  went  home^ 
and  was  received  by  his  patron  at  the  door. 

**So,  young  man,"  said  the  latter,  "I  find  now  what  has 
been  the  matter  with  ray  goats  for  some  time  past.  You  have 
been  making  love,  with  a  murrain  on  you  !  A  daughter  of 
mine,  it  seems,  would  not  serve  your  turn  ;  but  you  must  be 
making  proposals  of  marriage  to  a  lady  of  quality  !  It  is  a 
pretty  return,  indeed,  for  the  liospitalit;^  I  have  shown  you>iGk 
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hnng  QpDn  my  head  the  enmity  of  such  a  neighbour  as  Ma- 
dame de  Neuillant ;  but,  go— I  have  done  with  you  :  carry 
your  ambition  and  your  ingratitude  to  any  market  you  choose,- 
and  all  the  harm  I  wish  you  in  your  aew  career  is,  that  for  the 
future  you  may  know  when  yon  are  well  off!'* 

"  I  knew  it;"  cried  Frederic  with  a  bound — **  it  is  my  fate ! 
Adieu,  my  old  friend, — may  Heaven  prosper  you  !  Adieu,  the 
peasant's  slothful  life !  Adieu,  ye  goats !"  And  turning  his 
back  upon  the  asylum  of  his  youth,  he  walked  away  with  rapid 
steps,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 


CHAPTER  n, 

I  reckon  this  always— that  a  man  is  never  undone  till  he  be  hanged. 

Sbakspbaee. 

It  was  somewhat  less  than  twelve  months  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  chapter,  that  a  stripling  cavalier,  well>dreesed 
and  well  mounted,  but  without  attendants,  rode  hastily  up  ie 
the  gate  of  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Niort. 

**  The  year  has  not  expired,"  said  he,  talking  aloud  in  the 
Ibrgetfulness  of  bis  hurry — '^  she  cannot  yet  be  a  nun  !  Let 
us  see  whether  this  proud  poultry-girl  will  treat  with  equal  dis- 
dain the  Chevalier.de  Belcour  and  the  goatherd  of  Neuillant.** 
On  arriving  at  th^onVent,  he  was  intrc^uced  into  the  presence 
of  the  superior. 

<<  Madame,"  said  he,  *^  I  request  permission  to  speak  with 
Mademoiselle  d' Aubign^." 

"  With  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  ?  With  our  poor  sister 
Fran9oisa?  Alas!  she  is  gone!"  The  young  man  turned 
pale,  und  staggered  back  against  the  wall. 

'^  Dead  I"  he  said,  in  a  Toice  almost  inaudible  with  emotion. 

»*  You  are  unwell,  my  son,"  said  the  superior,  calmly ;  "  if 
we  were  richer,  I  would  offer  you  some  refreshment.  Our 
poor  sister  is  indeed  in  a  manner  dead  ;  for  she  has  gone.back 
into  the  world,  which  is  the  grave  of  righteousness." 

"Thank  God  I"  exclaimed  Frederic,  returning  to  life — 
^^  Where  has  she  gone  ?  How  long  is  it  ago?  What  was  the 
'^ause  of  her  leaving  you  ?" 

-^  As  to  where  riie  is  gone,"  said  the  old  nun,  methodically;^ 
45* 
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^'  thai  I  do  not/know.  We  never  inquire  into  these  things,  lest 
perchance  oiir  virgin  ears  should  be  shocked  by  hearing  that 
the  betrothed  of  divine  love  had  gone  into  the  adulterous  arms 
of  an  earthly  husband.  The  time,  however,  of  her  renuncia- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  our  society  was  eight  months  ago, 
falling  bn  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  sal- 
vation, one  thousand  — "  but  the  visiter  was  ahready  at  the  door. 

"  The  cause  of  her  leavings"  continued  the  superior,  follow- 
ing him,  and  raising  her  voice,  "  was  her  inability  to  pay  for  her 
board,  small  as  the  sum  was.  We  kept  her  as  long  as  we  could, 
for  the  love  of  God, — but  we  are  sa  poor !  indeed  we  are 
very  poor !"  The  cavalier  drew  his  purse,  with  an  expression 
€^  countenance  rather  sour  than  charitable,  and  put  some 
money  into  her  band. 

" The  devil  take  St.  Ursula!"  he  exclaimed, leaping  upon 
his  horse— for  Frederic  was  a  Calvinist,  and  could  therefore 
swear  at  the  saints  without  violence  to  his  conscience — "  it  is 
almost  the  last !  $ut  that  signifies  little  : — after  losing  Fran- 
^oise,  what  is  worth  preserving  ?'* 

On  arriving  at  Madame  de  Neuillant's  farm,  which  was  his 
next  place  of  destination,  he  made  a  circuit  round  the  enclo- 
sures so  as  to  reaoh  the  accustomed  tree ;  thinking  it  just  pos* 
Bible  that  the  miserly  aunt,  on  learning  that  he  had  leA 
the  country,  had  taken  back  mademoiselle  to  wateh  poultry 
•gain.  His  heart  beat  wildly  when  be  saw  the  eternal  cloaked 
ligure  at  its  usual  post ;  but  on  leaping  the  hedge,  he  disco- 
vered, as  before,  only  the  sibiid  features  of  old  Veronica  under 
'  the  hoo4. 

^*  In  Heaven^s  name,*^*  cried  he,  "  where  is  Fran^oise  ?'* 

"  Eh  ?     Fran9ois  ?     He  is  gone  to  Paris  with  the  cart." 

*«  Mademois:.lle  d'Aubign^  V 

*'  Eh  ?     Madame  d'Aubigne  ?     She  is  in  Paris,  too— in  a 
grave  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Antoine." 
.    '*  Good  Heavens!  and  Mademoiselle  V* 

"  Eh  ?  Mademoiselle  ?  She  is  in  Paris  too, — but  having 
a  little  cold  at  present,  I  did  not  hear  very  well  whether  Fran- 
cois said  she  was  with  her  mother  or  not."  He  rode  up  to  the 
house  as  if  he  meant  to  carry  it  by  assault. 
/  ^^  Where  is  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign6  T'  said  he  to  the  ser- 
Tants. 

"  We  do  not  know,'*  answered  they, — .**  and  our  mistress  is 
fc  Paris.'' 

**  Where  is  Madame  de  Neuillant  to  be  Ibund  in  Paris  ?" 

^^  We  cannot  tell ;  but  sh6  wiirreturn  in  •  few  dftys,,  and  fheft 
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you  may  call  again,  for  she  19  always  glad  to  see  visiters  who 
come  on  horse  back ,  or  ma  carriage."  Grieved  and  confounded, 
the  young  chevalier  rode  into  Paris,  and  proceeded  to  a  hotel, 
which  bad  been  appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  by  him 
and  a  Dutch  gentleman  who  was  his  travelling  associate. 

The  father  of  Ernest  Waldenstein  had  been  the  wandering 
goatherd's  first  patron.  Chance,  or  what  passes  for  such  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  had  thrown  Frederic  in  ins  way  very  shortly 
after  he  bad  led  the  farm  ;  and  struck  by  the  intelligence  and 
Spirit  of  the  boy,  as  well  as  touched  by  the  desolateness  of  his 
situation,  Waldenstein,  who  was  a  rich  merchant  retired  from, 
business,  carried  him  home  with  him  to  his  villa  at  Bodegrave^a 
small  town  m  Holland  between  Utrecht  and  the  Hague.  Here 
the  story  of  his  noble  birth,  which  had  failed  of  effect  with  the 
republican  merchant,  was  listened  to  with  avidity  by  the  females 
of  the  family  ;  he  becaipe  in  process  of  time  almost  like  a  child 
of  the  house ;  and  it  was  at  last  determined  that  he  should 
accompany  his  patron's  son  on  a  tour  to  Paris.  They  had 
separated  at  the  town  of  Niort  y  Frederic  being  desirous  of 
meeting  his  mistress  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  a  thirij 
party,  while  Ernest  was  too  aiixious  to  reach  the  capital  to 
complain  of  the  exclusion. 

On  entering  the  hotel,  the  chevalier  found  his  friend  striding 
up  and  c'own  the  room  with  an  appearance  of  feverish  anima- 
tion, w;hich  surprised  him  into  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of 
his  own  calamities. 

^^  What  is  the  matter,  Waldenstein  V*  were  his  first  words. 

"  Oh,  such  an  adventure  ?"  cried  the  young  Dutchman. 
*'  Delightful  Paris,  no  wonder  that  you  are  the  admiration  of 
^the  world,  since  you  are  peopled  by  angels!" 
■^  "  What,  in  love  already  ?  Why,  you  are  only  just  arrived* 
Sit  down, — you  make  me  giddy.  What  is  (or  dinner  ? — No 
—I  am  sick  ;  I  will  go  to  bed." 

'*  How  !  let  me  feel  your  pulse  ;  put  out  your  tongue  :  your 
mistress  is  married." 

"  Dead,  perhaps  I  My  dear  Waldenstein,  I  fear  I  shall  take 
to  my  bed  in  good  earnest  for  at  least  three^  days  ;  for  till  the 
end  of  that  time  1  have  no  chance  of  discovering  whether  my 
beautiful  Fran^oise  still  illumines  this  otherwise  dark,  sphere 
vith  her  earthly  presence*" 

^*  Speak  prose,  for  Heaven's  sake 1"  swd  Ernest.  "  If  the 
dream  of  your  boyhood  is  past,  so  much  the  better  for  you-*^ 
and  for  another  too,  who  shall  be  nameless.  Why,  what  ft 
Ihirig  ia  lhj3  calMove  I    Do  you  forget  tbat^  a  year  ago^  you 
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were  not  much  higher  than  your  sword  ?  and  that  stHl  jon 
«re  very  little  of  a  man  indeed  in  Uie  flesh,  whatever  you  may 
be  in  the  spirit  ?  For  shame  !— -get  yon  a  beard,  grow  broad 
shouldered,  and  thffn  go  back  to  Bodegrare,  and  aak  my  little 
sister  Agnes  whether  she  knows  you  again.''  Waldenstein  was 
not  so  much  the'senior  of  his  friend  as  to  make  the  raillery  very 
bitter  ;  and  Frederic  slightly  blushing  at  the  name  of  Agnes, 
suffered  his  thoughts  to  wafl  him  into  the  midst  of  the  dykes  and 
dams  of  Holland.  The  next  moment,  however,  recollecting 
the  disappearance  of  bis  first  love,  whom  he  was  not  only  im- 
pelled by  passion,  but  piqued  in  vanity,  to  inspire  with  kindred 
sentiments,  be  resumed  the  befitting  pathos  of  expression. 

^*  But  you  do  not  inquire  into  my  adventure  ?*'  continued 
Ernest.  "  Q  most  eloquent  Apollo! — if  I  had  but  words! 
words !  words !  Only  fancy,  Belcour — fancy  the  youngest  of 
the  graces." 

••  Ha !  youngest !" 

*'  Charming  sixteen,  upon  my  honour  !  The  youngest  of 
the  graces,  I  say ;  but  refined  and  spiritualised  by  a  tender 
melancholy — a  meek  humility — " 

"  You  relieve  me  !*' 

'^  Tall,  and  elegantly  formed ;  with  hair  of  the  sunniest  as* 
burn,  showering  ii\  natural  ringletl  over  her  neck." 

**  Oh  !♦' 

^*  And  then  her  eyes — blacker  than  night,  and  yet  brighter 
than  day !" 

**  It  is  Fran^oise  !  Waldenstein,  I  charge  you,  do  not  love 
fter  I" 

'  ^^  You  are  too  late:  if  the  furies  and  the  destinies  were  te 
cry  *  Waldenstein,  do  not  love  her  !^  I  would  love  her  still. 
But  she  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not  be  Fran9oise !  Take  notice, 
that  whatever  comes^  of  it,  the  affair  was  not  of  my  seeking, 
but  the  exclusive  ^contrivance  and  workmanship  of  Fatum  itself. 
I  was  in  search  of  an  old  servant  of  our  family,  who  has  fallen 
into  poverty  ;  and  being  directed  to  a  mean  and  ruinous,  but 
lofty  building,  wandered  firom  BTtage  to  sftage,  through  every 
gradation  of  misery,  till  I  reached  the  top.  Here,  as  if  by  some 
mysterious  instinct,  I  opened  a  door  without  knocking,  and 
went  in.  The  room  was  small  and  miserably  furnished,  but  my 
attention  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  inhabitant.  It  was  the  same 
young  girl  whom  I  Would  have  described  just  now  had  I  been 
able.  She  gazed  at  me  with  surprise  and  curiosity,  but  without 
fear  ;  and  I  at  her  with  amazement  and  admiration.  Neither 
^ef  us  qpoke.    1  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  I  could  not^od 
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&  word  if  I  had  given  ray  life  for  it:  I  must  have  loooked  enor- 
mously foolish  ;  for  after,  gaping  at  her  in  this  manner  for  I  ^o 
not  know  bow  long,  I  made  her  a  profound  bow,  and  retired." 

'*  How  insufferably  tedious  you  are  !"  exdaimed  Frederic, 
'  with  vexation.     *'  Cannot  you  tell  me  at  once  who  she  is  ?" 

"  Patience,  patience  !"  said  his  friend  ;  ''  I  found  the  ob- 
ject of  my  search  next  door ;  and  the  account  he  gave  me  of 
his  beautiful  neighbour  was  to  affecting,  and  yet  so  encoura- 
ging, that  I  almost  wept  with  pity,  and  then  almost  laughed  with 
joy.  She  and  her  mother,  it  seems,  had  taken  up  their  abode 
in  that  small  chamber  some  months  before.  They  were  miser- 
ably poor ;  they  had  no  friends — no  acquaintances ;  they  work- 
ed from  rooming  till  night  in  solitude,  and  almost  in  darkness  ; 
and  they  never  were  known  to  leave  their  dismal  abode,  except 
sometimes  at  nightfall,  when  the  daughter,  concealing  her  an* 
gel  form  in  an  old  mantle,  and  her  beautiful  face  in  a  black 
mask — "  Frederic  sank,  pale  and  trembling,  into  a  chair.   . 

'<  I  knew,'-  continued  his  friend,  '^  that  I  should  affect  you* 
— Whom  tberdaughter^  I  say,  went  out  to  sell  the  little  articles 
of  fancy  work  they  had  manufactured,  and  bring  home  the 
price  in  the  form  of  their  scanty  supply  of  daily  bread.  Well, 
the  mother  sunk  at  last.  She  became  unwell,  and  then  worse 
and  worse  ;  and  then  she  died.  The  daughter  followed  her  re*^ 
mains  to  the  grave,  and  then  went  back  to  her  now  more  dreary 
solitude.  The  only  indication  that  a  change  bad  taken  place, 
was  visible  to  my  informer  in  her  paler  face  the  seldom  time  ha 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  and  audible  in  tKi»  half-sup- 
pressed sobs  he  sometimes  heard  when  passing  her  door.'* 

**  It  is  Fran^oi^e,"  cried  Frederic—"  tamed  at  last  by  care, 
softened  and  chastened  by  affliction  l"  and iboyoimg chevalier, 
forgetting  his  pretensions  to  manhood,  such  as  they  were,  burst 
into  tears. 

Soon  after  midday,  the  two  friends  having  dined,*  went  to 
visit  the  Chevalier  de  Mere,  a  gentleman  to  whose  attentions 
they  were  recommended  by  letter  by  the  elder  WMdensteio. 
The  chevalier  was  a  reformed  rake,  well  enough  acquainted 

*  Louis  XIV.  dined  at  twelve,  and  his  courtiers  in  consequence 
were  obliged  to  wait  till  the  unreasonable  hour  of  one.  Madame  d« 
Serign^,  in  the  year  1671,  wa»  exposed,  as  she  tells  us,  to  this  dire 
necessity.  "  Je  vi?  un  hararae,"  says  she,  •*au  bout  de  la  chambre,  qui 
je  cruB  6tre  le  maitre  d^hotel.  J'allai  a  lui,  et  lui  dit:  mon^auvre  Mon- 
sieur, faltes  nous  diner,  il-  est  une  heure,  je  meurs  de  faim.'^  Four 
years  later,  she  says  of  Madame  Colfgni,  »*  EUe  aimoit  bien  a  vit»r^ 
r^gflement,^  et  a  diner  ^  midl  cozame  les  autres." 
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with  tbe  world  lo  be  Me  to  laugh  at  it  in  the  ri^t  place,  and 
withal  a  man  of  some  pretensions  to  a  knowled^  of  literature. 
Like  most  men  who  bad  been  devotees  of  pleasure  in  their  youth, 
«nd  lived  kmg  enough  to  see  the  paint  fall  off  from  the  paltry 
idols  of  their  worship,  he  was  a  reiler  and  a  satirist ;  and  tbe 
manner  of  his  reception,  therefore,  in  society,  was  regulated 
less  by  the  love  than  dread  of  the  company. 

*^  So,  young  sirs,*'  said  this  personage,  after  glancing  at  the 
letter,  «^  mine  ancient  friend  is  desirous  that  in  this  your  first 
visit  to  Paris  you  should  be  introduced  to  good  society.  This 
wish  is  natural ;  but  I  would  he  had  been  less  general  in  his 
terms.  Good  society,  according  to  the  meaning  of  a  wealthy 
Dutch  merchant,  isprobably  composed  of  tradecs  and  tradesmen, 
whose  fortunes  are  either  making  or  made.  His  wife,  oh  the 
other  haad,  would  designate  by  the  same  expressions,  such  per- 
sons as  are  in  the  haMt  of  wearing  bhie  coats  somewhat  shorter 
than  those  of  their  ncngbboum.*  For  my  part,  1  look  upon  the 
former  as  nothing  more  than  the  menials  of  society — ^the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  their  fellow*men— whose  tri- 
umph consists  either  in  the  patient  industry  of  thnr  labour,  or  in 
the  finesse  by  which  they  obtain  for  a  common  service  a  more 
than  common  remuneration .  As  for  the  courtiers,  they  are  erea* 
tures  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  scale  of  being,  trafficking  as  they 
4o,  not  in  the  humble  neeessittes  and  luxunes  of  animal  life,  but 
in  the  greatness  and  littleness,  the  virtues,  vices,  foibles,  and 
follies*^in  short,  in  the  component  parts  of  the  intellectual 
obaraot«f  of  nuin. 

'*  The  mercantile  class  I  do  not  know — tfaey  nm  out  of  ray 
way ;  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  have  the  luxuries  of  the  East  and 
West  at  my  table  and  upon  my  back,  without  encouraging  with 
any  thing  more  than  coin  tbe  indWSauals  who  have  imported 
them,  in  expectation  of  my  custom. — The  courtiers,  again,  al* 
though  acknowledging  them,  as  I  do,  by  virtue  of  their  calling, 
to  be  worthy  of  my  patronage,  are  as  yet  too  imperfect  in  their 
parts.    We  have,  in  fact,  no  court — we  are  only  in  the  rehear* 

*  In  ordtr  to  distinguish  his  principal  courtiers,  Lonis  XIV.  invented 
blue  short  coats,  embroidered  with  ffold  and  silver.  The  permission  to 
wear  these  was  a  great  favour  to  such  as  were  guided  by  vanifj.  They 
were  solicited  almost  like  the  collar  of  an  order.  These  coats  wen 
srorn  over  a  doublet  adorned  with  ribands,  and  over  the -coat  passed  a 
belt,  to  which-  hung  the  sword.  There  was  also  a  sort  of  laced  cravat, 
and  a  hat  adorned  with  a  double  row  of  feathers.  Thia  mode,  which 
lasted  till  1684,  became  that  of  all  Europe,  except  Spain  and  Poland; 
for  people  almost  every  where  already  piqued  tfaemseWes  in  imitatiDg 
the  court  of  Louis  Xiy,  t 
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8al.*'~>Th6  young  Hollander  looked  blank  at  ibis  diaeourae,  and 
seemed  to  be  considering  within  himself  whether  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  feel  offended ;  but  Frederic,  who  entered 
readily  into  the  humour  of  his  countryman,  listened  with  much 
appearance  of  defeisence. 

^<  The  very  circumstance,"  said  he,  when  M.  de  Mer^  pausedt^ 
as  if  in  great  perplexity  with  regard  to  what  he  should  do  with 
the  applicants — ^'  the  very  circumstance  of  your  friend  omitting 
to  specify  the  nature  of  the  society,  proves  his  unmeasured  con* 
fidence  in  the  judgment  of  him  to  whom  he  addressed  his  re- 
quest ;  and  if  you  are  inclined  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  I 
would  beg  of  you  to  lead  us^  without  more  ceremony,  into  what 
you  yourself  would  reckon  good  company.' ' 

"  Good  companyr '  said  M.  de  Mer^,  <^  is  not  readily  to  be 
fallen  in  with.  If  you  go  to  the  court,  it  is  not  there  ;  if  you 
go  to  the  church,  it  is  not  there ;  if  you  go  to  the  camp,  it  is 
not  there ;  if  you  go  to  the  counting-house,  it  is  not  there. 
Where  do  you  think  it  is  ?" 

*^  I  am  sure  I  can  form  no  idea." 

*'  Have  you  ever  read  a  book  called  ^  The  Comic  Romance  i** 

"Yes." 

"What do  you  think  of  it?" 

''It  is  gross  almost  to  filthiaess;  and,  althoi]^h  relieved 
occuionally  by  some  touches  of  nature  and  some  flashes  of 
humour,  is  yet,  upon  the  whole,  about  as  stupid  a  pieoe  of  inert 
literature  at  I  ever  stumbled  upon." 

'^  Right,  very  right ;  and  do  you  admire  in  the  same  ratio 
the  author**  poems  ?" 

"  Precisely.'? 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  any  thing  of  this  fortunate  litt^ra?- 
ttur?" 

"  Only  thai  his  name  is  Paul  Scarron." 

"He  is  deformed,  paralytic,  gouty,  dissipated,  and  poor. 
Come  with  me  to  his  house  this  evening,  and  you  will  meet 
with  the  best  company  in  Paris."  The  two  friends  being  just 
at  the  period  of  life  when  the  absurd  and  fantastic  have  their 
greatest  charm,  acceded  cheerfully  to  a  proposal  which  prom- 
ised them  abundance  of  laughter,  if  no  solid  amusement* 
iSrnest,  however,  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  choice 
inade  by  his  grave  father  of  a  chaperon  for  his  son  in  Paris. 

The  house  of  Paul  Scarron  was  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer  (Hell 
Street),  and  in  extecoal  appearance  seemed  by  no  means  aju 
unfit  reodezious  for  the  originals  whom  the  strainers  expected, 
toiiieet.    After  aCunUing  through  a  dark  <K)«tft|  Aey  aaceadod 
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a  Stair  neither  old  nor  particularly  clean,  and  were  ushered 
intd  a  room  already  crowded  with  company. 

The  poet  was  easily  recognised.  He  was  a  little,  ugly^  de- 
formed, old-^looking  man,  although  in  reality  under  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  had  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  although  his  hands 
were  still  at  his  own  disposal ;  and  his  eyes,  by  their  excess 
of  vivacity,  seemed  sufficient  to  make  up  lor  the  immobility  of 
all  the  rest  of  his  body  together.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  his  burlesque  stories,  and  although  evidently  a  prey  to  dis- 
ease,  appeared  to  be  an  absolute  personification  of  good-hu- 
moured mirth. 

The  other  persons  of  the  company,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  strangers,  presented  nothing  whatever  of  the  comic  or 
eccentric  in  their  appearance  ;  and  had  the  scene  been  laid  in 
the  Louvre  instead  of  "  old  Scarron's*'  hooae  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer, 
they  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  themselves  to  b« 
surrounded  by  the  court. 

^'  Who  is  that  ?*'  whispered  Frederic,  looking  towards  a  ve^ 
elegant  and  sen timentfl- looking  person,  loaning  abstractedly 
on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"  That  is  Antoine  de  la  Sabliere/'  replied  M.  de  Mere, 
'*  who  is  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  vies  with  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fare,  and  La  Fontaine,  in  writing  madrigals  in  her  praise. 
Beside  him  stands  Hainault,  the  translator  of  Lucretius,  who  is 
talking  to  that  great  broad-faced,  lack*a-daisical  individual, 
Des  Guetaux,  4he  pastoral  poet.  The  latter  is  the  homo  who 
cleared  a  whole  district  of  its  astonished  and  terrified  population, 
by  skulking  about  the  plains  for  an  entire  summer,  furnished 
with  a  crook,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  sword  and  a  court- jacket,  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  tot  writing  about  sheep.  There  is  the 
Abb6  Tetu,  exchanging  impromptus  with  the  Duke  of  Vironne. 
The  Abbe,  you  may  see,  is  looking  every  moment  towards  the 
door,  in  expectation  of  the  entrance  of  the  ladies.  He  is  miser- 
able in  the  society  of  men — except  when  listening  to  their  love 
secrets,  and  on  these  occasions  he  is  really  a  useful  creature, 
for  he  will  fetch  and  carry  like  a  verjr  Pandarus,  without  expect- 
ing the  smallest  bit  for  hia  trouble.  There  is  the  Count  de 
Grammont,  his  friend  Matta,  and  his  pen  Hamilton.  The  last 
is  good  for  nothing  till  he  is  put  to  paper— -but  then  how  he 
skips  I  La  Fontaine,  there  in  the  corner,  is  about  to  read  some 
of  his  fables  :  but  he  may  shut  the  book,  for  by  the  pri<:king  up 
of  the  Abb^*s  ears,  I  guess  the  women  are  just  coming."  At 
the  moment  th^  doorofiened,  and  a  number  of  ladies  boused 
gracefully  iHto  the  roomv    Tbiry  were  all  ^tbsely  fiaask 
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Preserved  a  profound  silence,  as  the  jest  consisted  in  the  length 
of  time  for  which  they  should  he  able  to  keep  the  gentlemen  in 
doubt  as  to  their  identity. 

The  two  young  men  were  greatly  delighted  with  the  gayety 
and  freedom  of  this  to  them  unusual  kind  of  society.  They 
were  surrounded  by  some  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  age  ; 
and  they  saw  them  bound  from  their  places  on  the  entrance  ot 
the  ladies,  and  rush  towards  them  with  all  the  boisterous  enjoy- 
ment of  boyhood,  tempered  by  all  the  gallantry  of  Frenchmen. 

**  There  is  the  beautifal  La  Sabliere,"  said  M.  de  Mere,  who 
seemed  to  look  through  the  masks  as  their  wearers  passed ; 
'^  her  husband  has  seized  upon  the  Countess  de  la  Saze,  thinking 
her  his  wife ;  whilst  Madame  de  Sevign6,  taken  for  the  same 
lady  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare,  is  quizzing  the  unhappy  lover 
unmercifully  in  a  feigned  Yoice.  I  wish  we  could  hear  her — 
never  was  a  better  coquette  spoiled  by  discretion.  There  sails 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos.  She  is  the  most  virtuous — hem ! — in  Eu- " 
rope;  and,  as  St.  Evremond  has  wittily  said,  possesses  all  the 
good  qualities  of  an  honest  man.  Look  at  Madeoioiselle  de 
Scuderi— " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake !"  interrupted  the  two  young  men  in 
the  same  breath,  "  who  is  that  ?" 

"  That !  What  is  that  to  you  ?"  said  De  Mer6,  and  rushing 
up  to  the  lady  who  had  attracted  their  attention,  he  took  hold 
of  her  by  both  hands,  and  led  her  away  in  the  most  familiar 
and  confidential  manner.  She  was  tall  and  elegantly  formed — 
and  she  wore  a  black  mask. 

"  It  is  my  incognita  !'*  said  Waldenstein — "  I  would  know 
her  among  a  thousand.*' 

**  It  is  my  Fran9oise !"  exclaimed  Frederic,  "  I  would  claim 
her  against  a  million."  The  two  friends,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  livesj  looked  fiercely  in  one  another's  faces,  and  then  walked 
away  abruptly  to  different  sides  of  the  room. 

The  ladies  at  length  unmasked ;  La  Fontaine  proceeded 
with  his  fable  :  Ninon  and  her  lover  for  the  time  being,  Villar- 
9eaux,  sun^  and  played  ;  La  Sabli^re  and  the  poets  Charleval 
and  Montreuil  recited  madrigals ;  Grammont  and  Matta  told  a 
facetious  story  a-piece  ;  and  Coulanges  and  Marigny  began  a 
lively  duet.  The  black  mask,  however,  was  absent ;  and  Fred- 
eric wandered  in  search  of  her  into  another  room  in  the  same 
suite*  Suddenly  he  heard  her  voice,  as  he  passed  a  tall  screen 
which  was  set  up  near  the  door  to  guard  against  the  draught 
of  air,  and  with  it  the  rough  hoarse  tones  of  a  man,  which  he 
reSbgnised  as  those  of  M.  Scarron.     Conceiving  this  to  be  a 
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favourable  opportunity  for  a  formal  introduction  to  bia  mistress 
as  the  Chef  aher  de  Belcour,  he  adranced  to  make  the  request 
to  his  host ;  but  while  just  about  to  turn  the  corner  of  the 
screen,  he  was  startled  by  a  sound  of  weeping  behind  it. 

<<  That  is  enough,"  said  the  buffoon  poet,  in  a  voice  of  real, 
not  affected  pathos.  ^^  Your  tears  tell  me  that  your  excellent 
friend  and  tutor,  the  Chevalier  de  Mere,  is  right.  You  must 
be  miserable  as  you  are  at  present ;  and,  under  the  care  of  that 
wretched  Madame  de  Neuillant,  you  would  be  more  miserable 
still.  There  is  no  alternative ; — you  nAust  marry,  or  go  into  a 
convent.     Come,  make  me  your  confidant." 

^^  I  have  no  confidence  to  entrust  you  with,  my  ever  kind 
friend,"  said  the  mask,  her  voice  interrupted  by  tears. — *•  I  have 
no  proposals — no  lovers ;  I  cannot  marry ;  and  I  have  no 
friends  to  pay  for  my  admission  to  a  convent."  Frederic's 
heart  beat  as  if  it  would  break  its  prison ;  and  he  was  only 
withheld  from  nmning  forward,  and  throwing  himself  at  her 
feet,  by  the  consideration  that  his  abrupt  appearance  might 
alarm  rather  than  reassure  her. 

'^  Mademoiselle,"  said  M.  Scarron,  after  having  considered 
for  a  moment,  ^^  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  too  blunt ;  but 
you  know  I  do  not  affect  refinement.  In  a  word,  if  you  deter- 
mine upon  taking  the  veil,  I  will  pay  the  expenses  of  your  ad- 
mission ;  if  you  prefer  matrimony,  I  will  marry  you  mfself  I 
But  do  not  misunderstand  me.  You  know  what  I  am  ;  a  thing 
made  up  of  smiles  and  misery — a  cracked  instrument,  that 
instead  of  the  deepened  tones  of  music,  emits  only  tuneless 
shrieks  of  laughter.  I  can  offer  you  nothing  but  a  small  fortune, 
and  a  disabled  and  paralytic  friend.  You  shall  be  my  daughter 
under  the  name  of  wife,  for  I  have  no  other  means  of  adopting 
you  ;  and  I  shall  look  to  you  for  nothing  more  tender  than  the 
cares  of  a  nurse."  It  would  be  di£Qcult  to  say  whether  Fran- 
$oise  or  Frederic  felt  the  more  surprise  at  this  proposal ;  but 
the  hesitation  of  the  lady  did  not  last  for  many  moments. 
Frederic  heard  her  kiss  the  hand  of  the  invalid,  while  she  replied 
in  a  steady  and  resolute  voice — 

"  I  accept  your  proposal,  my  honoured  friend,  as  frankly  as 
it.bas  been  made  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  study  of  my  life,  by  my 
attention  to  your  affairs,  and  the  tenderest  care  of  your  person, 
to  evince  my  gratitude  for  a  generosity  so  noble  and  so  disin- 
terested." Frederic  knew  not  what  followed  ;  the  place 
seemed  to  go  round  ;  and  for  some  minutes  he  was  wholly  in- 
sensible both  to  sight  and  sound.  When  he  recovered  his  re- 
collection, be  saw  Fran^oise  standing  before  him  unmasked, 
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and  gazing  with  a  bok  of  mingled  surprise  and  curiosity  in  his 
face. 

"  Do  I  know  you  ?"  said  she — "  Are  you  a  shadow  ?  are  you 
a  dream  ?" 

"  I  am  the  goatherd  of  the  farm  De  Neuillant,"  gasped 
the  lover,  '*your  companion  and  friend  of  more  than  two 
months — I  am  the  Chevalier  de  Belcour :  I  too  have  had  my 
ancestors,  and  misfortunes,  and  degradations !"  Mademoiselle 
d'Aubigne  smiled  gravely. 

'*  I  am  glad,'*  said  she,  **  my  brother  in  the  miseries  of  the 
world,  to  meet  with  you  again,  since  we  meet  so.  I  intreat 
you  to  forget,  if  you  have  not  already  forgotten,  my  rudeness 
at  our  last  meeting  ;  and  believe  me,  it  is  long  since  I  have 
thought  with  any  thing  harsher  than  a  smile,  of  the  simplicity  of 
your  inexperience,  or  without  a  prayer  and  a  sigh  of  your  bro- 
therlike kindness,  when  all  others  were  cold  and  silent.  I  am 
changed,  although  you  do  not  think  so  !'* 

**•  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  chevalier,  with  a  solemn  earnest- 
ness which  commands  attention  even  in  a  boy,  '^I  too  am 
changed  in  all  things,  except  my  sentiments  regarding  you.  I 
am  no  longer  a  child  in  feelings ;  I  am  no  longer  as  a  straw 
dancing  in  the  wind  of  circumstances.  I  feel  stirring  within 
me  that  which  destiny  is  made  of — by  which  it  is  controlled  ; 
and  I  want  only  a  worthy  ambition  to  nerve  and  stimulate  me. 
Your  image  has  never  been  absent  from  my  soul  since  we 
parted  ;  you  have  been  the  guiding  star  of  my  hope,  and  the 
saving  star  of  my  despair  ;  you  have  been  the  cause  and  the 
motive  both  of  my  daring  and  endurance.  Continue,  O  Fran- 
9oise,  to  be  the  patroness  of  my  existence — " 

**  Hush !  hush  I"  interrupted  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign^,  *'  this 
is  too  late  !  I  dare  not  listen  to  the  ravings  of  a  young  and 
generous  heart,  which  it  would  be  as  dishonourable  in  me  to 
deceive  as  it  is  impossible  to  reward." 

"  Say  not  so !"  cried  the  young  man  with  vehemence  ;  "  I 
know  your  situation  :  I  have  been  an  ear* witness,  although  un- 
intentionally, of  your  compact  withM.  Scarron,  and  I  am  aware 
of  what  were  its  causes  and  motives  on  bolh  sides.  This  is 
what  makes  me  so  bold  ;  I  demand  nothing  more  thatt  that  you 
allow  yourself  a  brief  space  for  reflection.  I  am  young,  it  is 
true,  but  I  am  the  fitter  to  struggle  with  the  world  ;  and  T  am 
poor,  but  a  commission  either  in  the  French  or  Dutch  service 
18  at  my  command." 

*^  I  cannot  listen  to  you ;  my  word  is  passed,  my  honour  is 
eiajaged-"-" 
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**  But  if  M.  Scarron  himself— he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  re- 
flection, in  spite  of  his  gayety,  and  his  motiyes  for  desiring  a 
union  so  ahsurdly  incongruous  are  honourable  and  praiseworthy 
— if  be,  I  say,-*if  he  himself,  on  explanation,  should  be  inclined 
to  waive  his  pretensions. — "  At  the  moment  the  company 
gathered  round,  imagining  from  the  earnestness  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  unconscious  by-play  of  the  listener,  that  they  were  per- 
forming a  scene  in  a  comedy,  and  Fran^oise  gliding  among 
the  crowd,  disappeared.  Her  exit,  however,  was  not  made  so 
suddenly  but  that  she  had  time  to  throw  a  glance  upon  faer 
lover,  which  spoke  volumes  of  meaning  to  bis  heart ;  and  hs 
determined  to  proceed  to  an  immediate  explanation  with  his 
host,  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  end  satisfactorily  to  all 
parties. 

Fran9oise  had  retired  for  the  night ;  but  it  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless  to  have  followed  her  before  coming  to  a 
clear  understanding  with  M.  Scarron.  Frederic  waited  in  vain 
for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in  private  to  the  eccentric  poet 
He  washy  this  time  placed,  with  the  assistance  of.  the  servants, 
at  the  supper  table ;  and  if  a  messenger  had  burst  into  the  room 
to  tell  him  that  the  house  was  on  fire  he  would  have  turned  the 
information  into  a  jokci  and  the  company  would  have  laughed 
at  it. 

The  mirth  and  wit  that  reigned  at  this  board  of  festive  freedom 
were  lost  upon  the  anxious  lover.  In  vain  the  songs  of  Ninon 
sweetened  the  air  ;  in  vain  the  bon-mots  of  Matta  flew  round  the 
table ;  dull,  heavy,  and  preoccupied,  he  sat  gazing,  without 
eating  or  drinking,  speaking  or  listening,  into  the  face  of  the 
merry  ho*t.  One  by  one,  the  company  retired ;  but  Frederic's 
obstinacy  was  not  to  be  conquered  ;  he  still  kept  his  seat ;  and 
at  last,  when  he  ibund  himself  alone  with  M.  Scarron,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  the  wearied  entertainer  fall  fast  asleep  in 
his  chair.  The  remonstrances,  both  verbal  and  manual,  of  the 
guest,  were  of  no  avail ;  and  the  servants  assured  him  that  no 
power  on  earth  could  awake  their  master — except  that  of  the 
gout ;  and  that,  even  if  this  was  successfully  exerted,  he  wotild 
not  listen  to  the  Pope  himself,  but  continue  singing  and  bla&< 
pheming  all  night  long  where  he  lay. 

The  next  morning,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  Frederic  thougfithis 
mistress  would  be  stirring,  he  stole  softly  past  the  bedchamber 
of  his  friend,  which  was  in  the  same  corridor,  and  walked  has- 
tily to  her  obscure  lodgings,  the  site  of  which  he  had  taken  care 
to  ascertain  from  M.  Scarron's  servants. 

«  It  is  HI  very  well  as  it  has  happened,"  thought  he,  walking 
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along;  **  if  I  had  spoken  to  M.  Scarron,  even  in  hia  coolest 
moments,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  felt  too 
much  resentment  at  the  interference  of  a  stranger  in  so  delicate 
an  affair,  to  listen  calmly  to  my  proposal.  It  is  yet  early.  I 
shall  have  time  to  prove  to  Frangoise  that  Martinique  slavery 
would  be  blessedness  compared  to  the  fate  to  which  she  thinks 
of  devoting  herself,  and  to  concert  measures  with  her  for  es- 
caping from  the  dilemma." 

He  ran  nimbly  up  the  broken  staircase.  Some  person  was 
before  him,  and  just  about  to  knock  at  Mademoiselle  d'Au- 
bigne's  door. 

"  Waldenstein  !"  cried  Frederic,  half  in  doubt,  owing  to 
the  darkness  of  the  passage,  and  half  unwilling  to  credit  bis 
ejea. 

"  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  ?"  replied  Ernest ;  and  the  two 
friends  stood  for  some  moments  eying  one  another  in  silence. 
An  altercation  at  last  ensued,  rendered  longer  and  perhaps 
bitterer  by  the  embarrassment  of  their  late  friendship ;  and 
Ernest,  whose  lively  temper  was  held  in  no  check  by  the  consi- 
derations of  gratitude  which  weighed  upon  his  companion,  drew 
his  sword.  Frederic  was  not  slow  in  replying  to  a  signal  which 
ke  could  not  misunderstand,  and  their  two  weapons  struck  fire  as 
they  clashed  together. 

At  this  moment  the  old  servant  of  the  Waldensteins  rushed 
out  of  his  room  and  threw  himself  between  the  combatants. 

^^  Madmen !"  cried  he,  ^<  what  are  you  about  ?  Is  it  for  her 
you  fight?"  and  he  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  apartment. 
*<  Be  assured,  she  is  far  above  you  both  ;  for  I  have  seen  queens 
in  roy  day,  and  I  know  the  mark  on  the  royal  brow  !  At  all 
events,  you  lose  your  time  here,  for  a  lady  called  iii  a  carriage 
an  hour  ago,  and  carried  her  away." 

"  What  was  th6  lady's  name  ?"  demanded  Frederic,  hastily. 

**  I  heard  some  one  call  her  Madame  de  Neuillant."  This 
was  enough  ;  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and  ran  franticly  to  tlie 
hotel  for  his  horse.  He  spurred  at  full  gallop  through  the 
crowded  streets  till  he  reached  M.  Scarron's  house. 

«<  Is  Madame  de  Neuillant  here  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  No,  Monsieur." 

"Is  she  in  Paris?" 

••  No,  Monsieur ;  she  has  returned  to  her  farm  De  Neuil- 
lant.^' 

"Alone?" 

''  No,  Monsieur ;  with  her  niece/'    Frederic  spurred  on. 
20* 
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It  was  nearly  mid-day  before  he  reached  his  destination. 
The  door  was  opened  by  old  Veronica. 

'<  Is  Madame  de  Neuillant  at  home  ?"  he  inquired. 

<*EhJ  What,  you  are  here  again,  are  you?  I  told  you 
that  Madame  d' Aubigne  was  dead,  and  where  she  was  to  be 
found." 

<*  My.  dear  Veronica,  it  is  mademoiselle  I  want !" 

^<  £b  ?  Mademoiselle  ?  I  hear  she  is  brought  to  bed  ;  but 
^  having  a  little  cold  just  now — " 

"  Wretch  !  lead  me  to  your  mistress — "  and  he  rushed  past 
her  into  the  house,  and  bounced  into  a  room  where  two  ladies 
were  sitting  at  dinner. 

"  Madame  de  Neuillant,"  said  he,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but 
business  of  the  utmost  importance  compels  me  to  ask,  without 
more  ceremony — where  is  your  niece  ?" 

<^  There  is  my  niece.'*  Frederic  sunk  almost  senseless  into 
a  chair. 

"  Mademoiselle  d' Aubigne  ?'*  said  he,  faintly. 

^^Ah,  ungrateful  hussy  I* *  exclaimed  Madame  de  Neuillant; 
**  she  must  have  been  married  nearly  an  hour  ago — and, would 
any  human  being  think  it  ?  without  even  asking  my  advice  and 
consent  I  This  comes  of  charity  to  one's  relations !  this  comes 
of  tenderness  of  heart !  But  the  world  shall  know  that  if  I 
give  Paul  Scarron  no  dowry  with  my  niece,  it  is  her  fault,  not 
mine." 

It  was  almost  evening  when  Frederic  checked  his  almost 
foundered  horse  in  the  midst  of  a  full  gallop,  at  the  gate  of  M. 
Scarron's  house.  To  throw  himself  from  the  saddle,  and  to 
climb  the  stairs  and  burst  into  the  room,  seemed  to  take  but  a 
single  instant.  The  unusual  noise  of  his  entrance  made  the 
splendid  party  turn  round.  The  bride  started  from  her  chair 
by  the  side  of  her  husband,  and  her  eyes  encountered  those  of 
her  lover.  A  slight  and  momentary  paleness  overspread  her 
face ;  but  recovering  in  an  instajit,  she  advanced  a  few  paces 
and  made  a  calm  and  dignified  obeisance  to  the  entering  guest. 
Frederic  felt  as  if  he  would  have  sunk  into  the  ground  as  he 
bowed  in  reply  5  and  the  next  moment  he  hastily  retired. 

In  the  morning,  he  and  his  friend  Waldenstein  met  in  the 
'  salle,  to  all  appearance  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  Po  you  ride  to-day  ?"  asked  Ernest,  in  an  indifferent  tone. 
*^  I  see  your  horse  is  standing  saddled  at  the  gale." 

"Yes,"  replied  Frederic;  "I  am  for  Spain.  There  is 
famous  WQrk  going  on  there^  they  tell  me  ;  and  I  am  weary  of 
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dependence,  and  ashamed  of  my  increasing  obligations  to  your 
family." 

*^  Ob,  as  for  the  obligations  they  are  all  on  our  side  ;  J  beg 
you  will  not  mention  them !     Fine  weather." 

"Very  fine.     Adieu." 

"  A(}ieu."  And  so  the  two  friends  parted,  who  were  not 
destined  to  meet  for  many  years. 


*  CHAPTER  III. 

Tell  us  this.     Have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ? 
Nothing  but  my  fortune. — Shakspeare. 

Not  for  many  years,  it  has  been  said,  were  the  friends  de* 
stined  to  meet  again.  The  interval  must  be  like  one  of  those 
blanks  in  history  which  young  readers,  unwilling  to  part  with 
the  personages  who  have  taken  hold  of  their  imagination,  strive 
to  fill  up  by  conjecture,  when  sitting  round  a  Christmas  fire. 
Waldenstein  returned  to  Holland  and  to  trade.  He  lost  a»d 
won  fortunes  ;  he  filled  city  offices  ;  he  married  a  burgo* 
master's  daughter  ;  he  dandled  his  own  children  on  his  knee  ; 
filled  his  pipe  with  tobacco  of  his  own  importing  ;  and  some- 
times saw  rising  dimly  upon  his  waking  dream,  through  the 
smoke,  the  air-built  castle  of  his  youth,  and  the  shadowy  forms 
of  Belcour  and  the  beautiful  Fran§oise. 

As  for  the  chevalier,  he  was  a  soldier.  He  beat,  and  was 
beaten  ;  he  wounded,  and  received  wounds ;  he  lost  blood  and 
g^ned  glory ;  he  suffered  hunger  and  thirst,  and  cold  and  heat, 
and  toil ;  ho  enjoyed  ease,  and  abundance,  and  amusement,  and 
.lK>nour  ;  he  loved,  and  laughed,  and  wept;  he  marched,  and 
countermarched,  driving  through  one  country,  and  being  driven 
through  another ; — in  fine,  he  returned  to  Paris,  almost  as  poor 
in  gold  as  he  had  lefl  it,  but  rich  in  the  renown  of  a  captaincy — 
hie  expression  sobered  by  time,  and  thought,  and  vicissitude, 
and  his  brow  scarred  with  the  marks  that  are  termed  honourable, 
apparently  because  they  are  received  for  hire. 

Frederic  had  loved  frequently,  and  his  heart  had  been  broken 
over  and  over  again  many  times  ;  but  he  was  still  unmarried. 
He  had  never,  in  the  course  of  bis  peregrinations^  visited  Hoi* 
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land,  nor  had  he  heard  a  syllable  about  his  old  friends  and 
patrons  in  that  country.  £?en  Ernest's  sister,  the  fair  young 
Agnes,  must  have  long  ago  been  ripe  enough  for  transplanting, 
and  was  perhaps  ere  now  a  wife  and  a  mother.  As  for  Ma- 
dame Scarron,  the  last  news  he  had  heard  respectingher  was, 
that  her  husband  had  died,  and  left  her  in  great  distress  and 
poverty.  Why  had  he  not  flown  back  on  the  wings  of  Iotc 
and  renewed  hope  as  soon  as  intelligence  so  interesting  reached 
his  ear  ?  Alas,  alas !  because  Frederic  was  not  a  hero  of 
romance !  He  was  no  longer  a  stripling,  flitting  about  the 
brink  of  the  current  of  the  business  of  life,  but  a  man  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict  of  the  waters,  striving  against  the  storm, 
and  steadying  himself  in  the  tide. 

As  soon,  however,  as  he  did  reach  Paris,  he  hastened  to  the 
Rue  d'£nfer  with  a  feeling  of  deep  interest,  to  use  no  stronger 
expression.  The  house  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  a  crowd  of 
the  lower  grades  of  society  had  built  their  mud  hovels  among 
the  ruins.  To  them  Madame  Scarron  was  unknown,  except 
by  name.  They  could  only  tell,  that  she  had  been  applying, 
and  in  vain,  to  the  proud  King  Louis  for  the  continuation  of  a 
paltry  pension  enjoyed  by  ber  husband ;  and  that,  when  her 
hopes  had  failed  her,  she  had  retired  from  a  house  then  too 
large  for  her  means.  Frederic  had  little  time  allowed  him  to 
prosecute  his  inquiries.  His  regiment  was  one  of  those  that 
had  been  draughted  from  other  places  to  swell  the  pomp  of  war 
against  Holland  ;  and  he  received  orders  almost  immediately 
to  continue  his  march. 

All  was  gayety  in  Paris.  The  very  lowest  of  the  people 
seemed  to  feel  that  they  lived  under  a  king  to  whom  royalty 
would  have  been  tasteless  without  the  trappings  of  its  splendour. 
Neighbours  feasted  one  another  on  tables  spread  in  the  open 
street ;  wine  flowed  from  fountains  at  every  corner  ;  and  even 
brandy,  whicli  was  formerly  used  exclusively  as  one  of  the 
poisons  which  the  faculty  term  medicines,  was  now  permitted 
to  be  retailed  in  stalls  as  a  poison  for  the  people,  under  its  own 
name.  The  "  carrousels**  of  the  court  far  exceeded  in  splen- 
dour the  tournaments  of  earlier  times.  At  these  the  king 
appeared  pubhcly,  with  all  the  crown  diamonds  sparkling  on 
his  person  and  on  that  of  his  horse ;  and  the  mimicry  of  chivalry 
was  witnessed  by  half  the  beauties  of  the  world,  seated  under 
triumphal  arches. 

At  Versailles,  the  scene  was  still  more  maf^nificent.  The 
lists  for  running  at  the  ring  were  placed  as  if  by  enchantment 
On  one  occasion  the  cavalcade  of  great  personages  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  gilt  car  eighteen  feet  high,  fifteen  broad,  and  twentjr- 
four  long,  representing  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  The  four  Ages, 
of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron, — the  celestial  Signs, — the  Sea- 
sons, and  the  Hours,  followed  this  car  on  foot.  All  were  dis- 
tinctly characterized.  Shepherds  carried  the  materials  for  the 
enclosures,  which  were  placed  and  adjusted  to  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  mingled  at  intervals  with  that  of  violins  and  other  in- 
struments. The  attendants  of  Apollo's  car  opened  the  festival 
of  gallantry  by  reciting  verses  adapted  to  the  scene  and  persons. 

When  the  night  came  on ,  the  spot  chosen  for  the  feast  was 
lighted  by  four  thousand  large  flambeaux  ;  and  the  tables  were 
served  by  two  hundred  persons,  representing  the  seasons,  the 
fauns,  sylvans,  and  dryades,  with  shepherds,  grape  gatherers, 
and  reapers.  Pan  and  Diana  advanced  upon  a  moving  moun- 
tain, and  descended  to  place  upon  the  board  the  luxuries  of  the 
woods  and  plains.  Behind  the  tables,  in  a  semicircle,  rose  up 
all  at  once  a  theatre  filled  with  musical  performers  in  concert. 
The  arcades  which  surrounded  the  table  and  theatre  were  deco- 
rated with  five  hundred  chandeliers  ;  and  a  gilt  balustrade  ran 
round  the  vast  circuit.* 

The  pavilions  of  Marii  were  constructed  on  the  same  seal© 
of  magnificence,  to  which  was  added  a  peculiarly  fine  and  deli- 
cate attention  ^n  the  part  of  the  king  ;  for  each  of  the  lady 
visiters  found  in  the  apartment  allotted  to  her  a  complete  toi- 
lette, in  which  nothing  was  found  wanting  that  could  minister 
to  the  (Purposes  of  convenience  and  luxury. 

The  Chevalier  de  Belcour,  the  day  before  renewing  his 
march,  having  received  an  invitation,  owing  to  the  good  offices 
of  a  friend,  not  only  to  witness,  but  to  partake  of  a  royal  enter- 
tainment of  rather  a  peculiar  nature,  given  at  Chantilly,  re- 
paired in  due  time  to  the  scene  of  festivity.  The  soldier  was 
greatly  surprised  by  a  degree  of  splendour  which  he  had  never 
before  even  imagined.  It  was  early  in  the  evening  when  he 
arrived,  but  the  company  were  already  wandering  through  the 
Hiagnificent  walks.  Among  these,  not  the  least  remarkable 
were  the  shady  alleys  which  led  through  a  grove  of  orange- 
trees  ;  and  Frederic  was  almost  surprised  for  a  moment  into  the 
idea  that  magic  had  been  really  concerned  in  the  miracle.  On 
leaning,  however,  on  the  palisades,  which  were  breast  high, 
and  interwoven  with  jasmine  and  tuberoses,  he  discovered  that 
those  aromatic  fruits  were  planted  incases,  and  did  not,  as  they 
appeared  to  dp,  spring  naturally  out  of  the  ground  in  a  climate 

♦  YQU»ir«, 
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10  different  from  their  own.  Farther  on,  an  ancient  wood  of 
lofty  moss-grown  trees  stood  severe  and  solemn  in  the  midst  of 
these  beautiful  frivolities  of  art. 

The  evening  was  deliciously  mild,  but  dark  ;  for  the  sky  was 
covered  with  clouds,  and  the  company  began  to  long  for  the 
illuminations.  Presently  their  wishes  were  fulfilled,  at  least  in  the 
spirit  ;  for  the  full  round  moon,  throwing  aside  the  curtains 
that  had  encumbered  her,  came  forth  in  light  and  beauty.  Her 
appearance  was  hailed  by  a  concert,  which  carried  one  back  in 
fancy  to  the  adorations  of  the  Sabeans.  A  burst  of  music 
teemed  to  shake  the  air  of  the  forest ;  and  when  it  bad  sunk 
into  silence,  a  solitary  blast  of  the  horn  sounded,  and  was  echoed, 
in  measured  time,  from  various  points  of  the  scene.  Another 
flourish  of  lofty  music  rose  suddenly  up,  in  which  were  mingled 
the  voices  of  all  the  known  instruments  both  of  war  and  peace ; 
and,  as  if  conjured  by  the  sound,  a  noble  stag,  followed  by  a 
body  of  huntsmen  glittering  with  gold  and  gems,  and  led  on  by 
the  king  in  person,  flashed  past  like  some  pageant  of  appari- 
tions. The  forest  rang  with  the  acclamations  of  the  moonlight 
chase  ;  and  many  of  the  spectators,  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  the 
strictest  etiquette  that  ever  was  known  in  Europe,  excited  al- 
most to  phrensy,  could  not  hold  for  their  lives  from  rushing 
helter-skelter  after. 

The  chase  was  at  length  over  ;  the  hunters  returned,  and 
the  festive  tables  were  set  out  on  places  strewed  with  jonquils 
for  a  earpet,  and  under  canopies  of  purple  and  gold.  At  the 
table  of  the  king,  who  piqued  himself  on  his  devotion  to  the 
fair  sex,  the  ladies  were  waited  upon  by  the  gentlemen,  and 
Louis  himself  stood  behind  the  chair  of  Madame  de  Montespan. 
The  spectators  were  permitted  to  walk  round  the  exhibition  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  songs  and  music  whiled  away  the  hours. 

It  was  almost  midnight.  The  tables  became  thinner,  and 
the  dark  walks  more  crowded ;  and  the  Chevalier  de  Belcour, 
following  the  example  of  many  of  his  neighbours,  rose  up,  and 
strolled  forth  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  hour.  All  on  a  sudden, 
a  blaze  of  light  arose  from  the  forest  that  seemed  to  extinguish 
the  moon ;  and  even  when  dying  away,  it  left  innumerable 
specks  of  brilliance  hanging  like  gems  upon  Uie  trees.  A  se- 
cond discharge  of  fire-works  took  place ;  and  the  lamps  being 
completely  lighted  up,  the  whole  scene  was  as  clear  as  day. 

While  admiring  the  ma^cal  effect  of  the  illuminations,  Fred- 
eric was  struck  by  the  figure  of  a  lady  in  one  of  the  numerous 
parties  promenading  along  the  walks.  He  could  not  see 
her  face,  as  sjie  was  before  him  ;  but  her  gait  and  manner 
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reminded  him  immediately  of  his  lost  Frangoise.  The  ideas  of 
romance,  suggested  by  the  scene  around  him,  probably  lent  new 
force  to  his  recollections  ;  the  last  years  of  history  passed  away 
from  his  memory  like  a  dream  ;  and  the  things  and  persons  of 
his  early  youth  stood  before  him,  in  that  enchanted  light,  with 
all  the  vividness  of  reality. 

He  endeavoured,  by  walking  past  the  object  of  his  interest, 
to  obtain  a  view  of  her  face  ;  but  it  so  happened  that,  as  oftea 
as  he  approached  her,  she  diverged  into  one  of  the  numerous 
alleys,  and  thus  baffled  his  attempt.  Frederic  at  last  perceived 
that  the  inanoeuvre  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  lady  ;  and 
he  mentally  resolved  not  to  leave  Chantilly  till  he  had  seen  her 
face.  Affecting  to  weary  of  a  prudery  which  the  phantom 
herself  must  have  known  to  be  apparent,  he  turned  away  with 
a  slight  laugh,  and  lounged  to  another  part  of  the  walks.  As 
soon,  however,  as  he  was  out  of  her  sight,  he  darted  round  by 
another  avenue,  so  as  to  meet  her  in  front.  His  stratagem  was 
successful.  On  turning  swiftly  a  corner  of  the  palisade,  he 
found  hixnself  both  in  visible  and  tangible  contact  with  the  object 
of  his  pursuit,  who  wore  a  black  mask. 

This  circumstance  was  not  uncommon,  as  many  of  the  ladies 
had  masked  in  defence  of  their  beauty  against  the  night  air,  and 
many  more  in  that  voluptuouscourt,  from  motives  of  gallantry  j 
but  it  served  to  identify  the  full-formed,  and  almost  majestic 
figure  before  him  with  that  of  the  slighter  but  not  more  beau- 
tiful image  enshrined  in  his  memory* 

**  Madame,"  said  he,  "  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me — but  you 
bear  a  resemblance  to  one  whom  T  would  fain  see  once  more, 
before  leaving  this  country,  perhaps  for  ever.  Is  it  too  muck 
in  a  stranger — if  such  I  am«-<-to  request  that  you  will  allow  me 
to  see  your  face  ? 

Frangoise,  after  a  moment^s  hesitation,  removed  her  mask ; 
and  Frederic  started  back,  like  one  who  has  cast  suddenly  upon 
the  noon-day  sun  a  look  which  had  been  accustomed  to  dwell 
only  on  its  dawning  brightness.  Her  beauty  had  reached  the 
precise  point  of  maturity  beyond  which  is  decay,  however 
gradual,  and  before  which  is  unripeness,  however  bewitching. 
Time  had  just  touched  the  portrait  sufficiently  to  mellow  the  ex- 
pression, without  robbing  the  tints  of  one  ray  of  brilliance.  Her 
dark  eyes  were  full  of  soul,  where  before  there  had  been  only 
fire  ;  and  her  lip,  which  was  wont  to  move  and  glisten,  was 
now  tranquil  and  almost  heavy,  as  if  slumbrously  enjoying  ite 
own  velvet  richness. 

There  was  a  lurking  beam  of  triumph,  notwithstanding, 
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which  Fvederic  discovered  in  those  beautiful  eyes,  schooled  td 
mildness  both  by  feeling  and  sorrow  ;  and  while  he  gazed,  a 
slight  but  scarcely  perceptible  curl  of  the  lip  might  have  in- 
dicated to  a  close  observer  the  existence,  however  momentaryi  . 
of  that  feeling  of  pride,  unallied  to  greatness,  which  agitates  the 
breast  of  beauty  at  the  spectacle  of  some  deep  and  unequivocal 
devotion  to  her  charms.  But  if  such  feelings  really  existed, 
they  soon  fled,  at  least  in  their  external  phenomena  ;  and,  with 
a  look  and  tone  of  kindness  which  went  to  the  heart  of  the  lis- 
tener, she  addressed  him  in  one  of  the  forms  of  salutation  used 
by  old  acquaintances  on  their  meeting  again  on  the  earth. 

"  It  is  then,  indeed,"  said  she, "  my  early  friend  !  And  how 
fcres  it  with  you  in  your  pilgrimage  ?  What  prize  have  you 
drawn  in  the  lottery  of  the  world  ?" 

"  Fran^oise,"  said  Frederic,  "  it  fares  not  well  with  me  ; 
find  as  yet  I  have  drawn  nothing  but  blanks — blanks — blanks. 
You,  too,  have  been  unhappy,  if  I  must  believe  report,  in  spite 
of  which  that  face  is  radiant  with  beauty  and  content.  You  were 
left  in  poverty,  they  say,  by  your  husband  ;  and  you  solicited 
in  ^in  from  the  king  a  continuance  of  his  small  pension." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  Fran^oise,  calmly  ;  "  but  I  have  now 
obtained  my  wish.  The  amount  is  trifling,  yet  adequate  to  mj 
desires." 

•'  My  success,"  saidNFrederic,  seizing  her  hand  as  if  by  an 
uncontrollable  impulse,  ^^  small  as  it  is,  has  perhaps  been  greater 
than  yours.  Frangoise,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that,  but  for  one 
of  the  most  trivial  (Circumstances  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  hu- 
man events,  you  would  have  been  at  this  hour  a  sharer  of  my 
fortunes,  be  they  what  they  may !  Tell  me,  thou  whom  I  have 
never  ceased  to  love  since  your  beauty  first  made  a  heaven  of 
my  heart — " 

^^  Hush !  hush !  hush  !"  cried  Fran9oise  ;  ^^  this  is  mad- 
ness !"  and,  withdrawing  her  hand  and  her  eyes,  she  retreated 
some  steps  from  her  lover.  The  next  moment,  however,  her 
eyes  rested  again  upon  him,  and  with  a  glance  filled  with  almost 
tender  hesitation  ;  but  suddenly,  as  a  sound  met  her  ear  in  the 
distance/she  looked  hurriedly  along  the  path,  and  her  expression 
altered.  Her  eyes  waxed  bright,  her  cheek  flushed,  her  lips 
grew  rigid,  and  her  whole  frame  seemed  to  expand. 

Frederic  followed  the  direction  of  her  look,  and  saw  advanc- 
ing, at  some  distance,  a  man  whose  air,  by  its  extraordinary  as^ 
sumption  of  importance,  conveyed  at  first  an  idea  almost  of  the 
ludicrous.  As  the  stranger  came  nearer,  however,  his  majestic 
and  noble-looking  person  rendered  graceful  in  him  what  in  any 
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oth«r  waold  barve  seemed  the  effect  of  an  ecceotric  vanity  ;  and 
even  the  lofliness  of  bis^gure,  and  the  breadth  of  his  shoulddr9» 
conspired,  as  it  were,  to  give  warrant  for  a  dignity  of  deport- 
ment just  touching  upon  extravagance.  His  limbs  were  ejSfi 
quisitely  well  turned — a  circumstance  which  the  fashion  of  bis 
dress  rendered  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  the  delicate  conformily 
with  which  they  were  adapted  to  a. body  which  no  one  could 
have  pronounced  to  be  dther  too  stout  or  too  slender,  gave  an 
unusual  air  of  iinish  to  the  portrait.  His  hair  was  black,  and 
bis  lips  florid  and  singularly  bright.  His  glance  was  irresistibly 
penetrating,  and,  together  with  his  lofty  presence,  had  the  e&ct 
of  intimidating  the  person  he  looked  at.  For  the  rest,  he  was 
marked,  but  slightly,  with  the  small-pox;  and  hi»  face,  upoe 
the  whole,  although  exhibiting  a  fair  pro[>ortion  of  good  fea* 
tures,  was  rather  commanding  than  handsome. 

Before  Frederic  could  note  all  these  details  of  a  figure  which 
seemed  at  once  to  attract  and  overawe  scrutiny,  Fran<}oise  had 
moved  hastily  away.  Her  lover  followed,  half  in  shame  and 
half  in  indignation ;  but  striking  smartly  the  arm  of  a  man  who 
passed  at  the  moment — 

"  M.  Vatel,"  said  she,-  "  I  am  surprised  !  This  gentleman 
has  been  complaining  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  roti  at  tb^ 
supper-table  1''  She  then  walked  on,  and  the  person  addressed 
stood  still,  bending  a  glance  of  horror  and  amazement  upon  tli# 
chevalier. 

The  dignified  stranger  by  this  time  passed  by  ;  and  Frederie 
saw  him,  as  he  reached  Fran^oise,  who  appeared  to  have  slack- 
ened her  pace,  put  his  hand  to  his  hat.  Presently,  he  seen^ed 
to  recognise  her,  and  stopping  to  speak»  he  uncovered  quilie^ 
and  stood  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

'^  Sir,  what  gentleman  is  that  ?"  asked  the  chevalier,  addressr 
in^  the  person  whom  Frangoise  had  called  M.  VateL 

"  No  roti  1"  ejaculated  he  in  a  voice  of  despair — "  Sir,  ma|r 
I  solicit  the  honour  of  your  permission  to  inquire  whether  you 
did  not  jest  with  the  la^y  ?" 

<*  Tell  me  first  who  that  gentleman  is,  and  I  will  tlien  answer 
your  questions." 

'*'  Pshaw  I  that  is  only  the  king.— Did  you  actually  say,  no 
roti?"  .  . 

**  The  king !    The  widow  Scarron.l    The  p<^ultxy -rgiil  I " 

«  N— .ft—no  roti  ?" 

^^Roti!  What  is  it  you  inquire?  There  was  asipuce^ly  i^  r^tf 
at  the  table  where  I  supped,  nor  at  the  one  next  it ;  but  tbe 

Vol.  H.— 21 
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nSt  of  the  ttxrenty'-five  I  had  no  opportunity  of  obserying,  and  I 
did  not  even  obtain  a  sight  of  the  royal  table." 

<^  No  roti  at  two  tables !  I  am  lost !  I  am  dishonoured  for 
ever !  Oh  Vatel,  Vatel,  thy  glory  is  departed  from  thee !"  and 
the  prince's  chief  cook  slapped  his  forehead,  and  hurried  dis- 
tractedly away.  The  affair  of  the  roti  by  no  means  ended 
here ;  for  aAer  Frederic  had  walked  about  for  some  time,  in 
perplexity  about  equal  to  Vaters,  he  saw  the  latter  standing  in 
an  attitude  of  despair  under  a  tree,  while  the  duke  his  master, 
in  person,  and  the  cook  Gourville,  were  attempting  ta  comfort 
him. 

^*  It  was  excellent !"  said  the  prince ;  ''  nothing  could  have 
gone  better ;  his  majesty's  supper  was  allowed  by  every  one 
to  be  the  most  admirable  thing  that  ever  was  seen." 

'*  Your  highness's  goodness,"  replied  Vatel,  **  completes 
my  unhappiness.  I  am  sensible  the  roti  was  wanting  at  two 
tables !"  Some  time  after,  Frederic  saw  the  unhappy  cook 
watching  anxiously  the  return  of  the  purveyors,  whom  he  ex- 
pected with  fish,  having  despatched  persons  for  that  purpose  to 
all  the  sea-ports. 

^*  What !"  said  he  ;  ^^  is  this  all  ?"  as  two  loads  came  in  at 
the  gate. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  purveyor,  thinking  that  it  was  only 
his  own  proportion  that  was  referred  to — ^'this  is  all." 

^<  Only  two  loads  of  fish  ;  I  am  overwhelmed — annihilated  1 
I  cannot  stand  this  !  It  is  impossible  to  outlive  such  repeated 
disgrace — "  and  he  rushed  into  the  house.  Frederic,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  embarrassments,  was  half  surprised  and 
half  amused  by  so  singular  a  display  of  sensibility  ;  but  there 
was  something  in  Vatel's  eye,  as  he  retreated,  which  was  too 
alarming  to  be  smiled  at,  and  he  followed  him  hastily.  He 
was  loo  late ;  the  cook  had  locked  himself  into  a  room  ;  and 
Frederic  heard  a  low,  dull  sound,  which  his  practised  ear  re^ 
cognised  as  that  produced  by  the  stab  of  a  sword  in  the  human 
body.  Before  he  could  burst  open  the  door,  it  was  repeated 
three  times ;  and  when  at  last  he  succeeded  in  forcing  an  en- 
trance, he  saw  the  illustrious  Vatel  lying  dead  ypon  the  floor.* 

The  Chevalier  de  Belcour  arrived  at  Paris  just  in  time  to 
set  out  at  the  proper  hour  with  his  regiment  for  Holland.  All 
the  world  knows  the  history  of  this  famous  Dutch  expedition, 
which  is,  on  more  accounts  than  onct  among  the  most  remarka- 
ble military  enterprises  on  record.    The  Pigrisians  took  leave 
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of  their  friends,  as  if  they  were  going  to  execution,  ^*  Good 
heavens!''  exclaims  Madame  de  S^vigne,  ^^what  a  war  it  is 
likely  to  be !  the  most  bloody  and  dangerous  one,  according 
to  all  accounts,  that  has  taken  place  since  the  passage  of 
Charles  VIIL  into  Italy.  It  is  truly  an  astonishing  enterprise." 
Nothing,  we  are  told,  was  heard  but  the  sound  of  weeping 
throughout  the  whole  court. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  were  on  a  scale  of  i^len* 
dour  and  magnitude  which  seemed  singularly  well  fitted  to  dis- 
sipate such  apprehensions.  The  French  and  English  fleets 
had  joined  forces^  the  former  consisting  of  thirty  fifty -gun  ships, 
and  the  latter  of  a  hundred  sail.  By  land,  the  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  Marshal  Turenne,  and  the 
Duke  of  Luxembourg,  marched  one  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand men.  There  never  had  been  seen  before  in  the  field  so 
magnificent  and  well-disciplined  a  body  of  troops.  Martinet, 
who  has  lefl  his  name  to  all  succeeding  disciplinarians,  had 
^Irilled  the  infantry  almost  into  the  perfection  of  the  present  day ; 
and  instead  of  the  spears,  which  continued  greatly  in  use,  had 
put  into  the  hands  of  some  regiments,  as  their  regular  weapon, 
the  deadly  and  desperate  bayonet.  The  Chevalier  de  Fouvilles 
had  done  nearly  as  much  for  the  cavalry.  The  generals  were  the 
greatest  in  Europe  ;  the  soldiers  were  the  bravest  and  best  paid* 
The  funds  of  the  expedition  were  ample,  even  to  extravagance. 
What  more  could  Louis  XIV.  have  done  to  fiix  upon  his  owu 
glory,  and  that  of  France,  the  admiring  gaze  ot  posterity  ?  He 
carried  with  him  a  historiographer  to  write  his  conquests. 

The  Dutch  army  consisting  in  the  whole  only  of  twenty-five 
thousand  bad  soldiers,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  unable  to  take 
the  field,  and  the  French  crossed  the  Rhine  in  triumph.  They 
were  received  by  a  cry  for  mercy  from  the  two  foot  regiments, 
who  had  laid  down  their  arms  ;  but  so  great  was  the  valour  of 
the  invaders,  that  the  young  Duke  of  Longueville  (who  happened 
to  be  tipsy)  Crying  out  *' Give  the  scoundrels  no  quarter!'* 
shot  one  of  their  officers  dead  with  his  pistol.  On  seeing  this, 
the  two  regiments  of  Dutch  caught  up  their  arms  again  in  des- 
peration, and  gave  battle  to  the  host.  Blood  was  shed  on  both 
sides,  and  among  other  losses,  the  French  had  to  lament  tliat 
of  the  valiant  duke  himself. 

When  this  celebrated  passage  was  effected,  every  thing 
became  easy.  One  after  another,  the  provinces  of  Utrecht, 
Overyssel,  and  Guelders  were  reduced  ;  and  the  fall  of  Am- 
sterdam was  hourly  expected  to  put  the  seal  to  the  fate  of  Hol« 
land.     In  this  dreadful  predicament,  the  States  sued  for  peace ; 
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but  tlie  terms  offered  them  beingf  only  sacb  as  the  pride  of 
iaeanity  could  propose,  or  the  meanness  of  sUrery  accept,  the 
glorious  Hollanders  rose  up  in  their  wrath  and  desperation,  and, 
tearing  open  the  sluices  of  their  dykes,  called  in  the  assistance 
of  the  sea  to  preserve  their  freedom* 

The  torrent  rolled  far  ofer  the  land.  The  catUo  were 
drowned  in  their  pastures  ;  and  the  peasant  saw  without  a  mur- 
mur his  little  possessions  floating  away.  Stern,  silent,  and 
alone,  Amsterdam  stood,  a  city  of  the  ocean,  with  her  navies 
iriding  above  the  fields,  where  but  yesterday  her  young  children 
bad  played.  Then  came  famine  into  her  dw^lings,  and  the 
fMings  of  thirst,  which  the  sight  of  the  bitter  waters  of  the  sea 
only  rendered  more  terrible.  What  of  that  ?  Amsterdam  was 
still  free ;  and  the  rush  and  roar  of  her  native  element,  and  the 
¥oice  of  the  winds,  as  they  swept  over  its  bosom,  seemed  like 
the  music  of  heaven  to  her  ear. 

No  farther  conquests  could  be  made  in  a  country  which  was 
under  water !  but  when  the  winter  came  on,  and  highways  oT 
ice  wore  formed  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  struggle  recom- 
menced. The  Chevalier  de  Belcour  was  at  this  time  in  garri- 
son at  Utrecht,  where  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  commanded. 
Frederic  had  more  than  once  refused  promotion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remaining  in  the  district  in  which  was  situated  the 
village  of  Bodegrave.  Any  danger,  he  knew,  to  which  it  might 
be  exposed,  would  proceed  from  Utrecht ;  and  he  determined 
to  embrace  the  present,  as  the  only  opportunity  that  might 
perhaps  ever  be  in  his  power,  of  making  a  return  for  the  kind- 
nesses he  had  received  from  the  family  of  Waldenstein,  by 
watching  over  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  property. 

An  expedition  of  a  very  singular  and  daring  description  was 
now  planned  by  General  Luxembourg :  and  Frederic  eagprly 
enlisted  himself  as  a  volunteer,  partly  in  the  idea  that  their 
march  might  be  through  Bodegrave,  and  partly  excited  by  the 
romantic  nature  of  the  enterprise.  On  a  dark  and  freezing 
night,  the  general  collected  his  troops,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
thousand  choseTi  men,  the  whole  beinsf  provided  with  skates, 
and  they  set  forth  over  the  ice  to  surprise  the  Hague.  When 
Ihey  teO:  Utrecht  it  was  clear  frosty  weather,  and  the  effect  of 
the  moon  and  stars  upon  the  even  sheet  of  ice,  over  which  they 
Swept  like  a  breozp,  was  truly  magical.  By  degrees,  as  they 
advanced,  the  visible  horizon  of  earth  was  obscured  by  va- 
pour, and  they  could  see  nothing  around,  above,  or  beneath 
them,  but  a  circular  expanse  of  ice,  bounded  at  tbo  edge  by 
thick  gray  clouds,  and  canopied  by  the  starry  curtain  of  the  sky. 
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The  strange  groaning  sound  which  ever  and  anon  boomed 
along  the  frozen  wilderness,  fapd  at  first  something  inexpressibly 
terrific  to  the  imagination  ;  and  as  it  died  fitfully  away  in  the 
distance,  the  space  surrounding  them  seemed  extended  almost 
to  infinity.  The  sky  at  length  was  gradually  covered  by  the 
vapours  rising,  as  if  from  the  edges  of  the  pircle  of  eartli ;  a 
veil  of  dull  and  hazy  white  overspread  the  heavens  and  obscured 
the  stars  ;  and  a  dim  round  spot  of  watery  brightness  was  the 
only  indication  of  the  site  of  the  moon,  by  which  alone  they 
could  now  steer  their  course. 

A  rapid  thaw  had  come  on  ;  their  skates  sunk  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  ice  at  every  sweep  ;  and  at  last,  the  water  gath« 
ering  upon  the  surface,  as  it  was  agitated  by  the  night-wind 
that  had  now  risen,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  sea.  Tiie 
wind  increased  ;  the  sky  grew  blacker  and  blacker ;  their  foot* 
ing  became  more  spungy  and  insecure ;  they  plunged  almost 
to  the  knee  ;  and  the  ice  groaned  and  cracked  beneath  them. 
£very  one  looked  upoq.  himself  as  lost;  and  <he  horrors  of  a 
fate  hitherto  untold  in  story,  and  appearing  to  belong  neither  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  land  nor  of  the  sea,  appalled  the  boldest 
imagination. 

At  lenfrth  a  faint  twinkling  light  appeared  in  the  distance^ 
sometimes  seen  and  sometimes  lost  in  the  varying  atmosphere ; 
and  they  had  the  satisfaction,  such  as  it  was,  of  at  least  know- 
ing the  relative  bearings  of  the  place  on  which  they  were  about 
to  perish.  The  light  proceeded  from  a  strong  fort  in  the  ene- 
my's hands,  impregnable  without  cannon  ;  and  what  added  bit- 
terness to  their  misery,  was  the  knowledge  that  beyond  this  fort 
was  a  dyke,  which  in  all  probability  afforded  a  path,  however 
narrow  and  muddy,  by  which  they  could  have  returned  to 
Utrecht.  The  fort,  however,  was  the  gate  to  this  avenira  of 
safety  ;  and,  even  if  they  had  possessed  the  requisite  means  of 
siege,  if  it  was  defended  for  a  single  day,  they  would  either  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  waters,  in  the  continuance  of  the  thaw,  or 
perish  miserably  through  cold  and  fatigue. 

But  any  thing  was  better  than  inaction.  The  water  creep- 
ing insidiously  around  them  was  a  deadlier  enemy  than  stone 
walls  or  cannon-shot ;  and  they  determined  at  least  to  make  a 
rush  upon  the  immoveable  masonry  of  the  fort,  and  provoke 
the  fire  of  its  defenders.  It  is  impossible  4o  account  for  the 
result.  It  may  have  been  that  the  sight  of  so  large  a  body  of 
men  rushing  in  upon  them,  as  if  from  the  open  sea,  their  num- 
ber multiplied,  and  even  their  individual  forms  distorted  and 
magnified  in  the  mist,  struck  a  panic  terror  into  the  hearts  of 

21* 
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the  garrison ;  while  this  may  have  been  increased  by  the 
aboQts  of  courage  or  despair,  booming  wildly  over  the  icy 
Waste,  and  mingling  like  the  voices  of  demons  with  the  rising 
wind.  But  however  it  was,  the  gates  of  the  fort  opened  at 
their  approach,  and  the  helpless  and  half-frozen  adventurers 
rushed  in  without  striking  a  blow.* 

The  conquerors  being  too  numerous  to  receive  proper  ac- 
commodation within  the  walls,  and  at  all  events  the  ferocious 
genera]  being  desirous  of  rewarding  his  troops  for  the  fatigues 
they  had  undergone,  gave  up  to  their  mercy  the  village,  or 
rather  small  town  of  Bodegrave,  which  was  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Rending  the  air  with  their  shouts  of  triumph 
and  exultation,  the  fiend-like  soldiery  sallied  forth  in  a  body 
towards  their  prey ;  and  as  the  torches  they  carried,  for  the 

Surpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  peaceful  dwellings  before  them, 
ared  jn  the  wind,  they  must  have  seemed  like  a  legion  of 
demons  rushing  through  the  ait  upon  some  errand  of  hell. 

Frederic,  in  the  mean  time,  although  the  idea  had  never 
occurred  to  him  of  a  ferocity  hitherto  unknown  in  this  war, 
had  proceeded  alone  to  the  village  by  a  well-known  path,  as 
soon  as  the  fort  surrendered.  The  inhabitants  were  in  bed, 
and  he  retched  the  house  of  the  Waldensteins  unobserved. 
Ho  ^  knew  not  how  to  give  notice  of  his  presence  without 
creating  alarm.  He  listened  at  the  door,  but  all  was  silent, 
•nd  then  at  the  bed-room  windows.  Presently  he  was  at- 
tracted by  a  sound,  as  if  of  some  motion  within,  to  a  window 
which  he  remembered  as  the  one  bdonging  to  the  chamber  of 
Agnes,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  family  ;  and  the  soldier's 
lieart  was  softened  as  he  stood  listening  on  a  spot  which  had 
once  been  holy  ground  to  his  imagination. 

Agnes,  even  more  than  her  brother,  had  been  bis  friend,  his 
Intimate,  his  associate ;  and  even  at  this  moment  his  heart 
emote  him,  as  he  remembered  the  start  and  the  flush  with 
which  she  had  been  wont  to  listen  to  his  confidences  on  the 
subject  of  that  strange  prestige,  which  had  so  long  hung  upon 
Ws  thoughts.  Their  parting  scene  was  before  him — her 
pale  cheek,  and  wild  but  tearless  eye — her  look,  her  last  long, 
strange  look  !  The  sound  was  in  bis  ears,  which  he  bad  heard 
just  after  turning  his  back  upon  the  house  ;  and  he  asked  him- 
ftelf,  as  he  did  then,  whether  it  had  really  been  the  voice  of 
Agnes, — a  cry  of  agpny,  which  her  girlish  pride  had  repressed 
in  his  presence. 

•Voltaiw. 
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But  what  was  this  to  him  now  ?  How  many  years  had 
passed  since  that  parting !  Was  she  stili  alive  ?  Had  she 
loved  another  ?  Was  she  married  ?  A  thousand  such  ques* 
tions  swept  tumultuously  across  his  mind,  and  he  wondered  at 
the  agitation  which  they  caused. 

"  Yes,*'  said  he,  at  length,  almost  aloud ;  "  I  will  meet 
Agnes  first,  if  she  be  alive  and  in  this  house !  If  she.  be  dead* 
my  voice  will  not  disturb  her  ;  if  she  be  married  I  have  no  ill 
designs,  that  I  need  fear  to  awake  her  husband." — He  tapped 
gently  at  the  window,  and  called  her  name  in  alow  voice.  In 
an  instant,  the  window-curtain  was  withdrawn,  the  casement 
thrown  open,  and  Agnes  stood  before  him.  Frederic's  first 
impulse  was  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms ;  but  he  perceived  that 
she  was  iindressed,  as  if  she  had  just  risen  out  of  bed,  and  he 
paused  in  wonder,  and  almost  dismay. 

Her  beauty,  since  their  parting,  had  ripened  into  its  mid^ 
summer  richness  ;  but  her  cheek  seemed  as  pale  and  cold  as 
statuary  marble.  She  advanced  slowly  and  silently  to  the 
window,  fixing  upon  him  a  look  which  fi-oze  his  blood,  he 
knew  not  why. 

**  Agnes!"  said  he  at  length,  faintly,  while  a  thrill,  resem* 
bling  that  of  superstitious  terror,  ran  through  his  heart. 

*' Frederic,  1  come!" — Frederic  trembled,  for  the  tone 
was  not  like  that  of  a  living  being, 

'*  You  have  tarried  long,"  she  continued,  her  voite  dying 
almost  to  a  whisper  ;  •*  but  I  knew  you  would  come  at  last! 
Chide  me  not,  dearest,  for  it  is  the  weakness  of  my  sex  which 
chills  my  veins,  and  shakes  my  soul  to  its  foundation.  Oh, 
Frederic!  stand  frpm  between  me  and  the  moon,  that  at  this 
awful  moment  I  may  see  the  light  of  heaven  !" 

"  Agnes  !  Agnes  !"  cried  he,  in  a  kind  of  delirium. 

*•  Frederic,  I  come  !"  She  leaned  out  of  the  \\  indow,  and 
he  opened  his  arms.  He  would  have  spoken  :  but,  oppressed 
with  an  indefinite  horror,  his  lips  moved  without  being  able  to 
articulate  a  sound. 

"  I  come  !^'  she  shrieked  alond— "  spirit  of  my  Frederic,  I 
come !"  and  sunk  lifeless  in  his  arms. 

The  noise  awoke  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  Ernest  Walden- 
stein  was  the  first  to  rush  into  his  sister^s  chamber.  A  few 
words  were  sufficient  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  this 
strange  meeting  ;  and  Agnes  having  been  consigned  to  the 
care  of  the  other  females,  Frederic  was  admitted  into  the 
house. 

The  first  salutations  of  the  friends  were  scafcely  oVer,  when 
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they  were  startled  hy  a  confused  noise  of  shouts  and  sereams 
from  the  village ;  and  on  opening  a  window  in  alarm,  they 
saw  the  glare  of  the  already  burning  houses  illumining  the  sky. 

The  practised  soldier  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  mean- 
ing of  the  disturbance ;  and,  in  perplexity  mingled  with  terror, 
he  began  to  barricade  the  house.  He  was  aware  that,  what- 
ever effect  his  entreaties  might  have  had  with  the  general, 
neither  his  personal  influence  nor  his  rank  in  the  army  would 
be  of  much  avail  on  an  occasion  like  this.  The  flames 
continued  to  spread,  till  the  street  at  a  little  distance  from  tbe 
windows  was  seen  as  clearly  as  at  noon-day  ;  and  the  scene 
psesented  became  such  as  is  too  horrible  for  description. 
Every  where  women  were  seen  flying  almost  naked  from  the 
brutal  and  now  intoxicated  soldiery  ;  and  when  their  kinsmen 
rushed  to  their  protection,  they  were  massacred  before  their 
eyes. 

Nearer  and  nearer  swept  the  flames,  and  rolled  the  tumult ; 
till  at  last  the  Waldcnstein  family  could  recognise  the  voices 
of  their  neighbours  in  the  screams  of  terror,  or  i\ie  burst  of 
rage  and  execration.  The  troops,  maddened  by  wine,  were 
now  in  such  a  state,  that  the  command  even  of  tlieir  general 
would  have  been  disregarded  ;  and  Frederic,  aware  Hbat  the 
house,  barricaded  as  it  was,  could  not  stand  an  attack  for  ten 
minutes,  promptly  resolved  upon  flight.  Tbe  first  blow  struck 
upon  the  door  by  the  military  assassins  was  the  signal  for  de- 
parture ;  and  the  family,  headed  by  Frederic,  who  remembered 
the  way  distinctly,  left  the  liouse  by  the  back-windows,  and 
set  out  upon  their  journey  over  the  midnight  ice  to  the  nearest 
town,  -^ 

After  suffering  almost  incredible  hardships,  the  fugitives 
arrived  at  the  Hague  ;  from  whence  Frederic  transmitted  a 
letter  to  General  Luxembourg,  explaining  the  causes  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  stating  in  strong  terms  his  reprobation  of  the  un- 
manly and  unofHcerlike  conduct  of  those,  whoever  they  might 
be,  who  had  given  up  to  the  rage  of  the  ruihan  soldiery  a  }>eace- 
ful  and  unoffending  village.  He  concluded  by  demanding,  on 
the  part  of  the  Waldenstein  family,  a  very  large  sum,  at  which 
they  estimated  their  losses  ;  intimating  his  intention,  in.caseof 
a  refusal,  to  lay  the  affair  before  the  king,  who  was  well- 
known  to  be  averse,  both  from  policy  and  inclination,  to  atro- 
cities so  uncalled-for  and  so  shocking. 

Luxembourg,  without  noticing  in  any  manner  the  contents 
of  his  oflicer^s  letter,  simply  ordered  him  to  return  to  his  duty, 
and  on  his  refusing  to  comply,  found  him  guilty  of  desertion. 
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and  condemned  him  to  death  when  taken.     Such  was  the 
result  of  Frederic's  military  expedition  into  Holland. 

Another  great  hiatus  occurs  in  our  history ;  and  when  we. 
find  its  here  again,  he  is  seated  in  a  Dutch  counting-house, 
staring  moodily  in  the  face  of  his  partner,  Ernest  Waldenstein. 

**  Ruin,"  said  be — *'  absolute,  unavoidable  ruin  !  We  might 
still  do  well — ay,  nobly — were  it  possible  to  temporize  ;  but  we 
must  meet  our  engagements  next  month,  or  else  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  contracting  new  ones.  I  see  no  help  for  it — 
we  must  shut  the  doors.'* 

"So  we  must,"  replied  Waldenstein,  with  a  mercantile 
apathy.  "  I  will  go  back  to  Bodegrave,  and  live  in  a  hut, 
where  I  had  once  a  palace. — And  you  ?" 

*'  I  will  return  to  the  French  army.  Agnes  and  I  shall  set 
out  for  Paris  instantly,  where  I  will  explain  my  conduct  to  the 
king  in  person,  and  solicit  not  only  pardon,  but  an  indemnifi- 
cation." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Waldenstein  ;  '«  you  can  be  of  no  use  here  ; 
go  at  once,  in  God's  name.'*  The  plan  was  soon  completed  ; 
and  Frederic  and  his  wife  prepared  to  leave  Holland. 

"  If  I  should  happen  to  see  your  incognita  ?"  said  Frederic, 
in  taking  leave,  "have  you  any  message  1"  Waldenstein 
mused  and  smiled. 

" She  was  a  sweet  creature,"  persisted  Frederic,  "that  is 
the  truth  of  it!" 

•'  Ay,  ay !  sugars  have  fallen !"  said  the  merchant,  and  he 
went  back  into  his  counting-house. 

The  travellers  had  not  proceeded  far  into  France,  when  ihey , 
saw  that,  as  Protestants,  they  could  hope  for  no  favour  at 
the  bigoted  court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  former  edict  of  Nantz 
had  been  repealed,  and  every  where  the  people  were  seen  flying 
from  the  terrprs  of  a  conversion  which  was  to  be  effected  by 
fire  and  sword.  In  the  midst  of  these  horrors,  the  court  was 
feasting  at  Versailles,  with  a  splendour  which  would  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  most  luxurious  monarchs  of  Asia  ;  and 
Louis,  while  with  one  hand  he  signed  a  decree  which  inun- 
dated his  country  with  blood  and  tears,  with  the  other  beckoned 
into  their  magical  existence  the  paradises  of  Trianon  and 
Marli.  The  marriages  followed  of  some  of  the  king's  natural 
children,  and  added  to  the  festivities  of  the  time  ;  and  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  incidental  on  the  union  between 
the  grandson  of  the  great  Conde  and  Mademoiselle  de  Nantz, 
daughter  of  Louis  and  Madame  de  Montcspan,  that  Frederic 
and  his  wife  entered  Paris. 
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ProototiQn  cr  even  reinstatement  in  tlie  army,  seemed  now  to 
be  out  of  the  question  ;  but  the  Chevalier  determined,  since  he 
had  come  so  far,  not  to  leave  the  capital  without  at  least  bring- 
ing forward  the  claims  of  the  Waldenstein  family  to  an  indein- 
niHcation  for  their  unmerited  losses.  This,  he  knew,  had  been 
granted  to  other  individuals  with  a  truly  princely  munificence ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  circumstance  of  one  of  the  daughters 
being  married  to  a  French  officer  distinguished  for  his  services, 
if  not  for  his  rank,  would  rather  have  a  beneficial  efiect  than 
otherwise  on  the  suit  of  the  Waldcnsteins. 

He  attended  the  court  for  some  time  on  this  business,  without 
appearing  to  make  any  sensible  progress, — and  no  wonder ;  for 
he  knew  not  a  human  being  among  the  crowd  of  sycophants 
and  loose  women  by  whom  the  throne  was  surrounded.  At 
last,  however,  when  just  about  to  return  in  despair  to  Holland,  he 
seemed  to  have  made  some  impression,  he  knew  not  how,  nor 
in  what  quarter.  A  gentleman  called  upon  him  several  times  to 
inquire  into  the  particulars  of  his  story,  and  warned  him  against 
leaving  Paris  before  the  affair  was  finally  settled. 

And  it  was  at  length  settled^ — and  in  a  manner  that  seemed 
to  him  to  be  quite  incomprehensible.  Besides  an  indemnifica- 
tion to  the  Waldcnsteins,  greater  than  had  been  applied  for^  be 
received  his  pay  since  the  period  of  what  had  been  termed  his 
desertion,  together  with  a  gratuity  for  his  services,  accompanied 
by  a  regular  discharge  from  the  army.  Frederic  at  last  found  it 
impossible  to  attribute  his  good  fortune  to  any  thing  but  his  own 
resplendent  merit,  while  the  discharge  was  set  down  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  a  Protestant.  In  this  good  opinion  of 
himself  he  was  confirmed,  by  receiving  the  next  day  an  invi" 
tntion  to  attend  tlie  court  at  Marli,  where  it  was  understood 
that  the  king  was  about  to  make  some  small  but  graceful  pre- 
sents to  those  who  hdd  found  favour  in  his  eyes,  in  a  mode  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  in  the  year  1656. 

When  the  Chevalier  and  his  lady  entered  the  grand  hall  of 
Marli,  the  simple  Agnes  shrunk  with  a  kind  of  terror  at  the 
magnificence  which  suiTounded  her.  The  company  consisted 
of  grandees  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom,  and  several  royal 
and  noble  foreigners.  The  four  sides  of  the  room  were  co- 
vered by  superb  decorations  representing  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year  ;  and  at  each  side  there  was  vl  shop,  formed  of  cano- 
pies of  silk  and  gold.  The  counters  were  loaded  with  the 
richest  specimens  inexistence  of  Parisian  art,  chiefly  in  jewels, 
which  the  company  drew  by  lot  as  they  entered. 

The  first  phop  which  our  traveller?  stood  to  gage  at  was  kept 
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by  the  Duke  of  Chartres  and  Madame  de  Thiange  ;  who  in« 
vited  them  with  true  tradesmanlike  civility  to  walk  in  and' look 
at  their  wares.  In  the  next  was  the  Dutchess  and  Madame  de 
Chevreux,  the  former  being  too  young  to  keep  shop  with  a  man ; 
and  in  the  third  stood,  soliciting  custom,  the  Dauphin  of  France 
and  Madame  de  Montespan. 

The  travellers  wandered  on  to  the  fourth  shop,  where  the 
Duke  of  Maine,  a  son  of  the  king,  was  joking  and  laughing 
with  his  friends  who  came  to  patronise  him.  His  companion, 
they  were  told,  was  the  Marchioness  of  Maintenon  ;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  they  could  see  her  face.  They  waited  pa- 
tientlya  however,  till  she  turned  round,  for  it  was  here  that  they 
were  to  draw.  The  Marchioness  was  at  last  at  liberty 
to  attend  to  them,  and  Agnes  desired  her  husband  to  produce 
the  ticket.  He  did  not  answer ;  he  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe  ; 
he  stood  gazing  at  the  face  before  him  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
and  at  last  passed  his  hand  before  his  eyes  as  if  to  drive  away 
some  spectral  illusion.  A  strange  smile,  which  Agnes  could 
not  comprehend,  lighted  up  the  face  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Maintenon,  while  she  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice —    ' 

^'I  need  not  ask  this  time  how  you  have  got  on  in  the 
lottery  of  the  world,  for  I  see  you  have  drawn  a  prize !  Come, 
let  us  try  what  fortune  will  send  you  in  the  Lottery  of  Jewels  ;'' 
and,  without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  drawing,  she  threw 
round  Agnes's  neck  a  chain  of  gold  and  gems  of  extraordi- 
nary magnificence. 

"  Adieu,'*  continued  the  Marchioness  ;  **  repair  to  the  royal 
chapel  on  Sunday  at  noon,  to  return  God  thanks  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  mission,  and  on  the  following  day  leave  Paris. 
Go  ;  be  good  and  be  happy  in  the  station  allotted  to  you  !*' 

When  they  had  lefl  the  hall,  Agnes's  wonder  and  delight 
found  vent  in  words. 

"  What  a  lovely — what  an  interesting — what  a  majestic 
woman  !"  cried  she.  ^'  Where,  when,  and  how  did  you  know 
her  ?'' 

"  In  Martinique,"  said  Frederic,  lost  in  a  revery ;  **  she  was 
a  forsaken  girl — a  poor  white  little  slave,  starved  and  beaten — ** 

"  Surely  you  dream !  you  never  were  in  Martinique.  Tell 
me  really  where  you  knew  her." 

**  On  the  farm  De  Neuillant,  where  she  watched  poultry  from 
daybreak,  and  was  thankful  for  a  little  fruit  or  cream,  which  I 
gave  her  to  make  up  her  coarse  and  scanty  breakfast." 

**  Is  it  possible?  and  did  you  never  see  her  again  till  now  ?" 

**Yes.  She  WM  the  wife,  and  then  the  widow  of  the  burlesqu* 
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poet  Scarron,  solicitiog  a  miserable  pension  from  the  cbaritjr 
of  the  king.     Good  heavens,  what  a  worjd  is  this  !" 

On  Sunday  they  went  to  the  chapel,  according  to  the  Mar- 
chioness's desire,  although  with  no  intention  of  joining  in  the 
service  which  their  religion  denounced  as  profane.  The  chapel 
was  crowded  with  nobility,  but  neither  royal  party  nor  Madame 
de  Maintenon  had  yet  arrived  ;  and  the  strangers  employed  the 
interval  in  asking  questions  respecting  th^  localities  of  the 
place.  Among  other  things  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  note,  the 
pews  of  the  dauphincss  and  princesses  were  pointed  out  to 
them,  and  those  of  the  king  and  queen,  all  of  which  were  se- 
parate. The  queen's,  they  were  told,  had  never  been  opened 
since  her  death. 

A  stir  was  now  heard,  indicative  of  the  ceremony  with  which 
the  earthly  potentate  was  coming  to  pay  his  homage  at  the  foot- 
stool of  the  King  of  kings.  Among  the  royal  party,  the  splendid 
figure  of  Louis  XIV.  was  conspicuous  ;  and  all  eyes  were  with- 
drawn from  the  cross  and  fixed  upon  the  prince.  He  walked 
majestically  on  till  he  arrived  at  tlie  queen's  pew,  and  with 
his  owh  hand  opened  the  door.  The  most  extraordinary  sen- 
sation was  created  among  the  courtiers  by  this  action  ;  and  the 
rustle  of  robes  and  the  catching  of  breaths,  were  beard  through- 
out the  chapel  like  a  sudden  but  momentary  gust  of  wind.  The 
next  instant,  all  was  hushed  as  death. 

The  king  then  led  a  lady  by  the  hand  into  the  pew  of  the  royal 
consort,  and  slie  knelt  upon  the  cushion.  Few  had  observed 
her  face,  or  if  they  had,  believed  their  eyes  ;  but  when  she  rose 
up,  it  was  seen  that  she  was  the  Marchioness  of  Maintenon ! 

"  Let  us  away,"  whispered  Frederic,  suddenly — "  let  us  away, 
beloved  Agnes,  while  1  retain  my  senses !  Let  us  go  back  to 
Holland,  to  our  snug  counting-house,  which  we  are  now  so  well 
able  to  keep  open.  Make  haste-^make  haste  !  mercy  on  us! 
if  the  tide  of  fortune  sets  in  this  way,  jou  and  I  may  be  caught 
up  before  we  are  aware,  and  set  on  a  throne  ourselves  !*' 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Louis  XIV,  ob.  1715.     Louis  XV.  1774.     Louis  XVL  ll99. 
Republic. 

-  Tbb  King  of  Spain  having  left  his  crown  to  a  grandson  of  Louis  Xiy.| 
the  latter  prince  armed  himself  anew  to  take  possession  of  the  lefBOji 
and  at  the  same  time  roased  the  wearied  lion  of  England  again,  hj 
declaring  himself  for  the  son  of  James  II.  A  son  of  the  Count  de 
Soiasons,  a  joung  lad  whom  Louis  despised  so  much  that  he  is  said  to 
ha^e  refused  him  a  regiment,  went  oyer  to  the  seryice  of  the  emperor, 
and  became  famous  by  his  vtotories,  iinder  the  name  of  Prince  Eugene. 
He  gained  great  advantage  in  Savoy  over  the  veteran  Villeroi.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  abandoned  Louis;  and  Marlborough  triumphed  in 
the  Netherlands.  Viilars,  however,  vanquished  the  Imperialists  at 
Hochstet,  where  the  French  were  beaten  in  turn  in  the  following  year  by 
Eugene  and  Marlborough.^  [A.  D.  1703.] 

The  English  took  Gibraltar  and  Barcelona ;  Vendome,  the  ^andaon 
of  Henry  IV.,  repulsed  Eugene  in  Italy ;  and  Marlborough  gained  the 
decisive  victory  of  Ramillies.over  Villoroi.  [A.  D.  1706.]  The  French 
inny  was  beaten  at  Turin  ;  Toulon  was  besieged ;  the  arcbdake  was 
Browned  at  Madrid  ;  and  Louis's  prot^^  Philip  V.  was  within  a  hair^s 
^adth  of  losing  the  throne  of  Spain.  [A.  D.  1707*]  Prince  Eugene 
rushed  like  a  whirlwind  from  north  to  south,  and  from  south  to  north« 
He  took  Lille  in  conjunction  with  Marlborough ;  and  Louis  XIV.  de- 
nanded  peace.  [A.  D.  1709.] 

The  terms  offered  him,  however,  were  too  humiliating ;  France  was 
nined,  at  any  rate  ;  and  Louis  persevered.  'Ail  was  unavailing.  The 
irmy,  under  the  command  of  Villars,  was  beaten,  with  immense  loss  to 
joth  parties,  at  Malplaquet :  and  the  king  again  condescended  to  ask 
or  peace.     This  time  he  was  refused.  [A.  D.  1710.] 

Affairs  in  Spain  were  retrieved  by  the  successes  of  Vendome  ;  Marl* 
lorough  retired  in  disgrace  with  ministers,  and  a  truce  was  made  with 
Dngland.  Villars,  having  eurprised  Eugene  at  Denain,  gained  one  of 
bose  unexpected  and  extraordinary  victories  which  finish  wars,  and 
ave  or  ruin  empires.  Peace  was  concluded  at  Utrecht;  and  aflerwafd, 
y  Villars  and  Eugene,  at  Radstadt.  [A.  D.  1713.] 

The  death  of  his  son  and  grandson  completed  the  misfortunes  of 
lOuis'XlV.  [A.  D.  1715.]  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  after 
aving  reigned  seventy-two  years,  leavingr  behind  him  a  debt  of  two 
lousand  six  hundred  millions  of  firancs.  This  prince,  who  caused  the 
dath  of  more  than  a  million  men,  and,wh6  at  one  time  wopld  hav# 
ad  altars  erected  to  him,  had  such  things  been  in  fashioiii  died  in  coi^ 
)mpt,  the  people  insulting  his  remains. 

VojL.  II.— 2« 
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Lotiui  XV.  WM  only  five  yean  of  ase  when  he  aaoended  the  throne ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  spite  of  the  testament  of  the  late  king, 
was  made  regent.  The  majestic  foolery  of  the  last  reign,  in  which  Tioe 
paid  the  homage  of  hypocrisy  to  Tirtae,  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  people 
rushed  from  the  shackles  of  ceremony  and  etiqnette  into  licentious  ex- 
cess. A  war  with  Bpain  filled  up  apart  of  tbisper&dd.  A  wandering 
Boot,  called  John  Law,  passed  over  into  France,  to  escape  from  justice 
and  push  his  fortune.  He  turned  the  beads  of  the  people  by  a  financiai 
scheme  of  almost  incredible  grandeur;  and  when  the  phrensy  abated, 
they  found  that  they  were  ruined.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  did  just  what  he  pleased ;  for  nothing  was  thought  of,  fiom 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  but  how  to  get  hold  of  Law's 
paper,  and  dter  it  was  got  held  of,  how  to  turn  it  into  cash :  the  latter 
was  the  more  difficult. 

The  regent  died.  [A.  D.  1723.]  Under  the  Duke  of  Bourbcm,  new 
persecutions  took  place  against  the  Protestants ;  but  under  the  milder 
asinietry  of  Fieury,  who  suooeeded,  France  enjoyed  alonf^  peace.  The 
expulsion,  however,  of  StauisUuM)  King  of  Poland,  and  fiithev-ii^'iaw 
of  Louis,  at  last  occasioned  a  war  with  the  empire*  A  dedsiTe  earn* 
paign  was  made  in  Italy,  and  the  French  came  offgainera  of  Lonaine. 
The  next  war  was  not  so  fortunate.  [A.  D.  1740.]  In  it,  Fraaoe 
figmwd  as  the  ally  of  Prussia  and- the  Rlector  of  Bavaria,  who  Smd  set 
up  claims  to  the  empire.  In  spite  of  the  victQ^  of  Fontenay,  gained 
over  the  English  and  Dutch,  who  were  arrayed  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  party  of  Maria  Theresa  conquered,  and  peace  was  ccnie;iuded  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  [A.  D.  1748.] 

War  recommenced.  [A.  D.  1749.]  In  America,  Franee  loet  all  hat 
peeseaslons  except  New  Orieana ;  and  in  Europe,  she  waa  beaten 
frequently  by  Frederick  of  Prussia. 

In  other  respects  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  a  very  important  one. 
Men  are  not  ashamed  of  being  i^verned  by  a  tyrant  of  geniua ;  but  ta 
be  ridden  to  death  by  a  blockhead  is  provoking  in  the  lughest  degree. 
When  the  people  saw  the  same  Louis  who  spurned  and  tvampled  them, 
giving  himself  up  habitually  to  idiot  debauchery,  their  eyea  wem 
opened,  and  they  said  one  to  another,  like  Caliban— 

|<  What  a  thrice  dmiUe  SM 
Was  I,  le  take  tMs  4rynkard  for  a  fod, 
Aud  wocablp  thU  duU  fool  !*' 

The  minister,  Choiseul,  however,  did  all  he  could  for  the-  external 
honour  of  the  country  :  he  conquered  Corsica ;  and  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  killed  a  king  in  Portugal,  and  who  w^re  afterward  suspepted  of 
directing  against  Louis  the  dagger  of  Damiens,  were  expelled. 
[A.  D.  1774.]  When  the  people  once  begin  to  think,  there  is  no 
stopping  them  ;  more  especially  if  they  have  among  them  some  higher 
spirits  capable  of  leading  their  thoughts  from  particulars  to  generalitie«, 
and  of  erectins  out  of  opinions,  wliich  are  liable  to  disappear  and  be 
forgotten  with  their  immediate  causes,  a  in^stem  of  general  applicabilitj. 
This  period  was  fertile  in  such  nl^on.  If  the  harvest  was  great,  the 
labourers  were  not  few.  In  the  various  departments  of  mind  there 
were  Lamotte,  Montesquieu,  Fontenelle,  Voltaire,  Masillon^  Bayle, 
D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Duclos,  Mabey,  Condillac,  Marmontel,  Helvetiw, 
Raynal,  and  Rousseau.     These  were  the  schoolmasters  that  were 
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a.1)road.  No  matter  what  were  the  departments  which  they  took,  or  th^ 
com'se  of  studies  they  adopted,  their  buainesfl  was  to  teach  people  to 
thmk,  and  they  made  prodigious  sdiolars. 

Louis  XVL  called  to  the  ministry  two  men  of  talent  and  Tirtua, 
Turgot  and  Malesherbes,  who,  both  from  policy  and  inclination^ 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  way  to  the  evident  Spirit  of  the  age.  They 
proposed,  among  other  things,  to  destroy  the  vestiges  of  feudality  ;  to 
suppress  monasteries,  which  from  their  nature  must  be  either  hospitals 
of  fools  or  knaves ;  to  recall  the  Protestants,  and  to  establish  liberty  of 
conscience.  A  cabal  was  formed  against  them  in  ,the  court,  and  the 
fated  king  gave  them  up. 

At  this  period,  the  English  colonies  in  America,  being  now  strong 
enough  to  go  alone,  felt  within  them  the  stirrings  of  the  spirit  of  free" 
dom,  and  resolved  to  detach  themselves  from  their  parent.  Although 
this  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  change  which  takes  place  in  political 
society,  it  may  yet  be  put  off,  or  modified,  by  good  management  and 
"oihet  circumstances.  Here,  however,  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  pretext  afforded  to  the  colonists  seemed  to  have  been  given  pur.- 
posely;  and  Fratiklin,  the  apostle  of  American  liberty  among  the 
gentiles,  found  an  echo  to  his  call  in  every  generous  bosom  in  France. 
La  Fayettoi  glowing  with  all  the  beautiful  enthusiasm  of  high-minded 
youth,  crossed  the  ocean  at  his  own  expense.  [A.  D.  1778.]  Even  the 
government  suffered  itself  to  be  led  into  the  affray  from  a  desire  of 
Sumbling  the  pride  of  England;  and  the  result  at  length  was,  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  States  wa« 
recognised  in  Europe.  [A.  D.  1783.] 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  war  to  France  was  a  scarcity  of 
money ;  and  Necker,  the  able  and  honest  minister  of  finance,  showed,  in 
a  publication,  the  means  of  obviating  it^  by  an  equalization  of  burthens 
on  all  dasset  of  tociety.  The  nobiHty  and  clergy,  of  course,  were 
shocked  at  this  strange  and  unpolite  disclosure ;  the  one  cried 
♦*  treason  !»»  und  the  other  **  sacrilege  V  and  Necker  fell.  -Then  came 
Oolonne,  a  sort  of  quack,  who  professed  to  be  able  to  do  without 
affi-onting  the  privileged  ord&ny  and  without  oppressing  the  people ;  he 
"was  at  last  obliged  to  call  an  assembly  of  notables  to  demand  money ; 
it  was  refused,  and  he  fell.  [A.  D.  1787.]  The  obstibacy  of  the  parlia- 
nent  exiled  it  to  Troyes ;  and  when  it  returned  to  Paris  it  was  still 
more  unaccommodating.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  joined  the  opposition^ 
and  waflf  banished;  two  counsellors  were  imprisoned.  A  plan  for 
humbling  the  parliament  was  detected  and  exposed ;  the  people  ap- 
plauded ;  Paris  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  provinces  slightly  agitated. 
Necker  was  at  length  recalled,  and  the  States- General  announced 
for  1789. 

The  grand  question  now  arose  of  "  equal  representation,"  and  must 
arise  in  every  political  society,  and  be  settled  at  one  time  or  other, 
either  by  blood  or  reason.  It  was  known  well  enough  before,  that 
the  first  and  second  States  were  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  ;  but  what 
was  this  tiers-etat?  It  was  the  people.  The  people  demanded  to  be 
represented  as  Ailly  as  the  other  orders.  Clubs  and  other  political 
societies  were  instituted  throughout  the  country.  [A.  D.  1789.] 
Arguments  elicited  new  lights  and  the  light  spread.  Every  body  knew 
what  he  was  about,  and  many  saw  very  clearly  what  was  coming. 

Versailles  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  t|ie  States- General,  because 
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tiMra  tbey  would  be  more  in  the  power  and  under  tbe  ioiluenoe  of  the 
king.  The  clergy  and  nobility  refUaed  to  degrade  themaelvee  by  con- 
stitutional forme ;  and  the  iurt'eiai  made  itself  at  once  the  National 
Aeeembly,  and  declared  all  other  sorts  of  representation  to  be  illegal. 
Necker  was  sent  away,  and  twenty  thousand  troops  surrounded  Paris. 
The  fermentation  was  at  its  height ;  the  people  flew  to  arms ;  and 
bursting  upon  the  formidable  fortress  of  the  Bastille,  tore  it  up  from  its 
foundation.  Stuplfied  with  terror,  the  court  drew  off  its  obnoxious 
troops,  and  recalled  Necker.  It  was  too  late.  The  king  came  to  Paris, 
receiyed  from  the  hands  of  the  mayor  the  tri-colonred  cockade,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  applauding  people. 

To  give  even  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Revolution  in  a  space  like  this  is 
impoisible  ;  but  the  following  catalogue  of  some  of  its  principal  events 
may  answer  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  the  recoUection  of  the 
reader,  and  thus  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  history  in  his  mind. 

The  remains  of  feudality  destroyed  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
nobles  and  prelates.— Discontent  of  the  privileged  orders. — Suspicionfi 
entertained  of  the  king  by  the  people. — Scarcity  of  bread  in  Paris. — 
Expedition  of  the  mob  to  Versailles. — Abducuon  of  the  king.— Forma- 
tion of  the  Jacobin  club. — Decree  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of 
religious  opinions. — Division  of  the  kinffSom  into  departments. — Titles 
of  nobility  abolished,  and  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  declared  to  belong 
to  the  nation. — ^On  the  other  side,  resistance,  protesta,  and  emigration. 

Meeting  of  the  people  in  the  Champ  de  Man  to  swear  fidelity  to  the 
nation,  the  law,  and  the  king.  [A.  D.  1790.] 

Death  of  Mirabeau. — Flight  of  the  king  and  his  arrest  at  Varennes.— 
Eetum  to  Paris.— Suspended  from  his  functions  by  the^Assembly.— 
The  constitution  offered  for  his  acceptance. — An  insurrection  against 
the  constitution  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. — Put  down  by  La  Fayette 
and  Bailly,  by  means  of  martial  law. — Expedition  of  a  grotesque  mob 
to  the  Tuilleries,  where  they  placed  the  red  cap  of  liberty  on  the  king's 
liead. — Appearance  of  La  Fayette  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  jde- 
mand  the  punishment  of  the  ofl^nders.  [A.  D.  1791^ 

The  country  pronounced  ^  to  be  in  danger." — Arrival  of  thefederated 
Marseillois. — Inexplicable  tranquillity  of  the  court. — Deliberations  oni 
die  forfeiture  of  the  king. — Tumult.-^  Attack  of  the  Louvre.{~The  king 
takes  refuge  in  the  Assembly.— His  forfeiture  pronounced. — His  im- 
prisonment in  the  Temple.— [A.  D.  1792.]  Destruction  of  the  insignia 
of  royalty. — Massacres.^— Execution  of  the  king. — Insurrection  in  L^ 
Vendue. — Europe  in  arms.— Victories  of  the  republic.  [A.  D.  1793.] 

Insurrection  in  Paris. — Massacres. — Marat  killed  by  the  heroine 
Corday. — Reign  of  Terror. — Butcheries  of  Robespierre. — ^His  fall. 
[A.  D.  1794.] 

Peace  with  La  Vendue. — Republican  inconsistency  of  the  Conven- 
tion.— ^Insurrections. — Foreign  victories.  [A,  D.  1795.]  , 

Constitution  of  the  year  III.— Conspiracies.-— Return  of  Genera] 
Buonaparte  from  Egypt  at  the  critical  moment. — National  repre- 
sentatives dispersed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.-^Buonaparte 
Consul, 
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BtfONAPA&TB  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo ;  and  Moreau  was  tri- 
umphant at  Hohenlinden.  [A.  D.  1801.]  A  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Lun^ville.  Italy  and  Switzerland  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  France  f  Piedmont  passed  under  the  French  domination ;  and  the 
peace  of  Amiens  was^signed  with  England^  [A.  D.  1802.]  This 
breathing-time  was  employed  by  the  consul  in  securing  his  authority. 
On  pretence  of  conspiracies,  real  and  affected,  he  strengthened  his 
hands,  and  established  a  poliee  as  terrible  as  the  inquisition.  He 
abolished  the  equality  of  worships,  by  restoring  supremacy  to  Catholi- 
cism ;  opened  the  kingdom  to  the  emigrants ;  and  had  the  politeness  to 
ask  the  Bourbons  for  a  formal  cession  of  their  rights  to  the  throne. 
[A.  D.  1803.]  ^ayer  was  a  man  fonder  of  legitimacy,  or  more 
afraid  of  it.   ' 

Haying  been  refused,  he  shot  the  Duke  d'Enghein,  a  Bourbon.  He 
triumph^  oyer  a  conspiracy,  in  which  Moreau  was  implicated; 
showered  glittering  decorations  on  all  sides ;  played  military  harle- 
quinades ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  gaze  and  scramble,  leaped  into  the 
imperial  throne.  [A.  D.  1804.]  Napoleon  then  substituted  the  Eagle 
for  the  tri-colour ;  erected  the  Italian  republic  into  a  kingdom ;  put 
the  iron  crown  of  the  old  Lombards  on  his  head,  [A.  D.  1805 ;]  and 
took  the  measure  of  his  brothen  for  suits  of  purple.  Joseph  was  fitted ' 
at  Naples ;  Louis  in  Holland ;  and  Jerome  in  Westphalia.  [A.  D. 
1806.]  He  beat  the  Austrians ;  deprived  Prussia  of  her  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces ;  destroyed  the  Russian  armies  ;  and  made  a  glorious  peace  at 
Tilsit  [A.D.  1807.] 

Napoleon  htisiAd.  hiuuwlf  in  building  up  «.  truly  imperial  regime.  He 
restored,  under  new  names,  old  abuses ;  and  re-established  the  imposts, 
and  ruinous  prodigality  of  the  Imcient  monarchy.  The  Bourbons  of 
Spain  having  quarrelled,  he  was  chosen  as  arbiter :  ho  made  the 
litigators  prisoners,  and  put  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
filling  up  the  royal  vacancy  at  Naples  with  his  brother-in-law  Murat. 
[A.  D.  1808.]  The  Spaniards  rose  ;  all  Europe  ran  to  the  fray ;  and 
the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  sea  became  for  many  yeats 
a  general  Golgotha.  Between  whiles.  Napoleon  marched  against  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  His  former  wife  was  divorced ;  half-a-dozen 
kings  assisted  at  the  new  ceremony ;  and  in  the  following  y^Ar,  his 
empress  presented  him  with  a  son,  who  was  made  King  of  Kome  in 
the  cradle.  [A.  D.  1809.] 

Europe  became  too  small  for  the  ^  son  of  destiny."  He  marched 
four  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  borders  of  Asia.  [A.  D.  1812.]  His 
army  was  almost  annihilated  at  Moscow  by  the  cold ;  and  he  left  it 
alone  by  the  light  of  the  burning  city,  and  returned  to  Paris.  Men, 
money,  and  horses,  all  were  stiU  at  his  command  ;  and  he  beat  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  who  had  turned  against  him.  [A.  D.  1813.] 
It  was  unavailing.  He  was  now  looked  upon  as  somiB  wild  animal 
which  all  mankind  have  a  natural  right  to  hunt  find  destroy.    H^ 
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fought  bravely  every  inch  of  ground,  tiU  Paris  itaelf  was  anrrouD^i 
when  the  dtizens  heard  one  morning  that  their  emperor  of  the  n^ 
before  had  gone  to  Elba.  [A.  D.  1814.] 

The  Bourbons  were  restored ;  and  Louis  XVIIL  (the  seventee 
having  died  crownless)  was  placed  upon  the  throue.  It  is  true,  t 
it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  French  to  make  him  first  accep 
charter ;  bat  this  was  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  the  momoii,  and  L^ 
govt  one. 

All  on  a  sudden,  the  ex-emperor  qnitted  Elba,  almost  alone ;  | 
rofiing  onwards,  like  a  snowbalilicking  up  all  he  met,  broke  upon  Fi 
with  an  amy.  [A.  D.  1815.]  The  Bourbons  made  otL  ^  Order  seen 
to  be  restored,  the  people  did  not  know  how  or  by  whom.  At  leng 
la  congress  of  sovereigns  at  Vienna,  who  .had  met  there  to  parcel  j 
^eir  estates,  mark  their  cattle,  and  arrange  questions  of  limits  i 
trespasses,  were  excited  by  Talleyrand,  tbs  king's  minister,  to  ai 
anew  against  the  tyrant  par  exciUUnet,  The  battle  of  Waterloo  finisii 
the  business ;  and  this  time.  Napoleon's  ishuul  was  chosea  in  the  oj 
die  of  the  ocean,  and  became  his  grave. 

On  the  return  of  Louis  XV  III.  his  charier  came  to  be  exsminq 
but  now  it  was  only  waste  of  time.  It  afforded  ground,  however,  i 
manv  speeches  in  the  Chambers,  and  manv  turnings  out  and  tumii^ 
in  of  ministers ;  which,  together  with  a  few  insurreotions  and  otij 
disturbances,  filled  up  the  reign.  Fifteen  yean  are  a  caneideni 
space  to  be  leaped  over  iir  our  own  time  :  but  eTen>  sn  ontlnie  of  t| 
lustory  could  not  be  contaiaed  hero ;  and  if  it  eould,  it  weuld  exhil 
aothing  of  real  importance,  exsept  the  advance  ef  knowledge  smo^ 
the  people  of  France. 

Defective  as  the  charter  had  confessedly  b^en,  Chades  X,  scorned  I 
abide  by  it  He  increased  the  Chamber  of  Peers  by  cre«tiai  \  iovwb 
the  elective  franchise;  and  shackled  thb  prew.  [A.  D.  ISed.]  H 
administration  would  not  go  farther,  and  he  dismisfled  it^  placing 
Hs  stead  some  ultra-tories  cmnmauded  by  I'riBes  FoUsbSas.  bi  Marcj 
[A.  D.  1830,]  the  Chamber  sMt,  and  petitioned  &r  the  dismissal  of  tl| 
new  ministers.  The  Chamber  was  diiteoWed.  The  pdblic  misdbegi 
to  feranent ;  but  the  explosions  were  only  in  speiBohes  and  munnon. 

The  PeUgnac  administration  now  drew  up  a  report  in  bebilf  \ 
«*  legitimate  power,"  which  was  followed  by  three  royal  ordcuuiancet 
the  first,  abolishing  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  the  second,  dissolviii 
the  newly>«lected  deputies,  before  the  Chamber  met;*  and  the  thiK 
afafidging  the  elective  franchise.  [July  26.]  The  ^  National"  newi 
paper  appeared,  in  contempt  of  the  ordonnances ;  and  ottitained  i 
declaration,  signed  by  forty-four  Parisian  editors,  anoouncmg  that  th 
government  had  lost  *^the  character  of  legality  which  command 
obedience,"  Itfeetings  took  place  among  the  citizens,  the  deputiet,  &n< 
the  constitutional  peers.  The  last  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king,  witl 
a  protest,  which  he  refused  te  receive ;  and  the  deputies  immediate}; 
despatched  forty  couriers  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  to 
eall  upon  them  to  stand-up  for  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  government  ordered  in  troops  from  tbe  so^^ 
sounding  barracks ;  the  guards  in  the  city  were  increased  ;  and  geni 
darmerie  stationed  in  the  streets.  Fereigneraran  for  passports ;  la^l 
of  the  shops  were  hastily  shut ;  parties  of  young  men  paradsd  th< 
Streets  flourishing  their  sword-canes,  and  crying  «^  Vive  la  Chirtt ! 
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ajid  nn  the  night  dosed  in,  crowds  of  artisans,  armed  with  bludgeons, 
rufihed  along  the  streets. 

The  king  went  to  shoot  at  St  Cloud.  The  **  National"  and  the 
**  Temps"  were  pablished  without  a  license,  and  distributed  gratuit- 
ously at  the  doors  of  the  offices,  with  an  injunction  to  arm  for  freedom. 
[;,Jaly  27.]  The  offices  were  broken  open,  and  the  types  seized  ;  but 
'the  papers  were  already  in  circulation :  these  **  broad  sheets"  were  the 
•  true  flags  of  liberty.  Work  was  given  up ;  the  shops  closed ;  and  the 
streets  traversed  by  sullen  and  determined  crowds.  Towards  the  eve- 
ning, bodies  of  discharged  workmen  flocked  into  the  city  from  the  en- 
virons, and  fresh  troops  and  cannon  on  the  part  of  the  king. 

The  work  now  began.  The  armourers'  shops  were  plundered  ;  the 
lamps  broken,  and  the  pavement  of  the  streets  torn  up  for  missiles  and 
entrenchments.  Some  blOod  was  shed,  and  the  deputies  met,  and  de- 
creed that  the  National  Guard  should  be  organized. 

All  Paris  was  in  insurrection.  The  deputies  sent  in  a  protest ;  and 
some  of  these,  headed  by  M.  Lafitte,  waited  upon  the  king  to  offer  con- 
ditions. [July  28.]  They  were  not  received.  The  drums  of  the 
National  Guard  beat  to  arms,  the  tocsin  rang,  and  the  struggle  eom- 
menced  in  earnest.     At  night  every  gutter  in  Paris  ran  blood. 

A  provisional  government  was  established.  [July  29.]  The  people, 
officered  by  the  youths  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  carried  every  thing 
before  them ;  and  before  night,  Paris  was  tranquil  and  free. 

The  Provisional  Government  elected  the  Duke  of  Orleans  Lieuten- 
ant-General  of  the  kingdom.  [July  31.] 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  having  signed  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
promulgated  by  the  deputies,  was  elected  King  of  the  French. 
[August  9.]  ' 
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